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PREFACE. 


Vor  the  fovtb  tfane  I  make  mj  bow  to  a  gmieroiit  imblto.  ¥ot  the  fourth  tliM 
iMnre  to  mj  patrons  a  dish  of  what  I  term  modlcal  oommon  sense.  The  book 
aatltled  ^  Medical  Common  Sense  **  had  Its  birth  In  1806.  It  was  a  rolnme  of  abont 
too  pages  and  less  than  one  hnndred  lllnstratlens.  When  it  first  made  Its  appear- 
noe  some  of  my  pmdent  friends  shook  their  graTO  heads,  and  predicted  for  the 
aatbor  peconlarj  failure  and  professlonal'dlscrace.  Like  those  of  many  other 
pcopheCs,  thefar  predictions  prored  to  be  oiilj  croaklngs,  and  the  expected  martyr 
soon  foond  himself  snrroonded  by  hosts  of  new  friends  and  swarms  of  new  pa- 
tSeati.  While  awaiting  the  popular  rerdlct,  after  the  first  Issue,  one  of  the  oldest 
•ad  most  noted  clecgymen  of  New  York  called  at  my  office  for  the  express  purpose 
of  amurhig  me  how  much  he  was  pleased  with  the  publication,  and  his  appreola- 
tkm  possessed  greater  ralne  to  me  because  he  had  studied  medicine  In  his  yonth- 
ftd  days,  with  the  Tlew  of  fitting  himself  for  practice.  Be  pronounced  -*  Medical 
Oomoion  Sense**  a  refreshing  contribution  to  medical  literature,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  It  would  obtain  Jt  large  circulation.  I  breathed  easier,  for  the  splendid 
phyirfqne,  generous  oonnteaanoc,  oultlrated  manner  and  commanding  presence  of 
the  first  Juror  gare  to  his  encouraging  words  the  color  and  Impresslreness  of 
•atbority,  and  I  almost  felt  as  If  the  popular  rerdlct  had  already  been  rendered. 

It  Is  many  years  since  this  noted  man  imssed  to  the  **  great  beyond,**  at  the 
ripe  age  of  elghty-slz.  The  Kew  York  BvangelUt^  In  Its  obituary  notice,  said : 
**  So  ends  a  long  and  dlstlngnbhed  public  career.  So  passes  away  one  of  the  great 
men  of  a  former  generation.  Bis  name  has  been  a  household  word  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. In  the  Presbyterian  Church  he  stood  In  the  very  front  rank.  *  *  *  By  his 
great  power  he  made  bis  Inflnence  felt  In  erery  sphere  In  which  be  moved.  *  *  * 
His  commanding  presence,  ready  tact,  and  powerful  utterance  combined  to  make 
htan  In  deUberatlre  and  popular  assemblies  a  leader  of  men.**  These  brief  quota- 
tloos  are  made  to  show  what  manner  of  man  this  clergyman  wss  who  endorsed  a 
popular  medical  work  which  broke  away  from  orthodoxy  In  medicine  and  opened 
vp  new  paths  for  those  who  were  groping  In  the  wilderness  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, ralnly  looking  for  hope  and  relief  from  chronic  physical  Ula.  The  youthful 
author  was  barely  twenty-nine  years  of  age ;  the  clergyman  in  the  **  glory  of  his 
ripe  manhood.**  It  can  be  well  Imagined  that  any  misgirings  as  to  how  the  rolume 
would  be  reoelred  gare  way  to  confident  expectation ;  nor  was  this  feeling  delu- 
dve,  for,  as  the  book  continued  to  circulate,  letters  came  In  dally,  like  the  drop- 
pings of  the  ballots  on  election-day,  from  intelligent  men  and  women  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  thanking  me  for  the  information  I  had  presented  in  language 
which  eoold  he  oompiehended  by  the  msssei  of  the  people.  The  appreciation  of 
the  latter  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  between  1868  and  1860  orer  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  were  sold,  a  circulation  which  I  renture  to  affirm  had 
been  attained  by  no  other  medical  work  of  like  slxe  at  that  time  in  the  same  lim- 
ited period  In  this  or  any  other  country.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  erl- 
desoes  of  l!s  popularity  Is  the  fact  that  two  or  three  other  medical  book-makers 
tmifated  this  taking  title  with  just  suflici«nt  yariaiioa  to  erade  the  statutes  pro- 
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Uf  eorrefpondenoe  wltk  Um  people  often  eaoeeded  one  bimdred  letter, 
daj,  and  the  penonal  experienoee  and  obeerratloiis  oonflded  to  the  aathor  ena 
me  to  form  lome  oonoeption  of  the  popalar  needs,  and  to  snpply  atiU  farther 
phyiiloloKioal  Instractlon  so  greatly  demanded  to  make  mankind  healthj 
happy.    Hence  my  leoond  rerltlon,  made  In  1870,  with  the  title  of  **  Plain  B 
Talk,  Bxbracimo  Mbdical  Cohmoh  Sbmsb,**  a  book  containing  nearly  1,000  pe 
and  orer  200  lllostrations.    In  this  revision  it  was  my  aim  to  answer,  as  nearl 
possible,  all  the  questions  that  had  been  put  to  me  in  the  intervening  years,  an 
recommend  snch  measures  for  individual  and  social  reform  as  I  thought  w< 
prove  morally  and  physically  beneficial.    To  fulfil  my  duties  in  these  respec 
oonld  not  make  a  volume  suited  for  the  centre-table,  nor  yet  a  work  that  she 
find  place  on  some  obscure  shelf.   The  medicine  closet  or  family  library  seemei 
me  to  be  an  appropriate  plaoe  for  the  book.    Time  proved  that  this  venture  ' 
not  without  success.    Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  noted  phUanthroplst  i 
reformer  of  that  time,  called  upon  the  author  to  express  her  pleasure  on  read 
the  work,  and  purchased  fifty  copies  to  give  to  her  friends.    Meeting  the  ^ 
known  veteran  litterateur  and  traveller,  the  late  Stephen  Massett,  at  a  banq 
in  New  York,  he  remarked  :    **  I  have  met  your  remarkable  work  in  every  cU 
I  have  visited— even  in  far-off  South  Africa.**     Fully  half  a  million  copies  hi 
been  sold,  and  still  it  meets  with  public  appreciation,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  f 
that  the  publishers  print  an  edition  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  every  ye 
It  has  been  translated  into  the  German  language,  and  has  found  thousands 
readers  in  the  German  Empire.    The  title  of  the  German  edition  is  *'  OfTene  Vo 
Sprache.** 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  a  third  and  foui 
revision,  this  new  book,  printed  on  fresh  electrotype  plates,  appears  with  thi 
hundred  and  thirty-one  illustrations,  many  of  them  entirely  new,  eight  additioc 
colored  plates,  a  copious  Index^  and  not  less  than  five  hundred  pages  of  nc 
matter,  which  could  not  have  found  place  in  this  already  bulky  volume,  hi 
It  not  been  put  in  smaller  type.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  **  Plain  Hon 
Talk  **  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  times  when  published  (some  said  fifty  year 
that  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  ^*  write  it  up  to  date.**    It  has  been  like  a  pe 
petoal  almanac  from  the  moment  it  was  first  issued.    A  correspondent,  a  wel 
known  horticulturist  of  Michigan,   recently  wrote :   "  Is  Dr.  Foote,  the  on 
who  wrote  *  Plain  Home  Talk,*  still  living?   Does  he  know  that  many  of  hi 
DOtiont  and  sociological  deductions  have  become  popularized  since  1857— sine 
^870  ?  **    Little  that  is  new  can  be  added ;  but  many  of  the  reforms  advocated  1 
the  volome  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  essays  devoted  to  them  can  be  madi 
conformable  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place.    It  can  be  freshened  up  i 
little  with  new  dat««  and  with  observations  on  some  of  the  remarkable  advancei 
In  the  domain  of  hygiene  and  medicine.   A  step  still  in  advance  of  the  times  cat 
be  taken  here  and  there,  and  it  has  been  taken,  as  the  reader  will  see. 

There  are  portions  of  the  Preface  appearing  in  my  first  volume  which  I  will  re- 
prodnoe  here  with  seme  slight  alterations  and  additions.  ''  Common  sense,**  I  said, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  is  quoted  at  a  discount,  especially  by  the  medical  profes- 
flon,  which  proverbially  Ignores  everything  that  has  not  the  mixed  odor  of  inoom- 
preheniibnity  and  antiquity.  Medical  works  are  generally  a  heterogeneous  com- 
pmiDd  of  yagne  ideas  and  Jaw-breaking  words,  in  which  the  dead  langiiages  are 
largely  employed  to  treat  of  living  subjects.  Orthodoxy  in  medicine  consists  in 
waUdng  In  the  beaten  paths  of  iBsonlapian  ancestors,  and  looking  with  grave  con- 
tempt on  all  who  essay  to  cut  out  new  paths  for  themselves.  Progress  is  supposed 
to  be  possible  In  evenrthing  except  medicine ;  but  in  this  science,  which  all  admit 
bas  room  for  Improvement,  the  epithet  of  ''Quack**  is  ^plied  to  every  medical 
^  diacoverer.  I  trust  I  may  prove  worthy  of  the  dentmciations  of  the  bigoted.  This 
vork  U  written  for  the  amelioration  of  liuman  suffering,  and  not  for  personal  popii« 


Preface.  ▼ 

iukf.  To  uproot  error  and  do  tSOoA  shoald  be  the  first  and  paramount  aspiration  of 
•renr  Intelllcent  being.  He  who  labors  to  promote  the  physical  perfection  of  his 
race;  he  who  Btrlreti  to  make  mankind  intelligent,  healthfnUand  happy,  cannot 
fan  to  have  reflected  on  his  own  sonl  the  benign  smiles  o(  those  whom  be  has  been 
the  Instrument  of  benefiting. 

My  object  in  preparing  this  work  is  to  supply  a  desideratum  which  has  long 
eilsted,  i.e.,  a  medical  work,  reviewing  /Irgt  eaui€$  as  well  as  facts  and  nltimate 
effects,  written  in  language  strictly  mundane,  and  comprehensible  alike  to  the 
lowly  inmate  of  a  basement  and  the  exquisite  student  of  an  attic  studio  ;  and  if 
successful  in  fulfilling  the  promlie  of  the  title-page,  I  hare  too  much  confidence  in 
the  intelligence  of  the  masses  and  the  erudition  of  the  unprejudiced  scholar  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  receired  with  unappreciatlon  or  indifference.  Many  of  the 
theories  which  these  pages  will  advance  are  certainly  new  and  antagonistic  to 
those  popularly  entertained,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  incorrect  or  un- 
worthy the  consideration  of  the  philosophical  and  physiological  inquirer.  They 
are  founded  upon  careful  obeerration,  experiment,  and  extensive  medical  practice, 
and  If  the  truth  of  the  theories  may  be  Judged  by  the  success  of  the  latter,  then 
do  they  unmistakably  possess  soundness  as  well  as  originality,  for  living  monu- 
ments to  the  skill  and  success  of  the  author  have  been  and  are  being  daUy  raised 
from  beds  of  sickness  and  debility  In  every  part  of  the  world.  If  these  remarks 
Maud  boastful,  be  not  less  ready  to  pardon  the  conceit  of  a  successful  physician 
than  that  of  a  victorious  soldier.  The  successful  military  chieftain  is  notoHonsly 
ooooelted  ;  is  it  not  as  honorable  and  elevating  to  save  life  as  to  destroy  it  r  If  a 
man  may  boast  that  he  has  slain  hundreds,  cannot  his  egotism  be  indulged  if  be 
has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  ?  I  shall  claim  the  soldier's  prerogative,  for  when 
medical  charlatans  of  every  .street-comer  are  blowing  their  trumpets,  it  does  not 
behoove  the  successful  physician  to  nurse  his  modesty.  What  I  write,  however, 
shall  be  written  In  candor,  and  with  an  honest  Intention  of  enlightening  and  ben- 
sAtlng  humanity. 

How  far  the  heads  of  families  may  be  willing  to  allow  It  to  circulate  among 
the  younger  members,  it  must  be  left  for  them  to  determine  ;  but,  if  intelligent 
parents  had  had  my  experience  they  would  place  this  book  In  the  hands  of  all 
children  who  are  capable  of  being  interested  in  it.  In  other  words,  they  would 
take  no  pains  to  conceal  it  from  children  of  any  ago,  because  only  those  who  un- 
derstand it  will  become  interested,  and  all  ponsessing  this  degree  of  comprehenidon 
are  liable  to  obtain  erroneous  and  injarious  information  upon  the  same  topics 
through  impure  and  corrupting  channels,  though  much  care  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent It.  This  is  a  fact  which  a  large  corrcfpondence  with  young  people  has 
Impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  would  command  the  earnest  attention 
of  all  parents  and  guardians,  if  they  possessed  the  means  of  knowing  what  the 
writer  does.  I  have  received  enough  lamentations  from  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
resulting  from  their  indiscretions,  to  fill  these  pages,  and  many  of  their  letters  do 
not  hesitate  to  charge  their  parents  with  cruel  neglect  in  keeping  from  them  a 
knowledge  of  such  vital  importance.  If  this  work  Is  adjudged  unsuitable,  may  be 
other  works  can  be  found  that  will  answer  the  purpose,  although  I  doubt  if  there 
is  another  book  wherein  the  relations  of  all  the  organs  of  the  system  to  each  other. 
and  those  of  the  moral  nature  to  the  physical  body,  are  more  faithfully  traced. 
For  the  adult  this  work  contains  information  which  no  man  or  woman  can  afford 
to  do  without,  when  It  may  be  obtained  at  a  price  so  comparatively  trifling.  If 
the  physiological  deductions  and  social  views  of  the  author  be  not  accepted  the 
ralnable  facts  upon  which  they  are  based  remain,  and  the  reader  is  at  lll>erty  to 
use  them  to  sustain  opinions  and  suggestions  which  he  may  adjudge  more  accept- 
abls  to  the  popular  mind.  Anything,  everything— that  the  human  family  may 
flow  wiser  and  happier.  S.  B.  F, 
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PART  I. 

Disease:  Its  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cnre. 


OPENINQ  CHAPTER. 

MSEASe  AND  ITS  CAU^iS. 


tlB  ptutet  with  ncli  revohiUon  wniu  « 
hnge  load  of  buman  auftering,  ■  large  por- 
tfon  of  wlklcta  ariMB  from  diwue.  We  see 
thU  eneniT'  fn  tbe  cradle,  distorting  the 
featnrca  and  Ixdlnuniiig  the  ejt»  ol  inno- 
cent  babes.  Toa  often  It  canies  Ita  little 
Tictimi  to  the  buriol-grouDd,  bathed  with 
the  tears  of  mothers.  We  Bee  It  in  youtli- 
^  hood,  arresting  the  phjaical  derelopment  of  young  men 
and  young  women  ;  conaignlng  them  to  premature  graves, 
io?iDg  them  like  ticklj  shadows  through  years  of  hap- 
less life.  It  rudely  grasps  people  In  the  prime  of  lite,  and 
hurriea  tbem  away  from  fields  of  useful  labor  to  wearisome 
chambers,  where  the  mind,  which  has  been  schooled  to 
KtlTity,  becomes  a  dangerous  ally  to  tbe  enemy  by  chafing  and  fretting 
In  its  linprtsonment.  It  lays  Tiolent  hands  on  our  graj-halred  fathers 
and  motben,  who  yesterday  greeted  us  with  the  smile,  animation, 
•od  elasticity  of  youth,  but  who  to-day  go  groping  about  with  rounded 
slioolders  and  trembliug  steps.  At  last,  It  arrests  tbe  physical  func- 
tlotu,  the  outer  shell  returns  to  Its  original  dust,  and  the  Inner,  living 
body,  «nten  th«  new  life,  where — may  we  hope — this  fearful  disturber 
of  our  comfort  and  happlneas  is  refused  admission. 


DISEASE  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 


Tlw  CaiuM  of  PI  WW. 


DiMue  of  ereij  cluncter,  except  tlut  which  ouy  be  Induced  bj 
pdioD  or  bf  accldeot  to  body  or  limb,  origlDat«a  In  a  denngement  of 
tbo  drculi^loii  of  rlul  electrtdtj,  dlsturbuica  of  the  mtod,  or  ut 
AbDomul  GODdltioD  of  the  blood.  Wherever  It  begios,  uoleu  speedilf 
checked,  tbe  whole  ByBtem  U  eooD  convuljed  in  its  grup,  because  of  the 
doe  relatloDBhlp  existing  between  the  TaribUs  organs  of  the  bodjr. 
Those  who  hare  neglected  the  itudf  of  PhTsiologr,  as  well  as  all  who 


■  horisoDtsl  wctioa  of  the  bratn  and  boeea  o(  the  akall ; 

a  a,  outer  la^er  of  aih-colored  matter :  i  i,  tbe  wblte  or  iDtsrnal 
BDbatance  ot  the  brain ;  t,  the  corpm  oallomm. 

hare  merely  scanned  tbe  pages  of  ancient  and  modem  superficial 
writings,  will  not  readily  comprehend  tbe  truth  of  these  propositions. 
The  most  illiterate  men  of  the  clTlllzed  world  are  aware  that  they  have 
a  bn^n  (however  barren  of  Idea),  and  that  their  bodies  have  nerves, 
uterle^,  and  veins.  But  few  physicians,  especially  of  tbe  old  prejudiced 
Kboot,  know  tbe  real  offices  of  them.  Docton  who  have  brandished 
scalpels  In  the  dissecting-room  can  point  out  the  exact  locality  of  every 
nerre,  Tdn,  muscle,  tendon,  etc,  but  tbe  ouwu  by  which  each  per- 
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forms  its  appropriate  part,  seldom  awakens  curiositjr.  Turn  to  a  medi- 
cal dictiooaiy  for  a  definition  of  the  brain ;  the  learned  physiological 
lexicographer  says :  "  The  use  of  the  brain  is  to  give  off  nine  pairs  of 
nerves  and  the  spinal  marrow,  from  which  thirty-one  pairs  more  pro- 
ceed, through  whose  means  the  various  senses  are  performed,  and  mus 
cular  motion  excited"  This  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  will 
not  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  thorough  inquirer,  nor  illustrate  the  truthful- 
ness of  my  first  remark.  The  sublime  powers  and  superior  beauties  of 
the  brain  are  undiscovered  in  such  a  superficial  definition.  The  object 
of  this  chapter  requires  a  better  one.  Let  us  have  a  name  for  the  brain 
which  will  convey  a  better  understanding  of  its  office.  I  propose  to 
call  it  the  Capitol  op  thb  Nervous  Ststbic.  It  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  human  body  that  the  Capitol  at  Washington  does  to  the 
United  States.  There  are  telegraphic  wires  proceeding  from  this  Capitol 
which  connect  with  other  wires  leading  to  every  part  of  the  Republic, 
and  there  are  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain  which  connect  with 
other  nerves  leading  to  every  part  of  the  human  system.  These  nerves 
are  like  telegraphic  wires,  and  convey  impressions  to  and  from  the  bndn 
with  the  velocity  of  lightning.  They  permeate  the  skin  so  extensively 
that  a  slight  change  in  the  atmosphere  is  quickly  telegraphed  to  the 
physiological  capitol.  Experiment  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  the 
intelligence  of  an  impression  made  upon  the  ends  of  the  nerves  in  com- 
munication with  the  skin,  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  with  a  velocity  of 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety-fiire  feet  per  second.  Intelligence  ftom 
the  great  toe  is  received  through  the  nervous  telegraph  at  the  physio- 
logical capitol,  called  the  brain,  in  only  about  one-thirtieth  of  a  second 
later  than  from  the  ear  or  face. 

The  digestion  of  food,  by  which  process  blood  is  manufactured, 
depends  upon  the  electric  currents  sent  by  the  brain  through  the  pneumo- 
gastric  telegraph,  or  nerve,  to  the  stomach.  The  correctness  of  this 
hypothesis  has  been  illustrated  by  experiments  tried  by  a  celebrated 
physician  in  England.  In  these,  a  couple  of  rabbits  were  selected, 
which  had  been  fed  with  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  food.  On  on6 
of  them  he  performed  the  operation  of  cutting  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve 
leading  to  the  stomach.  The  latter  being  deprived  of  the  nervous 
stimulant,  the  animal  soon  died  from  the  effects  of  a  loaded  stomach 
coupled  with  suspended  digestion.  The  other  rabbit,  which  was  not 
openUed  on,  was  killed  after  an  interval  of  almost  twenty-six  hours, 
and  on  examination  it  was  proved  that  the  food  in  its  stomach  was 
entirely  digested,  while  in  that  of  the  former,  the  food  remained  almost 
ss  crude  and  undigested  as  when  it  left  the  masticating  organs.  Another 
experiment  was  made  upon  two  more  rabbits  in  the  same  manner,  ex- 
cept that  after  the  nerves  leading  to  the  stomach  were  cut,  galvanism 
was  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  send  the  current  through  the  discon- 


nected  neires  to  the  seat  of  digestion.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  honfl 
they  were  both  killed,  when  it  was  found  that  the  food  in  the  stomach 
of  the  one  whose  neires  had  been  severed,  and  put  in  connection  with 
the  galvanic  battery,  was  nearly  as  well  digested  as  that  in  the  other, 
which  had  not  been  operated  on.  These  experiments  show  that  the 
stomach  depends  for  the  performance  of  its  office  on  the  electrical  or 
nervous  stimulus  which  it  receives  from  the  brain.  Similar  experiments 
to  those  just  mentioned  have  been  tried  with  reference  to  the  heart  and 
other  organs,  in  all  of  which  they  ceased  to  perform  their  functions 
when  the  nerves  were  cut,  and  commenced  again  as  soon  as  the  galvanic 
fluid  was  applied.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  treatise,  to 
demonstrate  that  galvanism  and  this  nervous  element  provided  by  the 
brain  are  identical.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  not ;  but  they  are  so 
closely  related  that  one  will  perform  the  office  of  the  other,  and  this 
fact  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  two  forces  or  elements  are  similar  in 
their  character,  and  that  one  is  a  modifled  form  of  the  other.  Animal 
magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  galvanism  and  electricity,  all  differ  a 
little  from  each  other,  and  in  employing  the  term  eleetrieii^,  chiefly  in 
speaking  of  the  nervous  forces,  I  do  so  because  it  is  a  term  better  under- 
stood by  the  masses. 

ITERTOUS  TBLBGRAPHT. 

I bave  said  that  the  brain  is  the  capitol  of  the  nervous  system.  It  may 
also  be  called  the  great  receiving  and  distributing  reservoir  of  nervo- 
electricity.  It  is  largely  composed  of  two  substances:  one  an  ash-colored 
matter,  which,  if  spread  out,  would  cover  a  surface  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy  square  inches  ;  the  other,  a  fibrous  matter,  firm  in  texture,  and 
tubular.  The  ash-colored  matter  is  the  receiving,  and  the  fibrous  matter 
the  distributing  reservoir.  There  tre  in  other  parts  of  the  system 
various  smaller  receiving  and  distributing  reservoirs,  composed  of  the 
same  substances,  but  all  these  are  under  the  control  of  the  superior  one 
located  in  the  brain.  These  are  called  by  physiologists  nerve-centres, 
and  to  carry  out  the  analogy  between  our  nervous  system,  and  the  tele- 
graphic system  of  our  country,  the  nerve-centres  may  be  compared  to 
our  State  capitols. 

The  spinal  cord  is  the  great  nervous  trunk,  or  the  main  telegraphic 
wire  leading  from  the  brain,  and  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  proceed 
the  motor  nerves,  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  the  nerves  of  special 
sense.  With  the  motor  nerves  the  mind  telegraphs  to  the  limbs  to 
move,  and  they  instantly  obey,  for  the  force  they  carry  contracts  one 
set  of  muscles  and  expands  another  ;  for  electricity,  whether  animal  or 
mechanical,  has  the  power  to  contract  or  expand  any  substance.  By 
the  action  of  the  motor  nerves  upon  the  muscular  system,  the  phenomena 
of  animal  motion  are  performed.    Through  the  nerves  of  sensation  the 
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brain  is  quickly  informed  by  the  telegraph,  if  a  wound  is  being  inflicted 
upon  any  portion  of  the  body,  if  disease  is  intrudiDg  itself  upon  any 
organ,  or  If  anything  disagreeable  or  pleasurable  is  brought  In  contact 
with  any  part  of  the  body.  Through  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  the 
brain  Is  informed  by  telegraph  whether  it  be  light,  or  dark — ^whether 
there  be  silence,  or  noise,  etc.  80  we  see  that  the  Great  Artificer,  and 
not  Professor  Morse,  was  the  inventor  of  telegraphy.  To  Morse  belongs 
the  honor,  and  It  is  indeed  a  great  one,  of  having  adapted  this  same 
system  of  intercommunication  with  the  quickness  of  lightning  between 
Tillages,  States,  and  nations  ;  a  discovery  which  win  erentually  uuite  all 
mankind  in  common  sjrmpathy  and  brotherhood. 

Most  people  know  that  telegraphic  operaton  supply  the  electricity 
which  they  send  over  the  wires  by  galvanic  batteries,  piepaied  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  processes  explained  in  our  school-books  of  Philosophy. 
But  whence  is  this  animo-vital  electricity  we  have  been  speaking  of 
derived  f  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  The  principal  sourte  is  the  stomach, 
that  ever-active  laboratory.  The  dissolution  of  any  substance  sets  free 
the  element  commonly  called  electricity.  The  food  you  eat.  If  ^gesti- 
ble,  goes  through  a  process  of  dissolution  in  your  stomach,  and  as  it 
dissolves,  the  electricity  evolved  ascends  through  the  nerves  made  for 
the  purpose,  to  the  ash-colored  matter  of  the  brain.  The  yitalizing 
property  of  air  is  mainly  electricity,  and,  consequently,  we  receive  this 
element  by  the  lungs  and  pores,  from  which  it  is  taken  up  by  the  blood, 
and  carried  to  the  great  receiving  reservoir  of  the  brain,  which,  I  may 
add,  accommodates  more  blood  than  the  fibrous  matter  of, the  brain. 
The  blood  on  entering  the  ash-colored  matter  discharges  its  cargo  of 
electricity  and  nerve-nutriment,  and  returns  to  the  body  for  another 
load. 

Large  quantities  of  animal  electricity  are  also  generated  by  the 
alkalies  and  adds  of  the  animal  organism.  The  mucous  membranes,  or 
linings  of  the  cavities,  are  continually  excreting  a  semi-fluid  called  alkali, 
and  the  serous  membranes,  or  outer  coverings  of  the  same,  an  aqueous 
or  watery  fluid,  called  acid,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bird, 
if  these  fluids  are  so  placed  as  to  be  connected  by  parietes  of  an  animal 
membrane,  or  a  porous  diaphragm,  a  current  of  electricity  is  evolved. 

Hence,  we  find  that  not  only  are  our  stomachs  generating  electricity, 
but  we  are  Inhaling  it  by  our  lungs,  and  our  pores,  and  the  external  or 
serous,  and  internal  or  mucous  surfaces,  united  as  they  are  by  natural 
parietes  and  porous  diaphragms,  are  producing  it  in  large  quantities. 
As  it  is  produced,  or  enters  the  system,  it  is  so  modified  as  to  be  made 
fit  for  the  uses  of  the  body. 

The  brain  is  as  industriously  distributing  this  vital  electricity 
throQgh  the  system,  as  the  heart  is  circulating  the  blood,  and  too  much, 
or  too  little,  given  to  any  particular  organ,  produces  disease  therein. 
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Tb«  complete  withdrawal  of  nerTO-electridtj  from  uij  put  panlTSM 
b.  Ml  that  It  hu  Deither  kdm  nor  motion.  If  wltbdnwn  from  Um 
motor  oerres  only,  MnMtloa  remains,  while  motion  la  lost ;  If  from  the 
1  only,  then  motion  contlnuei,  but  aeiuatloa  U  d»- 
,  ^  stroyed.     If  withdrawn  from  the 

Mrres  of  apecUl  team,  the  powet 
of  hearing,  Keing,  •melling,  tod 
taAlng  Is  loat ;  or  it  may  be  wlth- 
drawa  from  onlf  one  set  of  tha 
nerves  of  special  senae,  producing 
aome  of  the  foregoing  difflcultlea, 
wllhou  t  affecting  the otbc r  senMS. 
Too  little  vital  electricity  giyeii  . 
to  the  liver,  rendera  that  organ 
torpid— too  much,  causes  neiroui 
congestloaandinOammatlon;  too  , 
little  given  to  the  stomach  causes  - 
□erroua  dyapepala — too  much  . 
makes  the  appetite  voracious, 
and  Induce!  other  derangements  , 
o  the  digestive  machinery  ;  and 
I  hence,  we  see  that  to  all  the 
organs  a  proper  quantity  must 
be  distributed,  or  disease  resulta. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this 
eiplaoation  further  to  show  that  < 
the  nervous  system  Is  a  complex 
piece  of  machinery,  as  delicate 
almost  as  the  spider's  web  which 
Is  spread  out  over  the  meadow 
grasses,  and  that  many  diseases 
arise  from  a  defective  nervous 
system.  Those  which  do  not 
and  which  may  not  come  voder 
the  exceptions  mentioned  at  the 
opening  of  this  work,  can  be 
disturbances  of  the  mind,  or  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
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From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  Is  apparent  to  any  logical  mind 
Ihat  diseases  often  result  from  trouble  or  depression  ol  mind.  So 
closely  allied  are  the  brain  and  the  nervous  or  telegraphic  system,  it  Is 
Impowible  for  one  to  be  disturbed  without  axcitlng  the  sympathy  of  the 
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other.  The  brain,  besides  being  the  receiving  and  distributing  reservoir 
of  animal  electricity,  is  the  residence  of  the  mind,  or  the  Ego  which 
controls  its  action.  When,  then,  anything  occurs  to  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  the  mind,  the  brain  at  once  telegraphs  the  melancholy 
news  over  the  wires,  or  nerves,  to  every  organ  of  the  body,  and,  like  a 
well-regulated  and  affectionate  family,  all  join  in  sympathy  for  the 
afflictions  of  the  one  which  they  regard  as  the  head  and  provider.  In 
some  cases,  when  great  grief  or  emotion  is  present,  the  brain  works  so 
actively  in  producing  intense  thought,  that  it  consumes  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  vital  electricity  of  its  reservoir,  and  when  this  bankruptcy  takes  place, 
it  even  withdraws  that  which  it  has  supplied  to  the  vital  organs.  When 
it  reaches  this  crisis,  death  results.  Emotions  of  the  mind,  it  is  well 
known,  greatly  affect  the  organic  secretions,  and  Dr.  Trail  does  not 
greatly  magnify  a  fact,  when  he  remarks  "  that  they  may  be  depraved  or 
vitiated  as  readily  by  excessive  mental  emotion,  as  by  a  drug  poison  taken 
into  the  stomach."  He  continues  by  saying,  that  "a  paroxysm  of  anger 
will  render  the  bile  as  acrid  and  irritating  as  a  full  dose  of  calomel ; 
excessive  fear  will  relax  the  bowels  equal  to  a  strong  infusion  of  tobacco ; 
intense  grief  will  arrest  the  secretions  of  the  gastric  juice  as  effectually 
as  belladonna ;  and  violent  rage  will  make  the  saliva  as  poisonous  as 
will  a  mercurial  salivation." 

Says  Combe  :  "The  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  digestive  organs 
is  so  direct,  that  sickness  and  vomiting  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  many  affections  of  the  head,  and  of  wounds  and  injuries  to  the 
brain,  while  violent  emotions,  intense  grief,  or  sudden  bad  news,  some- 
times arrest  at  once  the  process  of  digestion,  and  produce  squeamishness, 
or  loathing  of  food,  although  an  instant  before  the  appetite  was  keen. 
The  influence  of  the  mind  and  brain  over  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  is  familiar  to  every  one.  The  sighing,  palpitation,  and  fainting 
so  often  witnessed  as  consequences  of  emotions  of  the  mind,  are  evi- 
dences which  nobody  can  resist.  Death  itself  is  not  a  rare  result  of  such 
excitement  in  delicately  organized  persons." 

A  story  related  by  the  late  English  author,  Eliot  Warburton,  is 
interesting  in  this  connection.  "  A  Howadji,  or  sacred  traveller  (more 
given  to  lectures  than  to  prayers),  met  the  plague  coming  out  of  Cairo, 
and  reproached  that  demon  with  his  murderous  work.  '  Nay,'  said  the 
flend,  '  I  have  slain  but  a  few  ;  it  is  true  that  twenty  thousand  of  the 
faithful  have  died,  but  only  one-tenth  of  them  fell  by  my  hand — the 
rest  were  slain  by  my  fellow -demon.  Fear.'  " 

In  times  of  war,  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  health  has  been  many 
times  strikingly  exhibited.  During*  the  great  Civil  War  between  the 
North  and  South,  all  newspaper  readers  kuew  of  the  fatality  attend- 
ing the  Federal  "Army  of  the  Potomac  "  in  the  Chickahominy swamps. 
Jfoft  people  attributed  the  prevalence  of  sickness  and  death  amon^^  the 
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■oldlen,  mt  Uwt  time  tod  place,  simply  to  the  nowboleaome  ^r  of  the 
locmUtf,  but  this  waa  not  nil.  It  wai  a  dark  day  In  our  country's  Ua- 
toiy  ;  sutiy  of  our  brsTcst  meo  felt  diaheatteaed  ;  and  tneiital  depn»- 
■ion.  If  not  despair,  rendered  d 
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ir  country's  noble  defendera  lusoeptlblr 
to  malarious  Influence,  and  tliqr 
became  raady  victims  to  the  na- 
wholesome  vapors  with  which  they 
were  enveloped. 

The  frightful  mortality  attending 
the  allied  armies  at  the  Crimea,  waa 
no  doubt  more  attribuUble  to  bad 
management  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
manding officers  tlian  to  inclement 
weather.  The  soldiers,  haviDg  lost 
coofldence  In  their  commanden,  be- 
came depressed  in  spirit ;  they  were 
filled  with  fearful  forebodings;  the 
buoyancy  of  their  nervous  systems 
was  disturbed,  and  thereby  digestion 
Impaired.  Through  these  discour- 
agements they  were  made  susceptible 
(o  disease,  and  would  have  been 
liable  to  its  attacks,  however  favor- 
able the  climate ;  while  a  slight 
unfavorable  change  Id  a  foreign 
atmosphere,  under  such  clrcum- 
stancea,  would  induce  fatal  results. 
The  English  press  attributed  the 
sudden  drath  of  Lord  Raglan  to  the 
censurea  heaped  upon  him  at  home; 
Hsny  poliliciani  in  this  country 
ascribe  the  illness  which  ended  the 
career  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
Btaiesmen,  to  disappointment  in  not 
receiving  the  Preddeotial  nomina- 
tion from  a  convention  of  his  party. 
Thus  we  see  the  influence  of  the 
mind  on  the  body  is  generally 
understood  and  admiiied.  But  few  stop  to  divine  the  means  by  which 
It  is  effected.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  understand  that  every  organ  is 
notified  on  the  telegraphic  system.  If  any  thing  offends  the  seat  oi 
conaciousneaa  of  the  human  being,  and  these  organs  are  often  taxed  ot 
compelled  to  give  back  part  of  the  nervo-electrlcity  with  which  they 
•re  perfonulng  their  ofllces.    If,  through  any  acclijent  to  the  limb*, 
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eonUct  villi  any  powerful  poison,  or  fmpuriljr  ot  the  blood,  the  har- 
tnonious  evolution  and  circulation  of  Ibe  oervo-electrlc  fiuld  in  aoj  part 
of  the  bod;  are  dteturbed,  Itio  brain  feela  the  effect,  dlscoTera  Ibe  cause, 
and  faithfully  informs  ail  the  mem-  „ 

ben  of  the  family,  who  cooLrihute 
Tit«l  bealiag  forces  with  which  Ibey 
endeBTot  to  concilialo  the  dlfSculty. 
and  if  tbej  fail,  the  whole  sfBlcm 
1b  thrown  into  discord. 


Next,  I  will  speak  of  the  blood, 
for  all  diseases  which  do  ool  arise 
from  the  causes  alreadj  named  and 
ciplained,  bare  their  birth  Id  b 
deranged  condition  of  that  almost 
a«  mysterious  Quid  which  circiilales 
ihrougb  the  entire  system.  In  plain 
language,  the  blood  is  fluid  bone, 
fluid  cartilage,  fluid  muscle,  fluid 
nerve,  nnd  Quid  everything  that 
goea  to  make  up  the  humao  body. 
Technically,  it  is  maialy  compoMHl 
of  corpuscles  floating  in  liquor 
lanffuinu.  These  corpuscles  are 
miouto  bodies,  resembling,  very 
nearly,  In  shape,  pieces  of  coin,  as 
rapreMDied  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  9. 
They  can  only  be  seen  by  aid  of  ihe 
microscope.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  corpuscles,  the  red  and  the  while, 
or  colorless.  In  hoallb,  the  red 
predominates  in  the  ratio  of  ihraaar  -^ 

corpuscles.  HoO'inan  estimates  that  ^ 
tbere  are  twenty.^lght  pounds  of  , 
blood  in  a  man  of  average  size.  t.  li 
Tbla  fluid  is  drcuUtcd  tfarougli  the  >,  • 
■ystem  by  the  bearl.  arteries,  capil- 
Isries,  and  veins.     The  bcart  may  be 

said  to  be  the  capitol  of  the  vascular  system,  as  the  brain  Is  the  capilol 
of  Ibe  nervous  system,  ll  may  also  bo  called  the  receiving  and  dls- 
Iributing  reservoir  of  the  blood,  as  the  brain  Is  tbe  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing reserroir  of  the  nerro  clecirlcal  forces.    The  heart  is  an  Inccs- 
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MDt  worker  uid  k  good  tnauAger.  It  pnmpa  tIuI  or  arterial  blood 
Uirongh  the  arteries  and  capillaries  to  every  part  of  the  sfstem,  and 
pumps  It  back  through  the  Teina  to  itself  sgain,  and  then  pumps  h  into 
the  luDgi,  to  become  revitalized  bj  the  oijgen  of  the  air  we  breatbsi 
from  which  It  again  receives  it  to  seod  it  on  tta  recuperatiTe  ininbMi.  The 
be«rt  undergoes  four  thousand  contractlona  per  hour ;  each  ventricle  is 
reckoned  to  coDlaln  about  one  ounce, 
"*-  ^  and,  therefore,  we  are  brought  to  the 

utooishingreallzatloDtliat  two  hundred 
and  Dftj  pounds  of  blood  pamthrou^ 
it  In  that  brief  space  of  time.  The 
Deabj  parts  of  the  bodj  are  filled  with 
what  are  called  capillaries.  An  Iriah- 
tnau  ODce  remarked,  that  a  gun  was  ft 
bole  with  iron  made  around  ]t ;  well,  a 
capillary  la  a  hole  with  animal  fibre 
built  around  it,  and  there  are  so  many 
of  tbcm  that  the  human  ajstem  almost 
leaemblesasponge  in  vascularity.  Peo- 
ple who  are  cootlnuallj  drinking  some- 
thing when  the  thermometer  gets  Into 
the  nineties,  must  readily  comprehend 
this  statement.  They  are  constantly 
ra;  ■.the  drinking,  and  the  water  is  constantly 
lorerlor  rena  csts!  S.  tha  rlgbt  running  out  of  them.  Their  clotbing 
^^^Lt^  ^"Ih^^S^    becomes  ^iturated  with  their  perspira- 

tbo    ■ItasttOQ    ot    the    tttompld       .  ,  ,  ,,      .  r      r 

T»lT«;  B,  the  psrtlilon  between  I'""-  I""  ^^^  cap'lbines,  the  heart, 
the  two  TBDirlclei:  7.  ths  pdmo-  through  the  arterial  lyilem,  pours  the 
nsrr  "Mry;  8,  the  point  where  It  Hfe-givlDg  blood,  and  after  it  has  de- 
•epsrsu.  ud  «nl«™ the  rWit and  it^d  luyiul  atom*,  and  taken  up  the 

left  polmoDBrr  ertBrr  lot  the  cor-     '^  ...      v      -  ..     ,: 

re.poi.dli.flBn«.;B,U.efoorpul-    "orn-out  ones,  the  heart  sucks  It   up 
monarr  vein*  brtaiflnc  the  blood    through  the  veins  to  be  renewed. 
Inio  the  left  auricle:  W.  the  leH        The  blood  may  be  said  to  carry  on  a 
aarlclei  ll.leftTeDtitcle;  II.  oca-  .        -  >.    v         j 

lion  of  mlirsJ  vshe;  is.  location  cowt'"*^  '™1«  «'">  'be  various  organs 
ot  Blsmold  ysItbs  of  the  aorta;  and  tissues  of  the  body.  It  goes  out 
](,  the  poeltloD  of  the  Btgmold  freighted  with  fresh  living  atoms,  and 
valves  of  tbe  palDoDsry  arterj.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^t  the  body,  even  the 
bones  and  muacleo,  and  gives  that  which  will  repair  each  part  In  return 
for  atoms  which  are  no  longer  useful.  These  waste  matters  It  carriea 
to  the  dumping-grounds,  called  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  ucretoiy 
vessels  and  pores,  and  these  organs  empty  them  out  through  the  channels 
nature  has  provided.     The  heart  is  the  shipper. 

I  have  thus  intruded  these  illustrations  to  present  the  whole  mattM 
Clearljr  to  the  mind  of  the  non-professional  reader,  and  J  trust  I  am  fully 
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as 


Now  then,  let  us  suppose  Uic  blood  becomes  Impuro.  so 
tbtt  Ibe  heart  has  no  good  Brterisl  Quid  la  dispense  to  the  rftrioua 
nrgkas.  The  lallcr  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  oourishlDg  properties 
of  good  bl(Kx).  but  ve  left  1o  couDteraci.  na  best  they  ma;,  its  corrupt 
particles.  The  vital  parts  are  placed  in  the  position  of  a  man  with  his 
baoda  tied,  who  is  called  upon,  not  only  to  feed,  but  defend  himself. 
The  result  la,  the  human  roBchinery  becomes  clogged  vith  poisououa 
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humon.  These  may  block  up  Ibe  liver  so  that  it  cannot  perform  Its 
fuoctioDB  propcrljr.  and  Ihcrebjr  cause  irritation,  or  InflammalioD,  or 
tliey  msj  produce  a  tiibereular  affection  of  tiint  organ.  They  may 
attack  the  lungs,  producing  pulmonary  disease  They  may  irriiato  or 
loflsae  the  lining  of  the  stomach  ao  as  to  Impair  digestion,  and  ulti- 
mately induce  obstinate  dyspepsia.  In  short,  no  organ  or  flhrc  of  itie 
body  Is  safe  when  Ihi-y  are  present.  These  Impurities  are  more  liable 
to  affect  a  person  internally  than  eilenully.  Many  pcrsoDS  luppose 
If  there  are  no  pimples,  blotches,  ulcers,  or  tumors  on  the  surface,  the 
blood  may  be  considered  pure,  no  matter  how  much  pain  or  Buffering 
may  be  ciperieoccd  inside  of  the  outer  covering.  This  is  an  error  ;  for 
many  of  the  most  troublesome  affections  of  the  hidden  portions  of  Ibe 
body  are  caused  by  blood  Impurities,  Those  who  have  thcro  on  lh« 
nrtac«  an  the  mo&t  fortunate,  fur.  sa  a  general  rule,  when  Die  blood 
a  Mrenglb  euouRh  to  pitch  lUew  troubluaome  parliclea  out  on 
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tlie  niHiioe,  H  also  poMeases  the  MXtlj  to  ptolecl  tlie  interiM]  orgaas 
from  their  comipilng  inflocDce. 

What  I  hare  said  in  the  foregoing  reUoiTe  to  the  blood«  nlaftfla 
Tither  to  active,  than  hient  impurities.  The  latter  may  be  defined  as 
thoae  foreign  properties  in  the  blood,  which,  under  faroring  drcsom- 
stanoes,  maj  induce  disease.  Ordinarily  a  person  having  them  is  un- 
conscious of  their  presence.  But  let  some  poisonous  gases  or  germs 
infest  the  atmosphere,  and  they  at  once,  like  the  secreted  burglar,  opea 
the  doors  of  the  system,  coalesce  with  them,  and  induce  fevers  or 
difficulties  of  some  kind.  I  think  fevers  of  all  kinds,  including  acailei 
fever  and  measies,  may  be  traced  to  latent  impurities  in  the  blood.  A 
person  could  hardly  contract  small-pox  when  exposed  to  it,  except  for 
these  insidious  properties  which  render  the  system  susoeptiblet  As  a 
female  germ  cannot  produce  a  child  without  the  addition  of  a  male 
germ,  so  these  latent  Impure  particles  in  the  blood  cannot  generate 
diiease  without  meeting  their  affinitive  germ  or  poison.  Seed  cast  on 
ground  not  suited  to  it  produces  nothing,  while  simply  the  pollen 
blown  from  some  distant  field  on  to  Just  the  right  quality  of  soil,  seems 
to  meet  something  equivalent  to  the  ovule,  from  which  vegetation  starts 
up,  as  if  by  magic.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  many  scientific  men,  that  in  almost 
any  locality,  soil  taken  from  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  is  soon  cov- 
ered with  white  clover.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  attributing 
to  this  soil  germinal  qualities,  which,  brought  in  contact  with  the  pollen 
of  the  clover  carried  perhaps  miles  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  produce 
this  species  of  vegetation. 

THE  OBRM  THEORY. 

What  is  the  germ  theory  7  It  is  the  doctrine  that  disease  is  com- 
municated to  the  human  system  by  minute  animal  organisms  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  bacteria,  which  are  found  in  great  abund- 
ance in  both  air  and  water.  Bacillus,  spirilla,  micrococcus,  strepto- 
coccus, diplococcus,  etc.,  are  of  the  same  genus,  and  have  been  respect- 
ively named  according  to  their  varying  forms  or  modes  of  growth.  The 
reader  will  be  interested  in  what  will  be  here  presented  on  this  subject, 
and  before  this  chapter  is  finished  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  theory 
of  the  cause  of  disease,  as  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  is  not 
the  least  affected  by  more  recent  discoveries.  The  theory  of  the  causes 
of  disease,  as  given  in  the  opening  chapter,  first  made  its  appearance 
in  "  Medical  ComfON  Sense  "  in  1857-58,  and  when  that  volume  was 
revised  hi  186^70  it  was  repeated  in  "  Plain  Home  Talk,  eitbracing 
Medical  Covmon  Sense,"  substantially  as  the  reader  finds  it  at  this 
time.  Up  to  the  present  moment  its  correctness  remains  unchallenged. 
It  Is  not  at  all  disproved  by  the  part  which  bacteria  plays  in  human  ilia. 
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tbe  gran  botoaiit.  wis  probablj  tbe  int  Kdndii  lo 

Ike  gem  theoty,  Mvij  15B  jens  ago,  bat  It  reorired  no  reoog- 

nitkxi  fraai  the  iMdinl  prof nwina     Fftm  tkut  time  until  about  1879 

■cicutimi  wbowerecxpuhfUitgto  Mcrtfia  wbether  tbcre  was  aay- 

ihing  ia  tbe  theofy  of  ipowtaawwa  geaerifioa  were  oootiiiinll j  noMiBg 

agaiast  erideocse  of  tbe  ootrectaem  of  tbe  bdief  of  Uaasitt.    As  late« 

however,  Ml87iL  «< Appleloa*s  AmeiicaB Cjaopedla*' sutes (VoL  XVL, 

page  84S)  tbat  "we  are  atOl  ignoiaBt  of  tbe  dUTerent  Tinisei,  oonta- 

gioBS,  poisoiis»  wisfwifi,  etc    *    *    *    Tbe  most  wIMy  prerdliag 

doctrine  of  tbe  present  day  respecting  tbe  origin  and  comwmniration  of 

disease  btbat  known  as  the  germ  theory.    Special  organic  forms  known 

as  mycfozymes^  bacteria*  bioplasu.  etc,  alleged  by  Tarioos  pathologists 

to  be  found  in  contagious  fluids,  bare  been  tbe  sabjed  of  mocb  dis- 

cnssion,  aotne  contending  that  tb^  are  of  a  fungoid  growth  and  enter 

tbe  body  ns  paiasitei;  others  that  they  are  germinal  masses  derived 

from  ammal  etSh,  and  doe  to  a  series  of  changes  in  existing  matter 

under  new  circumstances ;  wliite  a  third  class  deny  positiyely  that  any 

such  germs  exifL"    In  "  Appleion*s  Annual  Cydopmdta"  for  1884,  it  is 

slated  that  "  the  study  of  micro-organisms  had  long  been  r^arded,  even 

by  the  medical  profession,  as  barren  of  piactical  results,*   but   that 

"  it  had  assnmffri  greater  importance  during  the  past  year." 

A  PBOPHKTIC  ▲RTICl.K. 

In  the  issue  of  Dr.  FoM$  Bealtk  M&nM^  for  Juoe.  1876,  may  be 
found  the  following  contribution  to  the  discussioii,  from  tbe  p«i  of  tbe 
author  of  this  Tolume  :  "  Pasteur  first  demonstrated,  aod  the  notion 
is  now  generally  received,  that  the  atmosphere,  no  less  than  the  water, 
is  filled  with  minute  animal  life  which  only  the  microscope  can  reTcal. 
We  are  in  tbe  habit  of  calling  the  minute  living  organisms  in  air  and 
water  bacteria.  Much  is  jet  to  be  learned  of  these  microscopic 
creatures.  But  if  they  are  at  all  like  the  higher  orders  among  animal 
life,  there  must  be  the  bad  as  well  as  tbe  good  among  them.  Observe 
for  a  moment  mankind  :  We  have  the  comparatively  good  people, 
those  who  are  tolerably  decent,  and  the  right  down  cruel  aod  wanton. 
There  are  all  grades,  from  those  who  are  aspiring  to  do  good,  to  those 
who  contemplate  only  mischief,  aod  glory  in  it 

"  Among  the  wild  beasts,  we  have  species  which  are  harmless  and 
disposed  to  '  live  and  let  live ';  aod  those  even  in  tbe  same  neighborhood 
who  delight  in  destroying  the  lives  of  their  more  peaceful  companions. 
Among  tbe  fishes,  too,  we  find  those  which  would  live  peaceably  if  they 
could,  subsisting  on  the  nutritive  matter  they  can  gather  up  without 
preying  upon  their  fellows,  and  right  among  them  are  others,  notably 
tbe  blueish,  whkh  are  so  destnictive  of  their  good  neighbors  that  they 
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1m?«  a  track  of  crlmsoD  blood  behind  them,  as  they  go  through  schools 
of  other  fishes,  io  pursuit  of  food  and  bloodthirsty  diTersion. 

"  When  we  look  still  further  down  into  the  vegetable  world,  and 
behold  the  valuable  vegetables  upon  which  we  so  largely  subsist,  we 
find  they  have  to  dispute  their  places  and  growth  with  the  rank  and 
pestiferous  weeds  which  grow  side  by  side  with  them,  unless  rooted  out 
by  the  provident  gardener. 

"  Would  we  not,  then,  reasoning  by  analogy,  quickly  suspect  that 
the  bacteria  of  the  air  are  yet  to  be  classified  into  species  as  follows  :  (1.) 
The  harmless  and  nutritive,  for  science  recognizes  air  as  one  of  the 
necessary  foods.  (3.)  Those  which  may  possess  neither  useful  nor 
injurious  qualities,  unless  some  conditions  arise  in  the  higher  animal  to 
invite  their  depredations;  such,  for  instance,  as  wounds,  or  pathological 
changes  which  depress  the  vital  forces.  (3.)  Those  which  are  absolutely 
poisonous  and  depredative,  seizing  upon  the  comparatively  healthy  sub- 
ject, and  prostrating  him  on  a  bed  of  disease,  and  possibly  death,  while 
finding  easy  victims  in  those  who  are  suffering  from  diseased  conditions 
of  blood,  or  depressed  states  of  the  nervous  system. 

"  It  may  be  that  we  have  a  typhoid  species  of  bacteria  whose 
undeveloped  germs  harmlessly  float  in  the  air  until  some  festering  cor- 
ruption or  filth  furnishes  them  a  nest  for  incubation,  whereupon  they 
develop  by  the  millions,  as  all  lower  orders  of  animal  life  do,  and  then 
carry  disease  in  their  path.  If  this  be  possibly  true,  then  why  not 
the  small-pox,  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  whooping-cough 
varieties,  all  dependent  upon  certain  peculiar  conditions  to  tifford  them 
nesting-place  for  the  germs  which  may,  if  this  theory  have  any  founda- 
tion in  fact,  be  ever  present  in  the  atmosphere." 

That  this  article  was  prophetic  of  what  science  would  eventually 
reveal,  was  glaringly  evidenced  at  the  great  Columbian  Exposition  in 


Io  the  lUastratlon,  |>age  96,  copied  rrom  the  Mlcroteopie  Journal,  may  be  seen 
maay  differing  forms  of  bacteria,  and  to  all  of  theae  have  been  ^ven  distinctive 
names,  many  of  them  being  rather  formidable  titles  with  which  we  need  not  try 
to  become  familiar.  NO0. 1  and  2  are  tpfurical  bacteria;  No.  2  represents  that 
foond  In  vaccine  lymph;  No.  8  represents  an  agglomerated  mass  of  such  bacteria; 
Nos.  4, 5,  0  and  7  are  found  respectively  in  arine,  soar  milk,  mouldy  vegetables  and 
spoiled  eggs;  Nos.  8, 9i,  10, 11, 12,  IS,  14  and  15  are  rod-Ukt  bacteria  with  variations. 
No.  10  being  common  to  soar  beer;  Nos.  10, 17, 18  and  10  are  sicetches  of  the  tibrU> 
varieties.  Not.  20, 81  and  82  are  iplriiiat  (or  spiral)  bacteria,  shown  as  they  appear 
■epaiata  or  In  swarms.  All  these  figures  were  drawn  by  the  expert  microscopist. 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Cohn,  from  what  he  has  observed  under  a  mlcroecope  magnlfytng 
six  hundred  and  fifty  diameters,  or  what  some  would  call  four  hundred  thousand 
times.  The  whole  group  as  here  reproduced  is  from  an  excellent  monograph  in 
pamphtot  form  entitled  *' Bacteria;  An  Account  of  their  Nature  and  Kffects, 
TofBther  with  a  »y»tematic  Deecription  of  the  Species,'*  by  T.  J.  Burrlll,  Pb.D.f 
Profo«or  of  Botany  and  Hortlooltars,  of  the  IUUiqIs  Industrial  University. 
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Chicago  in  1893,  where  were  exhibited  the  great  Tarlety  of  bacteria  that 
the  scientists  had  corralled  and  confined,  not  in  cages  like  the  animals  ia 
a  zoological  garden,  but  in  small  vials,  each  labelled  with  the  disease 
of  which  they  seemed  to  be  the  responsible  carriers.  These  germs 
were  indeed  classified.  The  alleged  germs  of  consumption,  typhoid 
fever,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  cholera,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  other  contagious  diseases,  all  bottled,  securely  corked 
and  labelled  for  the  inspection  of  those  who  could  use  the  microscope. 
Facetiously  rhyming  on  these  germs,  our  able  surgical  oontemporaiy. 
Dr.  Helmuth,  thus  speaks  of  one  of  the  varieties : 

**Oh  I  powerful  bacUlns, 
With  wonder  how  yoa  fill  ns 

Every  day  I 
While  medloal  detectlTes 
With  powerfal  objectives 

Watch  your  play  1 " 

Moreover,  they  have  been  given  distinct  names,  according  to  their 
nature  and  effects ;  they  have  been  pictured  in  a  manner  that  shows 
they  are  as  numerous  and  varied  as  the  photographs  of  the  thieves, 
pickpockets,  and  housebreakers  in  the  Rogues '  Gallery  at  the  Central 
Police  Station.  Nor  is  this  all.  For,  if  the  reader  will  be  patient  and 
pursue  this  matter  further,  he  will  discover  that  the  scientists  have 
found  many  useful  bacteria  which  may  be  employed  advantageously  in 
butter  and  cheese-making  and  various  other  useful  economic  processes, 
as  foreshadowed  in  the  article  quoted  from  the  Eealih  Monthly, 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  nauseating  odors  coming  from  any- 
thing undergoing  putrefaction  are  caused  by  the  bacteria  that  are 
attracted  thereto.  We  shall  see  further  on  how  butter  is  improved  hi 
flavor  and  smell  by  the  presence  of  the  bacteria  that  are  cultivated,  for 
the  purpose,  by  dairymen,  and  the  existence  of  bacteria  of  this  sweet 
smelling  variety  naturally  suggests  the  possible  existence  of  that  of  an 
opposite  nature.  We  may  have  microscopic  skunks  as  well  as  those 
which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Will  the  scientists  brave  the 
repulsive  odors  and  approach  the  decomposing  carcass  with  microscope 
in  hand  on  seashore  or  field  to  find  out  ? 

Just  after  writing  the  above  an  article  came  into  my  hands  by  G. 
Clarke  Nuttall,  in  Knowledge,  which  tells  us  that  the  peculiar  smell  of 
fresh  earth  is  caused  by  the  presence  therein  of  "  myriads  of  tiniest 
organisms,"  which  the  writer  thinks  belong  to  the  fungus  family.  It 
was  thought  when  they  were  first  discovered  that  the  minute  organisms 
that  produce  fever  and  ague,  chills  and  fever,  etc.,  were  members  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  one  physician  called  them  the  "ague  plant ;" 
but  they  have  since  been  relegated  to  the  animal  kingdom,  as  wUl  SOOD 
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be  obaeired.  If,  therefore,  the  f reeh  ploughed  ground  owes  Its  odor 
to  the  praseuoe  of  minute  organisms,  we  alresdy  hare  this  additional 
suggestion  that  perhaps  disagreeable  smells  arising  from  decomposing 
substances  may  in  all  cases  be  due  to  bacteria.  "  It  is  a  new  rerelation, " 
says  Mr.  Nuttall,  "to  find  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  their  activity. " 
The  earth  at  certain  seasons  swarms  with  them. 

It  may  not  appear  disagreeably  egotistic  in  this  place  if  I  relate  how 
the  views  contained  in  the  article  from  the  Health  Monthly  were 
regarded  by  a  promising  young  scientist  who  bad  Just  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the 
spring  of  1876.  As  be  was  fresh  from  college,  and  had  doubtless  heard 
of  all  the  latest  discoveries  relating  to  disease,  I  naturally  regarded  his 
Judgment  as  of  some  value  in  passing  upon  the  speculations  that  were 
exercising  my  brain.  I  verbally  presented  to  him  the  substance  of  the 
article  herein  copied  on  the  subject  of  bacteria.  He  listened  impatiently  to 
what  I  had  to  say,  with  a  countenance  which  betrayed  the  greatest  amount 
of  incredulity,  and  when  I  had  finished,  he  exclaimed  :  **  You  cannot 
prove  your  theory  !  It  has  absolutely  no  value  !  It  is  not  supported  by 
anything  science  has  revealed  ! " 

Many  years  have  passed  since  this  Judgment  was  rendered,  but  the 
Hune  young  scientist,  now  a  middle-aged  man  of  some  prominence,  if 
he  will  look  up  bacteria  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  (Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.,  18M),  he  may  see  a  great  variety  of  these  interesting  microscopic 
specimens  illustrated,  and  yet  many  more  have  been  discovered.  The 
dictionary  presents  only  about  a  dozen  of  the  most  mischievous  ones. 
Pig.  7,  on  page  88,  shows  a  choice  lot  of  them,  but  if  the  reader 
will  turn  to  a  medical  dictionary  he  will  find  about  two  hundred  or 
moPB,  an  bearing  a  distinctive  name. 

GERMS  OF  MALARIA. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  thought  that  malarial  fevers  are  attended 
with  the  invask>n  of  the  blood  by  some  low  and  minute  form  of  plant  or 
animal  organism,  now  called  microbes.  These  can  only  be  discovered 
by  high  power  microscopes  and  expert  manipulation.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  accepted  that  the  animal  parasites  described  by  A.  Laveran 
are  the  cause  of  the  aching  and  shaking  of  fever  and  ague.  He  has 
described  several  forms,  which  may,  however,  be  the  same  intruders 
under  different  guises,  or  at  different  stages  of  development.  Those 
which  we  have  chosen  to  give  of  his  illustrations  are  what  he  calls 
"bodies  No.  2,"  which  he  found  most  abundantly  in  the  blood  of 
malarial  patients. 

These  are  technically  called  the  corpuscles  of  Laverao.  The 
first  line  represents  the  bodies  themselves  of  various  sbses,  magnified 
1,000  times,  while  (i^  the  second    line   they    are   seen    in  or  upon 
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tha  red  oorpuaclei  of  the  blood,  which  In  course  of  Ume  diai 
■eemliig  to  be  eiteo  up  bj  the  pvmdtea.  Some  red  coipiuclei 
clear  ipoU  where  the  young  faiTader  has  Just  begun  to  grow.  Tl 
grown  parasites  someUmcs  show  at  their  borders  D  laments,  moTin^ 
great  raplditj.  Thej  are  very  long  and  slender,  and  can  sometii 
seen  moving  freely  lilie  eels  among  the  red  corpuscles  with 
rapidity  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  them. 


Vto.  & 


O 
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I.4TIBAR>  aWBMB  OT  MALABIA. 
CHKE8E   AND   BUTTER-MAKING   GERMS,    ETC. 

Under  the  head  of  ''Cheese-making  Bacteria,"  in    the    Liisr 
,  of  June  18,  18d8,  may  be  found  the  following  :     "The  *rlp 
Ing '  of  cheese,  so  as  to  produce  the  characteristic  texture  and  flavor 
any  desired  variety,  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
Dr.  Olav  Johan  Olson,  of  Norway.    •    ♦    •    Dr.  Olson,  it  seems,  1 
Investigated   various   cheeses,   and    has    caught  and  cultivated  th< 
microbes.    Then  he  has  reversed  the  procesH,  and  used  his  cultures 
produce  the  various  cheeses  from  which  he  started.    The  kinds  > 
microbes  arc  not  many,  but  by  their  (combinations  in  different  propo 
tions,  different  results  may  be  obtained.     The  milk  is  sterilized  an 
heated  to  10*-!^  C,  and  the  store-nxim  is  kept  guarded  against  foreig 
microbes.    Those  that  are  desiretl  are  added  in  the  requisite  proportions 
and  their  vigorous  growth  is  of  itself  enough  to  overcome  the  influenc 
of  accidental  strays.    The  prcxluction  of  the  kindH  of  cheese  is  uolongei 
an  affair  of  the  laboratory  ;  but  Dr.  OIhou  will  take  your  order  foi 
Oorgonzola,  Stilton,  or  Camembert,  ami  will  furninh  the  precise  descrip< 
tion  required  at  a  cost  satisfactory  to  your  jMK'ket  and  to  his  own." 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  to  Norway  or  elHcwhcre  to  find 
useful  bacteria  of  a  rare  kind.  While  the  World'H  Fair  was  in  full  blast 
In  Chicago  in  1898,  a  can  of  milk  from  IlruKuny  was  r«HM'ivc*d  in  appar- 
ently damaged  condition.  It  liiul  iMteii  for  wi*i'kN  on  the  way,  and  when 
opened  it  was  found  to  have  tt  iNuniliar  hllirr  iunle.  It  was  submitted 
to  Professor  Herbert  W.  Conn,  of  the  HioloKlral  l^lNtratory  of  Brooklyn 
Institute,  at  Cpld  Spring  HarlN)r,  Long  KUikL    Dtiring  the  summer  of 
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1893  he  was  experimcDting  with  the  bacteria  of  milk  at  the  Great 
£xpo6itioD.  The  sample  of  milk  which  had  travelled  nearly  half 
arouDd  the  globe  was  found  to  contain  just  what  Professor  Conn  had  been 
looking  after.  He  had  already  discovered  some  forty  different  bacilli  in 
milk,  and  this  one  he  labelled  Conn's  B.,  No.  41,  and  this  at  once 
became  famous.  It  not  only  improved  the  keeping  quality  of  butter, 
but  greatly  added  to  its  duvor  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  found  its  way  very 
soon  into  three  hundred  and  fifty  creameries  in  a  dozen  or  more  States. 
It  would  not  make  good  butter  of  poor  cream,  but  it  made  a  delicious 
quality  from  good  cream  ;  one  which  possessed  an  inviting  aroma  and  a 
nutty  flavor.  Butter  made  with  this  bacterium  brought  a  higher  price 
in  market  than  any  other.  So  we  can  get  the  best  quality  of  butter  at 
home  if  we  must  go  to  Norway  for  cheese,  and  this  is  due  to  bacteria  of 
the  useful  variety. 

There  are  other  economic  uses  to  which  the  kinder  species  of 
bacteria  may  be  put  which  have  been  presented  by  Professor  Marshall 
Ward,  in  his  presidential  address,  before  the  Botanical  Section  of  the 
British  Association.  He  is  said  to  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length 
on  the  many  industrial  processes  which  depend  more  or  less  for  their 
success  on  bacterial  fermentations.  As  reported  in  Appleton's  Popular 
Science  MonOtly,  he  says:  "The  subject  is  yet  young,  but  the  little 
that  has  been  discovered  makes  it  imperative  that  we  should  go  on,  for 
the  results  are  of  immense  importance  to  science,  and  open  up  vistas  of 
practical  application  which  are  already  taken  advantage  of  in  commerce. 
A  bacillus  has  been  discovered  by  Alvarez  which  converts  a  sterilized 
decoction  of  indigo  plant  into  indigo  sugar  and  indigo  white,  the  latter 
then  oxidizing  to  form  the  valuable  blue  dye,  whereas  the  sterile  decoc- 
tion itself,  even  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  forms  no  indigo.  Certain 
stages  in  the  preparation  of  tobacco-leaves  and  of  tea  depend  on  a 
carefully  regulated  fermentation,  which  must  be  stopped  at  the  right 
moment,  or  the  product  is  impaired  or  even  ruined,  while  in  flax  and 
hemp  the  best  fibres  are  separated  by  steeping  in  water  till  the  middle 
lamella  is  destroyed.  Not  every  water  is  suitable  for  the  process,  but 
only  that  containing  a  particular  bacillus,  which  destroys  the  pectin 
com|K)unds  of  the  lamella  and  leaves  the  cellulose.  A  process  depend- 
ing on  this  fact  has  been  patented  in  the  United  States.  The  steeping 
of  skins  in  water  preparatory  to  tanning  involves  bacterial  action  for 
removal  of  the  hair  and  epidermal  coverings  ;  and  the  swelling  of  the 
limed  skins  is  a  fermentation  j)rocess.  Hay  and  ensilage  have  to  go 
through  fermentations  involving  bacterial  action.  The  various  flavors 
of  butter  and  cheese  are  each  produced  by  special  bacteria,  and  the 
cultivation  of  them  has  become  a  considerable  business,  so  that  the  pro- 
duction of  whatever  flavor  may  be  desired  has  become  a  matter  of  reason- 
able certainty."  Jt  ha^  beca  foun4  that  clpvcr ^nd  man^  other  plants  th^t 
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aocamaUite  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  or,  in  other  words,  concert  nit 
from  the  inorganic  (mineral)  world  to  the  organic  (vegetahle)  world  d< 
by  the  aid  of  bacteria  on  the  roots  of  the  plant.   The  Medical  Preu, 
plea  for  microbes,  sajs  :  "An  American  con  temporary  points  out 
there  are  about  a  thousand  species  busily  engaged  in  the  destnictic 
wood,  and,  were  it  not  for  their  intervention,  all  the  trees  that 
grew  would  be  standing  to-day,  liviog,  or  it  may  be  dead,  but  in 
case  as  solid,  as  sound,  aod  as  firm  as  when  they  ceased  to  grow,  an( 
life  must  have  been  choked  out  ages  since.    •    •    •    They  are  acci 
of  contaminating  our  water,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  were  it  not 
their  cca.seless  activity  all  the  water  in  the  world  would  beaconcentn 
solution  of  cxcremcDtitious  and  noxious  products,  the  disintegratioE 
which  is  due  to  these  little  organisms.    Our  very  digestion  depe 
upon  them  to  a  great  extent,  and  if  they  were  withdrawn  from  cir 
lation  we  should  very  shortly  become  painfully  aware  of  the  fact.    1 
let  there  Im)  no  class  distinctions  ;  every  community  has  its  black  shet 
and  these  should  very  proi)er1y  be  branded  with  the  mark  of  iufan 
The  existence,  however,  of  these  misconducted  atoms  will  not  justi 
extending  the  anathemas  to  the  countless  millions  of  their  species 
whom,  and  with  whom,  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 

The  capacity  of  bacteria  for  reproduction  is  evidenced  by  Com 
who  calculated  "  that  a  single  bacterium,  by  growth  and  division  undi 
favorable  conditions,   could  fill  the  ocean  in  five  days,    multiplying 
us  it  does,  in  a  geometrical  ratio,"  They  arc  in  and  about  everything,  an< 
nro  far  more  numerous  than  any  other  species  of  living  thing.    The^ 
nre  quite  as  busy  as  any  of  us  in  doing  the  world's  work  as  well  as  ii 
perpetrating  mischief.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  between  the  gooQ 
und  bad  bacteria  as  much  destructive  conflict  as  there  is  between  the 
different  races  and  nations  of  mankind,  and  that  this  positive  check  to 
uver-pnxluction  may  continue  in  the  bacterial  world.    Let  us  also  hope 
that  the  more  highly  civilized  and  useful  bacteria  may  ultimately 
oxtiuguish  the  savage  and  barbarous  hordes  of  their  spedea. 

AHK  UEKM8  rUODUCERS  OR  SIMPLY  BEARERS  OP  DI8BA8B  ? 

Returning  to  the  baser  sort,  the  question  is  not  yet  settled  whetbei 
it  1m  the  bacterium  itself  or  the  poisonous  source  from  which  it  emerges, 
that  conveys  disease.  Professor  Jaccond asserts  that  "bacteria  are  only 
lieart'in  of  infection,  as  a  fly  may  become  the  carrier  of  small-pox." 
Pauum,  lUchardson,  and  others,  according  to  "Applcton's  Annual 
Cycloiuedla  "  (Vol.  IV.,  page  444),  have  discovered  "that  the  septiferoua 
fluid  caimot  be  depriveii  of  its  virulent  properties  by  either  boiling, 
eva|H)ration,  or  iH>mbinatiou  with  acids  in  the  form  of  salts,**  and  adds, 
**  that  as  no  life  could  survive  such  operations,  it  must  be  inferred  that 
\U^  toxic  ()H»isinu>\is)  agent  is  not  the  zoophytes  theqiselveSi  but  • 
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specific  poison  produced  bj  them  bj  a  process  of  fermentation  in  the 
putrescent  fluids"  If  tliis  view  be  correct,  it  is  the  poison  with  wliich 
the  bacteria  are,  so  to  speak,  bathed,  that  docs  the  mischief  of  conveying 
disease,  in  which  case  the  causes  of  disease  as  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  opening  chapter,  already  embrace  the  newly  discovered 
agent,  inasmuch  as  these  authorities  call  it  an  indestructiblo  poison. 
But  if  it  be  finally  determined  that  the  bacterium  itself  has  power  to 
produce  a  specific  disease,  I  predict  that  it  will  also  be  found  that  the 
mischievous  germ  can  only  find  lodgement  in  those  individuals  who 
possess  some  impurity  or  abnormal  condition  of  blood,  or  a  devitalized 
nervous  state  which  is  capable  of  giving  them  nesting.  Your  liale, 
hearty,  vitalized,  and  mentally  exuberant  neighbor  will  go  unscathed. 
If  otherwise — that  is  to  say — if  it  be  finally  discovered  that  there  are 
some  bacteria  which  can  take  hold  of  a  perfectly  healthy  man  and  pros- 
trate him  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  they  will  certainly  be  such  microscopic 
creatures  as  bear  some  analogy  to  visible  poisonous  specimens  of  animal 
life,  like  the  venomous  reptile,  the  deadly  insect,  etc.,  and  it  can  bo 
truly  said  that  the  victim  of  such  bacteria  has  been  laid  low  by  i)oisou, 
the  same  as  if  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  In  this  case  we  have 
the  iNicterial  variety  indicated  as  the  third  class  in  the  prophetic  article 
in  my  Health  Monthly  in  1876,  as  already  reproduced  in  this  essay. 

It  is  found  that  l>actcria  are  ever  present  in  everything  that  is  under- 
going decomposition.  They  seem  to  be  the  necessary  scavengers  of  air, 
water,  and  of  decaying  substances  upon  the  earth.  As  Dr.  Ball  puts  it, 
"  without  microbes  to  assist  in  effecting  chemical  changes,  the  earth 
would  reek  with  organic  filth."  It  would  seem  to  be  in  the  order  of 
nature  to  have  these  microscopic  creatures  enter  into  all  lifeless  bodies, 
and  assist  in  their  disintegration.  It  may  also  be  consistent  with  this 
law  that  they  should  enter  into  all  dying  iDdividuals,  and  help  forward 
the  destructive  process.  The  dying  process  may  bo  said  to  have  com- 
menced when  the  first  departure  from  a  healthy  condition  takes  place, 
however  slight  that  departure  may  be.  If  so,  it  is  but  natural  to  find 
the  blood  of  the  very  sick  man  teeming  with  these  destructive  little 
creatures.  In  all  advanced  stages  of  disease  when  the  doctors  look  for 
them,  they  are  found  more  numerous  than  the  fishes  in  the  sea.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  to  retract  or  amend  in  the  opening  portion  of  this 
chapter. 

There  are  abnormal  conditions  of  blood  which  can  hardly  be  called 
impurities,  active  or  latent.  For  instance,  a  person  may  have  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  blood,  resulting  from  which  he  is  weak,  pale,  and 
cadaverous.  There  may  be  an  excessive  supply  of  the  white  corpuscle, 
or  an  insufficient  supply  of  the  red  corpuscle,  producing  paleness  and 
Iftisitude,  but  not  necessarily  leanness,  as  people  so  affected  are  often 
(at    There  may  be  aa  Insufficient  supply  of  the  white,  or  a  super- 
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abuDdancc  of  tlic  red,  giving  undue  redness  to  the  skin,  and  pre 
posing  a  person  to  inflammatory  affections  and  congestions.  In  8h< 
the  blood  must  possess  very  nearly  that  proportion  of  red  and  wl 
corpuscles  which  nature  originally  instituted,  or  disease  will  pres 
itself. 

It  now  having  been  shown  that  a  free  circulation  of  vital  or  nerve 
electricity,  au  unruffled  mind,  and  good  blood  are  essential  to  heall 
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Both  the  red  and  the  white  blood  corpuscles  show  some  variations  In  size  and  shape, 

even  in  health,  but  some  of  the  most  marked  variations  from  the  normal 

or  usual  appearance  are  considered  distinctive  evidence  of  disease 

and  may  aid  the  examiner  to  determine  what  diseases  exist. 

it  requires  only  a  moderate  exercise  of  common  sense  to  perceive  that 
all  diseases,  excepting  simply  those  induced  by  poison  or  accident, 
originate  from  a  disturbance  of  these  indispensable  conditions.  There 
may  exist  hereditary  organic  weaknesses,  but  even  those  had  their 
origin  in  conception,  or  in  foetal  life,  from  the  disturbed  mind  or  vital 
fountains  of  the  parent,  thus  not  allowing  a  single  exception  to  my 
theory. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  will  next  be  directed  to  the  principal 
causes  of  nerve  and  blood  derangements,  or  the  primary/  causes  of  dis- 
ease. But,  before  concluding,  let  me  ask  if  the  foregoing  does  not  lead 
to  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  physician  to  a 
patient  is  to  see  that  his  nervous  system  is  set  right,  his  mind  emanci- 
pated from  all  depressing  influences,  and  his  blood  restored  to  that 
condition  which  enables  it  to  impart  the  tint  of  health  to  the  skin, 
Strength  to  the  muscle,  and  rich  and  abundant  Juices  to  all  the  tissues  T 


CHAPTER  It. 

•mE    CAUSB5    OF    NERVOU5    DERANOEMENTS    AND 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD. 


E  subject  ol  this  ch:ipter  opens  a  boundless 
field  for  the  tovcstlgation  of  physiologtsts. 
Indeed,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  traco 
out  all  the  iDfiucDoen,  Immediaie  and  re- 
mote,  which  tend   to  destroy  the  mental 
and   nervous  equilibrium,  and  render  the 
blood  a  fountain  of  deuth  rather  than  life, 
many  volumes   iilie   Ihie  vnuld  be  filled, 
and  then  Ibe  task  would  be  unfinlahed.     I  shall,  therefore, 
limit   myself  to  an  explanation  of   the  principal  causes — 
rhich  we  have  the  easiest  rontrol.    Enrh  sliati 
XiQ  trwied  under  lis  appropriate  head,   with  such  variely 
may  be  necessary  to  make  it  entertaining  as 
well  as  instrictive. 

■icnonmce. 
Thla  is  the  veliicle,  loaileil   down   like   a 
trolley-car,  or  an  excursion   steamboat,  tliat 
conveys  into  the  system  nearly  all  the  nervous 
dcraDgcmcnts   and    affections   of   the  blood 
which  afflict  the  human  family.     Plato  long 
ago  said  that  "ignorance  Is  the  root  of  mis- 
fortune."   A  large  proportion  of  all  the  evils    I 
of  which  the  esMjs  Id  this  chapter  will  com- 
plaio.  really  spring  from  one  common  root- 
Ignorance.     Errors  in  eating,  drinking,  sleep- 
ing,   dressiag,    ventilation,   sexual  Isolation, 
sexual   association,   medicuting,  etc.,thcbad 
habits  of  childhood  and  of  adult  age.  maybe   THTiNaTOLipruiiii-ELroiin 
traced  directly  lo  ignorance.     It  casts  a  black      vui  riNci  bt  the  htufs 
shadow  over  every  hearth-sloiii — it  makes  a      ormsBoom. 
dark  comer  in  every  institution  of  learning — it  clothes  with  bigotry  and 
fotDleraQce  thousands  wlio  claim  to  be  the  ni>osiles  of  religion — and  it 
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even  revels  in  ike  halls  of  science,  putting  smoked  glasses  over  the 
of  those  we  are  taught  to  revere  as  philosophers  and  sages.    It  makei 
peoples  of  all  our  planet  play  "blind-man's  buff,"  where,  on  e^ 
side,  there  are  moral  and  physical  pit-holes  ready  to  ingulf  them, 
one  sees  his  neighbor  in  his  true  character,  and  if  he  grasps  for  h 
only  catches  costumes  or  professions.     We  are  like  moles,  with  o 
the  rudiments  of  eyes,  groping  above  the  ground  inhabited  by  tb 
burrowing  beneath.     Thanks  to  Good  Old  Mother  Nature,  we  hf 
powers  which  those  little  quadrupeds  have  not,  and  if  we  will  I 
place  ourselves  openly  to  the  light  which  is  ready  to  shine  upon  us, 
we  will  be  tolerant  of  each  other's  opinions,  weigh  all  things,  and  ho 
fast  that  which  is  good,  our  posterity,  if  not  we,  may  behold  the  brigl 
ness  of  the  "  good  time  coming.** 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ignorance — real  and  wiffuL    The  latter 
the  outgrowth  of  the  former.     No  sane  person  will  voluntarily  sacriflc 
health  through  wilful  ignorance,  unless  that  wilful  ignorance  is  plumpl 
backed  by  some  of  the  genuine  article.     Like  the  "  Jacobs."  **  Origins 
Jacobs,'*  and  "  Ileal  Original  Jacobs,"  they  are  all  Jacobs  after  all.     i 
person  may  shut  his  eyes  to  a  disagreeable  truth — resolve  within  himsel 
that  he  will  not  see  it,  and  impatiently  trample  it  under  his  feet,  anc 
yet,  did  he  fully  comprehend  the  consequences,  he  would  desist  from 
his  folly.     A  glutton  may  overload  his  stomach,  with  a  full  knowledge 
that  he  is  violating  a  physical  law — knowing  that  this  violation  will 
certainly  render  him  physically  uncomfortable.     But  were  he  suffi- 
ciently informed  to  have  presented  clearly  to  his  mind  the  latent  as  well 
as  active  derangements  one  such  violation  engenders  ;  could  he  but  see 
the  innumerable  ills  which  will  remotely  spring  from  a  cause  appar- 
ently so  slight,  is  it  to  be  supjwsod  ho  would  siicrifice  years  of  phys- 
ical comfort  for  a   momentary  gratification  of  a  morbid  appetite  ?    A 
thoughtless  young  woman  may  dr(».ss  imprudently  to  attend  a  fashion- 
able ball,  covering  but  partially,  or  leaving  completely  expose<i,  por- 
tions of  her  penwm  which  she  habitually  wraps  in  flannels  or  furs. 
She  is  told  of  the  danger,  but  laughinsrly  retorts,  "  I  know  it,  but  I  am 
bound  to  have  a  good  time."    This  maybe  attributed  to  wilful  ignor- 
ance, but  a  stratum  of  real  ignorance  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.     She  has 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully  she  Is  made, 
and  how  one  slight  physical  derangement  may  lay  the  foundation  for 
many  diseases  ;  to  future  yeara  of  mental  and  bodily  wretchedness ; 
and  finally  1  premature  grave.     "  A  short  life,  and  a  merry  one  !**  she 
gaily  ejaculates,   without  knowing  that  such  a  thing  is  a  physical 
impossibility  ;  but  it  is,  unless  she  ends  her  brief  hours  of  frivolity  by 
cutting  her  throat,  or  otherwise  abruptly  terminating  her  existence  in 
one  short  moment,  for  all  recklessness  leads  to  mental  and  physical 
suffering ;  and  though  life  may  be  short  under  such  circumstances,  it 
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b  ftlwajs  long  enough  for  nature  to  inflict  her  penalties  ;  for  a  pcraoD 
cannot  die  witboiit  disease,  or  physical  InBrmlty,  except  by  accident, 
assanlnallon,  or  sulckle,  and  when  a  few  days  or  treeka  of  reckless  hi- 
larity arc  followed  by  nonllis  of  mcotal  and  physical  distress,  eTen 
if  death  does  come  to  the  rescue,  what  becomes  of  the  theory,  of  "a 
abort  life,  and  a  merry  one  t" 

Let  the  foregoing  two  luslances  aufflce  for  an  Illustration  of  what 
ft  generally  called  wilful  ignorance.  Wc  see  that  this  species  baa  lia 
origin  In  real  Ignorance,  ftod  that  a  better  understandUig  of  tbe  laws  of 
life  and  health  would  speedily  put  an  end  to  recklessness  entered  upon 
with  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  cODsequences. 

KEAL  IdNORADCB. 

Real  ignorance  Is  the  fearful  enemy  of  mankind.  J>t  us  commence 
at  the  very  begiouing  of  the  human  being.  How  many  know  the 
eaaential  conditions  to  bring  Into  the  world  a  healthy  child  T  A  man 
and  woman  love  each  other,  ortbink  tbcy  do,  p„  j]_ 

or  they  do  not,  but  It  is  expedicnL  to  marry, 
and  they  do  marry.  The  next  thing  you  hear 
b,  that  the  wife  Is  pregnant,  flow  did  she 
become  so  1  Accidentally,  probably,  for 
nearly  all  children  arc  the  accidents  of  gratl-  i 
fled  passion,  Instead  of  the  products  of  will-  , 
tog  parents  who  premeditated  and  prepared 
tbemselves  for  so  important  a  work.  Host 
married  people  are  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
their  own  physical  condition   at  the  i 

each  yields  tlie  germ,  which  is  to  stem,  iulu  i     ■      . 

eiixtencc  a  human  being,  has  an  everlasting  ' 

influence  upon  that  being.  Many  a  cbilil  has  the  creitfbe  or  iccideht. 
been  conceived  wbun  Its  fathur  wns  lounging  about  home  on  account  of 
alckoess,  and  to-day  suffers  pliy sically,  anil  perhaps  mentally,  from  the 
elTccls  of  that  paternal  illness.  There  arc  thousands  of  cliildren  to-day 
with  disordered  nervous  and  vascular  systems  who  ore  so  because  tliey 
were  conceived  at  the  "  making  up  "of  quarrelsome  progenitors,  Muny 
a  child  Is  the  offspring  of  a  rape,  pcrpctratctl  by  a  brutal  husband 
upon  an  unwilling  wife,  and  this  offspring  goes  through  life  with  a 
weakly  nervous  syslem  as  a  consequence. 

Hen  and  women  marry.  Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  mental  and  physical 
adaptation.  This  bolchery  of  human  |irtM-rcallug  miuhiuery  goes 
blindly  at  work  turning  out  babies.  The  bubics  ilii  nut  a.sk  to  lie  burn. 
Life  and  disease  arc  both  thrust  ui>ou  them.  P<i<>r  thiugs  1  The  doc- 
tors will  earn  half  tbclr  bread  and  butl^T  from  tlieso  wretched  spccl- 
mens  of  humanity,  If  the  unfortunates  iiiauuge  to  live  long  enough  to 
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earn  anything.  The  ignorance  of  parents  prior  to,  or  at  the  moment 
the  embryo  of  a  new  being  is  created,  brings  forth  only  the  first  instal- 
ment of  disease  with  which  it  will  have  to  contend.  Here  and  there 
a  prudent  woman  may  be  found  who  knows  to  what  extent  the  off- 
spring within  her  womb  is  physically  influenced  by  her  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  The  majority  do  not.  Few  men,  when  treating 
pregnant  women  with  unkindncss,  are  conscious  of  the  injury  they  are 
inflicting  upon  the  miniature  being  in  embryo.  The  period  of  utero-life 
is  one  fraught  with  danger  to  the  health  of  the  defenseless  little  creature 
which  nestles  as  shrinkingly  within  the  walls  of  the  uterus  before  as  it 
does  timidly  to  its  mother's  bosom  after  its  birth. 

The  babe  is  born  I  What  next  ?  Not  one  mother  in  a  thousand 
knows  how  to  rear  a  child  in  a  way  to  promote  health  of  nerve  and 
blood.  She  feeds  and  clothes  it  improperly  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood ;  she  drugs  it  almost  to  death,  or  lets  some  doctor  do  it,  for  ills 
proceeding  from  one  or  more  of  the  causes  already  alludc<l  to.  Then 
the  child  must  be  vaccinated.  How  few  know  the  fact  that  scrofulous, 
syphilitic,  and  other  impurities  arc  taken  from  the  arms  of  diseased 
children,  and  inoculated  into  the  blood  of  those  who  are  free  from  such 
impurities !  The  knife  of  the  father,  or  the  needle  of  the  mother,  or 
the  aid  of  a  physician  with  whom  the  parents  are  entirely  unacquainted, 
is  employed  to  perform  this  important  operation,  when  only  those  com- 
bining skill  with  the  greatest  integrity,  should  be  trusted,  if  it  bo 
deemed  best  to  have  it  done  at  all.  So  that,  from  this  source,  a  new 
element  to  corrupt  the  blood  is  imparted  to  the  infant.  As  the  child 
advances  in  years,  a  new  and  strange  passion  seizes  it,  often  before  the 
proper  age  of  puberty.  Ignorant  of  the  complexity  and  functions  of  the 
procreative  organs,  it  falls  into  bad  habits  in  efforts  to  gratify  a  natural 
passion,  and  further  nervous  and  blood  derangements  ensue.  If  it  be 
a  female,  she  arrives  at  the  ago  when  menstruation  begins,  untaught 
regarding  this  function.  She  observes  the  blood  issuing  from  her  body, 
and  frightened  at  its  appearance,  attempts  to  stay  the  flow.  I  have 
many  times  been  consulted  by  pale  women  suffering  from  menstrual 
irregularities,  which  were  induced  in  childhood  by  attempting  to  arrest 
the  menstrual  discharge,  by  applying  cold  water,  ice,  or  snow  to  the 
;4)arts.  Those  who  do  know  enough  of  the  function  to  avoid  this  error, 
do  not  know  how  necessary  prudence  is  during  its  performance.  In 
rural  districts,  the  out-houses  are  often  built  to  project  over  streams,  or 
they  stand  on  hill-sides,  so  that  draughts  of  air  are  continually  passing 
up  through  them.  The  best  of  them  in  the  country  are  poorly  built  for 
the  protection  of  health,  and  especially  the  health  of  women.  Many 
cases  of  menstrual  irregularities,  particularly  in  those  who  have  but  just 
commenced  the  performance  of  the  function,  may  bo  traced  to  expos- 
ures in  badly  constructed  j  laces  of  this  kind.     Keeping  the  feet  dry. 
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mod  the  bomms  safe  from  changes  of  temperature,  when  they  have 
been  made  Bensltlve  and  susceptiblo  to  dlscaso  hj  ciceBBive  dress,  are 
ptecautlona  too  often  oeglected.    In  some  caieB  too  little,  and  In  otbera 

FM.U. 


too  miidi,  cKcrciHO  U  indulged  iu  during  Ibe  menstrual  flow.  Tlie 
Moral  Kducalion  Society  of  Chicago  teila  us,  in  one  of  ilslracta  ;  "Tlie 
niotlier  holds  ilie  licy  to  the  innermost  life  of  her  child,  and  slie  should 
Impart  the  knowledge  which,  if  in  possession  of  Bona  and  daughters, 
might  aavc  lo  many  the  wreck  of  heultli  and  huiipinesa  which  often 
•tlends  the  outset  of  married  lite."     Bui  liow  arc  mothers  lo  imparl  ttt 
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children  knowledge  which  they,  too  often,  do  not  themselves  possess  ? 
From  their  own  experience  they  might  instruct  their  daughters  in  some 
things,  but  they  cannot  draw  from  their  personal  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge all  needed  instruction  for  their  sons.  In  manj  important  matters 
women  are  not  encouraged  to  know  much. 

AIR-BRAKES  ON   THE   CAR  OP   KNOWLEDGE. 

Dr.  Alice  Lee  Moqu^,  writing  the  author  from  Washington  about 
her  difficulties  in  gathering  up  all  the  useful  knowledge  she  desires  to 
obtain,  says  :  ''  I  see  it  is  claimed  that  our  Medical  Museum  has  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  world,  and  that  the  Museum  Library  is  one  of  the 
best.  Both  of  these  are  free  to  the  public,  but  as  the  librarian  refused 
to  let  me  have  Havelock  Ellis's  book  on  the  'Psychology  of  Sex,'  1 
guess  I'll  have  to  don  Jonathan's  trousers  if  I  am  to  be  intrusted  with 
anything  heavy,  or  along  the  line  of  sex.  And  yet,  could  you  have 
seen  the  beardless  boys  who  were  given  the  freedom  of  the  library,  I 
imagine  you  would  have  considered  me  quite  as  capable  as  they,  of 
understanding  and  digesting  anything  there.  It  seems  rather  ridiculous 
that  my  boy,  only  sixteen,  who  has  never  read  anything  more  technical 
than  his  school-books  in  his  life,  can  secure  books  that  will  be  refused 
to  the  mother  who  bore  him,  because,  forsooth,  she  is  a  female,  and  not 
supposed  to  know  anything  about  sex,  perverted  or  otherwise.  It  is 
galling  to  a  woman  who  has  to  endure  the  same  thing  in  every  direction 
the  very  moment  she  desires  to  know  anything  or  do  anything  outside  the 
beaten  track."  This  complaint  is  not  without  reason,  and  the  same  sickly 
sentiment  which  forbids  Mrs.  Dr.  Moqud  to  have  such  a  work  as  she 
sought  from  the  library  prevails  so  widely  in  society,  that  most  mothers 
are  willing  to  go  groping  through  life  ignorant  of  many  essential  truths, 
and  bring  up  a  family  of  children  no  more  equipped  with  knowledge 
pertaining  to  the  sexes  than  they  themselves  can  gather  up  from  some 
plandestine  and  often  misleading  source.  How,  I  again  ask,  can  such 
mothers  give  the  greatly  needed  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  to 
their  children  ?  Ignorance  leads  ignorance  hand  in  hand,  in  congenital 
bUndl^c^ss,  to  the  abyss  of  disease  and  death. 

7AL8E  MODESTY  LEADS  TO  HVGIEVIC  BRI^OR. 

The  coyness  of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  of  yoting 
^omen,  in  attending  to  the  ''calls  of  nature,"  are  fruitful  sources  of 
nervous  and  blood  derangements.  Children  are  brought  up  to  regard 
the  necessary  attentions  to  the  bladder  and  bowels  as  something  so 
indelicate  as  to  require  the  greatest  privacy,  so  much  so,  that  if  places 
constructed  for  such  purposes  are  not  entirely  shielded  from  obser^'a- 
tion,  a  young  man,  or  a  young  woman,  wiH  go  all  day,  or  possibly  for 
g^eral  days,  without  attending  to  two  very  important  functions  with  ^y 
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degree  of  regularity.  The  results  are,  the  blood  becomes  poisoned  by 
the  retention  and  absorption  of  waste  matters,  the  nervous  energies  of 
the  liver,  bowels,  kidneys,  and  bladder  become  paralyzed,  and  if  the 
victim  be  a  female,  the  pressure  of  water  in  the  bladder  in  front,  of  the 
ezcrementitious  matters  of  the  bowels  above  and  behind,  displaces  that 
sensitive  organ,  the  womb,  and  then  follow  all  sorts  of  ills  to  make  life 
wretched.  What  kind  of  etiquette  is  this  which  teaches  people  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  functions  an  All-wise  Artificer  has  instituted  to  preserve 
and  keep  active  the  most  complex  machinery  ever  made  by  His  hand  ?  Is 
it  indeed  a  disagreeable  task,  one  we  are  to  be  ashamed  of,  to  dispose  of 
the  useless  portions  of  the  liquids  and  solids  we  have  put  into  our 
mouths  ?  May  we  not  better  teach  our  children  to  be  ashamed  of 
gluttony— of  besmearing  their  mouths  with  vile  tobacco,  and  loading 
their  breath  with  the  vapors  of  unwholesome  drinks  I  May  we  not 
better  place  a  gate  at  the  door  wherein  so  much  that  is  injurious  enters, 
than  to  stop  up  the  outlet  from  which  many  things  purer  depart  I 
Especially  when  absent  from  home,  among  people  they  have  never  seen 
before,  and  may  never  see  again,  are  coyish  young  people — and  some  old 
ones — foolish  in  this  particular ;  and  because  appropriate  places  for 
physical  relief  cannot  be  entered  without  observation,  irregularities  are 
inaugurated  which  finally  bring  them  to  their  beds,  and  their  doctors. 
People  in  advanced  life,  unless  sorely  afflicted  with  mock  modesty,  are 
usually  more  sensible  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  still,  they  are  not 
sensible  enough  for  their  own  good,  nor  have  they  a  particle  of  sense, 
in  many  instances,  in  giving  right  impressions  to  their  children. 

Grown-up  children  know  too  little  of  themselves  to  instruct  those 
who  come  after  them.  As  before  remarked,  mothers  who  have  the  care 
of  children,  and  who  should  consequently  possess  all  attainable  infor- 
mation regarding  the  human  system  and  its  wants,  often  know  the 
least.  Picture  to  your  imagination  women,  well-informed  on  most  sub- 
jects, bearing  in  educated  circles  the  reputation  of  being  intelligent, 
calling  on  a  physician,  and  trembling  with  anxiety  on  account  of  a 
tumor  they  had  discovered,  from  which  they  apprehended  the  most 
painful  consequences.  An  examination  is  made,  and  what  they  regard 
as  a  tumor,  is  found  to  be  simply  the  neck  of  the  womb,  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition,  and  in  the  place  Nature  assigned  for  it !  Such 
instances  have  occurred  in  my  practice.  One  young  married  woman, 
of  unquestionable  ]X)pular  intelligence,  consulted  me  concerning  a  sup- 
posed cancer.  Her  mind  was  terribly  exercised  about  it,  and  she  hoped 
her  case  was  not  incurable.  On  examination,  the  cancer  proved  to  t>e 
simply  the  clitoris,  although  somewhat  inflamed  by  her  frequent  manipu- 
lations after  she  first  discovered  it.  At  the  outset,  it  was  only  the 
natural  organ  such  as  is  found  in  all  healthy  women  ;  but  she  could  not 
)^ td^ne  when  she  discovered  it,  thinking  she  "must  do  something 
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for  it,"  and  the  growing  irritation  resulting  from  her  attentions  to  tin 
supposed  cancer,  she  attributed  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Womei 
have  consulted  me  who  supposed  leucorrhoea  was  simply  a  natural  anc 
healthy  discharge.  With  such  ignorance  on  the  part  of  mothers, 
especially  when  they  are  so  thoroughly  saturatcil  with  fashionable  social 
nonsense,  we  can  hope  for  little  improvement  in  children.  We  must 
look  to  schools,  ultimately,  for  our  physical  redemption,  and  if  proper 
means  will  be  adopted  by  those  having  charge  of  our  institutions  of 
learning,  great  things  may  be  effected  in  one  generation.  In  the 
chapter  headed  "The  Prevention  of  Disease,"  I  shall  make  some  sug- 
gestions which  should  be  pursued  in  all  places  where  young  people  are 
taught.  In  a  country  like  ours,  so  full  of  school-houses,  ignorance  in 
reference  to  vital  matters  pertaining  to  physical  life  would  be  utterly 
inexcusable  if  the  right  course  were  adopted  by  our  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  school  committees. 

I  will  now  conclude  this  part  of  the  chapter  with  the  remark  that 
much  that  will  appear  in  subsequent  pages  might  be  embodied  under 
this  head,  for  ignorance  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  bad  habits  and  usages. 
But  under  separate  heads  can  be  given  greater  prominence  to  many 
things  to  which  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention. 

Violating:  the  floral  Nature. 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that  if  they  pay  fair  respect  to  what  are 
usually  understood  as  physical  laws,  all  will  go  well  w^ith  them  so  far 
as  bodily  health  is  concerned.  But  few  seem  to  understand  the  sym- 
pathy existing  between  the  moral  and  physical  man.  If  an  individual, 
to-day,  has  sufficient  physical  strength  and  endurance  to  suppress  the 
voice  of  the  inward  monitor — the  conscience — and  retire  at  night  with  a 
relish  for  sleep,  after  he  has  perpetrated  some  great  moral  wrong,  he 
imagines  he  will  always  be  equally  successful  in  crushing  out  his  better 
nature.  But  if  no  other  cause  intervenes  to  render  his  nervous  system, 
and  hence  his  mind,  wretchedly  sensitive  to  all  such  violations,  the 
effort  required  to  put  down  conscience  will,  in  time,  do  it,  and  all  at 
once  he  will  find  himself  plunged  into  a  mental  hell  from  which,  and 
into  the  sulphurous  one  pictured  by  ancient  theologians,  would  be  a 
grateful  deliverance.  We  cannot  persistently  do  those  things  which  we 
feel  to  be  wrong,  without  wearing  away  (by  slow  degrees,  p)erhaps,  in 
some  cases),  the  nervous  strength  which,  to-day,  sustains  us  in  viola- 
tions of  our  moral  sense.  If,  by  a  dishonorable  course  of  life,  a  man 
may  have  attained  wealth,  and  that  wealth  has  given  him  position,  and 
during  all  this  time  he  has  managed  to  preserve  a  fair  degree  of  health 
— possibly  excellent  health — the  loss  of  property  and  of  position  attained 
through  it,  brings  him  to  his  reflections,  and  the  doctors  have  no  easy 
t|t9k  t9  QUi^  ^^  o^  ^^^  which  almost  surely  overtake  hi^.    Then^  if 
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Dot  before,  Ibe  voice  of  conacienFe,  which  has  been  contumAcIonaly 
Mippressed,  keeps  htm  awake  at  Dight-time,  for  the  lessons  which 
■bnuld  hftTC  been  recefTed  from  day  to  day  for  years,  are  crowded 
upon  him  in  one  moment,  and  hypnotics  and  anodynes  are  of  no  avail 
to  briogtog  sleep  to  his  eyelids,  and  repose  to  his  agitated  nervous 
system.  Nor  Is  it  sufHcient  that  the  moral  nature  be  simply  preserved. 
Id  order  to  make  a  mao  strong  and  noble.  It  must  be  built  up.  As 
physical  exercise  develops  the  muscle,  so  exercise  of  the  moral  facultiea 
develops  the  moral  strength  of  the  man,  and  this  moral  strength  nukes 
him  mentally  buoyant,  courageous,  and  happy ;  and  this  condition  of 
mind  promotes  digestion,  gives  regular  puUa- 
tion  to  the  heart,  action  to  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, full  and  deep  respiration,  and  muscular 
life  and  elasticity. 

It  U  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  do 
as  his  conscientious  neigh Ixir,  or  as  society  dic' 
tates.  So  long  as  mankind  are  not  run  In  one 
mould,  there  will  be  diversity  of  opinion,  and 
each  man  iritl  form,  from  investigation  and 
reBection,  a  moral  standard,  considerably  his 
own,  or  at  least  modified  by  his  individuality. 
It  Is  not  what  others  say  of  us  individually, 
or  what  people  of  other  nationalities  say  of 
our  nation,  that  will  make  us  great,  power- 
ful, and  happy.  It  Is  what  we  can  feel  re-  """"  "■—'■'  ""-•  •"  ^"■ 
garding  ourselves  ;  it  is  the  self-respect  which 

a  noble  life  creates;  If  our  consciences  can  unequivocally  pronounce 
the  verdict— RconT— we  are  at  onee  Invincible— we  are  happy — wo  are 
healthy.  The  applause  of  others  may  tickle  our  vanity,  at  the  moment 
we  think  it  misapplied  ;  but  the  applause  of  conscience  sinks  a  shaft  of 
moral  strength,  an  unfathomable  pleasure,  <lown  into  the  very  soul's 

It  docs  not  simply  dwarf  a  man  morally  to  devote  his  entire  ener- 
gies to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  the  attainment  of  some  other 
telflsh  object.  It  changes  his  physiognomy,  or  at  least  prevents  it  from 
au)ulring  a  look  of  oohleDeas.  An  individual  may  not  be  legally  dis- 
honorable, while  straining  every  nerve  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
KiSsb  purpose,  but  the  simple  neglect  of  his  moral  nature  makes  him 
less  a  man,  not  only  In  a  moral  but  in  a  physical  sense.  The  ner- 
vous stimulus,  or  life  force,  has  been  consumed  for  the  realization  of 
the  one  object  of  bis  ambition,  and  the  various  organs  of  the  body  have 
been  cheated  of  that  which  belongi-tl,  in  purl,  to  tbcm,  sothutadwarfed 
•out  looks  out  of  a  body  which  has  not  been  healthfully  developed. 
He  may  not  be  a  shrunken  man  pliyiilcally,  he  may  be  fat— plump  as  an 
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kMennMi  ;  If  no,  nmnh  of  the  rful  foms  he  nrtes  Id  bk  aggnodtai 
immt  iiv  iM«]«<1  tn  Kplritualuu  tbi*  ^mm  corpoirilT.  Hbtf  joa  dcvc 
icilirM)  lidw  much  difffrrnre  there  U  in  the  pbnical  appeaisnce  of  i 
^irxl  fat  nun,  aiMl  a  fat  man  «hoba4  Deflected  hiimonldeTClopmcBt' 
¥nitn  the  r<irn)er,  Ibe  loul  Bhinca  out  like  a  ll^t  ftna  a  wiodcnr  ;  tiM 
kttfrr  hu  no  more  «|ilritual  rMliaocy  than  ibe  wax  Cipire  of  a  aiipniD] 
abowman.  Ho  that  sinaof  omUrion.  an  wellaaofcotDmiMioD.agaiDfl  tb( 
mini  nature,  affect  the  phjuical  wdl-beiog.  There  k  no  one  waj.  per- 
bapa,  In  wbleb  the  moral  nun  h  more  tortured  tban  in  Ibe  punuit  of 
WfiUtb  anil  piMitloo.  Id  fact,  thh  part  of  man'*  nature  ia  ofleii  aacrl- 
lk«d  entirely  for  the  naiizatloD  of  these  ob}ect«  la  ourcompetitire  wmUL 

BOW    IT   WAS   VIEWKD   BT   A    KUTED  FREACHKK. 

ris.  14.  ThelateHeoryWardBeecber,  Inoae 

of  hli  aermoos,  prescDted  aomethiog 
intc-rei'tiDg  Id  this  coaaectlon.  "  Md 
70U  ever,"  be  aski,  "  see  hwd  made  in 
this  worI<lTThej  had  do  great  wtadom; 
Ihej  bad  no  great  honor ;  they  bad 
do  great  heroism  ;  thej  had  ao  great 
patience ;  thej  had  do  great  mcebDess ; 
they  had  Do  great  wealth  of  lore ;  but 
thej  bad  a  certain  much  wisdom  ;  thef 
knew  bow  to  thniBt  tbeir  bands  in 
where  dirt  wag  to  be  moulded  ;  they 
knew  how  to  amass  property;  they 
Ldi'w  bow  lo  construct  ships  aod 
lioii8e«  ;  tbej  had  a  hind  of  ferreting 
eye,  a  sort  of  weasel  Bagaclty  ;  they 
were  keen  and  sharp  ;  tbey  were  tM 
tolic  pros|>erouB,  thriTing  men;  they 
were  being  built  up  according  to  the 
enlimaiion  of  men.  Give  a  man  five 
tbounand  dollars,  and  you  have  laid 
'  tbe  foundation  on  wbicb  to  butM 
*""  """""*"■  '  him— you  have  gothls  feet  built ;  give 

him  ti-ii  lliinimnd,  and  yoti  bavo  built  htm  up  to  Hie  koces  ;  give  bim 
twi'Uty  nvr  tbciumiid  niid  you  have  built  lilm  to  the  loins  ;  give  bim  a  hun- 
dnil  Ihoiiwinil.  iiixl  you  h«vi!  liulll  bim  above  tbe  heart  ;  give  bim  two 
bundrtil  th<iM».ind.  ami  he  i*  uwdo  all  over.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollam  will  biiibi  .1  man  in  thl»  world  ;  two  hundred  and  flfty  thousand 
will  make  a  guoil  deal  of  a  man  ;  flvo  bundrod  tbousaud  makes  «  splen- 
did fellow.  M  tho  world  goes.  Tbe  great  trouble,  however.  Is  that 
although  tho  mnterlaU  way  not  be  very  coaUy,  as  God  looka  upon  them. 
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HKD  find  It  difficult  to  build  themselves  in  this  ynj.  Besides,  they  are 
very  easily  unbuiit.  Where  a  man  is  merely  what  he  owns.  It  doea  not 
take  long  to  annihlkte  bim.  You  can  take  a  man's  head  oS  with  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  you  can  cut  him  In  two  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  ;  you  can  annihilate  him  with  a  kick  of  five  hundred 
thousand,  so  that  there  would  bo  nothing  left  of  him  but  smoke  1 

"  There  arc  thousands  of  thousands  ir„  ,11^ 

of  men,  of  whom.  If  you  lake  away 
their  houses,  and  ships,  and  lands,  and 
fiscal  skill,  and  such  other  qualities 
belonging  to  them  as  they  will  not  want 
in  Heaven,  andcannotcarry  to  Heaven, 
there  will  not  bo  enougl  left  lo  rep 
Tesent  them  here  of  ngh  eousnes.  and 
godliness,  and  fa  and  love  and 
patience,  and  meekneas  and  su  h  I  ke 
qualilies.  They  have  used  a  hese 
qualities  up  for  fue  forth  ma  h  nc 
It  has  tieen  be  r  bus  ncss  in  fe  lo 
sacrifice  prob  y  tha  tbcy  m  ght  be 
rich  ;  that  they  m  ght  ga  n  power  an  1 
influence  ;  hat  hey  m  ght  make  the  r 
bold  00  tlie  wo  d  broader  ami 
stronger ;  and  if  ll  ey  cannot  carry 
forth  these  b  ngs  wh  h  have  t>cen  Ih 
objects  to  Ilea  talnment  of  wh  hthey 
had  devoted  a  1  he  r  cnergi  -^  itbat  s 
left  for  Ihem  o  go  out  of  1  fe  w  h  ? 
You  eee  no  on  y  s  ogle  spec  men  but 
whole  ranks  of  e  dwa  t  i  n>c  t 
claw  of  m  □  pa  ing  ca  h  o  her  on 
the   should  ;nsl«nng     n  I    o  he 

and  speaking  of  each  other  a.s   our  first 
men,'   'our  largest  men;    'our    inBu-     ■■r„F.  nzv^^,r.orTB.o^„rBu. 
entlal  men,'  'our  strong  men  ;'  and  j-el,  ilbtiiatiiis.    beholu  tiik  cok- 

if  you  were  to  take  away  from  them         tribt." 
that  of  which  the  grave  will  ilivcsl  lliem,  you  could  not  find  them  even 
with  a  microscope  I 

"  Do  you  not  know  Jitsl  such  men  ?  If  you  were  to  think  of  those 
t>elonging  to  your  own  circle  of  acquaintance,  nixl  ifk,  not  what  this 
aod  that  man  are  worth  ss  factors  in  material  things,  but  what  they  arc 
worth  as  Ood  looks  upon  them,  what  ihcy  are  worth  when  meas- 
ured by  their  righteousncBs,  and  faith,  aud  love,  and  patience, 
and    mcckueas,    those    Ihiuga   wbirh  arc  lo  make  up  our  manhood 
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Id  the  eternal  world,  would  you  not  find  among  them  those  of  whom, 
if  their  selfishness,  their  heartlessness,  their  grasping  skill,  their 
worldly  wisdom  were  taken  from  them,  there  would  be  scarcely  any 
thing  left  ?  " 

NO  GREAT  NAMES  ON  FENCES. 

It  often  happens  that  such  men — men  who,  instead  of  making  great 
names  by  pursuing  some  moral  or  beneficent  object,  simply  write  their 
naues  on  checks,  business  receipts,  carve  them  out  on  trees,  pencil 
them  out  on  bams,  on  walls,  and  on  the  rude  partitions  of  summer- 
resorts — awaken  to  a  consciousness,  of  their  moral  impoverishment  after 
they  become  somewhat  sated  with  wealth  and  petty  enjoyments ;  and 
then  there  is  a  summary  precipitation  ;  a  break -down  of  energy,  of  pride, 
of  ambition,  of  appreciation  of  what  they  have  attained,  and  so  much 
disappointment  and  mental  wretchedness,  that  health  fails,  and  oh,  how 
hard  it  is  with  hygiene,  with  tonics,  with  therapeutical  electricity,  with 
every  means  science  and  skill  have  discovered,  to  build  up  such  men  I 
They  are  the  worst  physical  wrecks  that  enter  a  doctor's  office ;  and 
although  they  say  they  would  give  all  they  possess  for  physical  health 
and  mental  quietude,  they  cling  tenaciously  to  the  gold  they  have  so 
long  worshipped.  How  can  they  afford  to  part  with  it  ?  All  their 
generosity,  all  their  love  of  neighbor,  all  their  love  of  humanity,  and 
every  good  quality  they  brought  into  the  world  with  them,  have  been 
melted  into  the  glittering  lump. 

Although,  as  before  remarked,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  sacri- 
fice the  moral  nature  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  position  in  this  world 
of  pride  and  competition  than  in  any  other  way,  there  is  a  manifest 
carelessness  in  regard  to  the  preservation  and  development  of  the  spark 
of  nobleness  within  us  in  every  department  of  Mfe.  Few  men  and 
women,  comparatively,  arc  fully  truthful.  Few  treat  their  neighbors 
with  exact  justice  ;  too  many  sacrifice  peace  of  mind  for  momentary 
pleasure  ;  thousands  are  daily  and  hourly  doing  what  they  knato  to  be 
wrong.  After  all  this  violation  of  the  moral  sense  come  self-accusation, 
remorse,  wretchedness,  loss  of  sleep,  loss  of  nervous  vivacity  and 
strength,  and  finally  the  whole  system  becomes  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  committal  of  sins  for  which  punishment  is  only  looked  for  beyond 
the  present  life,  when  it  is  hoped  an  escape  may  be  effected  through 
"the  vicarious  atonement."  Present  chastisements  are  overlooked,  or 
attributed  to  other  causes.  People  are  often  ill  without  knowing  the 
cause,  when,  if  they  would  turn  their  eyes  inward  and  examine  them- 
selves searchingly,  they  would  find  that  their  physical  discomforts  aroee 
from  discords  and  inharmouies  resulting  from  doing  injustice  to  a 
neighbor,  for  wantonly  letting  slip  a  glorious  opportunity  to  make  some 
one  happy. 
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KatSons,  as  well  as  individuals,  suffer  from  wrong-doing.  GoTem- 
ments  convulse  and  cripple  their  power,  and  shatter  their  eamtUutwm 
by  acts  of  injustice.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  surer  to  end 
in  discord,  war,  and  bloodshed  than  despotism.  Let  anybody  of  organ- 
ized men  prevent  some  other  men  from  enjoying  the  privileges  they 
arrogate  to  themselves,  what  more  natural  than  for  those  oppressed 
men  to  conspire  for  the  assassination,  or,  at  least,  overthrow  of  their 
oppressors  ?  What  can  be  a  more  dangerous  clement  in  one  people 
than  the  existence  among  them  of  another  people,  who,  for  some  reason 
not  founded  upon  justice,  are  denounced  as  not  so  good,  not  so  intelli- 
gent, not  so  capable  in  acy  sense,  and  for  which  they  are  denied  privi- 
leges in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  which  their  more  powerful  neighbors 
maintain  for  themselves  ?  Can  we  reasonably  hope  to  outlive  con- 
spiracy, war,  and  bloodshed,  till  we  take  our  neighbor  by  the  hand 
rather  than  by  the  throat  ?  Considering  the  prevalence  of  conceit  in 
this  world,  are  any  of  you  quite  sure  you  are  any  better  or  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  man  you  are  holding  your  foot  upon  ?  and  if  so,  is  it  not 
clearly  your  duty  to  take  your  foot  off,  give  him  a  helping  hand,  and 
the  widest  opportunities  and  incentives  for  culture  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  devote  the  money  you  are  paying  the  soldier  or  policeman  to 
keep  him  in  vassalage,  to  his  education  and  elevation  ?  Some  one  has 
said  :  ''A  conscience  is  needed  for  the  age,  as  for  the  individual — a 
power  which  shall  reveal  it  to  itself,  and  arouse  and  convict  it."  If, 
to-day,  every  ruler  on  our  planet  were  making  it  the  one  great  aim  of 
his  life  to  give  equal  religious,  political,  and  social  rights  to  all  people  ; 
if  oppressions  were  lifted  from  the  hearts  and  shoulders  of  all  men,  if 
every  individual  would  see  his  neighbor's  rights  as  clearly  as  he  dis- 
cerns his  own,  the  clash  of  arms  on  the  battle-field  between  contending 
nationalities,  the  voice  of  intolerance  between  differing  religionists,  dis- 
putes in  questions  of  law,  the  muttcrings  of  men  in  petty  strife,  would 
all  be  swallowed  up  in  one  grand  millennium  of  happiness  and  kindly 
feeling,  which  would  go  far  toward  promoting  individual  health  and 
national  greatness.  This,  you  may  say,  is  an  ideal  picture,  and  cannot 
be  realized,  but  self-improvement  will  do  it.  If  each  one  of  us  will 
bestow  a  portion  of  that  labor  and  criticism  upon  ourselves  which  we 
put  forth  professedly  to  improve  our  neighbors,  the  object  aimed  at 
will  in  time  be  accomplished.  Nations  are  made  up  of  individuals,  and, 
consequently,  it  is  only  necessary  that  every  person  know  how  much 
his  own  health  and  happiness  depend  upon  those  of  his  neigh- 
bor, and  set  himself  about  making  himself  more  just,  more  truthful, 
more  tolerant;  to  make  society,  nation,  and  government  what  each 
should  be.  We  are  apt,  too,  to  say,  our  neighbor  will  not  adopt  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  that,  therefore,  we  will  not.  This  is  nudnly  the 
reason  why  a  better  condition  of  things  is  not  attained.    Every  one  Is 
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waitiDg  for  another.  Let  erery  one  who  feels  the  first  impulse  toward 
aelf-refoTmstlon,  Inau^rate  the  work  at  once.  If  tiODe  of  hU  ndgh- 
Ijore  do,  he  will  find  a  full  compensation  (d  the  mental  and  physical 
benefits  that  accrue  lo  himself,  and  if  he  auflcra  from  injustice  froni 
olfaers,  he  certaiolf  docs  not  suffer  from  injustice  to  himself.  One 
Ibousaod  such  men  scattered  orcr  the  irorld  In  one  generatloQ,  would 
become  tea  tbousand  in  the  next,  and  mlgtit,  in  a  few  geaeratlons,  bo 
CMWDled  by  millions.  Why  hesitate  tiecausc  such  a  work  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  our  life-time  f  Because  of  the  disposition  of  men  to 
wait  for  each  other  ia  uodertakiog  the  work  of  Belf-improTemcnt,  the 
world  la  now  filled  with  dishonorable  retaliatioD.  I  will  relate  an 
Instance  in  point.  Standing  at  the  counter  of  a  tradesman,  while  the 
Utter  was  telling  a  customer  what  a  smart  trick  ho  had  perpetratwi 
uponBomeoQcwhohadcheatedhim.  I  was  wit- 

'  ness  to  the  narration  of  the  dishonorable  feat, 

durlDgthclcllingofwhich  his  cycsBparklod  with 
revengeful  delight.  lie  coDcludcd  with  the 
triumphant  interrogatory.  "  Didn't  I  serve  him 
right  ?"  This  seemed  as  much  directed  lo  me 
ss  to  my  fellow -customer,  and  I  felt  morally 
bound  to  respond,  when  the  followiog  colloquy 
ensued : 

'■  I  donl  think  you  did." 
"-HADKSMAN— ■■  Well.  Ido.  for hc Is the biggcst 
scoundrel  in  the  city  ;  and  I  always  like  to  get 
Btart  of  such  men.     He  is  always  looking 
out  for  a  smart  game  of  grab." 

"But  of  whom  arc  dishonorable  people  to 
learn  lessons  of  lionesly,  if  every  one  who  is 
dcfralldeil  by  them,  retaliates  wheu  opportunity 
^   otters  ? " 

Tradesman. — "  That  isall  very  nice,  but  lam 
Dot  the  man  to  let  a  good  chance  slip  to  get 
even  with  llie  fellow  who   comes  a  big  tiling 

"Well,  then,  you  are  only  conflrmingthc  usual  opinion  of  dishonor- 
able men,  that  'all  men  are  dishoDcst.'  and  your  retaliation  on  him  will 
lead  him,  when  opportunity  presents,  lo  again  retaliate  on  you,  and  so 
on  indeflnllely,  till  death  ends  the  warfare.  Perhaps  if  you  had  re- 
minded him  of  the  chance  presented  lo  'get  evco  with  him.'  and 
spurned  It  as  something  you  could  not  stoop  to,  it  would  have  aroused 
the  Bleeping  sense  of  honor  within  him  ;  hut.  If  not.  he  could  not  just- 
ify his  course  of  rascality  with  the  reflection  that  he  was  as  good  as 
ottier  men,  for  be  would  have,  for  once,  at  least,  met.  In  abustncsaway. 
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6tk<i  mati  who  wad  above  both  petty  revenge  and  dishoncfltj.  In  my 
opinion,  sir,  you  missed  a  golden  opportunity  to  do  a  neighbor  good." 

The  colloquy  ended  with  a  muttering  response,  which  was  not 
quite  audible,  but  the  tradesman,  after  all,  was  only  practising  a  pretty 
well-established  commercial  code.  Even  when  money  is  not  an  object, 
so  dominant  is  the  passion  for  revenge,  business  men  often  play  finan- 
cial tricks  on  their  fellows,  simply  to  "  pay  them  off  in  their  own  coin  " 
for  some  previous  transaction  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  they  were  the 
victims.  With  this  spirit  of  retaliation  in  the  commercial  world,  where 
is  fraud  to  end  ? 

There  is  no  one  passion  so  dwarfing  to  man*s  moral  growth,  and, 
consequently,  to  his  perfect  physical  development,  as  revenge.  It 
whittles  his  soul  right  down  to  a  pointed  poisoned  arrow,  with  which 
he  is  ever  ready  to  pierce  his  offending  neighbor.  It  plants  in  his  eye 
an  expression  as  fierce  as  the  serpent's  tongue  ;  it  shrinks  the  muscles 
of  his  face,  and  gives  his  lower  jaw  an  unseemly  protrusion  ;  it  makes 
him  a  stockholder  in  "hell  upon  earth,"  and  his  neighbors  unwilling 
sharers  in  the  dividends.  A  revengeful  man  has  that  within  him  which 
destroys  capability  of  self -happiness,  and  all  comfort  to  those  who  are 
compelled  to  come  in  contact  with  him. 

Perhaps  it  is  something  that  many  have  not  thought  of,  but  it  will 
be  found  on  experiment  that  nothing  pays  better,  physically,  as  well 
as  morally,  than  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  nature.  One  gets  his  pay 
as  he  goes  along.  As  remarked  before,  he  is  recompensed  in  a  happier 
mind,  and  better  physical  health,  and  there  are  those  coming  after  him 
whose  happiness  should  be  considered  as  important  as  his  own,  and  the 
labor  to  promote  which  will  make  his  soul  larger,  his  nervous  system 
more  harmonious,  his  blood  richer,  and  his  muscles  stronger,  for  is  it 
not  apparent  in  the  light  of  this  essay,  that  a  peaceful,  just,  generous 
mind,  and  a  clear  conscience,  strengthen  the  whole  animal  organism  ? 
In  the  language  of  Pope  : 

**  Let  Joy  or  Ease,  let  Afflaence  or  Content, 
And  the  gay  Conscience  of  a  life  well  spent. 

Calm  er'ry  thought.  Inspirit  ev'ry  grace. 
Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  smile  upon  thy  faoe.^* 

The  Food  We  Eat. 

Considering  the  fact  that  man  by  habit  is  omnivorous,  and  almost 
as  much  so  as  the  pig,  and  that  he  cats  about  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
food,  exclusive  of  fiuids,  annually,  it  ought  to  surprise  no  one  when  I 
say  that  many  derangements  of  the  bUxxl  ari5M}  from  the  use  of  improp- 
er food.  Look  how  directly  the  f(xxl  is  transformed  into  blood.  It  is 
taken  into  the  mouth  and  masticated,  iuto  the  stomach  and  digi'sted, 
and  then  passes  down  into  the  lower  stomach,  where  it  meets  the  pan- 
creatic fluids,  and  is  sucked  up  iuto  a  duct,  and  carried  directly  into 
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the  blood  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  great  Jugular  veia  on  the  left  Bide 
of  the  neck,  aod  the  principal  vein  of  the  left  arm.  Then  see  how 
directly  it  goes  to  the  manufacture  of  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  etc.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  in  the  North  American  Rniete,  has  presented  thla 
change  very  happily.  "If/'heaays,  "  the  reader  of  this  paper  lives 
another  year,  hUsclf-conscioua  principle  will  li a ve  migrated  from  its 
present  tenement  to  another,  the  raw  materials  even  of  which  are  not 
yet  put  together.  A  portion  of  that  body  of  his  which  is  to  be,  will 
ripen  In  the  corn  of  hU  neit  harvest.  Anollier  portion  of  his  fatura 
pereoQ  he  will  purchase,  or  others  will  purchase  for  him,  headed  up  in 
the  form  of  certain  barrels  of  potatoes.  A  third  fraction  is  yet  to  be 
gathered  in  the  Southern  rice-fleld.  The 
limbs  with  which  he  Is  then  to  walk  will  be 
clad  with  Besh  borrowed  from  the  tenants 
of  many  stalls  and  pastures,  now  uncon- 
scious of  their  doom.  The  very  organ  of 
Bpeerh,  with  which  he  U  to  talk  bo  wisely, 
plead  BO  eloquently,  or  speak  so  effectively, 
must  first  serve  his  humble  brethren  to 
bleat,  to  licHow.  and  for  all  the  varied  ut- 
terance of  bristled  or  feathered  barn-yard 
life.  His  bones  themselves  arc,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  poiite,  and  not  in  ate.  A  bag  of 
pliosplialc  of  lime  which  he  has  ordered 
Tu™a  BHin  kjto  roBi.  from  Professor  Mapes  for  his  grounds,  con- 
tains a  large  part  of  that  which  is  to  be  his  skeleton,  and  more  than  all 
this,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  body  is  nothing  after  all  but  water, 
and  the  main  substance  of  his  scattered  mcmliers  Is  to  be  looked  for  In 
the  reservoir,  in  the  running  streams,  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  In  the 
rlouds  that  float  over  his  head,  or  diffused  among  them  all." 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  food  of  to-day  Is  incorporated  Into 
Ibe  iKxly  of  to-morrow,  should  make  us  prudent  In  what  we  eat.  If  we 
would  preserve  our  blood  from  impurity,  and  the  atoms  composing  our 
bodlis  from  disease.  How  prudent  the  human  family  Is,  may  be  seen 
by  sitting  at  the  tables  of  various  peoples,  civilized  and  barbarous. 
At  home  wo  arc  treated  to  all  sorts  of  mixed  dishes,  seasoned  with  cou- 
diments,  and  saturated  with  the  oleaginous  juices  of  swine.  Few  of  us 
■top  to  reflect  that  there  may  bo  as  much  antagonism  in  the  stomach 
between  the  various  kinds  of  flesh  taken  Into  it,  as  exists  in  the  living 
world  between  the  living  bodies  whose  flesh  we  eat.  A  fashionable 
dinner  comprises  about  half  a  dozen  courses  of  different  animal  food  ; 
In  some  cases  oyxters  on  the  half  sbcli,  turtle  soup,  then  Ssb  of  some 
kind,  then  roast  beef  or  turkey,  with  side  dishes  of  mutton  or  lamb, 
Twl  or  pork,  etc    It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  demonstrated,  but  Is  It  not 
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to  our  eating  green  encumbers.    A  traveller  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  a  guest  of  the  people  (xf  Zanzibar,  will  smack  his 
astonished  lips  over  puppy  stew,  without  knowing  what  it  is  made  of. 
One  who  visits  Africa,  may  have  a  plate  of  tender  young  monkey ; 
while  the  people  of  the  Arctics  treat  their  visitors  to  a  diet  of  putrid 
seal's  flesh,  putrid  whale's  tail,  reindeer's  chyle,  train-oil,  whale's  skin, 
and  partially  hatched  eggs.    The  native  of  Surinam  cats  toads,  and 
the  Hottentot  considers  roasted  caterpillars  to  be  savory  as  sugared 
cream.    Frogs  are  eaten  by  the  French,  by  the  Chinese,  and  by  many 
people  in  both  Europe  and  America.    The  French  long  ago  took  to 
eating  snails,  having  found  their  flavor  superior  to  that  of  frogs.     One 
hundred  thousand  are  daily  supplied  to  Paris  by  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
pagne alone.     "  In  the  interior  of  Mindanao,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Philippines,"  says  a  newspaper  wnter,  '  liie  M&Lzayns  know  nothing 
of  the  succulence  of  snails,  but  delight  in  fat  grubs  from  the  trunks 
of   trees,  eaten  as  we  eat  oysters,  alive  and  shrinking."     On    the 
Maguey  plant  in  Mexico,  a  large  yellow   worm  thrives,  which   the 
native  Indian  cats,  and  calls  the  dish  Maguey  butter.     A   Trilmne 
correspondent  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the  cultured  but 
ill-fated  Emperor  Maximilian  was  induced  to  try  it.    In  brief,  among 
the  many  strange  things  used  as  food,  not  already  mentioned,  may  be 
named  :    Elephant,  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  zebra,  antelope,  wild  ants, 
leopard,  lion,  alligator,  crocodile,  eggs  of  reptiles,  lizard,  wild-cat, 
panther,  wolf,  opossum,  musk-rat,  rat's  brains,  porcupine,  bird's  nest, 
locust,  grasshopix^r,  spider  and  nearly  every  insect;  and  the  Chinamen  are 
so  given  to  domestic  economy  as  to  eat  the  chrysalis  of  the  silk- worm  after 
the  cocoon  has  been  wound  off.    In  New  York,  the  testicles  of  young 
animals  are  considered  a  dish  for  an  epicure  by  many  citizens.    Charles 
Louis  Napoleon  Achillo  Murat,  son  of  the  great  French  general,  who 
spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  Florida,  and  who  had  tried  all  so^ts 
of  eating,  declared  as  follows  ; 

"Horse-flesh,  good — dog,  fox,  and  cat,  only  middling — skunk,  toler- 
ably gtxxl — hawk,  flrst-rate — crow,  second-rate — pigeon,  jay-bird  and 
blackbird,  tolerable,  and,  "  he  adde<l,  **  though  I  have  no  prepossession, 
Inizzani  is  not  go<Hl." 

Now,  nearly  all  the  foregoing  animals,  insects,  etc.,  contain  the 
tnie  constituents  of  fo<Kl,  and  many  of  them  are  not  unwholesome. 
Some,  ind(HMi,  whieh  seem  revolting  to  an  etlucated  taste,  are  better  and 
purer  for  aliment  than  others  which  we  regard  as  above  criticism.  To 
stistain  life,  we  simply  nec^l  fo<xl  which  possesses  saccharine,  oleaginous, 
albuminous,  and  gelatinous  pn>perties,  combined  with  a  proper  ad- 
mixture of  salt,  nulphur,  in>n,  lime  and  phosphorus.  But  what  we 
should  do  is  to  avoid  fixxi  which,  possessing  all  the  accossarjr  alimen- 
tary elements,  is  also  taintCvi  by  disease, 
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"And  wSsnIhfr  were  rone  naI,theT  [the  dsTlIal  wentlmothfhpnlof  mwlno! 
1^,  belxdd.  the  wbole  hcnl  of  inino  na  Tlolentl/  down  K  itieop  plrno*  Into  Ih» 

Ka,  and  perbbod  Id  tbe  ^nurn.-St.  XallAeir,  vlll.  XL 

Wc  read  that  Jeeus  of  Nazarelh  used  them  to  drowo  devils  ;  llicy 
n^a  never  be  appropriated  lo  a  more  bcoeficcnt  use.  As  i>n  Btticlo  of 
diet,  pork  Cierts  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  bltuxl,  overloading 
It  with  carbonic  atid  gas.  ami  filling  It  wilh  scrofula.  The  hog  Is  not  a 
health}-  aoinuil  From  its  birth  it  Is  an  Invetcrato  gomianilluT,  and 
lo  wtlnfj-  its  eternal  cravings  (or  fcwd.  every  thing  in  Ili-UI  or  giilter. 
however  flllby,  flmls  lodgement  in  Its  capacious  stomach.  It  cats  flilh 
anil  wallows  in  lu  llUh,  an.I  la  ilself  but  a  living  mass  of  flllh.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  remembered  that  all  our  limlis  ami  organs  have  been 
picked  up  froin  our  (ilalea— that  our  bodies  ore  made  up  ot  the  thin^  wp 
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ba>e  eaten— what  free  pork-eater  will  felicitate  himself  with  the  retleo- 
tion,  that,  according  to  physiological  teachings,  he  is  physically  pari 
hog.  "  We  have  been  serv^l  up  at  the  table  many  times  over.  Every 
individual  is  literally  a  mass  of  vivified  viands ;  he  is  an  epitome  of 
innumerable  meals ;  he  has  dined  upon  himself,  supped  upon  himself, 
and  in  fact — paradoxical  as  it  may  appear — has  again  and  again  leaped 
down  his  own  throat." 

From  the  earliest  history  of  swine,  they  have  been  regarded  as 
more  subject  to  scrofula  than  any  other  animal.  This  disease,  so 
peculiar  to  the  hog,  before  it  received  a  name,  so  far  ante-dated  the 
same  disease  in  the  human  family,  that  when  it  did  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  latter,  it  was  named  after  the  Greek  name  of  swine,  as  best 
expressing  its  character.  There  arc  various  diseases  peculiar  to  certain 
animals.  Cats  are  subject  to  fits  ;  dogs,  more  than  other  animals,  to 
hydrophobia  ;  horses  to  glanders  and  heaves  ;  the  cow  to  consumption 
and  hollow-horn  ;  sheep  to  the  rot ;  fowls  to  the  gapes,  swelled  head, 
and  blindness ;  and  scrofula  is  the  prevailing  disease  among  swine. 
Many  of  the  diseases  common  to  animals,  and  which  render  them  unfit 
for  food,  are  plain  to  be  seen  by  the  most  ignorant  butcher,  and  this  is 
true  also  of  some  of  the  grosser  diseases  of  swine.  There  are  parasitic 
infections  discoverable  only  by  the  careful  observer  with  a  microscope, 
which,  if  present  in  flesh,  make  it  dangerous  as  well  as  undesirable  food, 
but  further,  the  quality  or  state  of  the  tissues  which  is  worthy  of  being 
called  scrofulous,  may  exist  without  being  discoverable  *'  on  sight "  of  the 
slaughtered  carcass,  or  by  microscopic  study  of  bits  taken  from  it. 

Knowing,  therefore,  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the  porcine  animal, 
it  is  questionable  whether  any  slaughtered  product  therefron^  can  ever 
Ih»  considored  wholesome  and  entirely  free  from  the  scrofulous  quality, 
except,  iHThaps,  it  be  bacon  that  has  been  thoroughly  smoked  and  dis- 
Infet^tetl  Ix^foro  being  baked  to  a  crisp. 

It  ia  ttppariMit,  however,  that  when  scrofula  may  be  communi- 
cated simply  by  habitual  contact  with  a  scrofulous  person,  the  contact 
of  scrofulous  fixxi  with  the  mouth  and  stomach  must  inevitably  inoc- 
ulate the  system  of  the  imprudent  eater.  One  fact  regarding  pork  is 
well  known  to  all  physiologists.  It  is,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most 
imligestihle  Uxx\  that  can  bo  taken  into  the  stomach,  unless  it  be  in  the 
l^onu  of  MmoktHl  Imcon. 

Again,  |>ork  is  charged  with  being  wormy.  It  killed  a  great  many 
porPouM  in  (Germany,  and  not  a  few  in  other  countries,  including  our 
own,  Many  ytMiw  agt>  a  tn^naul  to  Dt»nmark  wrote  our  Secretary  of 
Htato  all  about  It,  and  scientists,  on  Innh  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  got  out  their 
n\lertwi*t>|Hvi,  niblxHi  up  their  sjHVtacles,  and  after  examining  the  flesh  of 
tht»  arraigned  jM^rker,  found  ho  invwi^sstxl  imps  of  probably  the  same 
dev lU  \\\\W\\  wvrt*  v **<  l«lo  hi."*  j^n»g\^ultors on  the hlll-^dc.    The  illustra- 
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tions  in  Figs.  20  and  21,  show  how  these  fellows  appear  under  the  micro- 
scope. They  are  called  Trichinae,  and  the  disease  they  produce  in  man 
is  denominated  TrichincHs,  The  parasites  are  so  minute  that  they  can 
malce  their  way  to  any  part  of  the  system,  and  a  writer  who  has  wit- 
nessed their  effects  thus  describes  them : 

"  This  perforation  of  parts  by  millions  of  microscopic  worms,  is 
attended  with  symptoms  more  or  less  yiolent,  depending  upon  their 
numbers,  and  the  strength  and  health  of  the  victiuL  While  passing 
the  coats  of  the  bowels,  violent  purging  often  arises,  simulating  arsen- 
ical poisoning,  and  many  people  have  been  unjustly  suspected  of  this 
crime,  when  persons  eating  food  prepared  for  them  have  been  thus 
alarmingly  seized.  As  the  worms  make  their  way  into  the  muscles, 
pains  like  those  of  rheumatism,  cramp,  weakness,  or  entire  loss  of 
power,  resembling  paralysis,  ensue  ;  and  when  the  numbers  of  trichins 
are  large,  wasting,  exhaustion,  and  death  follow.  Those  who  escape 
with  a  few  of  these  disagreeable  tenants,  suffer  in  a  smaller  degree 
from  similar  symptoms,  but  gradually  recover,  and  a  small  portion 
of  their  muscles,  removed  and  magnified,  reveals  the  trichina)  arrived 
at  their  destination,  and  undergoing  the  various  stages  of  calcareous 
encystment." 

THE    PORK    PARASITE    CAUSES    INTERNATIONAL    CONTROVERSY. 

Since  the  lively  interest  awakened  among  scientists  by  the  discov- 
ery of  trichinae  as  the  cause  of  what  seemed  like  epidemics  of  disease  in 
Germany,  pork  has  been  a  constant  source  of  international  dissension 
mixed  with  tariff  issues.  The  German,  the  French,  and  many  other 
European  nations,  for  some  time  prohibited  the  importation  of  Amer- 
ican pork,  on  the  ostensible  ground  that  it  ^'as  largely  infected  with 
trichinae,  but,  in  fact,  to  protect  home  industries,  till  our  own  coun 
try  found  it  necessary  to  set  various  commissions  of  experts  at  work  to 
discover  what  basis  there  was  for  such  charges.  They  always  found  that 
some  percentage  of  American  hogs  were  *  *  guilty. "  Professor  Dettmers, 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  acknowledged  finding  the  parasites  in 
four  per  cent,  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  Chicago,  but  the  experts  claim 
that  this  is  a  smaller  percentage  than  is  found  in  European  exami- 
nations of  the  same  kind.  However,  to  allay  foreign  prejudices  and 
make  our  hog  products  marketable  abroad,  Uncle  Sam  established  a 
system  of  constant  supervision  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  and  packings 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  excluding  all  possible  objectioa 
on  the  score  of  contaminated  pork,  but  the  difllculty  is  not  yet  settled. 

Dr.  Rudolph  Artman,  a  German  veterinarian,  who  was  once  em* 
ployed  in  meat  inspection  in  Germany,  has  been  examining  into  the 
methods  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  our  country,  and  con- 
siders it  a  gigantic  liumbug-'Carried  on  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  dol- 
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hut  per  7«r — a  dedHlon  quite  In  Mmformily  with  charges  of  the  New 
York  World.  It  appear!  that  Die  examlDalloQ,  If  not  merely  a  matter 
of  form.  Is  far  from  Ihnraugh,  and  so  far  si  the  people  of  this  C()uiiti7 
are  coDcemod.  there  Is  no  protection  bj  keeping  Irlchinoiis  poric  nut  of 
the  market.  Dr.  Ralinon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  believes  that  it  Is  unsafe 
to  rcif  OQ  mirroscopic  examination  of  the  meat,  and  that  the  od\j 
utet;  lies  la  thorough  eooklng.  lie  claims  that  if  all  such  food  be 
Y,g  JO,  sulflcIcQiIf    cooked    the    microscopic 

domination  is  superfluous  {except  to 
pacify  the  foreign  buyer) ;  that  the 
trichinoiis  pork  is  just  as  good  eating 
U  any  ;  and  he  further  charges  that 
in  GcnnaDy,  la  splto  of  their  careful 
Inspeclioa,  far  more  people  die  of 
trichinosis  than  la  this  country,  because 
the  Germans  have  a  fancy  for  eating 
raw  pork,  and  because  no  microscopic 
examination  can  completely  Insure  them 
against  enling  diseased  pork. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Artmon 
bclicvus  that  the  people  of  this  country 
suffer  far  more  than  they  know  from 
infection  with  trichina!;  that  the  para- 
sites do  not  always  invade  so  quickly 
ouslyoslo  kill,  and  that  lathe 
many  cases  where  they  "goslow"  aod 
keep  companit Ively  quid,  the  victims 
tiinjHBii  11,  Income  chronic  sufferers  from  rheuma- 

toid pains  and  other  dlscomforla  dimcult  to  name  or  diagnose.  Ho- 
examined  muscles  Ial:cn  from  thirty  dead  humanbmiics,  at  BulTalo.  and 
found  triehintc  present  In  ten  ik.t  cent.  Yet  be  is  not  nt  all  sure  that  ten 
percent,  of  our  jiopulalionls  thusafferleil.  Dr.  Artmnnalsoilenleslhat 
the  food  value  of  Irlchinnus  pork  is  ju«t  as  good  as  that  which  Is  free 
from  infi'ction,  provided  It  is  well  cooked,  on  the  ground  that  the 
triehintc  replace  pari  of  Ihe  miiseic  tissue  wlIli  chalky  deposits,  and 
tills  is  true,  so  f:ir  as  it  goes,  hut  to  the  fnstlilinus  cater  the  knowledge 
of  the  presence  of  parasites,  even  if  harmless  1)ecausc  too  well  roasted 
to  revive,  would  be  apt  to  dull  liIs  appetite  more  than  the  fact  that  their 
chalky  relicts  diminish  to  some  extent  the  food  value.  His  relish  for 
pork  tenderloin  will  hardly  he  stimulated  by  the  fact,  now  admitteilby 
Ihe  Government  Ilurt-iiu.  tiial  all  hogs  which  were  found  infected  with 
trichinte,  withheld  from  export,  amounting  to  two  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  inspected,  have  been  thrown  on  the  home  market  for 
cousuoipiion,  instead  of  being  boiled  down  in  Ihe  rendoriog  took,  tts 
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Kpmcnled  br  Ibe  liupectora  in  charge.  If,  like  the  fanner  who  keeps 
Mnall  potatoes  for  bmne  use,  ve  merve  all  trichinoua  pork  for  hotue 
roiisumplion,  wc  shall  not  be  surprised  to  le&ra  some  day  that  one- 
teotb  <>f  all  pork-eaten  are  entertainiDg  more  or  less  of  the  trichlnn 
paradtes  Id  tbeir  di-jscIcs. 

If.  a«  Dr.  Salmon  tevms  to  admit,  parasitic  pork  ma^  escape  tbe 
Tifrilance  of  the  hundreds  of  ladv  mioravnpisls  employed  to  deteot 
tbem,  tbii  goremmcDt  bureau  U  a  vaeleeaiy 
ripeoalre  matter  of  form  ;  but  his  claim  that 
tcfctr  is  asEuml  br  cooking  Is  denied  bj 
OermaD  scientists  who  find  that  to  a  largo 
t^ece  of  meat  the  heat  at  the  centre,  during 
cooking.  Is  not  sufflcieDt  to  kill  the  Irichius 
tbercln.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  do 
solution  of  this  Intcmalbnal  sanilary  and 
trade  complication,  but  any  person  can  settle 
tbe  problem  for  himself  by  dccllnie^  pork 
foods.  Of  course,  cren  when  cooking  fails 
to  kill  the  encysted  worms  It  is  possible  that 
persons  of  remarkably  good  digestions  and 
unlinilled  gastric  juices  may  bo  able  to  digest 
ttacm,  but  it  is  a  risk  they  would  Iianlly  lake 
fcnowlDgly.  It  is  reported  that  during  a 
period  of  five  ycirs,  when  tbe  people  of  New 
York  City  and  Plllladelphia  consumed  nearly 
flftcvQ  million  hogs,  among  350,073  deaths 
recorded  (here  were  only  six,  throe  In  each 
city,  from  Iriehlnosis  ;  but  since  ft  Te<|uires 
a  microscopic  post-mortem  examlnatloii  to 
determine  it,  very  likely  many  mure  deaths 
were  due  to  tliis  cause  than  Ibus  api>eiirs. 


It  has  hr^D  said  that  no  aniinul  was  ever  creatcfl  which  had  an 
inherent  pro<'liTlty  to  disciuu'.  Thin  may  be  tnie  ;  but  wime  aitininls 
truiu  tbeIr  eurlk-st  history  have  iK-en  dist^iuu-d  ;  and  noni:  In  the  auimal 
kingdom  lie  Iter  ill  lint  rale  this  propavi  lion  than  miin  and  lio^.  An{]  while 
lamllrmly  couvincMi  that  maukiiiii  arc  injured  by  ealing  hog,  lam 
equally  disposed  to  h'llevi'IliHtt  lie  lio;.',  iraliealthyanlmaltiMlay.  would 
tn  time  become  diMiascd  by  ciiling  mail.  Ilr)(U  mau  and  hog  are  iutem- 
perale  caters,  and  addicted  to  lillby  Imbils.  As  for  Ibo  latter,  he  U 
auch  a  prorcrbiul  gormatid,  that  no  word  in  the  Kiiglixb  language  su 
■trongly  portrayH  a  voracious  npiielile  ax  the  term  boggith.  Then  bia 
eating  propensities  arccvercueoitragcdbythcpork-ruiser,  who  wishes  to 
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make  ercry  carcaai  ns  hcav j  as  possible.  Hany  fanners  snd  other  pork- 
producen  put  their  pigs  in  close  pens,  to  prevent  their  exercising  and 
ninniag  off  Ibctr  fat,  and  In  these  close,  flitlijr  quarters,  tbe  gninten 
are  syiitcmalically  stuffed  till  they  can  hardly  open  tlicir  eyes.  What 
Tould  bc<:omc  of  a  human  being  so  treated  ?  Could  a  man  be  so  coo- 
fined  and  Tul,  and  not  become  a  diseased  and  bloated  carcass  T  It  is 
eciusl  to  a  fashion  they  have  In  Oermany,  of  pulling  geese  singly  in 
coopH  so  small  thut  Ihi^y  cannot  sLtnd  up  or  turn  around,  and  there 
HluB  them  with  a  kind  of  meal  mixture  every  day,  iinlil  they  become 
loaded  with  fat.    Tben  they  are  considered  In  good  condition  to  kill 


and  eat.  Can  any  creature  in  creation  be  ireated  In  this  way,  or  aa 
swine  are  faltcDed,  and  not  t)ccome  dLsi'aseil  1  What,  then,  may  we 
C!(pect  of  an  antmut  n-bich,  from  our  earliest  knowledge  of  him,  bas 
lN<en  serofiilouB  ?  It  Is  related  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  that  he  had  a 
Mmn^  aversion  to  iiork,  and  that  itpon  one  occasion,  when  caJled  on  to 
My^raccat  dinner,  where  Ihc  principal  dish  %'as  roast  pig,  he  said; 
"O  Lordt  if  Thou  ciiuat  bless  under  tlic  Gospel  what  Tbou  didst 
ourse  under  the  law,  bless  this  pig." 

niMl     AND    IIOMISr    IN    OLD    KENTUCR. 

A  good-natured  farmer  writes  tnc  that  he  and  all  his  neigbboraare 
pork -caters,  anil  that  the  people  of  "  Old  Keuluck  "  have  always  been  fed 
on  "hogand  liomloy,"and  yet  are  perfectly  healthy  and  blessed  wltb 
longevity.  I  reply,  bles.'wsl  with  longrvlly,  perhaps,  but  not  entirely  free 
f  rom  dLn-axe.  lamofieii  consulted  by  these  very  farmers,  who  open  by 
■ajing,  "  I  am  not  sick,  IKh'Iof,  but  I  am  plagued  with  salt -rheum." 
Another  writes,  "I  am  the  pietureof  health,  and  my  neighbors  would 
laugh  at  me  It  they  knew  I  was  a[)|)ljing  lo  a  physician  ;  but  I  am 
troubled  wilh  calarrh,"  Another  has  piles,  another  worms,  another 
rheumatism,  another  predisposition  to  sore  throat,  an<*  bo  on  ;  but  all 
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ctahn  to  be  In  the  enjoytneDt  of  the  beat  of  heatlli  I  But  Ibero  are  ud- 
qimlionablj  pork-r^tera  who  hate  do  apparrtit  disease  whatever 
Although  the  srrofulous  impuri1ie«  of  their  iliet  Gmi  Indgempiit,  they 
remain  Inlrnt  Id  their  syHtemK.  and  are  even  transmitted  to  their  cl)il- 
ilreo,  without  manifesting  tbemselvcs  Id  the  parent  Mock.  Those 
especially  who  till  the  soil,  loughenetl  by  cierciite.  streuglhened  by 
pure  air,  aod  relieved  of  much  diArasctl  maltcr  by  active  pcrspiraiiun, 
may  rarry  wilh  them  to  a  gray  old  age  a  scrofulous  impurity  without 
sufTeriog  from  its  preseocc,  Bui  liow  h  it  with  their  boys  who  euler 
couDliuff -rooms  id  large  cities,  or  adopt  professioDs  of  a  sedentary  cliar- 
acter  f  Have  you  never  noticed  bow  apt  these  scions  of  athletic  sires 
■re  to  break  down  before  reaching  the  meridian  of  life  T  Other  causes 
than  these  inherited  impurities  may  ofteo  contribute  to  Ibis  result  i 
but  if  impurities  do  cxiHt  to  any  p,g  gg_ 

eilent.  will  ibey  not  be  more 
likely  to  be  active,  and  obiru 
(lively  present  themselves  io  Ibe 
form  of  dUeasc.  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, in  the  cciufined  almos- 
pbere  of  the  store  or  oltlcc,  Ibau 
on  tbc  broad  acresof  the  parental 
homcsleitd  ?  It  may  be  a  ques- 
tion  of  no  Utile  importance,  how 
much  the  diseases  of  youug  men 
In  villages  uid  citiea  are  derived  from  pork-eating  progenitors,  who 
pursued  the  healthful  occupation  of  tilling  the  soil  and  feeding  the  pig. 

Hy  own  opinion  la  that  trichiuK  are  not  liable  to  revive  and  be- 
come mischievously  active  In  the  human  syslein  after  pork  is  thorough- 
ly cooked — done  through — unless  there  are  impurities  to  resuscitate  Ibem 
and  encourage  their  reproduction.  The  reason  they  affect  Ibe  bog  so  ex- 
leosively  is  becau«c  he  is  an  unclean  beast,  alibuu^h  it  is  true  that  the 
same  parasite  has  beea  found  to  some  extent  In  otiier  aoiinals,  such  aa 
the  rabbit  and  cat. 

If  a  luan  be  scrofulous,  or  have  other  impure  affectiooa  of  the 
blood,  the  trieliime  are  liable  (o  be  rtisuscltaled  and  reproduced  in  the 
nysiem,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  be  toasted,  short  of  absolute 
scorching-  Microbes  only  thrive  in  corruption,  and  wben  Ibey  get  into  a 
wound,  coullne  their  operations  to  the  diseased  tissue.  60  I  confldenlly 
l)clievo  it  is  wilh  the  trichinti: ;  they  only  have  an  aOliiiiy  for  such 
|>euple  as  contain  inflamed  or  corrupt  bloo<l.  in  which  the  health  of  the 
inuBcuJar  Ghro  Lt  involved,  and.  {lerhaps.  such  arc  Ibe  bad  habits  of  lite 
human  family,  and  so  prevalent  Ibe  disease  of  the  Quids,  that  any 
person,  however  beoltby  apparently,  may  be  likely  to  be  attacked  wiib 
Iricblnosls  if  potk,  or  bttm,  conlainio^  Ibe  parasite,  be  eaten  row. 
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Another  worm  or  parasito  that  is  common  to  both  hog  kind  and 
mankind  is  a  species  of  tapeworm,  the  tienia  solium.  During  its  so- 
journ in  s^ine  flesh  this  parasite  infests  it  in  the  form  of  little  cjsta 
that  give  the  meat  a  mottled  or  "measly"  appearance.  Measly  pork 
is  tabooed  wherever  recognized,  but  much  of  it  gets  on  the  market 
nevertheless,  and  so  into  human  stomachs,  where,  after  the  cysts  or 
sacs  are  partly  digested,  the  inclosed  worms  are  let  loose  to  set  up  busi- 
ness in  a  new  style,  and  under  another  name  as  tapeworms.  The 
tapeworm  in  man  is  more  easily  discovered,  and  less  fatal  by  far  than 
trichinosis,  and  it  is  less  to  be  feared,  because  it  can  be  routed  out  of  its 
abode  in  the  intestines,  but  few  victims  of  tapeworm  enjoy  a  sound 
state  of  mind  after  learning  that  they  have  taken  in  a  lodger  and  board- 
er that  pays  no  rent,  and  they  willingly  swallow  many  a  horrid  dose  to 
rout  him.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  pork  meat  is  not  the  only  possible  source  of 
taking  in  a  tapeworm.  It  may  also  be  acquiretl  from  eating  too  rare 
beef  or  mutton,  since  the  flesh  of  tlicsc  animals  is  sometimes  *'  measled  " 
or  infested  with  the  larval,  encysted,  ( not  dead  but  sleeping)  forms  of 
this  and  other  species  of  tapeworms.  Horse  meat  offers  great  advan- 
tages over  other  forms  of  flesh  food  in  that  it  contains  no  such  parasites, 
and  no  tuberculosis.  If  this  fact  were  generally  known,  and  the  su- 
perior cleanness  of  horse  meat  appreciated,  it  ought  to  sell  at  a  premiuuL 

In  closing  what  I  have  to  say  regarding  pork,  I  would  seriously 
advise  all  who  will  use  the  meat  of  this  unclean  beast,  despite  the 
objections  to  it  herein  offered,  to  cook  every  particle  of  it  to  a  crisp. 
Bacon  and  ham,  which  are  tl:e  most  toothsome  of  all  pork  products, 
can  be  so  treated  without  difliculty,  and  if  pork  sausages  are  to  be 
eaten,  they  should  remain  in  the  hot  frying-pan  till  they  pop  open  and 
give  evidence  of  having  been  cooked  through  and  through. 

PLENTY    OK    MORE    WHOLESOME    POOD. 

Mutton  ought  to  bo  universally  substituted  for  pork.  It  is  less 
liable  than  the  latter,  or  even  beef,  to  augment  uric  acid  in  the  circula- 
tion of  those  who  are  predisposed  to  diseases  resulting  from  an  excess 
of  that  acid.  It  is  more  easily  digested,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
healthful  meat.  Besides,  it  cxlu  be  produced  at  much  less  expense 
than  pork  among  the  farmers,  and  yields  more  nourishment.  Sheep 
need  no  corn,  and  can  be  kept  during  the  winter  on  hay,  turnips,  beets, 
etc  True,  pigs  will  eat  what  nothing  else  wih.  and  consume  all  the 
slops  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  corn,  or  other  solid  food  is 
required  to  fatten  them  for  the  butcher.  Besides,  sheep  will  eat  all 
that  is  fit  for  food  from  the  kitchen  slops,  and  their  preparation  for  the 
slaughter-bouse  is  attended  with  trifling  expense. 

As  a  rule,  the  flesh  of  herbivorous  is  more  wholesome  than  that  of 
Qftrniyorous  or  omnivorou9  i^iimals.    The  usq  of  ^nlmt^l  food  of  every 
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Mud  bM  been  prononncnj  iDJurious  hj  many.  Thai  it  Is  not  neccssar}' 
for  the  niHteiuuice  of  man,  in  a  normal  slate,  I  nm  fully  convincfd  ; 
fiqnally  satisfied  am  I  Lbat  its  modemle  use  ts  alteadcd  with  no  physical 
injury,  but  almost  CTciynUrtc  it  h  used  to  excess.  Too  much  aaimnl 
fofd  inSaraca  the  syalem,  and  overloads  the  blood  with  the  red  cor- 
piisele.  In  our  climate,  and  in  Southern  latitudes,  little  or  nonesb'iutd 
be  oacd  io  aummcr,  and  in  winter  there  is  enough  heat-producing  food 


of  a  regctnfak  character  to  impart  sufflcieut  warmth  to  thoK  preferring 
regetahlo  diet,  Slill,  beet,  muHon,  lamb,  poultrj-,  and  even  horee-flesh 
may  bo  regarded  as  nhoiesomo  for  food,  if  not  eaten  to  CKCciis.  Pro- 
fessor Saint  Hitaiie,  of  Paris,  strongly  urges  the  lolroduction  of  the 
lallcr  as  annlitnent.  He  says  that  during  the  great  Prcnch  wars,  the 
c.i-lebntted  Hurgcon.  Larrey,  was  accustomed  to  give  horBcflesh  to  the 
wounded  Mildien,  and  thai  be  attriltuted  their  cure  in  many  inatancea 
to  thU  nourishmnnt.  The  ancient  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of  eating 
bone-flesh,  and  to  this  day,  shops  for  the  sale  of  this  meal,  under  ibo 
tuperialendcDre  of  a  velerinnry  college,  exist  by  authority  la  Copen- 
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hAgen.  It  is  also  resorted  to  by  the  poor  of  Vienna,  while  in  Hamburg 
It  commands  a  high  price.  The  horse  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  In 
■ome  of  the  southern  portions  of  South  America,  whore  it  is  introduced 
at  the  festive  board  as  a  luxury,  equal  to  a  sirloin  of  beef.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  utility  and  cheapness  on  the  battle-ground,  where  the 
majestic  steed  is  hourly  falling  before  the  destructive  cannon-ball. 
Those  who  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  idea  of  eating  horse-flesh,  arc 
requested  to  lead  a  horse  from  the  stable,  and  a  pig  from  the  gutter, 
and  ask  themselves  which  is  the  more  respectable  looking  candidate  for 
the  carver.  [Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  horse-meat  has  been 
adopted  as  an  article  of  food  by  many  in  all  civilized  countries  and 
much  of  it  is  being  used  in  the  United  States.] 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  brief  paragraph,  to  deviate  from  the  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  this  chapter,  I  will  remark  that  the  excessive  use  of 
animal  food  is  a  great  MckU  evU.  It  is  a  proverbial  fact,  that  mankind 
are  too  much  given  to  the  brute  diversion  of  fighting.  Our  halls  of 
legislation  arc  disgraced  with  personal  encounters  between  gentlemen 
who  are  supposed  to  be  far  elevated  above  the  brute  creation,  by  their 
distinguished  intellectual  endowments.  Now,  we  have  as  good  authority 
as  Professor  Licbig,  that  meat  makes  men  more  pugnacious.  He  says  : 
"  It  is  certain  that  three  men,  one  of  whom  has  had  a  full  meal  of  beef 
and  bread,  the  second,  cheese,  or  salt  fish,  and  the  third,  potatoes, 
regard  a  difficulty,  which  presents  itsolf,  from  entirely  different  points 
of  view.  The  effect  of  the  different  articles  of  food  on  the  brain  and 
ner\'ous  system,  is  different,  according  to  certain  constituents,  peculiar 
to  each  of  these  forms  of  food.  A  bear  kept  in  the  anatomical  depart 
ment  of  this  university,  exhibited  a  very  gentle  character  so  long  as 
he  was  fed  exclusively  on  bread.  A  few  days*  feeding  with  fiesh 
rendered  him  savage,  prone  to  bite,  and  even  dangerous  to  his  keeper. 
Swine  grow  irascible  when  fed  on  flesh,  so  much  so  that  they 
will  attack  man.  The  carnivorous  are  in  general  stronger,  bolder, 
and  more  pugnacious  than  the  herbivorous  animals  on  which  they 
prey.  In  like  manner,  those  nations  which  live  on  vegetable  food, 
differ  in  disposition  from  those  which  live  chiefly  on  flesh."  Forbear- 
ance is  a  great  virtue,  and  should  bo  cultivated  by  every  enlightened 
man.  Had  human  beings  been  intended  for  flghting  animals,  their 
finger-ends  would  have  been  decorated  with  huge  unbending  nails, 
and  their  Jaws  distended  with  savage  tusks,  like  the  boar.  The  ex- 
cessive use  of  flesh  is  not  promotive  of  amiability,  but  rather  leads  man 
to  forget  his  present  duty,  and  his  higher  destiny,  ft  excites  those 
emotional  faculties  which  are  prone  to  dethrone  reason. 

An  Edinburgh  physician.  Dr.  Haag,  in  The  HospUal  under- 
takes to  prove  that  the  excessive  use  of  meat  leads  to  suicide.  He 
^|rtl>Ut^the  dispositipD  on  the  part  of  many  unhappy  people  to 
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hasten  their  exit  from  the  world  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  urio 
acid  in  the  system,  and  this  excess  he  helieves  to  he  due  to  the  use  of 
too  much  animal  food.  He  does  not  quite  prove  his  doctrine  with 
evidence  which  would  be  accepted  as  final  by  a  scientist,  but  when  we 
admit  that  a  meat  diet  renders  the  human  family  more  pugnacious,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  a  man  well  fed  on  the  flesh  of  other  animals 
might  exhibit  his  pugnacity  in  inflicting  fatal  wounds  upon  his  own 
person  as  well  as  upon  his  neighbor's. 

A  noted  Hindoo  scholar,  in  an  address  before  the  Vegetarian  Society 
of  New  York,  said  that  his  people  in  .India  believe  "a  diet  of  meat 
makes  man  restless  and  less  self -controlled,  like  all  carnivorous 
animals.  He  expresses  the  belief  that  the  eating  of  flesh  and  the  drink- 
ing of  wine  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  a  diet  of  meat  conduces  to 
selfishness  and  accustoms  one  to  the  butchery  of  innocent  beings." 

Much  has  been  written,  pro  and  con^  as  to  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  the  animal  kingdom  for  sustenance.  It  seems  to  me  the  vegetarians 
have  the  best  of  the  argument.  Vegetables  possess  all  the  necessary 
elements  of  food,  and  by  combinatioi  or  eaten  in  variety,  impart  more 
nutrition  than  animal  diet.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Liebig, 
and  other  celebrated  chemists,  peas,  beans,  and  lentils  contain  more  of 
the  blood-forming  principle  to  the  pound,  than  meat ;  wheat  meal  con- 
tains about  as  much,  and  oatmeal,  barley  meal,  stale  bread,  and  maize 
meal,  about  half  as  much  ;  and  when  you  seek  the  heat-forming 
principle,  potatoes  contain  more  than  meat,  while  bread,  peas,  lentils, 
barley  meal,  beans,  sago,  maize,  oatmeal  and  rice,  yield  double  and 
treble  the  supply  to  the  pound  that  animal  food  does.  Nearly  all 
vegetables  provided  for  the  table  contain  more  solid  matter  to  the 
pound  than  meat  possesses. 

FACTS    REOARDINQ    VEGETABLE    DIET. 

Facts  sustain  the  vegetarian.     A  large  portion  of  the  people  of 

Ireland,  in  their  native  home,  hardly  taste  meat.    They  subsist  upon 

potatoes,  oatmeal,  and  cabbage.     Many  of  the  Asiatics  mainly  subsist 

on  rice  and  vegetable  oils.     The  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,   with  all  their 

uncleanliness,  idleness,  and  vice,  maintain  a  good  physical  appearance 

on  a  diet  of  bread  and  potatoes.    The  Turks  live  mostly  on  vegetables, 

fruits,  and  nuts.     A  traveller  remarks:     "Chops,  substantial  soups, 

Joints,  anything  on  which  a  Westerner  could  support  nature,  are  never 

eeen  in  a  Turkish  bazaar."    We  have  people  living  in  various  parts  of 

the  United  States  who  are  practical  vegetarians,  and  eschew  animal 

food  of  every  description,  excepting  it  may  be  eggs,  milk,  and  butter, 

and  some  of  these  people  do  not  use  the  latter.     I  once  met  a  hard- 

meated,  healthy  young  Jew,  who  subsisted  on  Graham  bread,  fruits, 

and  nuts ;  and  to  carry  out  his  dietetic  rules  ho  hired  a  room  and 
8 
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bowded  hinuelf ,  which  be  could  ea»nj  do  without  cook  or  housekeeper. 
D.  U.  Huttn,  the  TegeUble  wherrjinAn,  gymn&st,  and  phrenologist, 
tvted  hb  Btrength  aoA  endurance  by  Bubjecting  himself  to  all  sorts  of 
bardahliM  and  exposures  while  pursuing  strictly  a  vegetable  diet.  He 
mbsequentlj  adopted  an  exclusively  fruit  diet,  mainly  apples,  with 
irttat  ranilti  I.  am  unable  to  state.  In  June,  1899,  Gus  Egloff,  a 
P„  ^  Ocrman- American  cyclist  of  New 

Vork,  only  ninetiVQ  years  old, 
rode  1,000  miles  on  Long  Island 
roads  in  four  and  a  half  days,  with 
only  six  hours  sleep,  wbilc  sub- 
sisting on  a  diet  of  milk,  crackers, 
ice-cream  and  coffee. 

Hsny  years  ago  Dr.  Bourne,  a 
Tegctariaa  of  San  Francisco,  ft 
gentleman  then  sixty-six  years  of 
age,  walked  a  distance  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  miles,  eating  noth- 
ing on  the  way  but  "crackers 
baked  from  unbolted  wheat  flour. 
with  a  little  fruit  by  way  of  dessert, 
and  dmnk  only  cold  water."  At 
this  stage  of  his  Journey,  for  he 
was  going  farther  in  proving  the 
tbIuo  of  a  vegetable  diet,  "he 
walked  wilh  an  ensy  stride  which," 
said  a  newspajjer  ri'porter,  "would 
o  keep  step  wilh." 
Cbarlcs  W.  Miller,  of  Chicago,  a  vegetarian,  won  the  first  prize  at 
ft  six  days'  bicycle  rnca  in  Nuw  York  hi  18B7,  in  189S.  and  again  in  laSfl. 
"  The  score  at  the  end  of  the  race  on  December  10,  1808,  was,"  says  Food, 
Btme,  and  Garden,  "2,007  miles,  while  Waller,  his  closest  competitor, 
•cored  1,085  miles."  In  answer  to  an  inquirer,  Le  said:  "  tly  diet  con- 
sisted of  only  oatmeal,  boiled  rice-pudding,  custard,  kumyss,  and  grapes; 
on  the  iaat  day,  milk,  coffee,  apples,  and  onkngcs.  No  meat,  whatever. 
No  butter  and  no  cheese 


bother  half  our  young 


ir  use  meat  in  my  r: 


ftt  any  time, 
were  used. 

"Mr.  Miller,"  aays  tho  sanu;  paper,  ' 
fittigucd,  as  on  the  last  day  of  the  contes 
track,  during  which  time  he  was  married 
cago,    and   then   resumed  the  contest  on  the   ' 
tinned  until  10  f.k.     At  eleven  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  it  was  an- 
BOOnced,  amid  much  applause,  that  Miller  bad  beaten  his  own  record 

at  ftrsu  ft|o  b^  thm  nilw,  ftad  tixw  tbto  lie  settled  dowo  te  ft  OMUiodi- 


was  evidently  not  seriously 
he  took  one  hour  oft  the 
J  Miss  Hanson,  also  of  Chi- 
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ca]  gait,  KDd  In  two  hours  the  aubstantial  tiUlatice  of  eighteen  mile* 
»«ured  him  of  victory  '"'^f  ""  '■'''  nearest  compettlors.  We  undc^ 
i>.nd  Mr.  Miller's  earniogs  were  $4,000  and  a  good  Chifngo  wife! 
ThouMuds  of  spectators  wilnessed  Iho  contest,  and  the  management 
ieap<!d  a  haodsome  profli." 

In  Berlin,  Germany,  in  June,  of  1808,  (here  was  n  Doialile  wiilking 
racrin  which  Karl  Hano,  a  vcgela- 
rian,  won  a  70  (English)  mile  Balk-  Fm.  20. 

log  race  in  fourteen  houra  and 
eleven  minutes.  According  to  a 
magazine,  entitled  Food.  Home,  and 
Gardm,  ihero  were  25  enlries,  of 
ntiom  17  were  Beth  eaLers  and 
cightwcrestrict  vegetarians,  Karl 
Huinbciogoneof  thelattiT.  "The  1 
wnather  was  unfavorable,  with 
rain  b  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noun,""  With  the  eictpiion  o(  five 
pits  mllcB  of  macadiimlKed  high- 
"the  road  lay  along  poorly 
s  country  roads  without  foot- 
Thu  result,  as  given  by 
the  nmgazine  ulrtuily  named,  was 
on  follows  :  "  1 — Karl  Mann,  vege- 
larian.  It  hours,  ]  I  minutes ; 
S — Emii  Hakuwski,  vegetarian, 
14  hours,  S3  minutes ;  3— Fritz 
BadenRtcin.  vegetarian,  IS  hours, 
84  minutes  ;  A — Wilheliu  Damm,  vegeturiun.  15  hour;,  50  miiiuti'9 ;  H — 
Paul  Schlrrtnuiatvr,  vegetarian,  17  hours,  6  minutes  ;  B — Hernuiu  Zerudt, 
Tcgrtorian,  17  hours;  7— Friedr.  Zahrt,  JInh  «ater,  17  hours,  83 
Diitiutm.  Thu  six  vegetarians  all  came  In  as  <-crtiSeil  by  the  Judges, 
tn  vxeellcut  fumi.  The  only  arriving  flesh  eater  who  flniabed  more 
than  hair  an  hour  after  the  too  last  vegetarians  ( notwithstanding 
tlinii  having  made  five  miles  more  llian  he),  after  calling  for  brandy, 
|iul  up  in  the  village  for  the  night  I "  Profeasor  Goldwin  Bmiih,  of 
('uru«U  Uuiversliy,  writing  In  the  Toronto  Weekly  8iin,  respecting  this 
trial  of  pcdcatrion  endurance,  suys;  "lu  a  70-milu  walking  race  In 
Germany  the  vcgcturlnns  liavc  shown  a  reiiuirkoble  superiority  In 
endurance  over  the  eaters  of  meat.  There  la  notliing  new  in  this. 
Extraordinary  Journeys  are  nuulo  by  tlje  lliiidiio  pulaoqu  in -bearer, 
w  buwj  only  food  is  riiHi.  There  Is  pruhiibly  a  gradual  tendency  on  the 
whole,  to  vegetarian  diet.  It  does  not  appear  that  auiuial  food  is  abao- 
lutdjr  cMCDtUl  to  any  f unctlou  of  the  human  body  or  bmlo.    ^o  a 
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did  a  better  day's  bodily  work  than  the  British  farm  laborer  when  he 
had  DO  meat  but  a  taste  of  bacon.  No  man  ever  did  a  greater  amount 
of  brain  work  than  a  monastic  saint,  who  was  forbidden  meat — by  the 
rules  of  his  order.  No  man  ever  produced  higher  fruits  of  his  imagi- 
nation than  Shelley,  who  was  a  devout  vegetarian.  A  much  greater 
amount  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food  can  be  produced  on  a  given 
area.  The  inclination  of  taste  as  human  nature  grows  more  refined, 
points  the  same  way.  Homeric  heroes  ate  masses  of  meat  apparently 
without  vegetables ;  and  to  the  bard  of  that  day  the  picture  of  the 
shambles  is  not  less  congenial  than  that  of  the  harvest  or  the  vintage. 
To  us  the  details  of  the  shambles  arc  abhorrent.  We  require  vegetables 
with  our  meat,  while  there  is  a  tendency  to  disguise  the  meat  itself  by 
elaborate  cookeiy.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  progressive 
vegetarianism  is  the  rule,  though  there  will  be  no  sudden  leap,  nor  will 
the  vegetarian  think  it  his  duty  to  enforce  this  habit  on  us  by  law." 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  we  only  use  meats  as  vehicles  for  convey- 
ing salt,  sauces,  and  condiments  to  the  stomach.  People  think  they 
love  the  flavor  of  animal  food  itself.  Just  try  it  without  salt,  pepper, 
mustard,  butter,  or  other  seasoning,  and  see.  Advocates  of  animal 
diet  generally  refer  to  the  teeth,  and  some  to  the  anatomical  formation 
of  the  stomach,  for  evidences  that  our  Creator  intended  that  we  should 
eat  meat ;  but  the  teeth  and  stomach  of  the  orang-outang  resemble 
those  of  man,  and  yet  he  docs  not  belong  to  the  carnivorous  or  omniv- 
orous species.  Du  Chaillu  says,  that  notwithstanding  his  large  canine 
teeth,  the  gorilla  of  Africa  is  a  strict  vegetarian.  According  to  Cuvier, 
"man's  teeth  are  frugivorous — the  cow's  herbivorous — the  lion*s,  car- 
nivorous— andthchog's,  omnivorous,"  so  that  both  sides  claim  that  the 
indications  of  the  dental  organs  favor  their  distinctive  views  of  diet. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  the  great  naturalist  Linnaeus,  that  "man's 
organization,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  animals,  shows  that 
fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  constitute  his  staple  food."  In  eating  the 
flesh  of  animals,  as  I  look  at  it,  wo  get  vegetables  second-hand,  and 
contaminated  more  or  less  by  the  diseases  with  which  they  are  affected. 
There  is,  however,  in  animal  food,  a  stimulating  property  which  vege- 
tables do  not  possess.  Having  heard  of  vegetarians  being  made  slightly 
intoxicated  by  beefsteak,  I  once  induced  a  vegetarian  friend  to  try  the 
experiment  on  himself,  and  he  assured  me  it  produced  in  his  brain  a 
sensation  similar  to  that  induced  by  a  slight  potation  of  alcoholic  liquor. 
It  is  said  that  Irishmen  who  live  exclusively  on  vegetables  at  home,  on 
enlisting  in  the  British  army  are  sometimes  attacked  with  what  is  called 
"meat  fever,"  in  ccmsequence  of  their  new  diet  being  so  much  more 
stimulating  than  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

There  is  a  supposed  necessity,  and  possibly  a  real  necessity  in  some 
cases,  for  the  use*  to  some  extent/ of  animal  food.    This  undoubtedly 
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n  tli«  bsbiiA  of  oar  ancestry.  The  child  of  on  bcbriaUi 
^  ortvn  Inherits  his  npjielitc.  and  cannot  rt»int  the  icmplation  to 
■  InienipentUlf  of  inlnxicating  bcvrrngi«,  uoil  ll  muj  bo  castty 
d  that  Ibc  child  of  nmt-i^ling  parents  may  nt  least  imsKine  he 
t'luinut  live  without  mi'at.  When,  diirin);  a  long  line  of  anivsttj, 
animal  food  haa  been  the  principul  nrticle  of  diet,  the  Dcceasily  niaf  be 
urinal  instead  of  itnaginaij.  Ho  is  like  a  patient  who  told  me  disease 
woa  hia  normal  eondUion.  and  that  meilicine  was  his  nalurul  food  ! 
Opium  eating  sometimes  liecomes  a  necessity  by  the  perversion  of  the 
Kj-slcm  by  narcoltsm.    What- 

ttvt  may  have  been  the  orig-  *^8-  ^■ 

Inal  practice  of  mankind  In 
the  infancy  of  ita  develop, 
ment,  I  am  confident  the  time 
will  come  when  a  more  hu- 
mnoely  developed  and  civil- 
ized humanity  will  lixik  liark 
Upon  us  of  this  century  as  a  i 
neeofcnnnlbnl*.  No  niun  iir 
woman  to-day,  of  noble  sen [!• 
mom  anil  sympathetic  nature. 
nnlcM    the    habilaa   of    the 

ntarhet,   and   thus  liardenod  viuKTim,*  foob. 

by    familiarity     wilh     Biuh 

dghta,  can  pass  tho  etall  of  the  buldier  with  its  display  of  trunkless 
bends  of  calven.  plgi^  and  euLlh',  and  tlie  bleeding  and  partly  flayed 
canawM  of  lambs  and  sheep,  or  look  upon  the  white,  but  blood- 
elsincd  apnm  of  the  meal>maii,  holding  hia  monstrous  knife,  without  a 
shudder,  and  a  fralini;  of  self-condemnation  that  he  and  she  are  accessory 
to  Ihb  wholesale  slaughter  of  innocent  animals.  "  The  dog  delights  to 
barb  an<l  bite ; "  It  is  the  Instinct  of  the  cat  to  aneakin);ly  uRsaW  and 
drvour  animals  too  weak  to  resist  her  prowess ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  huge  boa-constrictor  to  swallow  pigeonn,  rabbits  and  other  email 
game  by  the  bushel  ;  it  is  the  habit  of  tbu  krge  fish  to  live  upon  the 
•mailer  oaix,  etc.  But  when  we  ascend  from  these  lower  apedes  of  the 
■nimal  kingdom  to  the  "noblest  work  of  the  Creator,"  may  we  Dot 
reuoMbly  look  for  an  end  to  tills  mutual  carnage  for  the  wherewithal 
to  keep  the  vital  machinery  in  action  ! 

What  elcuKC  for  man.  who  can  shake  from  the  tree  above  Ills  head 
lb«  Juicy  fruit  which  is  n-ady  to  fall  ripe  into  bis  hand  :  who  can  pluck 
trom  the  vino  clusters  of  delicious  grapes  containing  all  the  elements  of 
fiiod,  prepared  only  as  Old  Dame  Nature  can  prcFparo  them  ;  who  cau 
ploagh  up  tliv  rich  sod,  andproduceby  the  planting  suc-culi-ntvegctablaa 
aud  0«ldi  of  gulden  grain,  and  beneath  tho  surface  of  the  ;;rim  Miil> 
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esculent  roots  capable  of  imparting  warmth  and  nourishment  to  the 
body ;  who  can  find  in  the  rich  meats  of  abundant  nuts,  and  other  oily 
products  of  plants  and  trees,  all  the  oleaginous  properties  which  animal 
fat  supplies  ;  what  excuse,  I  ask,  for  man,  with  all  these  luxuries  at 
hand,  loaded  with  the  necessarj-  alimentary  constituents,  to  imitate  the 
murderous  instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  and  cannibally  live  upon  an- 
imals less  powerful  than  himself !  There  is  one  excuse,  and  only  one, 
that  can  be  presented  for  a  man  of  this  century,  namely  :  a  meat-eat- 
ing ancestry,  and  in  some  cases  an  ancestry  of  meat  gormands.  As  be- 
fore remarked,  with  some  persons  it  seems  to  be  an  inherited  necessity. 
But  I  have  faith  that  man  will  some  time  outgrow  this  brutal  appetite 
— ^thls  cruel  physical  necessity.  The  dawn  of  the  "  good  time  coming" 
cannot  light  up  human  hands  and  arms  red  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
animals,  or  overtake  the  athletic  man  picking  the  bones  of  tiny  birds  I 
The  ingenious  Yankee  has  already  invented  a  substitute  for  leather,  and 
we  have  quite  enough  substitutes  for  ivory  and  bone.  There  are  millions 
of  men  and  women  to-day  who  would  give  up  a  meat  diet  if  they  were 
compelled  to  slay  the  animals  they  cat.    Slop  for  a  moment  and  read 

HOW    THR    KILLING    IS    DONE. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  daily  paper — it  is  headed :  "How 
Cattle  are  Slaughtered — Sunday  Sct^nes  at  the  Abattoir."  The  writer 
then  procetnls:  "On  the  arrival  of  cattle,  they  are  transferred  from 
the  cars  to  yartls,  where  usually  they  remain  until  sold  or  slaughtered. 
Bi^fore  they  are  killed,  eight  or  ten  are  driven  up  an  inclined  plane  into 
the  abattoir,  where  they  are  confined  in  pens  about  ten  feet  square.  A 
row  of  these  |Hms  extends  across  the  building,  directly  back  of  the 
dressing  nu'ks.  When  an  animal  is  needed,  he  is  either  drawn  up  with 
a  TO|H>  attached  to  his  hind  leg,  or  he  is  speared.  If  the  cattle  are  wild, 
the  exiTUtioner  mounts  the  stall,  and  takes  his  stand  immediately  over 
bis  vii*tini.  Ilis  siK*ar  Is  a  rod  of  iron,  six  feet  long,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
nhariHUKHl  at  the  end  like  an  oyster-knife.  The  '  killing  spot '  is  just 
bi'hliul  the  horns,  on  the  neck,  which  the  spearsman  frequently  doi\s 
UiH  hit.  To  WH)  a  person  throwing  one  of  these  spears  into  a  pen  of 
(>attle  is  stekening.  Often  several  bullocks  are  pierced  in  the  forehead 
iW  eY««.  ttud  their  faces  are  streaming  with  blood  long  before  the  death 
i\f  a* single  one  1  The  wounded,  after  waiting  from  ten  minutes  to  an 
hik\ir  tor  their  turn,  are  again  attacked,  and  killed  one  by  one,  the  sur- 
vtvont  n»tH»lviug  fn»sh  wounds  on  every  attack  I  A  Western  expert," 
iHnalum^s  this  writer,  "styles  this  treatment  the  devilish  torture  of  a 
KuutfUug  butcher."  (If  it  only  were,  I  should  say  Amen  ;  but  it  seems 
la  b«»  the  devilish  torture  of  innocent  animals.)  "Cattle  are  not  the 
V4iiW  Mutferem,  but  the  swine  are  also  pierced,  and  often  plunged  into 
il*»Mtif  w^t^r  before  they  are  dead  I    The  butchers  say  that  the  spear 
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fa  used  fnr  kilting  vild  cattle  odI;  ;  hut  one  who  frequents  the  abattoir 
Hijs  that  the  coutraiy  la  tbe  fact.  Even  the  nindlaaa  Is  a  barbarous 
instniroent.  With  tliU  a  uoosc  Is  rasCenud  to  the  animal's  hind  leg  ;  the 
machincrj  is  started,  tbe  bultooh  tumbles  over,  and  after  being  swung 
up  alive,  bii  throat  is  cut.  In  Cincinnati  butchers  Icuoclc  their  hogs 
on  the  head  with  a  loug-liandled  hammer,  but  in  Chicago,"  the  writer 
thinks,  "dumb  brutes  are  killed  bumanetj.  A  rope  conununicating 
with  a  windlass  passes  through  a  ring  in  the  floor,  and  is  made  fa.Ht 
to  the  bullock's  horn.  Then  a  man  turns  a  crank,  and  the  animal  ia 
gentlj  led  into  the  Blaugblcr-bou!<e,  where,  at  one  blow,  he  falls  to  tbe 
floor.  The  executioner  never  misses  bis  mark,  l>ecause  the  bullock's 
head  b  held  imroorabie  by  the  ring." 


^rtnna  who  do  the  slaughtcriag  upon  their  own  pretnlsea,  for 
their  family  use,  genemlly  treat  their  animals  with  greater  gentleness  ; 
but  undrr  the  beat  of  circumstances,  cutting  the  throats  of  lutnbe, 
kDOcking  cotrlo  on  tbo  head,  piercing  the  Jugular  of  the  hog,  guillotin- 
ing poultry  with  an  axe,  cannot  be  doue  in  any  way  to  avoid  shocking 
the  senslbflltics  of  ]>rup!«  who  have  kiud  hearts  and  educated  heads. 
It  is  ill  vain  to  talk  of  this  murderous  work  l>eing  done  humanely,  and 
such  arc  Its  effects  upon  those  styled  butcheiii,  that  they  are  not 
allowMl,  in  some  States,  lo  sit  upon  a  jury  in  cases  Involving  the  life  of 
tbe  criminal  I 

Then,  for  «  moment,  look  at  the  extent  of  It.  I  saw  In  a  didly 
pftp«I  Mnne  years  ago,  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
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alone,  there  were  annually  slaughtered  about  2w)9,000  cattle,  1,000,000 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  250,000  calves,  and  this,  remarked  the  writer, 
comprised  only  about  one-third  of  all  the  slaughtering  in  this  one  city. 
And  this  destruction  of  innocent  domestic  animals  increases  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  year  by  year,  and  is  doubtless  much  greater  now. 

The  late  Henry  Bergh,  who  effected  much  in  mitigating  the 
cnieHies  practised  on  animals,  writing  to  Dr.  Holmes,  remarked  as 
follows :  "I  believe,  as  you  do,  that  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  the 
flesh  of  all  animals  would  result  In  physical  and  moral  improvement  to 
our  race.  Having  been  in  countries  where  meat  is  rarely,  if  ever  eaten, 
and  having  observed  the  superior  endurance  of  fatigue,  as  well  as 
gentleness  of  character  of  the  inhabitants,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
slaughter  of  dumb  animals,  and  the  devouring  of  their  flesh,  account 
Uv  the  largest  share  of  the  moral  and  physical  diseases  which  affect 
mankind.  I  have  had  an  Arab  of  the  desert  run  l)ehind  my  horse  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  without  betraying  the  least  sign  of  fatigue,  and  the 
cheerful  felK^w  had  never  tasted  meat.  For  my  own  part,"  continues 
llr.  Bergh,  '*I  can  eat  meat  because  of  habit.  But  then  the  leaHt 
ai^MMrauce  of  blood,  by  reason  of  insuflUcient  cooking,  shocks  my 
seuiidbiKties,  and  i*auses  my  stomach  to  revolt."  Let  us  hope  that 
every  generation  of  mas  may  consume  less  animal  flesh,  and  feed  his 
ehiklit'U  with  still  less,  until  the  human  race  shall  outgrow  a  Labit 
which  wakes  him  little  better  .than  a  cannibal. 

CANMIBATJSM    WITHIN    THE    HUMAN    BODT. 

UiMler  this  head,  CotnwB,  a  Parisian  publication,  mentions 
simiethiug  which  the  reader  probably  never  thought  of,  and  I  will 
ivpnHhuv  it  here :  "  It  is  a  revolting  and  nevertheless  incontestable 
favi  that  ct^rtain  (>arta  of  the  body  live  at  the  expense  of  others,  which 
Ihev  — M>  to  s|H»ak— devour.  These  cannibalistic  organs  are  the  brain, 
the  heart,  and  the  lungs,  which,  to  fulfil  their  functions,  need  to  be 
fed  (xuistantly,  otherwise  they  would  die.  When  this  nourishment  is 
wautUtg.  they  get  it  from  other  less  vital  parts  of  the  l>ody.  The  heart, 
fikr  example,  has  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  do,  and  consequently 
inuttt  nveive  a  largo  amount  of  nourishment.  In  the  ordinary  course 
uf  thiugH,  the  blood  brings  to  it  from  the  stomach  the  necessary  quan- 
tity ;  but  after  one  has  fasted  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  stomach 
imn  110  longer  do  its  duty  of  nourishing  the  heart,  and  the  blood  is 
(khUgeil  to  And  elsewhere  the  food  necessary  for  the  life  of  this  essen- 
tial organ.  It  goes,  therefore,  to  the  fatty  portions  and  to  the  muscles 
uf  the  trunk  and  limbs.  First  it  applies  to  the  liver,  where  it  finds  a 
pnwiMion  of  sugar  that  is  sufilcient  for  several  hours  ;  then  it  resorts  to 
the  depi^hs  of  fat  stored  up  in  various  parts  of  the  body — that  is  why 
one*s  clothes  become  too  large  when  he  is  famished.    When  all  the  fat 
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has  been  devoured,  the  blood  takes  what  it  wants  from  the  muscles,  so 
that  finally  little  but  skin  and  bone  is  left,  while  the  brain,  the  heart, 
and  the  lungs  preserve  their  former  size.  And  we  surely  cannot  com- 
plain of  this ;  it  is  the  salvation  of  the  miners  who  are  buried  in  a 
caved-in  mine,  of  the  sailors  who  have  been  cast  by  shipwreck  on  a 
desert  isle,  of  the  polar  explorers  whose  provisions  have  given  out ;  for 
even  if  their  secondary  organs  suffer,  their  brains  and  hearts  preserve 
their  energy,  which  is  the  essential  thing." 

FOOD  FOR  THK   FAT,    AND  FOOD  FOR  THK   LEAN. 

There  is  a  valuable  hint  in  the  foregoing  for  those  who  complain  of 
being,  or  of  becoming,  too  fat.  The  demonstrated  fact  that  the  most 
vital  and  important  organs  of  the  system  will,  if  necessary,  draw  sus- 
tenance from  the  less  vital  parts,  suggests  fasting  for  the  fat  or  obese. 
The  writer  of  what  is  said  of  "  Cannibalism  Within  the  Human  Body  " 
might  have  added  the  nervous  structure  to  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the 
lungs,  for  the  former  has  been  found  to  undergo  little  or  no  shrinkage 
under  a  prolonged  fast.  It  may  exhibit  much  less  activity.  There 
would  naturally  be  less  nervous  force  generated  and  exhibited  in  the 
movements  of  the  body  and  in  the  stimulation  of  cerebral  action.  But 
the  nervous  structure  is  but  little  affected  by  fasting.  This  being  the 
case,  frequent  fasts  with  moderate  use  of  food  in  the  intervals  would 
greatly  reduce  superabundant  flesh  in  persons  of  vigorous  health  with- 
out positive  harm.  Then  the  right  selection  of  foods,  while  indulging 
the  appetite,  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  obesity. 
The  fat-making  foods  are  fats,  starch,  and  sugar.  A  diet  largely  made 
up  of  raw  and  juicy  fruits,  such  as  apples,  grapes,  peaches,  oranges, 
gooseberries,  melons,  etc.,  omitting  the  more  nourishing  fruits,  such  as 
bananas,  figs,  and  dates,  will  be  likely  to  be  attended  with  satisfactory 
results.  If  addicted  to  peanut  eating  let  these  little  fattening  nuts 
alone.  Abjure  all  nuts,  for  f.hcy  are  noted  for  their  oleaginous  prop- 
erty. Vegetables  which  are  not  sweet  or  farinaceous  are  allowable  and, 
in  brief,  nearly  all  green  garden  stuff.  If  meats  are  taken,  avoid  the 
fatty  portion.  If  butter  be  eaten,  let  it  be  with  extreme  moderation. 
If  wheat  bread,  let  it  be  cut  in  thin  slices  and  thoroughly  browned  in 
the  oven.  M.  Philbert  very  properly  says:  **  That  the  temperament  of  a 
person  Is  also  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  animal  food.  The 
lymphatic  should  have  a  red  diet,  such  as  beef,  mutton,  pheasant,  etc., 
while  one  of  the  sanguine  temi)eramcnt  should  have  a  white  diet  like 
veal,  fowl,  turkey,  quail,  oysters,  etc."  It  should  be  added  here  that 
when  one  of  the  sanguine  temperament  is  corpulent,  it  is  because  ho  is 
actually  /a<,  while  one  of  the  lymphatic  temperament  with  the  soft 
flabby  tissues  peculiar  thereto,  is  lymphatic.  This  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  study  of  the  temperaments  in  Chapter  II  of  Part  IV. 
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I  ODce  bod  a  iTmpliatfc  patient  wbo,  at  the  outset  of  treatment, 
wcigbed  805  pouDds.  Bis  menu,  under  m;  advice,  congiBted  of  aboot 
one-half  pound  of  round  steak,  and  two  or  three  large  tableapoonfub 
of  oatmeal  mush  for  breakfast.  At  noon,  about  the  same  food  that 
others  used,  except  avoiding  pastries  and  sweet  things.  At  tea,  oatmeal 
mush,  stewed  prunes,  or  other  stewed  or  canned  fruiu.  Id  about  three 
Yia.  29.  months,  Under  this  regime,  which  was 

not  the  best  in  the  light  of  modero 
science,  ho  reduced  his  weight  one 
hundred  pounds.  His  dietetic  habits 
were  supplemented  with  long  walks 
every  day.  of  four  or  five  miles  In 
going  to  and  from  his  oQlcc.  Then, 
occasionally,  he  bundled  up  warmly 
(it  was  winter)  and  walked  until  per- 
spiration streamed  from  bis  face. 
Much  exercise,  with  cold  bathing  and 
'  tight  bandaging  of  the  abdomen  will 
'  materially  assist  in  reducing  flesh  or 
excess  of  lymph.  In  the  selection 
of  food,  bulk  rather  than  nutritivo 
material  is  to  be  chosen.  Also  the 
avoidance  of  liquids  at  meals. 

It  Is  natural  for  some  people  to  bo 
fat  and  for  others  to  be  lymphatic. 
Starvation  seems  to  be  the  best  way 
to  lessen  fat  in  the  former,  and  the 
j^niph  fat,  if  I  maybe  allowed  the 
term.  In  the  other,  provided  a  person 
has  sufUcicnt  stamina  to  enable  bim  to 
bold  out  under  it.  It  would  hardly 
answer  for  the  feeble  or  the  aged. 
Even  when  food  is  taken,  in  the 
restricted  way  suggested,  it  is  practi- 
cally partial  starvation.  It  might  be 
Tooftttforai«atla»tro!icyi  likened  to  dwarfing  or  stunting  a 
shrub  or  a  tree  by  withholding  nourishing  fertilizers.  There  are  those 
who  have  not  tbe  physical  stamina  to  carry  thetn  through  the  starva- 
tion treatment,  and  such  persons  should  watch  symptoms  closely  and 
not  persist  in  It  after  tbey  arc  greatly  falling  away  in  strength  and 
vivacity  as  well  as  in  flesh.  The  readers  of  the  daily  press  are  now  and 
then  informed  of  cases  which  have  proved  fatal  by  blindly  and  perae- 
veringly  following  rules  for  reducing  corpulence.  There  Is  no  need  of 
that.    Be  reasonable  and  quit  any  regime  which  is  reducing  the  vitality 
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uwell  aa  supcnbundant  fat.  In  some  ingtaDcea  It  U  well  to  supple- 
ment the  rcquin^i  diet  and  exercise  with  medical  trcaimeiit.  There  is 
GUL-h  K  coDdition  M  too  active  oBsimllBtion,  and  this  is  a  dtKAScd  or 
morbid  solivity  of  the  villi  or  absorbent  Trasels  uloug  the  alimentary 
canal,  of  which  there  are  about  four  millions,  all  on  the  alert  to  lake 
in  whnt  is  ciillwi  for  by  the  various  hungry  cells  composing  iho  body. 
In  discftned  gubjecln  they  may  be  excessively  active  and  absorb  more 
Ihan  the  cells  call  for  or  need.  Buch  coses  should  have  the  advice  of  a 
compclent  physician,  who  must  determine  Iho  cause  of  such  derange- 
ment and  jirpscrlbe  the  appropriate  remedy.  Diet  and  exercise  alone 
wilt  not  suffice. 

A  BHIBT  WOan   TO  THE   LSAN. 

What  ha*  been  said  regarding  the  licat  Fm.  »■ 

fomi  for  the  fat  readily  suggests  to  any 
Intslligenl  pcrwn  wliot  should  be  selected 
when  there  is  a  desire  to  cover  the  bones 
and  muscles  witb  a  good  coating  of  Oexh. 
I>nc  in  this  dilemma  needs  to  reverse 
foregoing  advice.  Eat  futs  and  clarcby 
and  saccharine  foods.  Partake  only  ■ 
moderately  of  frulla  or  foods  containing 
much  that  is  acid,  and  aim  for  tliat 
which  is  nutritious  rather  than  bulky, 
though  Boniething  of  bulk  is  always 
rrquiretl  to  assist  the  digestive  process. 
In  some  cases  of  extreme  leanness,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that  assimilation 
la  Inactive  Juat  as  in  others  it  is  loo  active. 
That  ts  to  say,  the  little  absorbent  vcs. 
tela  in  tlic  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
Intestines  are  not  active  enough.  Tlie 
apprtiiB  tuuy  be  good,  even  voracious  1 
the  digestion  may  give  no  evidence  of 
derangement ;  but  the  nutritive  matters 
fall  to  tic  token  up.    Here,  then,  U  a  joli 

for   the    doctora.     The    twenty   feel  or  »'™<'  k«y-iioiu  t 

wore  of  inlentlnos  must  bo  put  into  a  hcnliliy  condition,  so  that  lliey 
will  pFrftirra  their  functions.  This  accomplished,  the  cadaverous  sub- 
Jerl  can,  by  the  proper  seleeilon  of  foods,  cease  to  bo  a  walking 
■keleton.  To  make  such  ehoicc  of  fooils  intelligently,  do  what  a 
fat  person  is  directed  nut  to  do,  Ireariug  In  mind  always  that  diges- 
tion must  preordc  Bl>eorpttoD,  and  that  foods  of  a  fattening  bind  will 
not  bo  to  to  those  who  cuuuot  digest  them— oftcji  true  of  nutsandsweeta. 


llipough  a  pwKl- 
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BEWABE    OF  FADS. 

While  goarding  oursclyes  with  reasonable  caution  against  things 
which  are  manifestly  injurious,  we  must  quite  as  carefully  avoid  fads 
which  unnecessarily  limit  our  freedom  in  the  choice  of  foods.  The 
following,  which  appeared  in  Ths  Humanitarian,  published  in  London, 
and  quite  extensively  copied  in  this  country,  should  not  be  regarded  as 
authentic  or  conclusive  unless  some  further  evidence  is  given  of  its  cor- 
rectness. My  criticism  will  appear  in  the  proper  place.  Says  The 
Humanitarian  : 

"Anatomical  experiment  and  investigation  show  that  the  chief 
characteristics  of  old  age  are  the  deposits  of  earthy  matter  of  a  gelati- 
nous, fibrinous  character  in  the  human  system.  Carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  mixed  with  other  salts  of  a  calcareous  nature,  have  been  found  to 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  these  earthy  deposits.  As  observation  shows, 
man  begins  in  a  gelatinous  condition  ;  ho  ends  in  an  osseous  or  bony 
one — soft  in  infancy,  hard  in  old  age.  By  gradual  change  in  the  long 
space  of  years  the  ossification  comes  on  ;  but,  after  middle  life  is  passed, 
a  more  marked  development  of  the  ossific  character  takes  place.  Of 
course,  these  earthy  deposits,  which  affect  all  the  physical  organs, 
naturally  interfere  with  their  functions.  Partial  ossification  of  the  heart 
produces  the  imperfect  circulation  of  the  blood  which  affects  the  aged. 
When  the  arteries  are  clogged  with  calcareous  matter  there  is  inter- 
ference with  circulation,  upon  which  nutrition  depends.  Without  nu- 
trition there  is  no  repair  of  the  body. 

"  None  of  these  things  interfere  with  nutrition  and  circulation  in 
earlier  years.  The  reparation  of  the  physical  system,  as  everyone 
ought  to  know,  depends  on  this  fine  balance.  In  fact,  the  whole 
change  is  merely  a  slow,  steady  accumulation  of  calcareous  deposits  in 
the  system.  *  *  *  When  these  become  excessive  and  resist  expul- 
sion, they  cause  the  stiffness  and  dryness  of  old  age.  Entire  blockage 
of  the  functions  of  the  body  is  then  a  mere  matter  of  time ;  the  refuse 
matter  deposited  by  the  blood  in  its  constant  passage  through  the  sys- 
tem stops  the  delicate  and  exquisite  machinery  which  we  call  life. 
This  is  death.  It  has  been  proved  by  analysis  that  human  blood  con- 
tains compounds  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  In  the  blood  itself  are 
thus  contained  the  earth  salts.  In  early  life  they  are  thrown  off.  Age 
has  not  the  power  to  do  it. 

"Hence,  as  blood  is  produced  by  assimilation  of  the  food  we  eat, 
to  this  food  we  must  look  for  the  earthy  accumulations  which  in  time 
block  up  the  system  and  bring  on  old  age.  *  *  *  Almost  everything; 
we  eat  contains  more  or  less  of  these  elements  for  destroying  life,  by 
means  of  calcareous  salts  deposited  by  the  all-nourishing  blood.  Care- 
ful selection,  however,  can  enable  us  to  avoid  the  worst  of  them. 
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"Earth  salts  abound  in  the  cereals,  and  bread  itself,  though 
seemingly  the  most  innocent  of  edibles,  greatly  assists  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  calcareous  matter  in  our  bodies.  Nitrogenous  food  abounds  in 
this  element.  Hence  a  diet  made  up  of  fruit  principally  is  best  for 
people  advancing  in  years,"  continues  I%e  Humanitarian,  "for  the 
reason  that,  being  deficient  in  nitrogen,  the  ossific  deposits  so  much  to 
be  dreaded  are  more  likely  to  be  suspended.  Moderate  eaters  have  in 
all  cases  a  much  better  chance  for  long  life  than  those  addicted  to 
excesses  of  the  table.  Fruits,  fish,  poultry,  young  mutton,  and  veal 
contain  less  of  the  earthy  salts  than  other  articles  of  food,  and  are  there- 
fore best  for  people  entering  the  vale  of  years.  Beef  and  old  mutton 
usually  are  overcharged  with  salts,  and  should  be  avoided  ;  a  diet  con- 
taining a  minimum  amount  of  earthy  particles  is  most  suitable  to  retard 
old  age,  by  preserving  the  system  from  functional  blockages.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  daily  use  of  distilled  water  is,  after  middle  life,  one  of  the  mofst 
important  means  of  preventing  secretions  and  the  derangement  of 
health.  As  to  diluted  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
influences  known  to  science  for  shielding  the  human  system  from  the 
inconveniences  of  old  age.  Daily  use  of  it  mixed  with  distilled  water 
helps  to  retard  the  approach  of  senility.  By  its  affinity  for  oxygen  the 
fibrinous  and  gelatinous  deposits  previously  alluded  to  are  checked,  and 
their  expulsion  from  the  system  hastened. 

"  To  sum  up,"  says  this  writer  in  conclusion,  "  avoid  all  foods  rich 
in  the  earth  salts,  use  much  fruit,  especially  juicy,  uncooked  apples, 
and  take  daily  two  or  three  tumblerfuls  of  distilled  water  with  about 
ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  diluted  phosphoric  acid  in  each  glassful.  Thus 
will  our  days  be  prolonged,  old  age  delayeil,  and  health  insured." 

The  foregoing  is  not  wholly  faddish.  It  contains  some  valuable 
hints  which  can  be  utilized  by  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  a  person  could  greatly  lengthen  his  life  by  fol- 
lowing a  theoretical  rule  and  use  just  so  much  of  each  of  the  elements 
contained  in  foods.  One  would  indeed  need  to  be  a  practical  chemist 
to  derive  much  benefit  from  what  is  said  in  the  quotation  regarding 
nitrogenous  foods.  Bread  is  universally  regarded  as  the  staff  of  life. 
Almost  every  civilized  individual  uses  it.  Sir  William  Crookes  said. 
In  an  address  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  :  "  We  are  bom  wheat  eaters.  Other  races,  vastly  superior  to 
us  in  numbers,  and  differing  widely  in  material  and  intellectual  prog- 
ress, are  eaters  of  Indian  corn,  rice,  millet,  and  other  grains,  but  none 
of  these  grains  has  the  food  value,  the  concentrated  self-sustaining 
power  of  wheat,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  civilized  mankind  has  set  wheat  apart  as  a  fit  and  proper  food 
for  the  development  of  muscle  and  brain."  He  estimates  the  bread- 
eating  population  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  at  516,500,000  I 
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Are  ftll  these  people  making  a  fatal  mUtake  to  using  bread  ?  I  think 
not,  and  I  will  state  the  reason  why.  The  bl<>OfI  sustains  the  same 
relation  to  the  animal  world  that  the  soil  does  to  the  plant.  The  blood 
may  be  said  to  be  the  soil  of  tbe  man,  from  wbich  he  receives  liU 


**  Ho  may  lire  wltbont  books— What  la  knowledRB  but  (triertng  I 
Be  iDBf  live  wllboat  bope— Wbat  ts  hope  but  deceMDg  1 
He  may  ll™  wlthont  love— What  is  pauton  bat  plolm  r 
Bat  wbcro  ii  tbe  man  who  could  lire  wltboat  dining  !  " 


nourishment.  Kow,  the  plant  needs  no  one  to  tell  it  what  to  lake  Into 
its  roots  for  the  proper  nutrition  of  its  trunk,  branches,  and  foliage. 
Its  little  root-flbrea  reach  out  into  the  soil,  and  instinctively  select  just 
BO  much  and  no  more  of  wbat  is  needed  for  lis  benltb  and  growth.  So 
the  bone,  nerve,  and  muscle  cells  of  tbe  animal,  be  it  dog,  horse,  or 
man,  take  up  from  the  blood  just  what  is  needed  to  support  ils  respec- 
tive part.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  they,  any  more  than  the  root-flbres 
of  the  plants,  take  up  more  than  ia  needed  if  in  health.  A  person  may 
eat  too  much  of  that  which  is  too  rich,  and  thereby  injure  his  digestion ; 
he  may  lake  food  which  contains  injurious  microbes  or  poison,  and 
thua  render  his  blood  impure.  Disease  or  death  may  result  from  such 
Indlgeatlon  or  Impurity  j  but  It  ia  not  to  be  reasonably  Buppoeed  that 
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lite  little  celts  compMlog  the  -various  tismce  of  the  body,  as  ft  rule,  take 
np  (or  their  u»e  any  nmrillve  pnrliclo  they  do  nnt  require.  It  may  be 
Uiat  in  a  i)er»on  of  poor  lieallli  or  great  age,  clitninalion  :nBy  bo  slug- 
gish, and  the  old  cnrthy  cimslitiietilg  of  the  body  may  not  be  quickly  or 
•affldently  enough  remoTeO.  but  manifcatly  the  remedy  for  such  a  con- 
dilioD  is  the  use  of  such  foods  or  remedies  aa  will  awaken  more  active 
elimination.  This,  rstber  than  scicnliflc  selectioti  or  starvation,  is  the 
proper  method  of  preventing  an  undue  storage  of  earthy  matter.  The 
aged,  while  avoiding  all  eicesses,  should  answer  and  supply  every 
reasooable  demand  of  the  appetite.  If  a  person  be  constipated,  or  If 
he  LaTe  any  derangement  of  the  urinary  orgaus,  nhicb  fnterfcrcfl  with 
Ibc  proper  drainage  of  the  system  ;  if  the  natural  processes  for  the  re- 
moval of  old  material  are  for  any  reason  acting  eluggi«l)1y,  such 
a  person,  whether  he  be  a  youth  of  Dfl<!cn  or  an  adult  of  eighty, 
ahould  see  to  it  that  sit  such  obstructions  are  quickly  removed  by 
laxative  food  or  medicine.  It  is  not  because  of  too  much  earthy  matter 
In  bread  that  old  people  become  earthy  and  stiff,  but  rather  because  \a 
the  order  of  nature,  they  »itu(,  whatever  their  diet.  It  is  simply  Lho 
natural  trend  of  age.  A  person  of  good  habile  in  health  can  safely 
depend  upon  his  appetite  for  the  kind  of  food  he  needs.  The  bone,  the 
muscle,  the  nerve,  and  ovcry  other  part  of  tlie  auimni  organization 
makes  knovu  lis  wants  by  what  we  familiarly  call  lho  appetite.  We 
but  answer  their  needs  when  we  carefully  masticate  the  foods  couIaiD- 
Ing  the  properties  they  ask  for,  and  deposit  those  supplies  in  the 
■tomsch.  We  must  use  some  discretion  in  regard  to  the  amount  to  be 
lakeo,  or  we  may  derange  the  digestive  machinery.  "When  the  various 
parts  obtain  what  they  call  for,  we  become  satiated,  or  In  other  words, 
■otisSed.  Appetite  is  appeased.  A  person  may  have  a  morbid  appetite, 
but  such  a  person  is  not  to  a  normal  coodition.  He  is  diseased.  I  am 
lalkiof  about  ono  In  ordinary  health.  The  advice  given  by  The 
HumanttaTitti  to  the  ugcd,  1o  use  considerable  fruit,  is  rational  and 
Taluablc,  if  fruits  are  found  to  agree.  Some  people  cannot  make  a  tree 
uio  of  fruits.    Those  who  tan  may  safely  follow  that  advice, 

In  the  discussion  of  foods,  a  writer  is  quoted  as  saying  ;  "  Since 
whntaD  bread  contains  some  39  to  40  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  it  U 
acknowledged  that  starchy  food  is  of  an  unhealthy  nature,  the  use  of 
tucb  bread  roust  also,  therefore.  l>c  unbeallhful  ;  tho  reason  given  for 
tbis  uubcaltb fulness  being  that  starchy  food  is  not  digestible  in  the 
Momacli,  but  in  the  intestiocs  or  second  stomach  of  the  body,  and  thai 
Ulerein  lies  Ihu  difficulty  of  digestion  of  whcatcn  bread."  To  this  comes 
tha  reply,  says  another  writer,  "  that  the  stomach  is  only  a  fractional 
put  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  that  the  w.'cond  stomach,  or  Intestinal 
tnct,  la  called  uu  to  aid  tb«  digestion  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  food." 
Obiwrviiig  ibu  [urcgoiag  discussion  of  sUichy  foods  going  the  rounda  of 
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the  daily  press,  Dr.  E.  B.  Footc,  Jr.,  T^ho  has  given  much  attention  to 
dietetics,  and  is  the  author  of  a  practical  monograph  on  foods,  naturally 
exclaimed  :  "  What  are  the  threefold  starch  digestive  processes  and 
fluids  for,  except  to  properly  dispose  of  starchy  foods  ?  What  is  intesti- 
niEil  digestion  for  ?  To  be  idle,  like  a  tramp  ?  The  stomach  itself  can 
more  easily  be  dispensed  with  than  intestinal  digestion."  It  may  also  be 
insisted  that  starchy  food  is  not  *' acknowledged  "  to  be  unhealthy. 
No,  that  is  certainly  a  fad.  There  are  enough  hoodoos  and  quite 
enough  real  pit-holes  to  arouse  the  fears  of  groping  humanity,  without 
putting  up  unnecessary  scarecrows.  I  shall  speak  of  some  of  the  real 
dangers  we  encounter  a  little  farther  on. 

Oleomaroarine  has  been  condemned  by  those  who  arc  materially 
interested  in  milk  products,  and  its  manufacture  and  sale  have  been 
forbidden  by  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  That  it  Is 
a  fraud  to  put  this  article  on  the  market  under  the  pretence  of  its  being 
pure  creamery  butter,  no  one  will  question.  But  when  it  is  made  of 
8uet  or  oleo-oil,  it  is  not  unsavory  ;  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  health  ;  ut 
least,  any  more  so  than  beef  containing  fat ;  and  if  it  could  be 
offered  in  our  markets  for  Just  what  it  is,  it  would  be  a  boon  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  creamery  butter.  If  the  latter  can  be 
made  to  have  a  delicate  fresh  flavor  by  the  addition  of  the  cultured 
bacteria  referred  to  on  page  88,  as  claimed,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  means  should  not  bo  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  oleomar- 
garine for  imparting  the  same  flavor  to  their  product.  At  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  American  Institute,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  some 
years  ago,  there  were  samples  of  oleomargarine  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  best  of  creamery  butter,  with  a  challenge  to  the  visitors  to  distin- 
guish, if  possible,  which  was  oleomargarine  and  which  the  genuine 
batter.  As  often  as  otherwise,  the  former  was  decided  to  be  the  simon- 
pure  article  I  When  the  best  of  suet  or  oleo-oil,  which  is  made  from 
the  selected  fat  of  the  steer,  is  used  in  its  manufacture,  and  the  cleanli- 
Dess  which  has  been  ascribed  to  its  makers  maintained,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  wholesome  article  of  food.  Chemistry  says  that  it  is,  and  that  it 
contains  all  the  properties  of  the  best  dairy  butter.  A  lady  contributor 
to  the  Scientific  Arena,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Organ,  M.D.,  tells  us,  however, 
that  "Chemistry  developed  to  its  highest  analytical  and  synthetic 
power,  is  utterly  incapable  of  deciding  a  priori  whether  organic  or 
inorganic  elements  are  best  fitted  to  nourish  the  animal  economy." 
She  further  says :  "  Vitality  can  and  docs  transmute  material  of  what- 
ever grade  into  living  fluid,  so  similar  in  its  constituent  elements  that 
the  most  careful  chemical  analysis  cannot  detect  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence. Yet  physiological  science  has  fully  demonstrated  that  in  vital- 
izing quality  there  is  vast  dissimilarity.  Blood  made  from  pure  whole- 
some food  will  resist  decomposition  for  a  much  longer  period  than  that 
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made  from  an  inferior  quality."  She  contends  that  the  dietetic  nature 
of  the  substance  depends,  not  upon  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed, 
but  upon  the  constitutional  laws  of  its  arrangement  of  particles  ;  that 
pure  oleomargarine  contains  the  same  primordial  elements  as  butter, 
but  in  the  face  of  the  primary  law  of  nature  this  chemical  fact  cannot 
establish  its  claims  as  a  pure  and  wholesome  article  of  food  ;  that  the 
suet  or  fat  of  which  oleomargarine  is  made  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances be  a  healthful  or  nourishing  product,  because  its  formation 
depends  upon  an  abnormal  or  diseased  condition  of  the  animal.  She 
believes  "  the  process  of  fattening — of  developing  suet— necessitates  an 
unbalanced  relation  between  the  assimilating  and  depurating  organs,  in 
consequence  of  which  waste  matter  in  the  form  of  fat  is  retained  ;  that 
an  animal  allowed  the  kind  and  amount  of  exercise  which  is  essential 
for  its  healthful  development,  the  depurating  organs  will  be  excited  to 
that  normal  activity  which  will  eliminate  the  excess  of  fat,"  and  she 
thinks  these  well  demonstrated  facts  "  settle  the  question  that  oleomar- 
garine can  never  be  made  a  healthful  dietetic  product."  The  trouble 
with  Mrs.  Dr.  Organ's  facts  are  that  they  prove  too  much.  If  they  are 
facts,  then  all  the  fat  meats  prepared  for  our  table,  of  every  description, 
are  unwholesome.  It  is  customary  whether  preparing  a  chicken  or  a 
bullock  for  the  table  to  sufficiently  confine  the  animal  to  prevent  it 
from  running  off  its  fat,  and  then,  too,  it  is  usual  to  so  feed  him  as  to 
produce  as  much  fat  as  possible.  This  process  is  believed  to  render 
the  meat  tender  and  delicious.  All  this  may  be  a  mistake,  and  if  it  is, 
it  furnishes  a  first-rate  argument  for  the  use  of  the  vegetarian,  but  it 
hardly  furnishes  a  good  one  for  discarding  oleomargarine,  while  we  are 
freely  eating  of  other  animal  fats.  If  oleomargarine  is  not  healthful 
when  properly  prepared,  then  all  of  our  meats  so  commoa  to  our  table 
are  also  objectionable.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Dr.  Organ  is  a  vegetarian  ;  possibly 
her  very  intention  in  attacking  oleomargarine  in  this  way  was  to  lead  the 
logical  reader  to  see  that  not  only  oleomargarine,  but  all  animal  food,  at 
least  that  derived  from  the  flesh  of  animals,  must  be  discarded.  What- 
ever her  design,  it  will  probably  fall  short  of  its  purpose,  for  the  reason 
that  if  she  wishes  to  dissuade  the  human  family  from  the  use  of  meats 
because  those  meats  are  injurious,  her  alleged  facts  need  more  support 
than  she  has  given  them.  If  her  intention  was  to  discourage  the  use  of 
oleomargarine  while  her  readers  are  allowed  to  eat  dead  animal  fats  in 
all  forms  except  in  that  of  oleomargarine,  the  reader  who  uses  his 
thinking  machine  will  be  apt  to  question  either  her  sincerity  or  her 
argument. 

What  is  herein  said  in  vindication  of  oleomargarine  applies  only  to 
the  article  made  from  the  fat  of  the  beef.  It  can  be,  and  sometimes  is, 
adulterated  with  lard  and  other  oleaginous  products — and  so  is  butter 
itself.    For  this  reason,  vigilant  inspection  by  legally  appointed  officials 
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of  the  State  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preyent  fraud  and  protect  the 
health  of  the  consumers.  Such  products  should  be  honestly  labelled  for 
Just  what  they  are,  and  should  bear  only  the  price  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled.  But  oleomargarine  should  not  be  condemned  just 
because  it  is  oleomargarine. 

GOOD    DIGSSTIOir    THB    UAIK   THING. 

Diet  exercises  such  an  influence  on  all,  physically  and  morally,  that 
too  much  care  cannot  be  observed  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
food  we  eat,  and  the  regularity  with  which  it  is  taken.  A  newspaper 
writer,  I  don't  know  who,  remarks,  that  **much  of  our  conduct 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  food  we  eat.  Bonaparte  used  to 
attribute  the  loss  of  one  of  his  battles  to  a  poor  dinner,  which  at  the 
time  disturbed  his  digestion.  How  many  of  our  misjudgments,  how 
many  of  our  deliberate  errors,  how  many  of  our  unkindnesses,  our 
cruelties,  our  acts  of  thoughtlessness  and  recklessness,  may  be  actually 
owing  to  a  cause  of  the  same  character  ?  We  eat  something  that 
deranges  the  condition  of  the  stomach.  Through  the  stomach  nerve 
that  derangement  immediately  affects  the  brain.  Morosencss  succeeds 
amiability,  and  under  its  influence  we  do  that  which  would  shock  our 
sensibility  at  any  other  moment.  The  disturbance  of  the  digestion 
may  involve  the  liver.  In  this  afiOiction  the  brain  profoundly  sympa- 
thizes. The  temper  is  soured,  the  understanding  is  narrowed,  preju- 
dices are  strengthened,  generous  impulses  are  subdued,  selfishness, 
originated  by  physical  disturbances  which  perpetually  attract  the 
mind's  attention,  becomes  a  chronic  mental  disorder.  The  feeling  of 
charity  dies  out ;  we  live  for  ourselves  alone ;  we  have  no  care  for 
others,  and  all  this  change  of  nature  is  the  consequence  of  an  injudi- 
cious diet" 

▲    FBW    DANGER-SIGNALS. 

Let  me  sound  a  few  notes  of  warning  which,  unfortunately,  are 
not  fads.  The  careless  use  of  fruits  or  vegetables  having  seeds  of  a 
certain  size  and  conformation  is  to  be  deprecated.  We  hear  frequently 
of  both  children  and  adults  dying  of  appendicitis — more  often  children. 
Our  sires  and  grandsires  knew  little  of  this  disease  ;  even  the  doctors 
not  much.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  as  prevalent  and  as  fatal  in  the 
past  as  the  present.  It  used  to  be  considered  almost  sacrilegious  to  use 
the  knife  upon  the  bodies  of  deceased  friends.  Autopsies  were  allowed 
only  when  the  deceased  was  friendless.  Consequently,  then,  as  now, 
there  was  much  mortality  in  what  was  called  appendicitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels.  The  real  exciting  cause  was  seldom  considered  or 
known.  It  was  merely  guessed  at.  Under  a  more  rational  usage  the 
physician  is  permitted  to  make   an   autopsy  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
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deatli  In  the  famillea  of  intelligent  people.  These  c 
revtalral  the  fnct  that  peritonitis  is  often  causeii  by  the  lo<igcmenl  of 
n  seed  or  wrnic  other  umall  obi<wl  io  what  ia  cnlled  the  vermiform 
appeadii.  And  what  ia  the  vcrmiXorBi  oppendis  ?  It  is  a  little  pocket 
In  tlie  intestines  which  is  much  in  the  form  of  a  worm,  hence  Its  name. 
Its  location  csQ  bo  seen  io  the  accompanying  illuBtnition  : 

This  illustralioo  represents  a  small  *^o-  si- 

portion  of  what  la  cttlltd  the  "bliml 
end  '■  of  the  large  intestine — the  ciecmu. 
It  is  to  this  portion  that  the  sinall 
iDlcstlne  is  joined  (though  not  pit-lured 
here),  and  Into  it  the  contents  of  the 
small  intestine  are  discharged  through 
a  valve-like  opcniug  >s  Ilii.-y  are  moved 
on  tiimugh  the  body.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  Ibis  picture  shows  this  paK  of 
tlie  lari^e  intestine  "tied  off"  or  cut 
swuy  from  the  rist.  At  the  lower  part 
of  ibe  picture  is  seen  the  vermiform,  or 
worm -like  appendage,  which  ia  not 
known  to  servo  sny  useful  purpose 
Mid  which  is  usually  empty,  presenting 
au  opening  into  which  nothing  larger 
than  a  straw  can  readily  be  Introduced. 

Exactly  what  this  appendage  is  for,  physiologisla  have  not  yet 
folly  determined.  It  has  doubllcM  served  some  -useful  purpose  in  the 
Other  forma  of  animal  life.  In  the  human  roccitlsBUppoaed  toberudi- 
ueiilary.  An  apple,  orange,  or  a  grape  seed,  lodging  In  this  llttla 
pocket,  may  awaken  an  inflammation  which  is  liable  to  form  an  abscesi, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  eonlents  of  this  abscess  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdameu  will  Induce  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum — a  membrane 
that  lines  the  abdundnal  cavity — and  this  inflammation,  or  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  abscess  into  tho  blood,  may  cau.ic  death.  A 
persou  losing  his  life  in  this  way  is  said  to  have  died  of  appendicitis. 
So  It  will  bo  seen  that  It  U  no  false  alarm  when  the  reader  is  cautioned 
to  avoid  swallowing  the  seeds  of  oranges,  lemons,  or  apples,  or  cherry 
stones,  or  other  liard.  small  substances  about  tho  size  of  these.  Any- 
thing of  tho  siiu  and  aliapo  of  no  orange  seed  U  miisl  liable  to  firmly 
lodge  In  the  verralform  appendix,  because  the  latter  Is  just  about  as 
krge.  tinully,  asagooae quill,  Itianotentirelysafotoswallowgrapcand 
OthtT  Bmallcr  seeds,  but  those  nbick  are  just  about  the  size  of  tho  mla- 
cbkroos  littlo  pix.'k«t  ore  m.-knifestly  the  moat  dangerous,  fur  the  reasou 
Ibat  when  ihoy  outu  uu  ter  they  s^l  wcdgiHl  In,  and  arc  not  e»i»lly  Uislod)' 
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by  any  moyement  of  the  intestines.  It  may  as  well  be  added  here  that 
sometimes  secretions  of  the  intestines  fall  into  this  pocket  and  harden 
80  as  to  produce  equally  fatal  results.  Small  gall-stones  may  lodge  in 
it  and  give  trouble.  But  these  causes  can  hardly  occur  in  persons  who 
can  be  said  to  be  in  good  health.  They  are  only  liable  to  affect  those 
having  serious  catarrhal  difllcultics,  habitual  indigestion,  or  bilious 
affections.  The  seeds  referred  to  are  clearly  avoidable  causes,  and  that 
is  why  they  are  mentioned  in  this  place. 

WINOBD  SCAYEN0BR8. 

Keep  flies  off  your  food.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  this  cannot 
always  be  effectually  done.  During  the  warm  weather  the  fly  is 
omnipresent.  He  is  ready  to  dip  his  unclean  proboscis  into  everything. 
He  creeps  over  your  pies  and  cakes,  and  inspects  every  fresh  loaf  of 
bread  ;  he  takes  a  plunge  into  your  soup,  and  a  swim  in  your  milk  ;  he 
probes  your  butter  to  see  if  it  is  the  pure  stuff  or  only  oleomargarine  ; 
all  this  and  more  he  performs  after  a  clumsy  fashion,  unless  you  faith- 
fully employ  the  wire-gauze  covers  to  be  found  at  the  house-furnishing 
stores  for  table  use.  He  samples  your  sugar,  molasses,  and  honey,  and 
these  should  be  kept  closely  covered.  So  far  as  possible,  keep  these 
winged  scavengers  from  everything  you  eat.  Prevent  them  from  being 
generated  on  your  premises.  Most  people  do  not  know  where  flies 
come  from.  As  soon  as  warm  weather  appears,  you  have  the  full- 
grown  fly.  You  do  not  see  a  baby  fly  which  gradually  grows  to  adult 
proportions,  but  he  comes  to  your  kitchen  and  table  full-fledged  and 
ready  for  mischief.  There  is  some  fermenting  or  decomposing  material 
near  your  door  which  breetls  maggots.  From  these  full-grown  maggots 
the  full-fledg(Hl  fly  emerges  after  passing  through  the  pupal  state.  Then 
every  female  fly  lays  eighty  eggs  at  a  time  in  filthy  or  decomposing 
substances,  from  which  the  maggots  in  due  time  emerge,  ready  to  run 
their  career  and  send  out  the  same  number  of  new  full-grown  flies.  It 
is  computed  that  **  one  fly  will  in  the  space  of  a  year  find  itself  at  the 
head  of  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  descendants  I " 
Therefore,  look  out  that  antiseptics  are  used  in  the  sinks  of  your  out- 
houses, while  removing  as  quickly  as  observed  all  outlying  filth.  By 
taking  these  precautions  you  will  not  be  as  greatly  afflicted  with  the  fly 
pest,  for  all  flies  come  from  the  larvae  we  commonly  call  maggots.  The 
varieties  smaller  than  the  house-fly,  some  of  them  mere  gnats  in  size, 
are  of  an  entirely  different  species — not  young  flies — and  they  come 
from  a  maggot  as  well  as  the  larger  kind.  Such  flies  will  often  swarm 
about  a  plate  of  decaying  fruit  from  which  they  have  been  generated. 
Your  less  careful  neighbors  will,  of  course,  have  these  insects,  and  they 
will  trouble  you  more  than  their  hens  and  chickens  do,  unless  you  pro- 
tect yourselves  by  screens  in  your  windows,  screen  doors,  and  wire 
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oorera  on  your  tables.    By  all  means  keep  flies  from  contaminating 
your  food  by  every  device  you  can  conveniently  employ. 

During  America's  war  with  Spain  you  all  know  how  our  soldiers 
perished  more  by  malarial,  typhoid,  and  other  fevers  than  by  the 
Mauser  bullet.     Flies  were  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  that  fear- 
ful mortality.    The  men,  by  privations,  hardships,  various  indiscretions, 
and  homesickness,  became  physically  devitalized.    Their  systems  were 
made  an  easy  prey  to  depredative 
bacteria.     The  irrepressible  and 
inevitable  house-fly  was  the  car- 
rier and  distributer  of  the  mis- 
chievous   microbes.      In    some 
cases    there    were    open    sinks 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  kitchens 
of  the  camps,  and  while  the  sinks 
were  reeking  with  the  ferment- 
ing excrementitious  matters  from 
malarial  and  typhoid  fever  pa- 
tients, and  with  the  larvse  of  flies, 
these  insects  emanating  in  swarms 
from  this  impure  source,  raven- 
ously covered  the  food  of  the 
soldiers    on    duty.      It   is    not 
strange,  therefore,  that  there  were 
daily  accessions  to  the  hospitals 
of  new  patients,  some  with  mal- 
aria,  others  with  typhoid,  and 
many  with  yellow  fever.     How 
could  it  have  been  otherwise  in  view  of  what  hjis  already  been  presented 
on  page  26  under  the  head  of  "Germ  Diseases?"    In  his  testimony 
before  the  War  Investigating  Committee,  Surgeon  R.  Emmett  Griffin 
testified  that  in  his  opinion,  "  the  regiments  at  Chickamauga  Park  were 
all  infected  with  typhoid  which  had  been  carried  by  the  flies  from  open 
sinks  to  the  food  in  the  kitchen."    Some  of  the  generals  of  the  army 
added  testimony  corroborative  of  that  which  Dr.  Griftln  had  given. 

Malaria  of  that  sort, so  fatal  in  tropical  climes,  was  the  scourge  of 
the  camps  in  Cuba.  When  one  reflects  upon  the  way  the  bacteria  of 
nialaria  are  produced  and  reproduced  by  the  millions  (see  page  82),  and 
further  considers  the  microscopic  character  of  those  minute  malarial 
^rms,  what  more  natural  than  their  adhesion  to  the  legs  and  wings  of 
the  flies  swarming  from  the  open  sinks,  and  their  deposit  upon  the  f(xxi 
over  which  the  next  moment  the  insects  would  Ikj  crawling.  Just  as  birds 
*nd  insects  carry  the  fructified  i>olleu  from  the  male  flower  to  the 
pistils  o(  the  femalci  the  common  house-fly  may  carry  bacteria  from  a 
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raaUng  maaa  of  tilth  to  the  food  of  the  kttchen,  or  to  the  delicacies  of 
tha  table.  It  U  not  ntningF,  therefore,  that  malBria  and  yellow  fever 
•praad  with  great  rapldily  In  the  army  In  Cuba,  requiring  iu  immediate 
rsmoval  lo  Ibe  more  iwlubrlouH  atmosphere  of  the  States,  nor  that  ty- 
phoid fcTcr  threatened  to  wipe  out  the  entire  army  (entcd  In  Chicka- 
DlKuga  Camp.  Sternberg  Camp  received  120newcaaeH  in  a  single  day; 
4M  In  ilx  weeks.  In  the  camp  there  witc  6,000  cases  I  Prior  to  the 
Brrlval  of  tho  troops,  it  was  «aid  that  there  hud  not  been  a  case  of  ty- 
phoid (ever  In  Hint  locality  for  nine  yearn  1  General  Boynton,  in  his  tes- 
tlmoDj  before  Ibo  War  Committee,  said  ;  "  Tlic  opi^n  Binka  attracted 
Pjij  jj_  BwamiB  of  flies,  only  to  be  compared  to  the 
Egyptian  plaguo  described  in  tlin  Old  Testa- 
ment. Those  flies  swarmed  back  and  forth 
from  tiic  sinks  used  for  typhoid  fever  patients, 
to  the  mess  tciita  of  tho  ofllcers  and  men," 
If  General  Boynton  had  said  that  tho  contents 
of  the  sinks  recked  with  filth -producing, 
squirming  millionsofriaggots,  which,  in  turn, 
Jibcmtod  from  their  skin^  swuma  of  flics,  he 
vould  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  have 
rendered  his  testimony  still  more  valuable. 

Tho  lesson  to  bo  learned  from  all  tbis  la  the 
Importance  of  destroying  flics  while  In  the 
larviD  ralbcr  than  by  tho  cruel  metho<l  of  fly 
]>apcr.  The  former  method  Is  far  more  eHec- 
tivo.  If  tho  contenls  of  refuse  barrels  are  fre- 
quently disposed  of  and  kept  covered  closely 
while  being  filled  ;  if  tho  sinks  of  outhouses 
AiuiiiaioiDiH  poiioK-  are  frequently  treated  to  antiseptics  like  lime 
'""  "■■  or  carbolic  acid,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  or  sul- 

phuric aeld  lit  all  garbage  from  whatever  source  Is  quickly  buried  or 
tramedi  If  dt<caylng  fruits  aod  vegetables  are  not  permitted  to  accumu- 
late  In  kitchen  or  cellar,  or  Id  the  neighborhood  oC  the  home,  the  fly 
pen  will  bo  greatly  lessened,  and  the  danger  of  contracting  disease  from 
miichleTous  bacteria  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  formula  for  cesspoola 
and  for  fiecal  matters  la  vaults,  given  by  Dr.  Vincent  In  a  report  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  may,  with  advantage,  be  reproduced 
hore.  "  Ilia  rxperlmenta  showed  that  the  be«t  of  all  disinfecting  agents 
fur  tho  destruction  of  fa'cal  matters  in  vaults  and  cesspools  is  sulphate 
of  copjHT  eniployiii  iu  itinnccliun  with  one  per  cent,  ot  sulphuric  acid. 
Tbequaulily  of  sulphate  of  copper  required  was  one  pound  for  every 
IhiM  cubic  feet  of  fKcal  matter  niiied  with  urine.  It  was  found 
DMCMary  tbU  the  dlalnfectant  should  remain  in  contact  with  the 
tntecUotu  material  for  at  least  twelve  hours." 
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I  well  rcmcnbcr  hon*  in  mj  boyhood  I  watched  the  grasing  horses 
and  cows  niih  sur}<ri«c.  while  at  tbc  tame  lime  aoticin^  the  aclivity  of 
the  Bmall  idbcces  Iretoliig  ia  the  grass.  It  seemed  strange  to  my  imma- 
ture niind  that  Ihej  could  relish  Ibeir  food  when  it  was  filled  with  Uvelj 
nnbnipoda.  (I  didn't  know  them  by  that  name  then  ! )  Little  did  I 
ilnam  that  I.  anil  all  other  hurann  bcin^  were  daily  eonguming 
microscopic  creaturw  which,  although  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  were 
no  leas  living  and  active  organisms.  That  fact  being  known,  and  the 
further  fact  that  some  of  these  bacteria,  either  in  themselves  or  because 
of  their  impure  origin,  may  communicate  malignant  disease  to  one 
whose  system  may  be  somewhat  reduced  by  trouble,  overwork,  or 
hnrdsiup.  it  behooves  ui  to  employ  all  known  means  to  prevent  them 
from  being  brought  into  our  homes  ;  or  if  they  cannot  be  kept  out  of 
our  hoaiM,  then,  as  already  xuggcstcd,  use  every  device  to  keep  them 
from  our  food.  If  butter  is  made  sweeter,  or  e-heesc  improved  In 
flavor  by  the  kindlier  sort  of  bacteria,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  closing 
our  doora  and  windows  so  far  aa  practicable  to  the  pestiferous  variety 
borne  on  the  backs,  legs,  or  wings  of  the  house-fly. 

Edible  Bitalvbb. — Epicures  who  greatly  relish  oysters  on  the 
half-ibell  should  take  some  pains  to  ascertain  where  they  come  from. 
The  pliKC  of  their  nativity,  or  the  spot  where  they  may  have  been  bedded, 
is  Dot  a  matter  of  small  importance,  especially  if  a  person  is  not  sure  of 
liuving  a  digestive  apparatus  strong  enough  to  destroy  possible  germs 
of  typhoid  or  something  equally  threatening  to  henllb.  If  they  come 
from  oyster-beds  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  look  out  for  them. 
In  such  cose  It  is  safer  to  have  them  well  cooked  and  welt  done.  Dr. 
Cameron.  Health  Onicer  for  Dublin  many  years  ago.  In  a  paper  on 
"Typhoid  in  Oysters,"  said  that  large  numbers  of  persons  have  suffered 
D  inflammation  of  the  small  intestines  as  the  result  of  eating  oj-slcrs 
D  from  places  to  which  sewage  hod  access.  An  outbreak  of  typhoid 
r  among  the  students  of  a  well-known  university  in  Connecticut 
1  to  have  been  caused  by  eatiug  "raw  oysters  which  bad  been 
n  bed  in  the  Conncctleut  river  where  it  received  eontaminatlon 
Tnun  ft  sewer."  It  Is  safer,  I  repent,  fn  using  oysters,  clams,  or  mussels, 
lo  have  them  thoroughly  cooked.  Other  examples  of  miscliief  arising 
from  catelessuess  in  this  matter  might  be  given — enough  indeed  to  fill 
■xunjr  pagei  in  this  book. 

Qrxahk  Is  supplied  quite  too  abundsntly  tor  the  table  to  prosvrre 
*hB  purity  of  the  blood.  Wcnk  filotnacha  call  loudly  fi)r  reform  in  tliis 
f>Mrticular.  while  *lrong  ones  faithfully  perform  their  work  of  sending 
Lite  offending  substance  to  the  vascular  system,  to  feed  or  create  humors, 
V*Bt  is  not  digested  la  the  stomach,  but  simply  melted  and  absorbed  into 
V-b«  blood,    A  certain  amount  is  necessary  to  nourish  tho  braiu,  and 
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hundred,  and  but  ffew  of  tbem,  our  best  writers  tell  us,  are  safe  as  food. 
It  seems  that  the  most  deadly  are  slowest  to  exhibit  their  fatal  eflfects. 
The  **  minor  poisons  **  are  said  **to  begin  their  work  within  four  or  five 
hours  after  the  fungus  has  been  eaten,  while  ten  or  twelve  hours  may 
supervene  before  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  most  deadly  kind  present 
themselves,  and  the  case  is  almost  always  hopeless/*  Those  raised 
from  the  spawn  by  a  gardener  or  florist  may  be  safely  trusted  ;  but 
such  as  are  gathered  in  fields,  as  before  remarked,  should  be  first  sub- 
mitted to  an  expert  mycologist  before  they  are  brought  to  the  table. 
This  is  absolutely  the  only  safe  plan  for  those  who  will  eat  mushrooms. 

Canned  Foods, — It  is  not  an  easv  matter  to  advise  the  reader  how 
to  avoid  that  which  is  deleterious,  if  not  actually  jwisonous,  that  comes 
to  us  in  cans.  Accounts  are  often  appearing  in  the  daily  press  of 
cases  of  severe  illness  or  death  resulting  fn^m  the  eating  of  canneil  fish 
or  meat.  It  would  require  the  knowletige  of  a  gooti  chemist  in  some 
cases  to  delect  the  offending  proix»rty.  To  guanl  against  possible  fer- 
mentation which  renders  such  fiKxls  worthli^ss,  canning  establishments 
have  resorted  to  the  use  of  antiseptics.  **This  custom,"  remarks  an 
editorial  writer  in  the  3>*r  York  Tribune,  "has  been  gn:>wing  for 
years,  until  now  few  articles  of  presi*n-t*ti  food  are  entirely  free  from 
suspicion.  P*Tuits  and  vegetables  in  tin  or  glass,  fruit  jellies,  juices  and 
<rxtract8»  meats  and  fish,  all  are  tn»ated  with  antiseptic  chemicals  to 
keep  them  from  decay.  Various  agents  are  used  for  the  purpose,  all  of 
them  objecUouable.  Om^  there  was  a  great  run  on  salicylic  acid, 
especially  that  synthetically  prvpartxl.  Then  formaldehyde  and  bisul- 
phite of  lime  were  taken  up.  At  present  l>oracic  acid  is  probably  the 
favorite,  and  is  us*"d  in  enormous  quantities,  partly  because  it  is  so 
weak  an  antiseptic  that  much  of  it  is  nei-ded  to  fulfil  the  purpose,  and 
partly  because  it  is  deemed  to  be  so  harmless  that  it  may  be  t^en  with 
entire  impunity. 

"  llarmlei^^Dess  has,  in  fact,  been  predicated  of  all  such  drugs. 
But  the  truth  is  that  they  are  all  harmfuL  An  antiseptic  must,  in  the 
Terr  nature  of  the  case,  W  harmful  to  the  heahhv  onranism.  Its 
peculiar  property  is  its  power  to  destroy  low  forms  of  life.  But  many. 
indeed  most,  of  the  low  forms  of  life  are  beneficent,  and  the  destruction 
of  them  is  an  injury  to  the  higher.  The  human  Ktdy  swarms  with 
beneficent  httcteria»  which  s^rve  both  to  destrv>y  noidous  bacteria  and  to 
piomote  the  various  constitutional  functions  of  the  body.  If  these  be 
destroyed  by  the  reckless  use  of  antiseptizes,  pc^iive  and  perhaps  serious 
karm  »  done.  Moreover,  the  protoplasm  of  the  bacteria  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  human  body  itself,  and  if  the  antiseptic  drug  be 
destructive  to  the  one,  it  may  at  least  be  injurious  to  tl^  other.  That  is 
act  to  aigue  against  the  use  of  antiseptics  as  medicineaw  In 
tba  body  is  lllkd  with  noxioiis  bacteria,  soch  drugs  may  be 
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s  would  bo  nUoed  bj  any  mishap  resulting  from  carelessness  In 
this  muter ;  but  hoiuewiyes  vho  prepare  it  for  their  tables,  and  those 
who  think  thej*  know  how  to  make  Ire-cream  when  Ihcf  are  mere 
novices  in  the  art,  should  know  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids  which  taaj 
be  generated  in  milk  or  cream  when  not  carefully  handled,  and  It  is  for 
this  reason,  "mainlj,  that  this  paragraph  appears  in  this  plac«. 

MrsHKOOMS. — Hany  years  ago,  while  1  was  ruralizlog  and  writing 
iny  "  Science  in  Stoiy "  in  a  small  counti;  Tillage  in  Connecticut, 
nearly  the  entire  family  of  an  intelligent  gentleman  in  the  neighbor- 
bood  was  wiped  out  of  existence  in  a  tew  hours  by  eating  what  wore 
■apposed  to  be  mushrooms.     The  wife  y^_  jj_ 

and  mother,  a  woman  of  some  literary 
ability  who  contributed  articles  lo  the 
press,  hence  not  an  illiterate  pereon, 
together  with  an  interesting  family  of 
children,  allatc  of  the  fungus  and  died. 
I  believe  Ihat  the  husband  and  father 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  poison. 
Kow.whilclamwritinglhese  "Danger 
Signals, "  the  Kcw  York  papera  give  an 
account  of  a  family  In  'New  Jersey  that 
has  been  nearly  extinguished  by  the 
lame  cause.  The  father,  mother,  and 
one  sou  have  been  buried,  aud  four 
others  who  partook  of  the  deadly 
vegetable  are  in  a  condition  border- 
ing on  death.  How  many  such  sad 
recitals  I  hiive  soro  in  the  daily  papers  "■■o"  "fld  «i-«Biii>nii -EniBia. 
Id  the  interval  between  the  fatal  event  in  Connecticut  and  the  one  now 
reported  in  New  Jersey,  I  will  not  undertake  to  estimate  ;  btit  quite 
enough  to  lead  me  to  say  liomcihing  in  this  place  about  ^he  unc^rfain 
ffiiMAropfn/  I  would  urgently  advise  my  readers  lo  never  partake  of 
this  fungus  unless  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  an  expert  mycologist, 
who  maybe  supposed  lo  have  a  discriminating  eye  in  such  maiteiB. 
The  Eneyclopicdia  will  tell  you  Itiat  •■  there  Li  no  general  rule  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  wholesome  from  the  harmful.  The  colors  produced  by 
contact  with  a  silver  spoon  or  by  the  aclion  of  salt,  have  been  proposed, 
but  are  fallacious.  The  onry  guide  lo  be  relied  upon  Is  an  e)/e  edufaleii  lo 
cUerr^Oi*peeitliaritie*^ttr<tcture,  eoior,"  «\Q.  Soil  will  be  si-en  that 
any  effort  in  this  article  to  describe  the  harmless  edible  would  be  of  tio 
use  whatever.  If  you  arc  not  an  expert,  your  Judgment  cannot  be 
trusted.  Submit  what  yon  gather  from  the  pastures  or  fields  to  some- 
body wlio  is,  or  straightway  thrust  them  into  the  refuse  barrel  if  you 
Talus  jour  life.    The  Tarletiea  of  the  fungi  are  numerous,  over  ona 
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Protracted  Intervals  between  meals  should  always  be  avoided, 
if  possible.  In  large  cities,  it  is  the  custom  of  many  business  men  to  go 
from  8  or  9  a.m.  to  4  or  5  p.m.,  without  eating.  Three-fourths  of  the 
merchants  of  New  York  do  not  dine  till  6  or  7  p.m.  and  a  large  number 
of  these  take  no  luncheon.  A  writer,  quoting  from  Dr.  Combe,  and 
Bausehold  8eieM€,  advances  some  sensible  views,  which  may  be  appro- 
priately introduced  here.  He  says:  "The  grand  rule  in  fixing  the 
number  and  periods  of  our  meals  is  to  proportion  them  to  the  real 
wants  of  the  system  as  modified  by  age,  sex,  health,  and  manner  of  life, 
as  indicated  by  the  true  returns  of  appetite.  As  the  blood  is  usually 
most  impoverished  after  the  eight  or  ten  hours'  fast  of  the  night,  break- 
fast should  be  early.  The  stomach  is  usually  vacated  of  its  nutritive 
contents  in  about  four  hours  after  eating,  but  it  may  be  an  hour  or 
two  later  before  the  blood  begins  to  call  upon  it  for  a  renewed  supply. 
Persons  engaged  in  active  labor,  in  which  bodily  expenditure  is  rapid, 
of  course  require  to  eat  more  often  than  the  indolent  and  sedentary, 
and  children  need  nourishment  oftener  than  adults.  But  too  long 
abstinence,  especially  if  the  digestive  power  be  not  strong,  sharpens  the 
appetite,  so  that  there  arises  danger  of  excessive  eatiug.  Some  avoid 
luncheon,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  dinner,  whereas  the  thing  they  most 
need  is  to  have  it  spoiled.  When  the  inten'als  between  the  meals  are 
80  long  as  to  produce  pressing  hunger,  something  should  be  taken 
between  them  to  stay  the  appetite,  and  prevent  over-eating.  Late  and 
hearty  suppers  are  to  be  reprobated  ;  active  digestion  and  sleep  mutu- 
ally disturb  each  other,  as  at  night  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  gas  is 
lowest,  and  tissue-changes  most  retarde<l.  The  overloadcti  blood  is  not 
relieved,  and  invades  the  repose  of  the  brain,  producing  heavy,  dis- 
ordered dreams,  and  nightmare,  followed  by  headache  and  ill-humor 
in  the  morning.  Still,  there  is  the  opposite  extreme,  of  sitting  up  late, 
and  going  to  bed  wearied,  hungry,  and  with  an  indefinable  sense  of 
sinking,  followtnl  by  restless,  unrefreshing  sleep.  A  little  light 
nourishment  in  such  cases,  a  couple  of  hours  before  retiring,  may  pre- 
vent these  unpleasant  eflfects." 

There  is  no  doubt  great  difference  in  the  actual  needs  of  people 
in  the  matter  of  food.  Many  have  tested  and  become  ardent  advocates 
of  the  *'  two-meals-a-day  "  plan,  while  some  find  even  only  one  meal  per 
day  sufficient  for  them,  and  seemingly  best  to  maintain  health.  Experi- 
ences of  such  persons  also  differ  as  to  the  time  of  day  when  the  one  or 
two  meals  should  be  taken.  Dr.  Edward  Hooker  Dewey,  of  Meadville, 
Pa.,  after  seventeen  years'  experience  in  going  without  breakfast,  wrote 
a  book  of  over  three  hundred  pages  to  advocate  his  plan  for  general 
adoption,  but  especially  for  those  who  have  become  dys]x^ptic,  obese, 
plethoric,  or  addicted  to  excessive  use  of  alcoholics.  He  has  many 
converts  who  are  firm  in  the  faith  of  "  the  morning  fast."    His  theory  is 
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tliat  IhsdlgMtlveappnratusIsiiol  Tultj  awake sndread^ [or businesB un- 
til the  person  has  stErred  about  and  got  th<^  blood  circulntlug  well,  and 
the  glands  begin  to  secrete  digwitive  fluids.  Others  sdvise  dispensing 
wllb  tbo  nooti-daj  meal  on  tbe  ground  Ibat  irbcn  the  nerve-forces  are 
drawn  to  the  brain  in  nclivo  business  slTairs,  digcstiou  is  likely  to  fail 
for  lack  of  nerve-atlinulug.  Others  prefer  going  without  an  evening 
meal.  The  fact  is,  tbe  atomach  has  been  a  much  abused  organ,  and 
there  arc  many  najs  of  easing  up  on  it,  no  ono  of  which  ts  the  perfect 
one  for  erOTjbody,  but  each  has  Its  fitness  fur  somebody.  The  over- 
rvd  brain-worker  who  dines  and  wines  lo  repletion  in  tbe  evening, 
sleeps  late  and  gets  up  with  a  "thick  tiistlng"  mouth  and  no  appetite, 
may  well  breakfast  on  a  cool  glass  of  water  and  an  orange,  postponing 
his  first  real  meal  till  lunch-time ;  while  the  furmer  who  rises  at  four  or 
Ave  in  tbe  morning  and  completes  half  a  day's  work  before  brenkfast 
will  Qnd  his  digestive  functions  ready  for  it.  Yet  the  farmer  may  find 
it  wise  U)  eat  lightly  at  noon  If  he  have  an  afternoon's  work  to  do  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Food  should  not  be  taken  after  severe  exercise,  nor 
very  severe  exercise  follow  a  hearty  nieul.  To  sum  up  all  under  thia 
head,  people  must  be  more  careful  what  they  eat,  at  what  timea  tbey 
cat.  how  much  they  eat,  If  they  would  preserve  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systeras.  There  can  bo  no  precise  rule  laid 
down  for  the  goveniance  of  all,  A  little  careful  observation,  however, 
would  leach  everyone  of  mature  age  what  Is  best  adapted  to  his  par- 
ticular organlEation.  If  men  would  watch  with  half  as  much  anxiety 
the  influences  of  different  arllcles  of  food  on  their  systems,  as  they  do 
the  effects  of  growin?  crops  and  flnantial  failures  on  the  money  mar- 
ket, longevity  would  oftencr  be  obtained  than  largo  fortunes. 

Tbe  Uquids  we  Drink. 

A  correct  understandbg  of  the  effects  of  various  liquids  commonly 
Di«l  as  beverages,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  bow  much  they 
have  lo  do  in  the  production  of  nervous  derangements  and  blood  im- 
purities. It  is  estimated  that  every  person  drinks  about  1,500  pounds 
nf  liquids  per  annuni.  All  these  are  filtered  through  Ibc  human  system, 
leaving  whatever  nutritious  or  poisonous  properties  they  possess.  Tbe 
Chinese  tea  forms  the  principal  beverage  of  all  the  Northern  Btatea 
and  Brlti«h  Provinces  of  America.  In  Central  America  the  betero- 
grnruus  population  resort  to  chocolate,  while  in  Boulh  America  the 
leu  of  Pamguay  in  freely  indulged  In.  In  tbe  Southern  States  and 
West  India  Islands  coffee  seems  to  be  the  greater  favorite,  particularly 
with  adopted  cttl/eiis,  and  perhaps  this  remark  is  equally  true  of  thU 
cloM  in  live  Nortbem  States.  In  f  ranee,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Tur- 
kry  onffcc  Is  ptiDcipnlly  used ;  In  England,  Russia,  and  Holland  tea  -, 
lo  Spain  and  Italy  chucolnlu;  iu  Ireland  tbe  husks  of  cocoa.    Tba 
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ChlneH  te&  baa  found  Its  way  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  plaiua  of 
Siberia,  and  U  probably  dnuk  by  more  people  than  any  other  bever^e. 
Coffee-leaf  tea  la  sipped  in  Sumatra,  while  the  Ethiopians  of  Ceotml 
Africa  quaff  the  AbyaBiDlan  chaat.  In  portions  of  Africa,  the  natives 
make  a  Iwverage  of  tlie  juice  of  the  plaDlain,  called  pombe.  The  plan- 
tain is  said  to  be  "  the  food,  aed  its  juice  Ibe  drink  of  the  people."' 
Pombe  la  iDtoxicatIng,  and  a  traveller  relates  that  "do  man  of  any 
■tuiding  thinks  himself  to  have  got  fairly  through  the  day,  until  he  has 
•at  upon  pombe,  which  simply  means  become  drunk."  The  Mexicans 
make  several  liquots  from  a  plant  that  grons  very  extensively  there, 
callod  the  maguey,  the  most  common  of  which  liquor  is  called  pulque. 
It  is  as  common  in  that  country  and  as 
much  prized,  as  t>ccr  is  In  Germany.  The 
Indians  along  the  1x>rders  of  the  Rio 
Grande  slice  and  dry  what  they  call 
pieoke  and  what  the  whites  dcnorainala 
"  whiskey  root,"  which  ihey  chew  until  its 
Intoxicating  eSecIs  are  experienced.  In 
all  civilized  countries,  malt  and  vinous 
liquors,  rum,  whiskey,  brandy,  gin,  and 
Oilier  distilled  liquors  are  drunk  in  enor- 
mous quantities.  It  may  bo  truly  sud, 
that  whiskey  leods  tlie  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. Wherever  I  lie  missionary  or  the 
agent  of  commorcc  penetrates,  civilization 
creeps  along  with  whiskey  in  the  advance. 
Authors  and  orarors  are  often  excessive  topers.  The  author  of 
"The  Raven"  died  of  Ihe  cfftcis  ot  a  drunken  frolic.  One  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  tliat  ever  graced  Ilic  Scnalc  of  the  United  Slates,  and  to 
whom  on  one  occasion  when  lie  was  speaking,  a  celebrated  English 
authoress  threw  her  glove,  as  a  demonstration  of  her  appreciation  of  his 
eloquence,  dropped  from  the  eminence  he  had  gained,  before  the  world 
fairly  knew  him,  overpowered  with  excessive  indulgence  in  strong 
drink.  Gluck,  the  musical  composer,  drew  his  inspiration  from  cham- 
pagne ;  Southcy  draok  hot  rum  at  bed-time  ;  Coleridge  absorlied  rum 
excessively  ;  Byron's  poems  were  the  products  of  poet's  brains  macer- 
ated in  gin,  Rabelais  said,  "  Eating  and  drinking  are  my  two  sources 
of  inspiration.  Sec  this  bottle  ?  It  is  my  true  and  only  Helicon,  my 
cabalisllc  fountain,  my  sole  enthusiasm.  Drinking,  I  deliberate,  and 
dellberaling,  I  drink."  "Ennius,  .£schylus,  and  Cato,''  remarks  a 
writer,  "all  got  their  inspiration  while  drinking  ;  Mezzerai  had  always 
a  large  bottle  of  wine  beside  him  among  his  books  ;  he  drank  of  It  at 
each  page  ho  wrote"  It  is  not  surprising  that  someone  discovered  that 
"  genius  to  maduew  fa  close  allied,"  and  einvo  ibat  discovery  we  see  nuiDjr 
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wbo  wetn  to  Uiink  that  m&dDess  lo  genius  in  close  allied,  so  that  all  tbef 
liavptctlo  to  exhibit  great  gepiuB  Is  to  get  drunk.  We  will  not.  however, 
dwell  loni^r  ou  tlio  drinkiag  proclivities  of  natioDaUtles  aod  individuals, 
liut  procccil  to  iixik  into  Iho  qualiltes  and  effects  of  our  moot  c 
liovorages. 


Ten  was  B  rst  brnugbt  to  the  notice  of  Europeans  tij  the  Portuguese 
iu  the  fdilMmth  ccnluij,  although  previous  to  that  period  warm  drinks 
were  extensively  raadc  from  iwge  and  other  herbs.  Coffee  wiw  flmt 
introduced  into  Southern  Europe  in  tlie  same  century,  but  the  Persians 
n?cx-ived  it  frpm  Ethiopia  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  Unadulterated 
lea,  as  it  comes  upon  the  tabic,  contains  gum,  grape  sugar,  taunin,  and 
tbeine  :  and  entice  ready  for  use  possesses  fat  and  volatile  oil,  sugar 
(such  ns  may  bo  obtained  from  grape,  honey,  and  most  acid  fruits), 
dextrin  F,  and  calleinc. 

The  enthusiasm  which  these  beverages  have  awakened  respecting 
Iheir  agmaiblo  qualities  may  be  lotoresling  here.  An  astute  China- 
man,  witb  the  funny  cognomen  of  ha  Yu,  who  sipped  plplng-boc  tea 
over  one  thonsnnd  years  ago,  sai<I,  "  It  temiwra  the  spirits  and  harmo- 
nkcs  llic  mind,  dispels  lassitude,  and  relieves  fatigue,  awakens  thought, 
aod  pn:veuU  drowsiness,  lighlcoa  or  refresliea  (he  body,  and  clears  the 
pcrceptivB  faculties."  A  European  of  the  sliiccnth  century  spoke  of 
coffcu  "a*  *  beverage  which  helpclh  digestion  and  proturetU  alacrity." 
Wbi-lbcr  Cblnnmnn  ^^d  European  were  entirely  right  or  not  in  their 
rsllmBlo  of  tho  good  qualities  of  tea  and  coffee,  the  fact  presents  itself 
lo-day  that  no  bcvtragcs  are  so  extensively  used  ;  and  I  think  modem 
writers  may  any  with  :rutb  thai,  if  used  moderately,  and  with  duo 
n-fcrrncc  to  Icmpcrament  and  individual  idiosyncrasy,  none  are  more 
bunulcMi.     B«  sura  you  get  the  full  meaning  of  the  last  scniencc. 

Hie  fact  ttial  t4:a  dix's  not  ngrcv  with  one  pcrwm,  does  not  prove  it 
ilmigerous  or  injurious  for  nnollier.  Bomo  people  cannot  cat  struw- 
iM-rrlos  without  an  attack  of  colic  ;  olhcrH  enjoy  straw  berries,  but  a 
•wpet  appln  will  creal«  cunsiipatiiin.  The  elluctii  of  tea  and  coffee 
depend  entirely  nn  tho  physical  p<ictillAritics  of  the  drinkers,  and  the 
•MHO  as  in  the  luw  of  food,  no  deQuilc  rule  can  bo  kid  down.  Oeunral 
directions  may  bo  given  which,  if  observed,  will  enable  mo«t  intelligent 
prrKins  to  JudgD  of  what  Is  pooltivcly  hurtful  in  their  individual  cases. 
Kew  ncrviiusiH'oplu  can  drink  Um,  while  those  of  a  blliousand  lymphatic 
Icniponjncnt  can  indulgi^  with  impunity.  Tlio  effects  on  the  former 
•rr  Dsiully  wcakncM,  trvmor.  hysteria.  bypochoDdrio,  and  paralysis: 
wliHe  on  ttu»  Ultcr.  they  an^  mental  and  con>OT«il  exhilaration.  Tea 
Mta  at  one«  do  tlic  nervous  system,  quickening  the  clrculalitm  of  tha 
ptocttlctJ  demciit*,  and  Imparting  to  the  man  vt  Bluggisb  nurvu  activity 
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and  Tivacitj,  and  its  use  often  allays  headache.  Both  tea  and  coffee 
may  be  the  cause  of  obstinate,  nervous  headaches,  if  used  in  excess, 
and  even  a  little  used  constantly  may  bring  this  result  in  some  per- 
sons, but  those  not  already  oyer-dosed  with  tea  or  coffee  may  find  them 
useful  medicines  for  relief  of  headache.  Some  physicians,  writing  of 
popular  stimulants  and  narcotics,  have  not  hesitated  to  say  that  the  tea 
and  coffee  habits  have  done  as  much  harm  to  the  health  of  people  as 
liquors  and  tobacco,  and  though  less  indictable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
morals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  feminine  peevishness,  irrita- 
bility and  **  tantrums  "  are  due  to  the  stimulating  effects  of  those  drinks. 
One  of  their  worst  effects  is  to  appease  hunger  for  real  foods,  so  that 
the  habitual  user  of  tea  or  coffee  may  come  to  lack  true  nourishment. 
The  normal  hunger  has  been  suppressed  by  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
inspired  by  tea  or  coffee. 

Doctors  are  accustomed  to  prescribe  coffee  as  a  quick  stimulant. 
Coffee  is  a  palliative  in  tropical,  malarial  diseases,  hysterical  affec- 
tions, and  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  asthmatic  persons  find  relief  in  its  use, 
provided  other  peculiarities  of  their  systems  do  not  reject  it.  Coffee 
should  not  be  used  by  fleshy  and  bilious  people.  It  thickens  the  blood, 
and  apoplexy  is  sometimes  the  result  of  its  excessive  use.  For  the 
same  reason,  chocolate  and  cocoa  may  be  drunk  by  lean,  nervous  people, 
while  they  are  injurious  to  those  of  corpulent  tendency.  Many  nervous 
individuals,  however,  cannot  drink  coffee,  chocolate,  or  cocoa,  for  the 
same  reason  they  cannot  drink  any  hot  beverages,  i.e.,  they  stimulate 
in  too  great  a  degree  the  action  of  the  stomach  battery,  by  which  means 
the  system  becomes  overpowered,  not  exactly  with  the  quantity,  but 
velocity  of  the  animal  electrical  currents,  and  the  vital  organs  rendered 
too  active.  Pour  hot  water  into  the  acid  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and 
the  generation  of  electricity  Is  greatly  accelerated.  As  in  eating,  there- 
fore, effects  should  be  watched  and  heeded.  Tea  and  coffee,  like  many 
other  things,  are  abused.  They  arc  universally  used  to  excess,  and 
by  many  who  should  not  use  them  at  all.  They  are  also  often  badly 
adulterated.  The  producers  of  both  of  these  staples  have  among  them 
people  who  are  quite  as  unscrupulous  as  arc  those  farmers  who  sell 
apples  and  potatoes,  with  large  ones  only  at  the  top  of  the  barrel ;  or, 
as  those  who  not  knowing  which  end  of  the  barrel  will  be  opened,  put 
the  small  ones  in  the  middle  and  the  large  ones  at  either  end.  John 
Chinaman  is  even  worse,  for  he  puts  poison  in  tea  to  improve  its  ap- 
pearance. Sir  John  Davis  caught  him  adding  Prussian  blue,  indigo, 
and  porcelain  clay,  to  give  inferior  tea  a  good  salable  color.  Merchants 
sometimes  play  a  scaly  trick  on  tea  drinkers,  by  purchasing  from  hotels, 
cheap  boarding-houses,  and  other  public  eating  places,  tea  leaves  which 
have  been  used  and  dried,  then  mixing  them  with  genuine  teas.  This 
bit  of  cheatery  enables  them  to  undersell  their  more  honorable  com  pet- 
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llnrs.  Traders  wlio  cna  do  Uiis  are  fit  companiona  for  tobncco  manu- 
ftclurcrs  who  have  collected  from  the  streets  nnd  sidewalk!!  cigar-atuups 
which  Ihcj  maDufocture  iuUi  smoking  tobacco. 


Hias  Alice  Keflsen,  the  prima  doima,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Daitf  Journal,  after  returning  from  a  trip  to  Japan,  lells  us  how  tea 
should  bo  brewed.  I  will  give  the  information  in  her  owu  words  : 
"Americans,"  she  Bays,  "  appear  to  have  been  coDlenl  with  visiting  the 
lea  gardens  or  the  O'Chafs,  as  one  would  say  in  Japanese,  and  with 
drinkbg  the  delightful  tea  as  it  Is  made  hj  the  dointj'  tea  girls.  But 
I  felt  thai  I  ought  to  know  how  to  make  it  all  bj  myself.  So  when 
I  nrrivL-d  ul  Nagasaki  t  stnnired  tho  services  of  a  little  Japanese 
girl  who  was  regarded  as  one 
of  ibe  best  lea  makers  in  all 
Jupan.  Bhe  came  to  my  room 
and  brought  her  tea  kit  with 
her.  She  spoke  a  llllle  Eng- 
lish, and  when  I  mado  my 
wiuit«  known,  and  Informed 
her  thai  I  desiretl  to  know 
etery  trick  In  the  art,  she 
ujuattcd  herself  on  Ihe  matin 
a  hay  witiilow  nnil  thii  lesson 
bfgan.  First  she  lighted  an 
aleohol  lamp,  although  nrJiar- 

coal  bmdiT  1»  jiisl  ns  g^od,  ^^^  i-uiht, 

and  placed  upon  the  flame  a 

i|iiarl  of  fresh,  clear  watf^r  which.  In  about  Ave  minutes,  cnmotoaboil. 
While  the  wnlcf  was  heating  she  placed  in  another  kcttio  a  portion  of 
green  lea,  such  as  would  All  a  demi-tasse.  She  carefully  shook  the  kettle 
until  the  tea  was  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom,  and  when  the  water  in 
the  first  kcttio  began  to  boll  she  removed  It  from  the  alcohol  lamp  and 
wl  it  on  Iho  Iray  iinlil  It  ceased  to  bubble.  When  It  stopped  seething 
■hi!  poured  a  aufUcient  quantity  of  the  hot  water  over  the  tea  to  fill  a 
■mall  lea  cup,  and  thco,  as  quickly  as  possible,  poured  it  out,  without 
lotting  it  aUx-p  at  all.     Right  there  was  the  Irick." 

Anullior  writer  (from  whose  style  I  suspect  her  to  be  a  woman),  in 
theeoluronsdf  the  New  Torkifuiiand£iprew,  gives  some  good  advice 
on  the  Ramo  suhjct^t.  She  had  just  been  reading  something  from  the 
pea  of  Dr.  Ooodfellow,  an  English  analyst  of  repute.  "To  l>egin 
with,"  ahe  sayti,  "  Dr.  Goodfellow  insists  on  earthen  teapots,  of  which 
tlicm  nhould  always  ho  two,  and  they  should  be  comfortably  wantwl 
and  thoroughly  dry  before  being  used.     Then  put  the  required  amount 
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of  tea  in  the  pot  and  allow  it  to  remain  with  the  cover  on  for  about  half 
a  minute.  Next  pour  on  the  boiling  water  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
let  it  stand  from  three  to  five  minutes,  according  to  the  kind  of  tea 
used.  In  the  case  of  the  Chinese  teas,  four  to  five  minutes  might  be 
allowed.  In  the  case  of  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  varieties,  three  to  four 
minutes  will  be  sufficient.  The  infusion  should  then  be  used  at  once, 
or  if  necessary  for  it  to  stand,  pour  it  into  the  other  hot  teapot.  Now, 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  cup  which  '  cheers  but  does  not  inebriate.'  The 
three  principal  soluble  constituents  of  tea  are  theine  (which  acts  on  the 
nervous  system),  an  aromatic  oil,  and  tannic  acid  (which  is  the  injurious 
ingredient  of  tea).  In  carefully  prepared  tea  the  two  first  abound  and 
the  latter  only  appears  in  a  minimum  quantity.  Deep  color  in  common 
tea  is  due  simply  to  the  tannin  which  is  present.  Such  tea  is  usually 
poor  in  theine — the  stimulating  property — which  is  colorless.  Taken 
in  moderation,  properly  prepared  tea  stimulates  the  nervous  system, 
the  circulation,  and  creates  activity  of  the  sweat-glands.  Theine  acts 
as  a  general  rouscr  to  the  brain."  This  writer  concludes  as  follows : 
"  In  a  condensed  form  here  are  six  golden  rules  for  tea  lovers^  (1) 
Always  use  good  tea.  (2)  Use  water  which  has  just  got  to  the  boil. 
(3)  Infuse  about  four  minutes.  (4)  Do  not  allow  the  leaves  to  stand  in 
the  infusion.  (5)  Avoid  second  brews  and  used  tea  leaves.  (6)  If  suffer- 
ing from  heart  or  nervous  complaints,  only  use  the  very  finest  qualities 
of  tea,  with  short  infusion.  If  this  cannot  be  afforded,  give  up  tea 
altogether."  I 

Steeping  the  tea  leaves,  as  is  quite  too  common  with  us,  extracts 
the  tannin,  and  this  is  not  a  wholesome  property.  To  say  the  least,  it 
is  constipating,  and  if  freely  used  is  an  irritant.  Some  writers  call  it  a 
poison.  Aside  from  these  important  facts,  the  aroma  of  the  tea  which 
imparts  its  delicious  flavor,  is  entirely  lost  by  steeping  and  allowing 
the  tea  to  stand  long  after  it  is  pTeparoJ.  Miss  Neilsen  says  :  "  Never 
use  sugar  or  milk,  and  above  all  things,  do  not  steep  it  for  a  second." 
I  should  say  that  sugar  and  milk  or  cream  will  not  render  it  unwhole- 
some, and  therefore  it  may  well  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  drinker  to  add 
or  withhold  these  usual  accompaniments  as  may  be  preferred.  Recur- 
ring once  more  to  adulterations,  it  may  be  said  that  adulterations  of 
tea  are  much  more  deleterious  to  health  than  those  commonly  practised 
in  coffee. 

ENGLISH  CHICORY, 

which  is  similar  to  our  dandelion,  is  extensively  employed  in  sup^ 
plying  the  market  with  cheap  coffee.  It  possesses  little  of  the  properties 
of  genuine  coffee,  and  no  substitute  for  it  medicinally.  Not  content 
with  adulterating  coffee  with  chicory,  the  grasping  dealer  often  adul- 
terates chicorjr  wftb  scorched  wheat,  peas,  acorns,  rye,  beans,  com. 
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OimU,  etc,  and  U>  such  an  exlenl  that  tlioso  who  purchoM  packftgu 
mdf  burned  Bod  ground,  labelled  "coffee,''  do  not  koow  wbat  they 
iiink.  The  oa]j  plaD  for  Iho  coosumer  who  desires  to  u«e  ool;  pure 
coffee  is  to  purchaM  the  berry  before  it  is  ground.  If  it  costs  more  il 
b  Eimply  because  it  is  not  adulterated,  while  the  grouDd  article  ts 
cheaper  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  composed  of  something 
cheaper  than  the  coffee  berry.  These  coffee  adullerationsmay  be  easily 
HFoided :  it  TFouId  be  a  comfort  If  IhoM  of  ten  could  bo  as  surely 
excluded.  There  are  those  who  may  be  l)cncflled  by  adulterated  coffeo 
because  the  pure  article  docs  Dot  agree  wilh  them.  For  such  people 
the  greater  the  adulteratiiHi  the  better,  if  ouly  harmless  admixtures  are 
u»ed.  Chicory  is  indicated  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  genuine  coffee 
berry  for  people  of  bilious  tendencies,  if  used  in  moderate  quaotities. 
Various  kinds  of  so-called  coffee  prepared  from  the  cureals  may,  !□  many 
cases,  do  well  if  used  alone  or  mixed  with  pure  coffee  for  those  who 
cannot  use  the  latter  in  ila  purity.  Now  and  then  ooc  (s  met  ni!b 
whereia  the  use  of  pure  coffee  will  cause  trritatioa  attended  with 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  technically  called  cardialgio.  This 
symptom  will  be  sure  to  manifest  itsulf  eren  with  moderate  iodulgcnce 
Id  some  cases,  while  in  others  ooly  slightly  predisposed  to  such  pain.  It 
appears  ouly  when  the  bevemge  is  prepared  wilh  unusual  strcDgth  or 
used  two  or  three  times  per  day.  Sudi  individuals  would  do  well  to 
add  two  OUDCCS  of  puro  EngllBli  chicory  to  every  pound  of  the  coffeo 
berry,  and  when  thus  prei)ared  and  nwde  ready  for  the  table,  mil  it 
with  equal  parts  of  some  cereal  coffee  after  it  has  beeD  made  ready  fur 
the  cup.  By  pursuing  this  plan  il  will  in  most  coses  bu  found  that  a 
tolerably  good  flavored  coffee  may  be  used  without  the  recurrenco  of 
paiD  in  thu  region  of  tbo  left  side.  But  all  such  pcrKins  should  uao 
even  tbU  prrpnmtion  in  moderation,  soy  one  or  perhaps  two  cups  per 
day.  In  many  diseases,  especially  spasmodic  nervous  affectious,  sucli 
ai  rpilepsy,  chorea  (St, Vltus'i dance),  aod  in  spermatorrhrea.  coffeu 
aggmvatca  the  condition  of  nervous  "high  tension, "  and  should  he 
avoided  ;  and  whether  conducive  or  not  to  the  discasiil  slatoof  the  blood 
vessels  which  constitutes  the  apoplectic  condition,  it  is  one  of  the  things 
which  apnplcctic  persons  sliould  leave  alone. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  tea  and  coffee,  I  may  add  Incident* 
ally  that  wc  are  not  now  dependent  upon  the  Chinese  for  lea.  Tho 
JsiMiniHMi  am  fully  abreust,  tf  not  ahead,  of  their  Mongolian  ncight)ors. 
Thn  English  raise  an  excellent  article  iu  Ceylon,  and  tho  Taukccs  nro 
aluo  producing  ft  In  good  quality  in  one  or  more  of  the  Southern  Btalei. 

ALCOnoUC  DHINKS. 
Am  prcvlouKly   remarked   in  inlroilueiiig   what   is  saiii   mi    "Tlio 
Llquiils  ne  Drink, "*  every  pi-opW  under  Iho  nun  have  ever  hnil  thdc 
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favorite  slimuIaliBg  beverages.  In  fact,  ECicDlists  believe  that  tlie 
bumaa  stomach  does  eame  brewing  for  itself,  and  if  so,  none  can  escape 
the  preseoce  la  the  sjslein  of  b,  littlo  alcoliol.  I  ventured  many  fean 
ago,  in  The  Ihalth  Monthly,  to  say  that  such  was  probably  tbe  case, 
not  knowing  that  tlie  idea  had  ever  been  broached  before.  But  in 
looking  up  this  subject  I  Cod  tlial  Steinmetz's  "  History  of  Tobacco," 
published  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  quoted  u 
baving  said  :  "  I  feel  comjTelled  lo  believe,  in  advance  of  Liebig,  that 
slcobolisabsohilelygeneratcd  in  thedigeslivcprocessof  all  animals."  An 
■  '    "     "     ~    "      -----  In  J875  teiig  ^  ti,at  Dr.  Duprfi  in 

the  course  of  bis  investigm- 
tion  discovered  that  alcoiiol 
is  found  In  Email  quantitlea 
in  the  excretions  even  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  touch  fer- 
mented beverages  ia  any 
form  ;  that  Is,  tbe  healthy 
system  of  the  teietotalCT 
bretei,  ao  togpeak,  alittltdrop 
foTiUi^. 

Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  while 
occupying  the  Chair  of  Ma- 
teria Mcdica  in  the  College  of 
PbysiciauR  and  Surgeons  Id 
New  York,  in  a  letter  to  i 
of  oil  r  met  ropolitan  Jou  mats, 
gave  his   testimony  as  fol- 


ate   researches 
■e  than  probable 
aia  amount  of 
i  regularly  formed 


'   make  it  n: 

that    1 

alcohol  is 
in  Iho  animal  economy,  since  a  eubstaueo  answering  aH  the  tests  ot 
alcohol  \\aa  been  detected  In  small  quantity  as  a  regular  ingredient  of 
the  blood  and  certain  secretions,  Iwth  in  animals  and  in  men  who  had 
taken  no  nlcohiilic  drink  for  yeara." 

Tha  National  Druggbt,  published  in  St.  Louis,  tells  us  alcohol  a 
be  found  in  almost  everything.  "  HQntx,  several  yeara  ago,"  says  this 
periodical,  "showed  the  almost  omnipresence  of  alcohol  in  nature. 
He  found  it  in  the  air,  the  cultivated  soil,  between  tbe  pavlng-atonei 
of  the  streets,  in  sewers,  rivers,  and  the  sea.  Only  the  waters  of  cer- 
tain springs  were  found  lo  be  absolutely  free  from  tbe  subataace. 
After  the  astonishment  experienced  on  first  bearing  such  a  statement. 
Inflection  will  convince  anyone  that  nothing  is  more  natuniL    Dccom- 
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ind  dec 


lot 

g  orgADic  matter  is  everywhorc,  and  decomposition  Is  but  one  of 
the  forma  of  fcrmcntatioD.  and  tlie  products  are  carbonic  acid  and 
ilcohol — and  llie  diffusion  of  tbeac  ia  but  a  sequence  or  corollary.  Cold 
rains  and  frcably  fallen  snow  are  riclicr  in  it  than  wann  rains.  Sewage 
witter  ifl  eupcciBlly  rich  in  the  substance,  and  cullivuted  soil  yields 
really  appreciable  quantities.  As  siloed  fodder  is  simply  green  fodder 
stuff,  wilted  and  exposed  to  a  form  of  fermentation,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  alcohol  ia  very  appreciable  quantities  should 
exist,  and  that  sometimes  there  should  bo  sufScieat  to  alTect  animals 
that  eat  the  fodder," 

The  unrestrained  appetite  for  It  seems  almost  universaL  Sven 
other  aniraals  than  man  seem  to  take  to  it  from  natural  inclination  or 
porrerted  taste.  ITia  Literarg  Digrtl  translated  from  the  Benue 
B/ientifique  an  article  which  states  that  "  the  taste  for  alcohol  is  not  the 
privitegaof  man  alone.  It  I«  wl'II  known  that  the  horse  will  eagerly 
drink  a  quart  of  reil  wine,  and  that  dogs  love  beer.  The  exploits  of 
Gideon  Id  Zola's  'LaTerre'  attest  from  the  stand-point  of  literaturo 
the  bacchic  tastes  of  the  animaL  Xedeeine  Modente  tells  us  of  a  dcmon- 
Btretian  made  by  Mr.  TuH,  of  London,  that  even  butterflies  may  goon 
a  spree.  In  a  public  lecture  Idr.  Tutt  shut  up  In  a  case  male  and 
female  biitterHins  with  flowers  of  divers  species.  Now,  while  the 
female  butterflies  quenched  their  ihirHl  modestly  by  sipping  a  few  drops 
of  dew  In  tlio  calyx  of  a  rose,  the  males  indulged  in.  characteristic 
iDlemperance.  They  went  straight  to  the  Bowers  whoae  distillation 
produced  the  most  alcohol,  and  Indulged  in  their  Juices  till  they  fell 
scnselosB  where  they  atood.  The  butterflies  were  dead-drunk.  To 
further  coDvlnce  bis  auditors,  Ur.  Tutt  introduced  into  the  case  a  glass 
of  water  and  several  glasses  of  brandy.  The  male  butterflies,  without 
tiesilation,  chose  the  brandy.  The  fact  does  not  admit  of  doubt. 
Hale  huttfrrflles  in  a  state  of  f  rci^om  are  often  attracted  by  the  enuitia- 
tlous  of  a  glaHS  of  giu  that  has  been  left  on  a  garden  tiible,  and  having 
drunk  of  it  to  excess,  sleep  the  heavy  sleep  of  drunkenness." 

DOCTOns  DIB AO  REE. 

Notwlthitaoding  the  general  tendency  of  the  animal,  human  or 
otherwise,  to  sip  of  this  treacherous  nectar,  doctors  and  ncienlific 
writers  in  illHCUHsing  the  liquor  hubit  greatly  diiiagrue.  Thi-y  have 
brro  tnvntigating  the  properties  and  elfecls  of  alcohol  with  much 
pcndsteDrc  during  the  memory  of  the  oldest  iuliabltant,  and  there  has 
as  yet  been  uo  unanimous  verdict  us  to  Its  properties  and  elTct^ls.  On 
llie  une  side  we  have  a  large  and  intelligent  band  of  reformers  who 
pmrlaim  that  all  mult,  vinous,  and  distilled  liquors  arc  a  curse  to  the 
rate  and  are  only  productive  of  evil.  They  woulil  not  employ  them 
ffeu   0*   mt'dielnt.'^.     On   the   iilher,  there   are   physicians  and   selen- 
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tlMs  «Ik->  iw«M  Ikal  tlvT  isigirst  lirranF  vkvk.  if  wed  iMtU- 
Smm-  f^iffiHMiitt^aw  <i<«<r  i^u  -.hry  ;«»ii>n9  &^  .'>f  Xte  pcvfienits  of 

«f  tkr  kiuna  ^uni^t.  a^  ^vk-ii  f.v-liaiar'.f  In*  ^s  .'•«^  tviMteK*!. 
^  far  *>  iW  wriwr'*  t>it>^msi.iat  rtrt^of  k-»  W  i^wok  kf  wvclJ  tmj 
that  Mall  S^a^^TK.  v&x-k  arr  a^».ws  -^^.tYrsal'r  snn!  u>.-iij:  ite  imam 
wtraatM)  Milken  .^  iW  «an^  bm  r  V  <v«n3K<ni  sVvfw^.  if  «Md 
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ence  of  over-doxagc,  nad  must  Ihercforc  he  put  in  Ibe  same  category 
with  the  more  aerlcmsly  poisonous  cflecia  ot_pronouneed  intoiieaiion.'' 

"  Alcohol,"  BaiJ  Ihia  writer,  "has  llius  ft  twofold  action,  PIrat,  it 
is  capable,  la  proper  dose,  of  being  consumed  ftnd  utilized  us  n  force- 
producer  ;  in  which  ciue  there  Is  no  vUihIe  disturljaoro  of  normal 
function.  Such  acUoD  cannot  he  dialinguUhed  either  by  the  drinker 
ur  the  physiologist  froio  that  of  a  quickly  digestible  Huld  fuod,  itnd  Is 
DO  more  on  'excitement'  ur  'stimulation,'  followed  by  u  'recoil'  ur 
'  depre«doD,'  than  b  the  action  o(  a  bowl  of  hot  soap  or  of  a  glass  of 
milk.  The  second  aolioo  m  the  poisoDous  InflueDca  of  an  excess  of 
alcohol  circulating  lu  tlio  bloiKl,  which  makes  Itaelf  sensible  Ici  tlie 
drinker  by  peculiar sooantlonsund  disturbances,  andisnol  only  followed 
by  'di'pre«8ltiii,' but  is  Itself  a  form  of  depression — that  is,  u  dixlurh- 
auce  of  Inlaucc  ;  an  unnaturul  perturlmliou  of  the  norniiil  working  of 
llic  functions." 

Dr.  Curtis  then  proreeils  to  say  that  no  one  rule  can  be  given  as  to 
the  qimntily  which  a  person  may  safely  titie.  The  "  poison  line  "  Is  a 
aliiflingotie.  "Even  (ii  hi'alth  it  varien  acconliiig  lo  agr,  m-x.  indl- 
vtdiinl  peculiarity  and  habit,  and  even  in  llio  same  |>crson  acconling  to 
hb  physical  condition  for  the  time  being." 

This  rational  nod  srlentific  Ireallae  was  at  once  atlacki>d  by  T.  IT, 
TaU'r.  of  Illinois,  who,  in  a  communication  to  llic  same  paper,  quoted 
Or.  W.  D.  Carpenter.  Dr.  E.  Smith,  F.R.H.,  Professor  Uhmann. 
Profeasor  Sfolescholt,  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  and  many  other  prominent 
■utiioritlcs,  all  of  whom  were  made  lo  appear  quite  antagonistic  lo 
Dr.  Curtis's  %'iews  and  conclusions  ;  but  early  in  18»9  Professor  W.  O. 
Alwaler  and  his  aids  at  the  Wealeyan  University,  Mlddletown.  Conn., 
made  original  and  very  careful  tests  of  this  matter  by  the  aid  of  spe- 
cially devlsod  apparatus,  and  Ihe  results  conflrm  Anstie's  and  Curtis's 
claim  that  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  [about  two  ounces  in  small 
potions  during  Iweoiy-four  hours)  can  be  consumed  In  Ihe  human  nys- 
l«m,  as  a  fuel  food,  for  production  of  1>odlly  heat  or  energy.  The 
BDcrgy  of  alcohol  cannot  be  stored  in  ibe  body  (as  can  that  gained 
by  eating  fat  or  sugar),  but  Isdcvelopedandspent  at  onceby  immeiilale 
oridalion  (burning).  From  the  point  of  view  of  cost  two  ounce*  of 
alcohol  p«r  day  b  not  an  economical  form  of  food,  and  it  may  yet  lie 
Ivanicd  that  it  Is  not  economical  from  a  physiological  stand-point. 
If  it  aliould  be  discovered  that  Its  fuel-food  value  cannot  compensate 
f«r  lu  puison  properties  or  depressing  cfleets  on  vital  functions. 

Dr.  Egbert  Guernsey,  a  homcopatbie  pbysician.   In  the   Ifedteal 


f«ve  expression  lo  opinions  which  u 


t  warped  by 


extmtt  prejudices,  would  be  likely  to  endorse. 

'A  sllglit  examination  of  alcohol  ns  a  nitrcotic,  its  depressing  and 
(""■oooua  Isauenofl  on  the  human  system,"  ho  says,  "  will  i)c  sulBcienl 
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etlj  iiililcil  lo  a  Tnnsh  of  dcmjiog  vegetables,  or  to  fermeatiDg  lympn, 
ftrrMrs  iho  cbemical  change  tbey  are  undergclDg. 

!□  persona  of  greull;  reduced  «trpnglli,  ami  havEng  an  iniufBelent 
tnipplj  of  Dcrrous  vilalU;,  alcobo)  scenia  to  furnish,  temporarily,  at 
leasl,  a  substitute  for  nerve-force,  which  carries  Ihcm  over  an  unbridged 
ehasm,  and  sustains  tliera  until  tlic  recuperative  powers  of  uature  can 
rally  to  their  assistanee.  Pucla  siislainiag  this  statetneDt  have  come 
under  tlio  obwrvaljon  of  every  physician,  or  nurse,  in  either  scute  or 
chronic  pmcliee.  At  momenls  when  a  patient  seems  to  lie  in  a  siiilting 
condilian,  the  administration  of  an  alcoholic  stimulant  In  the  form  of 
bmnily,  or  of  vinous  liquors,  will  revive  him. 

Alcohol  ia  an  almost  iDdispCDsable  agent  iii  tlie  laboratory,  ia  the 
prtTpatntton  of  tinctures  and  extracts.  Tliu  virtues  of  nuiny  plants 
would  be  Inst  without  the  aid  of  olrohol  to  cximct  tliem.  After  thia 
eitnction,  however,  the  alcohol  may  be  "  turned  out  of  doors,''  by 
Fvaporution,  so  that  it  is  not  an  IndispensablB  part  of  a  trealmeut  lo 
administer  this  poison  lo  the  patient  whose  physical  conditiou  would  not 
require  it. 

For  the  same  reason  tliat  vinous  and  distilln]  liquors  are  benedeial 
lo  sumo  p«)pli!,  they  are  dangerous  and  injurious  to  others.  Those 
having  healthy  bliHid,  and  plenty  of  nervous  vitality,  may  carry  the 
Ihickening  of  the  one.  and  Ilio  atiinuUtion  of  the  other,  too  far,  su  that 
the  funner  b«  mode  too  sluggish  in  its  circulation,  and  the  latter 
etrraslvo  in  its  action.  The  bluu<l,  becoming  too  thick,  congests  the 
minute  and  sensitive  arteries  and  veins  of  the  brain,  and  causes  spo- 
pleiy.  congestion  of  the  brain,  etc.  The  nervous  system,  maddened 
by  excitement,  renders  the  brain  a  victim  to  all  sorts  of  mental  vago- 
tie»,  ending,  if  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit,  in  delirium  tremens. 

The  evil  of  alcohol  is  its  power  to  detlirone  reason,  and  lead  Its 
viciim  B  driveling  captive  lo  poverty,  vice,  end  crime.  It  enables 
people  lo  overwork  mind  and  body;  to  revive  spirits  depressed  by 
social  dissipation  ;  to  put  to  rest  a  stomach  loaded  with  unwholesome 
viands;  to  silence  the  voleo  of  au  outraged  conscience;  to  drown  Iho 
woes  which  a  rwkless  life  has  engendered. 

Alcohol  dittOMe  Is  a  terrible  malady.  It  Is  attended  with  constant 
and  Insatiable  thinti,  and  the  victim  seems  jiowerlesa  to  reform.  Dr. 
Ihy.  of  the  Biughamton  Inebriate  Anylum,  says  that  dissections 
of  dead  drunkards  tfclray  enlargements  of  the  "globules  of  which  tho 
farsin,  blood,  and  oihrr  orgitos  are  composed,  so  that  those  globules 
stund  (ipen- mouthed,  as  It  were,  empty,  alhlrsl.  Inflamed,  and  eager  lo 
be  filled. "  To  people  thus  allllcted,  who  have  reformed,  and  seem- 
ingly got  Iho  bctti'r  of  the  disease,  alcohol  In  any  form  Is  a  dangerous 
UMtldne  ;  and  physicians  should  exercise  great  caution  when  stich 
M«a  CiJinc  under  their  caru.     There  are,  undoubtedly,  quite  as  many 
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affected  with  alcohol  disease  as  with  dyspepsia — possibly  more — facts 
which  exhibit  the  evils  of  excessive  drinking,  as  well  as  those  of 
excessive  and  ill-timed  eating.  All  intemperance  has  its  physical  as 
well  as  moral  penalties,  which  sometimes  fall  with  crushing  weight  on 
those  who  do  not  study  their  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  confine 
themselves  to  such  habits  in  life  as  in  their  best  Judgment  promote 
strength  of  nerve  and  purity  of  blood. 

DRUNKARDS  ARE  I70T  FBOFBRLY  TREATED 

to  effect  their  reformation.  Men  Of  unfortunate  habits  are  dally  ar- 
rested in  our  large  cities,  dragged  to  dark  and  dismal  cells,  locked 
up  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  taken  before  the  police  magistrate, 
charged  with  gross  intoxication,  when  they  are  either  "sent  up"  for 
thirty  days,  or  fined  ten  dollars,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  both 
penalties  are  inflicted.  A  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk 
will  not  think  much  of  ten  dollars  after  he  has  taken  the  third  horn, 
and  by  the  time  he  has  taken  his  tenth,  he  becomes  too  oblivious  to 
care  whether  he  sleeps  in  his  own  bed  at  home,  or  upon  the  floor  of  a 
cell  at  the  station  house.  But  he  awakens  in  the  morning  to  find  that 
he  has  taken  one  more  step  in  disgracing  himself  and,  with  his  self- 
respect  considerably  lowered,  he  emerges  from  his  cell  to  receive  his 
examination  and  sentence.  As  many  times  as  he  gets  drunk,  so  many 
times  is  he  put  through  this  process  of  degradation,  until  every  particle 
of  manhood  is  thoroughly  worked  out  of  him.  The  proper  way  to 
treat  slaves  to  an  inebriate  appetite  would  be  to  sentence  them  to  ten 
days  of  instruction  on  the  injurious  effects  of  intemperance  upon  the 
stomach  and  nervous  system.  It  would  be  public  economy  to  employ 
good  lecturers,  who  could  portray  in  stirring  words,  such  as  the  late 
John  B.  Gough  uttered,  the  misery  entailed,  morally,  socially,  and 
physically,  by  intemperance,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  by  anatomical 
plates,  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose,  the  serious  injuries  the 
digestive  and  other  vital  organs  suffer  through  the  effects  of  inebriety. 
Every  large  city  could  well  afford  an  institution  of  this  kind,  with 
every  facility  for  improving  the  minds  and  morals  of  those  who  are 
picked  up  drunk  in  the  streets.  In  the  rural  districts,  every  county 
could  economically  make  such  an  investment,  and  in  this  way  a  multi- 
tude of  inebriate  homes  could  be  sustained  at  no  greater  expense  than 
is  now  incurred  in  punishing  the  offenders  of  law  and  good  order,  who 
are  made  so  through  intemperance  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Many 
young  men  go  on  a  spree  without  thinking  they  receive  more  than 
temporary  injury,  which  a  little  attention  to  diet,  etc.,  for  a  few  days, 
will  overcome ;  and  many  a  hardened  toper  thinks  when  he  takes  a 
notion  to  stop  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 
Such  uninformed  persons  should  be  taught  better.    There  Ib  no  prospect 
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or  their  receiviDg  Ihc  uccesMr;  tultioo,  so  long  as  the/  arc  simplj  Soed 
and  imprisoned  for  becoming  iDtailcnlcd. 

Huving  buslilj  reviewed  the  coDBlitucnls  and  phjsicul  effects  of 
ibe  most  common  beverages  concocted  by  man,  and  passed  some  etricl' 
una  upon  tbem  and  tbeir  coosumcn,  I  will  now  call  the  attenlion  of 
the  mdcr  to  tbosc  fluids  wbicli  Nature  lias  bo  abundantty  furniabcd 
for  the  DM  of  mankind.  Hany  tnay  be  Biirprisrd  to  find  tbat  tbcsu  arc 
not  entirely  above  criticism. 
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prrroittcd  to  enter  Ibe  human  syirteni ;  and,  pcrbap*.  considering 
Ibc  Ignorance,  indiscrimination,  and  rcrkless  folly  of  the  mass  of 
biiman  animals,  It  were  better  if  otbers  bad  never  been  provided. 
mlaias  all  tbc  cicments  of  nbolcsome  food,  and  all  that  is  neccs. 
the  sustenance  and  growtb  of  tbe  animal  organism.  Its  constlt- 
ire  water,  sugar,  butter,  caseiDC,  or  curd,  and  Ibe  various  salts 
for  tbe  support  of  the  system.  Tbe  sugar  of  milli  Is  less  apt 
lo  produce  acidity  of  tbe  slomacb  than  tbe  sugar  of  vegetables.  It  la 
prepared  in  Switzerland  for  food,  and  cuporleil  for  Ibe  homeopatbisls, 
wbo  use  it  in  mailing  their  little  medicated  pellets.  No  milk,  except 
Ibal  of  tbc  elephant,  contains  so  much  of  this  sugar  as  that  from  the 
bmsta  of  woman.  Indeed,  all  Iho  eoosliluenls  of  milk  vaiyrongld- 
erably  Id  their  proportions  In  different  animals.  Compared  with  that 
from  the  con,  woman's  milk  contains  not  only  more  sugar  but  more 
water,  and  usually  moro  wills,  while  it  conlnins  li-ss  biitiernndciLselDC. 
This  difference  renders  it  imposiilblo  lo  make  cow's  milk  a  perfect 
substitute  for  that  from  tbe  brcMt  ot  the  mother  for  infants.  If  com- 
mon sugar  be  added  to  the  milk  of  the  cow  to  make  up  a  deficiency  In 
this  property,  and  water  to  IvMsru  the  excessive  stipply  of  butter  and 
cast'lDe,  the  babe  becomes  affected  with  sour  stomach  and  Indigestion. 
It  the  cow  b«  fed  om  Improper  food,  SNch  as  still  slops,  lis  milk  becomes 
a  still  piMirer  aubslllulo  for  Iho  mother's  milk  for  the  child,  because  It 
contains  a  still  Ims  supply  of  sugar  of  milk  and  natural  salts,  and  an 
exmsive  <)uautity  of  caselnc.  Tbe  dcQcieocics  and  Inequalities  are 
■cimelima  regulated  by  shrewd  dealers,  but  tbc  milk  cannot  be  made 
In  poBsrsB  the  properties  of  that  of  a  hcallby  grilling  cow.  When 
given  distillery  slops  the  milk  may  contain  alcohol,  and  thus  Initiate  In 
Ibe  Infant  a  craving  for  alcoholic  drinks.  H.  Wellcr  Is  said  "to  have 
found  iKisiiivc  evidence  of  alcohol  to  the  extent  of  0.08  in  tbe  milk  of  a 
Uigc  ililry  attached  lo  an  important  distillery  where  tbe  cows  were  fed 
on  distillery  slops  containing  5.0  per  cent,  of  alcohol."  The  Medical 
Bttord  Is  quoted  as  saying  :  "  This  milk  was  stronger  in  alcohol  than 
Dual  beers,  but  lu  wbal  quantities  It  wa«  given  Is  not  staletl.  Tbe  milk 
cumlncd  was  perfectly  fresh,  freo  from  acidity,  and  in  most  other 
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respects  normal,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0335,  with  total  solids  of 
13.37  per  cent.,  of  which  3.79  was  fat."  Milk  is  extensively  adulterated 
in  large  villages  and  cities.  A  man  living  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of 
New  York  was  reporteii  to  the  President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
as  a  fabricator  of  milk  by  chemical  composition,  as  follows  :  Sugar, 
roasted,  impart etl  the  yellow  color  ;  oil  produced  the  fat ;  eggs  gave  an 
appearance  of  richness ;  starch  was  added  to  represent  the  caseine  or 
curd  ;  all  that  was  necessary  in  addition  was  water.  Other  equally 
deceptive  imitations  are  made  by  diluting  good,  or  swill  milk,  and  add- 
ing yolks  of  eggs,  sheep's  brains,  flour,  subcarbonate  of  potash  and 
chalk.  Although  killing  to  small  children,  so  much  is  not  to  be  feared 
from  these  adulterations  as  from  milk  obtained  from  diseased  animals. 
Cows  are  kept  the  year  round  in  stables  by  many  dairymen  in  cities, 
or  adjacent  thereto.  By  confinement,  if  not  by  bad  food,  they  become 
diseased,  just  as  men  and  women  do  when  shut  in  from  open  air  and 
exercise.  Their  diseases,  as  a  matter  of  course,  render  their  milk 
unwholesome  and  innutritions.  AVhen,  together  with  confinement, 
cows  are  fed  on  still  slops,  their  milk  becomes  actually  poisonous. 
Some  hard  stories  are  related  of  dairymen  who,  it  is  said,  keep  their 
cows  closely  tied  up  in  sheds,  and  fed  on  still  slops  till  they  actually 
drop  dead  in  their  stalls.  From  the  specimens  of  milk  that  I  have  seen, 
and  the  dishonest  character  of  some  of  those  engaged  in  the  milk 
traffic,  I  am  not  disj^sed  to  doubt  their  entire  truthfulness. 

The  shocking  consequences  of  such  speculative  recklessness  fall 
with  particular  severity  on  the  juvenile  portion  of  a  metropolitan 
population,  and  it  is  sad  to  contemplate  that  the  perversity  of  man  can 
lead  him  to  the  perpetration  of  such  wholesale  slaughter  of  innocent 
babes,  who,  by  reason  of  maternal  disability,  are  denied  the  nourish- 
ment of  a  mother's  breast.  But  the  cupidity  of  the  unprincipled 
money-seeker  knows  no  limit,  and  the  fact  that  such  impositions  are 
practised,  should  lead  the  consumer  to  guard  himself  against  them. 
*'It  is  a  mistake,  however,"  as  remarkwi  by  K.  A.  Pearson,  B.S.,  "to 
consider  that  milkmen  are  naturally  a  lot  of  tricksters.  Honest  men  are 
in  this  business  as  well  as  any  other,  and  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
toward  securing  honest  milk  is  to  encourage  the  honest  man  by  giving 
him  deserved  trade."  The  same  writer  remarks  :  "The  practice,  which 
seems  to  be  growing  among  customers,  of  visiting  the  farms  and 
stores  from  which  their  milk  comes,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended." 

AN    IDEAL    STABLK    FOU    COWS. 

For  the  farmer  who  would  provide  his  immediate  family  with 
wholesome  milk,  and  for  the  dairyman  who  honestly  desires  to  serve  a 
product  that  is  above  reproach,  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
herein  a  description  of  an  ideal  sUble  for  the  sheltering  of  cows, 
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f^temmeiMled  hj  Dr.  Juho  B.  Crosbj',  Comnilssloner  of  (he  Board  of 
HealiliotKew  York,  '■Tlic  building,"  he  mya,  "should  be  made  Id 
■  iubstanlial  mAonerBiid  be  Free  from  dntugbts.  It  should  give  each 
uiiinal  not  less  ihan  600  cubic  feet  of  air  room — SOO  is  bPlIer.  ll  sUoiild 
hare  wiDduws  on  all  sides  to  furuiah  a  liberal  supply  of  light  and  air, 
Flo.  «. 


and  the  Dnt  Soot  should  be  mudc  absolutely  water-tight,  bj  means  of 
ttspbatt,  cemcDl,  or  concrete.  The  roofs  should  contain  Tentllalors. 
Tb«  cowRahould  hnvc  Individual  slalU,  and  should  aland  buck  lo  t>ack. 


with  abrond  posungc  Iwlmct-n,  Ou<:«  a  duylhcfnuli'shoulil  be  removed 
■n<I  the  floor  ihoroin;hly  wnshi-il  down,  iiml  Ilie  building  aired.  All 
wood-work  ilimild  bo  frtquciitly  whitewaahcd.  Finally,  all  lho»e 
«ng*E'^  In  (uilklug  and  handlinj;  Ihu  milk  should  be  clothed  III  cum- 
plvlo  acta  of  clean  overalls,  nt>d  everything  about  Ihe  milk-bouse  should 
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be  kept  in  the  most  scrupulouslj  clean  condition."  I  would  add  that 
milkers  should  not  only  be  healthy,  but  they  should  go  to  their  dutiei 
with  hands  washed  as  clean  as  if  they  were  about  to  attend  a  fashloD- 
able  reception,  and  their  clothing  should  be  as  neat,  if  not  as  "swell." 

The  latter  portion  of  Dr.  Crosby's  recommendation  is  exceedingly 
important  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  easily  milk  may  become  a 
yirulent  poison  by  the  introduction  of  ptomfunes,  when  carelessness 
and  uncleanliness  characterize  the  habits  of  dairymen  or  of  those  in  the 
home  who  have  charge  of  the  milk.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
ptomaYncs  in  what  is  said  of  ice-cream  on  page  88,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  that  warning  here. 

According  to  Dr.  Crosby,  the  cows  may  contract  consumptloD 
from  consumptive  attendants  or  from  grazing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
homes  for  consumptives.  And  why  not,  if  that  disease  be  really 
communicable  ?  "A  case  in  point,'*  he  says,  ''  is  that  of  a  herd  of  cows 
being  pastured  in  a  field  near  a  home  for  consumptives  where  the 
stronger  patients  play  ball.  Four  of  the  five  cows  in  this  herd  were 
found  to  show  very  marked  tuberculous  lesions  ;  so  that  we  have  here 
a  case  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  from  man  to  animal,  as  the 
cows  were  perfectly  healthy  when  purchased  two  years  prior  to  the 
inspection."  This  fact  would  show  the  necessity  of  keeping  consump- 
tives off  the  pasture  grasses,  and  also  suggest  to  the  farmer  and  dairy- 
man the  prudence  of  employing  no  one  with  tuberculosis  to  attend 
upon  the  herds,  either  as  stablemen  or  milkers.  Cows,  as  well  as 
human  beings,  may  from  some  cause  be  made  quite  susceptible  to  the 
disease,  and  when  such  sensitive  creatures  are  pastured  or  stabled  where 
they  may  inhale  the  powdered  dry  sputa  of  consumptives,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  them  to  contract  the  malady.  The  New  York  State  Commission- 
ers on  Tuberculosis,  from  certain  data  obtained  by  them,  believe  that 
"  6.93  per  cent,  wasabout  the  true  proportion  of  diseased  aniQUtla."  "Out 
of  one  herd  of  thirty-two  cows,"  says  Dr.  Crosby,  "twenty-eight  were 
marked  cases,  and  it  was  found  by  actual  count  that  about  eighty  chil- 
dren were  using  this  milk  daily  as  the  greater  part  of  their  food-supply." 
If  these  children  were  in  a  vigorous  condition,  it  Ib  quite  probable  that 
the  consumptive  bacilli,  if  present,  were  destroyed  by  the  gastric 
secretions  of  healthy  stomachs,  but  if,  as  is  quite  possible,  there  were 
weaklings  among  them,  no  one  can  tell  how  much  mischief  was  done. 
I  am  not  alone  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  for  Dr.  C.  A.  McQuesten^ 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Examining  Surgeons  of  San 
Francisco,  declared  it  as  quite  tine  "  that  many  healthy  persons  can 
drink  infected  milk  with  impunity,"  but  he  added  that  "anyone  can 
see  that  it  is  rank  suicide  for  a  consumptive  person  to  drink  tainted 
milk."  While  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  consumptive  individual 
may  contract  tuberculosis  by  imbibing  tainted  milk,  it  may,  nererllM* 
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less,  he  baIiI  tliat  il  U  nifwllj  the  lohalation  of  the  dried  spuLn  of  Lliuse 
Bfli-ctcd  witli  tubcrculusU  thut  coinmunlcatea  tlie  disease,  if  it  indeed  bo 
communicable.  Bud  uot  Ibe  use  uf  tbe  mnmmuty  secretions  of  a  diseased 
mother  or  cow  ;  bul  tlie  use  of  milk  from  consumptive  motbers,  wet 
nurses,  or  cows,  rannot  fail  to  cause  delerioralion  of  the  blood,  and  Ihus 
render  the  child  a  auscepiihle  victim  to  itay  prevailing  nialady.  If,  as 
many  phyricf  ana  believe,  tuberculosis  only  develops  in  animals  or  Individ' 
uals  having  at  least  a  talntofscrofula,  Ihemllkof  conamnplivesisliable 
to  Impart  that  taint  to  the  blood  of  children  or  adults  who  use  such  impure 
milk  and  thus  laj  the  foundation  for  extreme  susceptibility  to  tubercular 
affection.  This  being  the  case,  consumptive  mothers  should  not  feed 
their  babies  at  their  own  breasts,  and  consumptive  cows  should  not  be 
utilixed  for  their  milk  or  mcuL 


^T    \- 
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diaphragms  into  five  superposed  compartments,  of  which  the  middle 
three  are  filled  with  fine,  clean  sand,  sifted  into  three  sizes,  the  coanert 
being  put  into  the  lowest  and  the  finest  into  the  uppermost  of  the  throe 
chambers.  The  milk  enters  the  lowest  compartment,  and,  having 
traversed  the  layers  of  sand  from  below  upward,  is  carried  by  an  over- 
flow to  a  cooler  fed  with  ice- water,  whence  it  passes  into  a  cistern,  from 
which  it  is  drawn  direct  into  the  locked  cans  for  distribution.  The 
filtered  milk  is  not  only  freed  from  dirt,  but  the  number  of  bacteria  is 
reduced  to  about  one-third,  without  sterilizing.  The  loss  of  fat  is,  in 
new  milk,  stated  to  be  small,  but  the  quantity  of  mucus  and  sluny 
matter  retained  in  the  sand — which  is,  of  course,  renewed  every  time — 
is  surprising." 

All  this  is  suggestive  to  the  large  milk  producer,  or  milk  dealer,  the 
hotel  or  boarding-house  keeper,  and  with  a  little  tact  and  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  farmers'  wives  and  those  who  onlv  keep  a  cow  or  two,  it  is  a 
lesson  to  them.  The  latter  can  hardly  go  to  the  expense  of  any  such 
apparatus  as  that  employed  by  the  Berlin  concern,  but  little  ingenious 
ways  can  be  devised  in  the  home  for  properly  and  thoroughly  filtering 
the  milk  acting  upon  the  hints  given  in  the  quotation.  The  immediate 
cooling  of  the  milk  is  also  important,  especially  when  it  has  to  be  put 
into  close  cans  for  transportation.  PtomaYnes  may  otherwise  be  gener- 
ated, which  may  change  a  nutritious  fluid  to  a  dangerous  poison.  This 
change  may  also  occur  if  the  milk  be  stored  in  open  vessels  where  there 
are  tainted  meats.  Milk  should  not  be  kept  on  the  same  shelves  nor  in 
the  same  closets  with  animal  food.  These  facts  make  one  almost  afraid 
to  use  one  of  the  most  useful  products  of  civilized  life.  It  is  said  that  in 
Ceylon  they  have  a  cow-plant  yielding  a  milk  which  serves  as  food  for 
the  Cingalese.  Oh  !  for  acres  of  the  cow-plant  on  every  dairy  farm, 
and  a  plant  or  two  in  every  barnyard  I  Still,  such  precautions  are 
being  taken  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  milk  inspectors  to  insure  the 
purity  of  milk  in  large  villages  and  cities,  we  may  soon  reach  an  era  of 
entire  safety,  if  small  home-producers  in  sparsely  settled  communities 
will  properly  look  out  for  themselves  and  for  their  rich  relations  from 
the  city  who  smack  their  lips  with  complacency  over  a  glass  of  pure 
country  milk.  Unless  a  person  possesses  some  chemical  knowledge,  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  advise  him  how  to  detect  adulterations  or 
fabrications  of  milk.  When  a  sediment  is  detected,  and  little  or  no 
cream  rises  after  the  milk  has  been  put  away  for  a  few  hours,  or  when 
it  has  then  a  bluish  appearance,  or  when  it  does  not  leave  whitish 
globules  clinging  to  the  glass  from  which  it  is  taken  or  poured,  it  is  at 
least  to  be  suspected.  It  is  related  of  a  young  society  lady,  who  had 
been  reared  in  a  city,  and  was  for  the  first  time  spending  a  few  days  at 
a  farm-house,  that  she  was  disgusted  with  the  milk  because  a  scum 
formed  on  it  after  standing  for  the  night  I    She  had  not  been  accus- 
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lomed  to  ilie  use  of  milk  ricb  in  cream.  S\w  was  acquainted  wiih  llie 
ctmm  of  society,  but  nol  with  llie  i^ream  o!  (he   country   milk-pan. 

.Oowl  milk  UBuallj  i-iliibits  ibo  "Rcum"  tlmt  the  youug  citj  lasa 
olMervMl.  ttfter  it  stands  for  n  while.  Wbea  milk  is  blue,  it  may  bo  due 
to  liuviog  licen  walerwl  or  skiminwi,  nr  lo  the  presence  of  much  disease 
producing  tiacleria,  which  may  Impart  that  color.  When  having  a 
bluiith  tint  il  may  well  be  condemned. 

Milk  Is  often  rendered  unfit  for  use  by  something  the  cows  have 
mien.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  Buch  milk  by  the  test  suggested.  What 
are  commonly  known  by  the  names  of*  swamp  sickness  and  milk  aick- 
ncM  are  fcTers  Induced  by  poisonous  herbs  eaten  by  Ibe  cows.  In  Ibe 
Rprtng  of  the  year  milk  is  somellmcs  made  unstivory  to  tbe  laslc  by  the 
leekA  ihHt  itie  cows  have  found  and  eaten  In  Ibe  pasture.  Tumips  fed 
liberally  to  a  herd  of  cows  will  give  tbe  milk  the  flavor  of  that  vege- 
table. As  before  related,  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  still  slops  may  con- 
t^  quite  a  percentage  of  alcohol.  Farmers  and  dairytnca  canoot 
exercise  too  much  care  in  the  selectba  of  the  food  they  provide  for  their 
milk-giving  animals.  Impurities  of  the  nature  herein  described  can 
hardly  bo  doIeclMl  eicepl  by  Ihc  flavor  of  the  milk.  It  is  always  the 
•afer  plan  to  reject  that  which  does  not  possvas  the  usual  sweet  taste  lu 
which  one  ta  accustomed  while  sipping  the  delicious  lacteal  Quid. 

Pura  milk  ia  not  congenlnl  lo  everyone.  In  some,  by  Its  dilution 
of  the  gnstrtc  fluids  of  the  stomarb,  together  with  tbe  rcslsiant  action 
of  lis  oily  property,  the  generation  of  vital  electricity  is  impeded  and 
druwsinesa  Induced.  This  b  especially  so  In  a  case  of  bilious  predis- 
positioti.  Id  others,  who  are  predisposed  to  catarrhal  dillicultles,  the 
cawiDe  of  milk  increases  slime,  and  tends  to  aggravate  tbe  complaint. 
But  with  the  majority  of  people,  milk  is  a  highly  nutritious  drink,  and 

^~"  a  copiously  added  to  lea  and  coffee,  often  renders  these  iH'vcrages 
o  those  who  otherwise  could  not  use  them.  To  tiso  milk  as  n 
•,  most  perfect  digcsllon  is  required.  Weak  stomachs  cannot 
e  It  when  it  Is  taken  down  by  the  glassful.  Babies  uem  to  thrivu 
on  11.  but  Juit  see  how  they  take  it.  Their  little  Jaws  work  Just  as  oura 
do  when  wn  mastlcalo  our  food.  This  motion  of  the  Jaws  liberates  the 
aaltvary  Moeretlous.  and  theso  mixing  witb  the  milk  prepare  it  for  the 
gastric  secretions  of  tbe  stomach  and  for  easy  digestion.  If  adults  who 
think  Ibey  Mumot  use  milk  without  inconvenience  would  take  it  by  tbe 
spoonful  and  move  the  mouth  as  when  eating,  with  each  sip,  most  of 
ihem  would  find  Ibai  Ibey  could  lake  milk  and  feci  the  better  forit,  I 
claimnooriginallty  for  this  suggestion.  Many  ycaraago  Dr.  Prank  Fidlcr, 
of  the  Health  Pood  Company,  lini>artcd  this  infarmalion  to  me,  and 
ever  aloce  I  have  been  able  lo  put  many  of  my  patients  on  a  milk  diet, 
who  could  not  tnoke  use  of  it  before,     It  Is  valuable,  and  do  not  forget  it. 
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MILK    SHOULD    NOT    BE    BOILED. 

A  writer  in  the  Britiih  Medical  Journal  tells  us  that  "thero 
reasoDS  for  supposiDg  that  when  fresh  milk  is  taken  into  the  stomach, 
the  living  cells  are  absorbed  at  once,  without  any  digestion  ;  that  they 
enter  the  blood-stream  and  are  utilized  in  building  up  the  tissues ; 
that  the  caseine  of  the  milk  is  digested  in  the  usual  way  of  other 
albuminoids  by  the  gastric  juices,  and  absorbed  as  peptone ;  and  that 
there  is  also  absorption  of  serum-albumen  by  osmosis."    Thia  writer 
would  seem  to  advise  against  the  somewhat  common  practice  of  boOing 
milk.     Indeed,  this  plan  is  often  advised  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
any  injurious  germs.     It  is  unnecessary,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on. 
"  In  the  boiling  of  milk,"  he  says,  "the  chemical  result  is  to  kill  all  the 
living  cells  and  to  coagulate  all  the  albuminoid  constituents,  and  the 
milk  after  boiling  is  thicker  than  before ;  the  physiological  results  are 
that  all  the  constituents  of  milk  must  be  digested  before  they  can  be 
absorbed  into  the  system,  and  therefore  there  is  a  distinct  loss  of  utility 
in  the  milk,  because  the  living  cells  of  fresh  milk  do  not  enter  into  the 
circulation  direct  as  living  protoplasm,  and  build  up  the  tissues  direct, 
as  they  would  do  in  fresh,  unboiled  milk.    In  practice  it  has  been 
notice<l  that  there  is  a  distinctly  appreciable  lowered  vitality  in  infants 
who  are  finl    on  milk  that  has  been   boiled — that  is,  the  process  of 
alMorption  is  more  delayetl,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  requiied  is  posi- 
tively larger  for  the  same  amount  of  growth  and  nourishment  of  the 
child  than  is  the  case  when  fed  on  fresh  milk."    We  must  not,  there- 
fore, undertake  to  dispose  of  mischievous  bacteria  or  other  disease 
germs  that  may  |H)S8ibly  be  formed  in  milk  by  boiling  it.    We  must 
resort  to  flit  ration  and  sterilization.    Both  of  these  processes  can  be 
adopted  with  a  little  ingenuity  and  patience  by  the  painstaking  house- 
kiH»|M>r.     Any  vessel  which  will  allow  the  milk  to  filter  through  clean 
sand  will  rt*lieve  it  of  its  gnv^'^er  impurities,  and  sterilization,  as  sug- 
irt*sted  by  the  prvx^t^sa  in  "Facts  About  Milk,"  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
IV|mrtnu*nt  of  Agrioulturt*.  will  destroy  the  bacteria.     In  brief,  it  is  as 
follows:  Tuke  n  tin  |>Hi1  of  suflloicut  size,  having  a  cover.    Make  an 
a|)erturt«  in  the  latter  whic  h  will  cK>s(^ly  admit  a  chemical  thermometer 
M»  that  the  bulb  will  rt^aoh  the  water  which  is  to  be  poured  into  the  pail. 
Place  in  tho  (mil  a  tin  pie-|van,  well  punched  with  holes,  and  bottom 
ultle  up.     Vut  one  or  more  lH>ttIes  in  the  |>ai1  in  an  upright  position  after 
nearly  fllllng  them  with  milk,  and  plugging  them  with  absorbent  or 
other  clean  tH>tton  suflloiently  to  fill  their  necks.    The  water  should 
then  Ite  |H>unHl  intt>  the  |uiil  until  it  rises  to  the  level  of  the  milk  in  the 
Utttles.     Thus  arrangtxi,  set  the  |vail  on  the  stove,  and  heat  the  water 
until  the  menniry  in  the  thermometer  rises  to  155  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or 
til  winter  to  llM  degrees.    Then  remove  it,  and  keep  it  tight^  covered 
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for  balf  an  hour.  A  heavy  clotli  over  Ibe  pail  will  help  lo  retalo  Ike 
liuil.  This  dune,  remove  Ihe  boiUea,  keeping  the  coiiou  plugs  as  Hry 
OB  possible,  nnd  pluce  Ihem  in  cold  water  or  on  ice,  whi.'re  tliey  abould 
musiu  without  reiuuTia);  tlie  plugs  until  tlic  Diillt  la  naoted.  lu  this 
Tftj  a  Dovicc  muy  slerillxe  the  milk,  aod  as  the  beat  has  not  been  raised 
to  Ihe  bolllng-poiDl,  Ihe  product  cannot  be  regarded  as  boiled  milk,  nor 
Is  tl  open  to  the  aame  objection.  Even  if  it  were  boiled,  it  is  better 
Ihan  to  imbibe  dlsease-produciDg  bacteria.  The  evils  referred  to  io  the 
Briluh  Medkal  Journal  are  not  so  ])crilous.  But  by  Ihe  proceas  given 
above,  the  milk  is  Dot  healed  to  the  boiling-point,  and  yet  it  Is  sufficient 
to  deElroy  any  daiigeruiis  organbiniB,  and  to  make  the  tpitk  keep 
Indeflnlirly.  It  is  not  on  dlgciilblu  as  raw  milk,  but  is  much  more  so 
Ihan  when  it  has  been  boiled.  Atmut  212°  Fahrenheit  are  required  to 
liriug  It  lu  a  boit. 

It  is  siiDply  astonishing  how  rapidly  bacteria  will  generate  In  milk. 
]l  seema  to  be  especially  suited  to  their  rapid  reproduction.  It  Is  said 
by  experts  that  milk  taken  from  a  healthy  cow  early  In  the  morning 
contains  only  a  small  number  of  bacteria— ool  more  than  nine  or  ten  to 
the  cubic  centimetre.  At  about  eight  o'clock  In  the  morning  it  may 
k  Aonlain  750.000,  and  twenty-four  hours  laler  7,500,000  In  the  same  small 
iDtity  I  Modtm  Medkint  and  BaeUrioiogieai  SeviBa  Is  responsible 
for  Ihe  lurprisiug  statement  that  "  Conn  him  shown  that  germs  may 
Biulliply  at  the  rale  of  doubling  every  hour,  thus  producing  in  three 
days  the  tncoDcelvable  numUr  ol  4,772,000,000,000,0001"  Thia  is, 
of  course,  when  the  tempeniiurc  favors.  Perhaps  Professor  Conn's 
Cniguay  Boclcrht  No.  41,  for  improving  the  Savor  of  cream  and  bullet 
referred  to  In  Ihe  opening  chapter,  are  more  high-toned  and  more 
powerful  Ihan  the  common  herd,  and  if  so.  they  might  serve  the  pur 
pose  of  exterminating  Ihe  mongrel  hordes  that  Increase  so  rapidly 
when  added  to  milk  or  ereani.  War,  civiliislion,  and  evolution  may 
not  be  the  monopoly  of  the  human  family.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
low  organisms.  If  from  a  healthy  cow,  are  harmless ;  If  from  tuber- 
culous creatoree,  quite  otherwise. 


XKUASLE    1 


:  IS  couraa. 


Bbce  the  germ  theory  has  obtained  such  wide  attention  In  this  and 
every  other  civilized  country,  the  producers  of  milk  are  vying  with 
each  other  In  their  efforts  to  show  lo  their  customers  huallhy  cows. 
well  telectMl  pasturage  lands,  clean  and  nicely  keptr.ow  stables,  having 
plenty  of  air  and  sunshine,  perfect  ventilation,  clean  floors,  and  hygienic 
ntrroundinga.  It  is  even  said  tbat  In  old  Rome  all  cows  are  ■ub^'cied 
to  rigorous  examination  by  skilful  velerinarians.  and  when  they  do 
pttat  Um  required  examination,  certain  marks  indicating  the  fact  are 
Jiawd  OB  tlwli  boras,  and  the  ownen  are  provided  with  llceuaea  to  sell 
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milk.  In  Kngliuiit.  Grrmiiny.  France,  aod  clacwlierp,  hjgiealc  autliori- 
licH  «r(>ai.'tlvi<  lu  (Ii'vIkIii):  plniix  Id  insure  llic  health  of  childrea  and 
ftilulu  who  uv  ni(>n'  or  li'iui  (U'iiciuIodI  upoo  large  producers  for  their 
mi|>|illi'M  of  milk.  In  Ihia  ciiunlrj.  too.  both  the  authorities  and  the 
IMviiloare  ihori>tif;lil)'  aroused  to  the  necessity  ot  general  reform  in  tlM 
■nilk  tratle.  The  lulien-ulur  test  introduced  bj  Koch  is  resoiied  to 
when  r«>wii  an-  suKptvlnl  to  have  anj'  taint  of  consuroptioo.  and  all 
diiwwed  aniuuUs  an-  imnii'diaiely  slaoghu'red.    Enterpriaiiig  busiiMM 

Pm.  M. 
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mshcd  in  Ibc  preecDce  of  Ihe  supcrinteDdviil.  Srerylbfng  for  the  care 
auii  Eiorayo  of  the  milk  ia  providvd  for  in  the  tumc  Uvtsh  manoer,  and 
iiU  liie  moBt  approved  processes  for  flllering  and  slcrilizing  are  scrapu- 
lously  prticUacd.  As  expreset^  in  one  of  the  aauounceqieiiU  of  na 
en tcrprisiiig  company,  "  the  safcguurds  that  have  becD  placed  around 
Uic  production  of  milk  may  be  enumeraicd  aa  follows,  namely  :  The 
veterinuy  care  of  the  bcrd,  and  lis  proteclioa  against  tuberculosis, 
tn'psU  of  the  udder,  iitid  other  ioCeelious  discuBcs  of  the  cow  hersulf ; 
the  medical  cJirc  of  the  attenilants.  In  regurd  to  tbeir  health,  the 
hygiene  of  their  home,  uod  the  practical  quanotliie  of  the  farm ; 
the  careful  EteriliKHtion  of  milkers'  clothing,  and  the  cleaaliness  of 
their  hands  and  arms  during  the  process  of  milking  ;  the  care  of  tbe 
cows,  Ibo  absence  of  manure  In  the  barns,  tbe  practical  exclusion  of 
fecBl  mailers  from  the  milk,  and  precautions  against  the  entrance  of 
dust ;  tbo  extraordinary  precuutii>ns  placed  around  the  milk  in  the  milk- 
botuw,  sDiJ  In  tbe  progress  of  trunsportutioo  and  dulivcry." 


Hilk  whkh  h&»  undergone  some  sort  of  fermentlvc  change  some- 
times seems  to  be  more  digestible  or  acceptable  to  weak  stomachs  than 
ordinary  milk.  Very  likely  the  action  of  millions  of  UH'ful  bacteria 
helps  to  break  apart  the  solids — especially  the  ciueino  of  the  milk — ibus 
performing  a  process  which  may  be  almocit  called  predigcstiou.  TbuH, 
ordinarily  soured  milk  may  agree  with  some  folks  beller  than  sweet 
milk,  ecpeclally  If  it  is  welt  siiuken  before  taken,  or  pul  through  a  little 
cbumlug.  It  is  perhaps  supcrfluoux  to  d(«cril>e  the  making  of  huller- 
milk.  The  fact  Ibat  the  butter  or  fatty  portion  of  the  milk  ts  removed, 
leaves  butlcrmilk  less  rich  than  pure  milk,  and  for  this  reason  more 
acceptable  to  some  stomachs.  I)ut  aside  from  that  difference  it  has 
less  sugar  of  milk,  and  a  new  Ingredient  railed  lactic  acid,  which  gives 
li  tbe  sour  flavor.  Lactic  ai  id  in  buttermilk  sometimes  seems  to  have 
the  properly  of  killing  out  other  deleterious  acids  which  arc  formed  by 
(crmentive  changes  In  unclean  stomachs.  So  it  happens  that  buttermilk 
may  often  be  a  good  food  for  those  troubled  wilh  sour  alomacb.  In 
cunsequeoro  of  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  M.  Robin,  an  eminent  French 
thrraltl,  recommends  its  use  to  kcrp  the  system  free  from  clinkers.  He 
says  "that  the  mlnetnl  matter  which  const llulea  an  ingredient  In  most 
nfourfood  after  Ibe  combusliou,  is  left  In  our  systems  to  incrust  and 
Kltlen  th<!  different  pans  of  our  l>ody,  and  to  render  imperfect  many  of 
Ihe  vital  piwesseit."  He  compares  "human  beings  to  furnaces  which 
arc  always  kiudte<l  :  life  exists  only  In  combustion,  but  the  combustion 
whlili  Ottun  in  our  bodies,  like  that  which  takes  place  (n  our  chlm- 
tmj*.  Ivaves  a  dclrltita  or  residuum  which  la  fatal  to  life."  This,  ho 
ckime,  the  free  um!  of  buttermilk  will  remove.    Another  physician.  In 
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a  paper  read  before  the  French  Academy,  asserted  that  **  this  product 
of  the  chum  contains  an  acid  which  destroys  the  incrustations  that 
form  on  the  arteries,  cartilages,  and  valves  of  the  heart,  and  that  a  con- 
stant use  of  it  would  prolong  life  far  beyond  the  allotted  three  score  and 
ten  years."  The  change  of  souring  in  milk  may  be  produced  by  a 
Tariety  of  different  growing  harmless  bacteria,  and  the  flavor,  whether 
pleasant  or  otherwise,  depends  upon  the  kind  that  is  in  the  majority. 

Among  the  Tartars  and  other  nomadic  people,  it  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  ferment  the  milk  of  marcs  to  produce  an  alcoholic  drink 
called  kumyss.  You  may  spell  it  almost  any  way  you  like — kumyss, 
koumys,  koomis — and  there  are  others.  Marc*s  milk  contains  so  much 
sugar  that  it  is  easily  made  subject  to  fermentation,  and  the  amount  of 
alcohol  will  depend  upon  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  fermentation  is  permitted  to  continue  actively.  The  alcohol  in 
kumyss  varies  from  1.C5  to  8.62.  In  our  country  kumyss  is  made  of 
cow's  milk,  to  which  sugar  and  brewer's  yeast  arc  added  to  favor  fermen- 
tation. Sometimes  skimmed  milk  is  used.  A  good  formula  for  making 
it  is  the  following  :  "  Grape  sugar,  half  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of  water.  Dissolve  twenty  grains  of  compressed  yeast  or  well 
washed  and  pressed  out  brewer's  yeast  in  two  ounces  of  milk.  Mix  the 
two  solutions  in  a  quart  bottle,  and  then  fill  the  bottle  with  cow's  milk, 
and  within  two  inches  of  the  top.  Cork  well,  secure  it  with  wire,  and 
place  the  bottle  in  the  cellar  or  ice-chest  with  a  temperature  of  about 
50**  Fahrenheit.  Give  it  a  good  shaking  up  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
In  three  or  four  days  the  kumyss  is  ready  for  use."  Kumyss  may  be 
bought  ready-made  in  many  of  our  large  cities.  It  is  used  in  some 
acute  maladies  and  in  wasting  affections,  such  as  consumption,  abdom- 
inal catarrhs,  and  Bright's  disease.  It  is  both  a  food  and  a  diuretic. 
Some  patients  are  ])ut  on  this  food  exclusively.  In  Russia  the  kumyss 
cure  requires  that  doses  from  a  tcacupful  to  a  tumblerful  be  taken 
every  half  hour  up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of  milk  per  day  I  One 
foreign  writer  claims  that  if  no  improvement  in  weight  occur  in  ten 
days  the  treatment  should  be  discontinued.  Another  form  of  fermented 
milk  made  by  special  process,  as  yet  unpublished,  is  called  zoolak.  Some 
find  it  more  agreeable  in  flavor  than  kumyss,  and  it  is  without  the 
gaseous  bubble. 

Tub  Milk  of  Human  Kindness. — In  taking  leave  of  this  inter- 
esting subject,  I  will  not  close  without  reminding  the  reader  that,  after 
all,  there  is  no  milk  that  adds  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  as 
the  **  milk  of  human  kindness."  It  contains  no  microbes,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  In  noble  natures  it  never  sours.  In  it  no  ptomaines  are 
generated,  nor  is  it  bought  with  a  price.  It  does  not  grow  dearer,  but 
sweeter,  with  a  scarcity  of  fodder.    It  may  be  drawn  from  every  kind 
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ind  genermis  tieaK  Ibal  bcaU  under  Ibe  mellow  tigbt  of  fi  benmlDg 
couDleD&iicc,  nod  whco  once  tbe  founlaln  U  touched  nllh  Ihe  Sfrnpn- 
Ibnic  hand  i>r  fricodBhlp,  It  field*  lo  tbe  gralelul  receiver  wilbout  stint 
or  limit.  Try  it,  for  the  cares  Ibat  corrode,  and  the  earthy  matters  Ihnt 
toe  rust  and  deaden  tbe  psycblc  nature.  Try  it  even  for  the  physical 
Ills  that  depress  Ihe  spirita  and  rack  tlic  diseased  body  with  pain.  Yoii 
nbo  were  reared  In  rural  regions  will  remember  to  have  met  with 
pumps  that  would  yield  no  wnier  unless  you  poured  a  little  in.  It  Is 
srimetimes  so  with  the  sources  of  the  milk  of  human  fciodneEB.  If  they 
tei-m  to  bo  dried  up,  awaken  jour  own  kindly  impulses,  enkindle  your 
uwn  slumbering  beneScent  nature,  and  It  will  be  like  adding  coaxing 
water  lo  tho  unwilling  pump.  1(  it  has  not  been  your  good  fortune 
thus  far  to  Lave  sweetened  your  life  with  tho  milk  of  human  kindness  ; 
If  you  fail  to  Bnd  It  In  abundant  measure  among  your  amhible  neigh- 
bors, there  Issometbing  radically  wrong  that  requires  correcting  right 
wllhln  youraelE.    In  the  language  of  Gerald  Massey : 

"Tbcn'BDOdeulbor  klndnen 
In  Ihli  world  of  oura  ; 
Onll  In  our  bllndnca 
■We  Bather  thorns  lor  Howbts." 


Tater  h  Bomctlmes  the  causa  of  blood  diseases.  Not  only  does  a 
eonaidcmble  quantity  pass  Ibmugh  the  system  in  some  form,  but  much 
1e  rptained  temporarily,  and  its  bulk  fully  replaced  by  the  newly  taken 
liquids  when  the  old  pass  olT.  Nearly  three- tourt ha  of  the  weight  of 
tbe  body  consists  of  water,  and  more  than  two-tblrds  of  tbe  surface 
of  tho  earth  is  covered  with  tbe  same.  And  what  is  water  1  It  Is  a 
mineral  composed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.  When 
the  mercury  in  Ibe  tbermomcler  falls  below  82' Fahrenheit,  it  becomes 
Bs  solid  as  rock.  Man's  weight  being  made  up  of  three-fourths  of  this 
niincral,  he  would  become  as  stiff  as  a  bitching  post,  with  bis  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  at  82*,  or  below,  were  It  not  for  tbe  caloric  gener 
nted  by  the  vital  processes  going  on  within  his  body  I  In  biailomach  he 
carries  a  furnace  which  consumes  food-stulTs  ;  In  bis  lungs  a  gas-burner 
that  consumes  oxygen  ^and  in  bis  solar  plexus  a  dynamo  producing  tho 
tlcclricat  forces  which  circulate  tbe  stream  of  life  we  call  tbe  blood, 
and  promote  tbe  active  interchange  between  tho  blood  and  tbe  tissues. 
Therefore  tho  real  live  man  does  not  turn  to  ice  in  frigid  weather  unless 
he  aspires  lo  Arctic  discovery  and  goes  unprotected  In  scureh  of  the 
North  Pole;  or,  catching  Ibe  gold  craze,  bics  for  Alaska  without 
woollen  or  furs.  But  one  who  is  not  fully  alive,  he  who  fs  called  blood- 
leas,  with  weak  lungs  and  poor  digestion,  must  seek  the  tropics  or 
envelop  himself  in  lbs  furs  of  unloiaU.    And  tbU  condition  may  he 
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Induced  if  ho  docs  not  give  proper  attention  to  the  purit;  or  the  wU«r 
ho  drinks.  The  watt-r  you  nn>  now  drinking,  dear  reader,  may  hava 
quenched  the  tliiret  of  millions  berorcjou  ;  it  may  have  been  used  for  tha 
morning  bath  of  b,  fond  niolhcr'a  blessed  baby  ;  you  may  have  sailed  over 
It  with  gcnta)  company  on  aKummcr'g  evening  ;  ft  may  have  turned  the 
whcf'ls  of  the  nilll  tliiit  ground  tlie  flour  iu  tiio  roll  you  ate  at  break- 
fast ;  it  iniiy  linvc  liccn  used  nt  llic  baptism  of  your  ancient  sires ;  It 
may  have  beru  u  |iart  of  the  frolicking  mountain-stream  In  which  you 
wadt-d  with  laufrliing  coni|>anionH  when  a  child-  The  wateryou  are  now 
drinking  Iibd  quite  likely  been  uscil  over  and  over  again  In  all  aorta  of 
ji,g_  |5_  ways  in  tlic  lliousanda  of  years  the  planet 

has  given  life  lo  tbe  animal  kingdom. 
All  tlif  immensely  big  animals,  with  still 
biggiT  names,  away  back  before  man 
maili^  biH  appearance  on  tbo  globe,  swam 
In  it.plun;,'e<l  in  it  and  quenched  their  thirat 
■wilbil.  But  itmatlers  not  what  uses  It  may 
hnrc  tKVD  put  to  in  Ibe  past ;  the  only 
thing  lo  I>e  considered  now  is  Its  present 
purity  or  impurity.  With  such  devices  as 
have  Uxn  providol  bylhe  Ingenuity  of 
man,  it  can  twmailcpurc  If  Mother  Nature 
Dot  already  attended  to  Ihbimportsiit 
I  matter  In  her  extensive  laboratory.  The 
"old  danic"iscoastai)lly  distilling  the 
world's  supply.  Running  water  precipf- 
„  tateiiall  orgaidcimpurities,and  thcactton 
of  air  and  suclight  upon  its  surface 
lllHTnii-a  lis  In-pure  gases,  while  bacteria 
of  the  useful  sort  arc  as  busy  aa  bees  In 
hi'lpiiiii  111  rfMiovplhf  last  vestige  of  uniIoann(-w.  Therefore,  It  matters 
liol  bi'w  nmiiy  IbmalsU  bus  niolslfntil.  or  how  miteh  soiled  linen  It 
may  hove  wnoliiil ;  we  chit  take  It  second-hand  if  vrc  have  given  Nature 
Itnio  onough  lo  purify  It  for  our  use. 

l-HKrAl'TllIN*  T^>  «K  TAKKS. 
NotwIlhKlandliig  wlint  Is  Will;;  done  to  Ibis  end  In  Nature's 
lalMiralory.  water  kIiouM  Ih'  tlllenit  thai  is  to  l<e  U!««l  for  drinking  pur- 
)H>w'N  uidnw  II  fiiines  finm  a  deep,  clean  well,  far  ivmovcU  from  out- 
lioumv,  p|«  |H-ii>,  Iwrnviinla.  HTHvejanls,  i>liiiighler-1)ous«'s.  and  In  brief, 
i|Hlte  Uolatnl  from  llie  ntoHles  of  man.  AK>ut  the  only  region 
whfRi  mit'h  wi'lla  eni)  In'  found.  Is  tn  some  snutU  village  or  sparsely 
inllahUnI  ■ctlh-inrnli  i>n  fnnu  lands,  nnlem  you  can  draw  your  supplies 
fn>iu  «u  artralNU  wrll,  or  uncKi-k  a  >)wrfcll)ig  Ivttle  that  has  been  filled 
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atiomeof  our  fiunous  springs.  Tornakesureofpiiro  water  f rot 
tlio  luttcr  should  lie  sunk  to  a  jtrcnt  doplli,  nnrt  fnr  twenty  i)i 
rmltliP  wallaabould  be  rcndero<I  ini|)erviouB  lo  surFikcc  water  1: 
ImndcemenL 


tliirly 
'  Port- 


HosUIcnls  niong  the  aliorca  of  iiiuddy  rivers,  or  drawing  their  aup- 
plipufromiiurli  mnirccs,  are  aware  of  the  injurious  properties  wliicli 
may  l>«  lurking  in  tliein,  and  orien  resort  to  rnia-water  for  what  tnay 
bf  Deeded  for  the  table.  Unformnalcly,  lliey  only  "  Jump  from  the 
frytng-pan  Into  the  Are."  In  large  cities  the  sir  above  Is  no  rieancr 
IbaD  llio  Directs  beneath.  It  ta  a  reservoir  of  tbe  nnlmal  efSuviu  of 
crowded  populations.  Tlio  brr.'nlli  of  thousands  of  diseBse<I  men  and 
Mnimola  mingivs  with  the  ralos  as  they  descend,  infecting  them  with 
Iteir  pf>isoooui  gases,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  In  suusona  of  epidemics, 
ttipwyida  of  11)0  prevailing  dt!ieaseg  arc  often  drank  with  wnler.  Con- 
Kqnently,  tlio«o  tiha  drink  ruin-woler  should  first  expose  it  for  several 
dija  lo  light  and  air,  and  then  lo  flltration.    By  these  means  it  may  be 
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almost  every  hygienic  rule,  that  it  has  become  the  custom  everywhere 
to  resort  to  cool  drinks  during  hot  weather,  and  to  hot  drinks  in  cold 
weather.  The  temperature  of  the  water  taken  inside,  as  well  as  that 
applied  outside,  should,  as  a  rule,  having  of  course  its  exceptions,  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Ice 
water  should  not  be  taken  with  the  meals  at  all,  for  it  chills  the 
stomach,  and  retards,  and  sometimes  arrests,  digestion.  The  colder  the 
water,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  do  this.  Nor  is  this  all ;  it  acts  unfavor- 
ably upon  those  excretory  vessels  in  the  lining  of  the  intestines  which 
help  to  rid  the  system  of  waste  matter. 

A    NOTED    WRITER    IN    ERROR. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  in  JTealth  Culture,  has  given  publicity  to 
BOme  views  quite  antagonistic  to  the  foregoing,  and  contrary  to  some 
other  advice  given  in  this  volume.  He  claims  that  in  partaking  of  a 
modem  dinner  there  is  ''  a  longing  for  a  cooling  diluent,"  and  that  it  is 
entirely  right  to  satisfy  that  desire.  lie  says  Professor  Orthodox 
"enumerates  five  distinct  sources  of  peril  from  indulging  that  appe- 
tency." He  quotes  Dr.  Sohrodt,  the  author  of  "Natur-Heilkunde," 
who  holds,  on  the  contrary,  "that  our  diet  is  not  half  fluid  enough, 
and  demonstrates  that  organic  warmth  will  soon  reduce  over-cold 
beverages  to  the  right  medium,  and  that  a  craving  which  nothing  but 
fresh  water  will  satisfy  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  stomach  is  suffering 
from  an  excess  of  caloric  and  deficiency  of  moisture."  If  our  food  is 
not  fluid  enough  that  deficiency  can  be  supplied  without  ice  water  or 
that  which  is  much  colder  than  the  atmosphere,  and  when  this  can  be 
done,  it  is  self-evident  that  it  is  a  saving  to  tlie  vital  energies  engaged 
in  the  work  of  digestion  to  not  arrest  the  latter,  while  cold  water,  taken 
into  the  stomach,  is  being  brought  to  a  sufficiently  warm  temperature 
to  enable  digestion  to  resume  its  work.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  by  the 
medical  profession  that  a  temperature  of  *'98**  to  100*  Fahrenheit  is 
requisite  for  the  perfect  action  of  the  gastric  juice."  It  was  observed 
by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  on  Alexis  St.  Martin,  who 
received  a  wound  in  his  stomach  permitting  the  former  to  watch  the 
effects  of  certain  foods  and  fluids  entering  that  organ,  that  cold  water 
produced  turgidity  of  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  and  that  it  retarded 
the  digestive  processes.  A  further  objection  to  the  use  of  much  water, 
warm  or  cold,  while  eating,  is  that  a  rapid  eater  is  enabled  to  "  wash 
down  his  food  "  instead  of  taking  the  first  step  in  the  digestive  process 
by  freely  mixing  it  with  the  salivary  secretions.  And  considering  the 
"hustling"  propensities  of  the  Americans,  this  objection  is  not  to  be 
lightly  considered. 

Again,   Dr.  Oswald  gives  the  following,    to  my  mind,  erroneous 
teaching.      He    says  :      '*  The    danger-of-cold-drinks-in- warm-weather 
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■obstence.  A  mouthful  of  dUlilled  water,  taken  by  !□  advertence,  will 
be  Hpit  out  lu^larly.  *  *  ■  Tbc  loc&l  poisoooug  effect  of  dUtflled 
water  makes  itself  known  by  •  •  ■  all  the  aymploms  of  n  catarrh 
of  tlie  iloRiach  on  a  small  scale. 

"The  Iiarmfuloesi  of  tbe  process,  so  much  resorted  In  (o-day,  of 
wMbing  out  the  etoDiach  with  distilled  water,  Is  aekn<>w1pd^-ed.  and  wo 
Dud  the  physiclaoB  who  formerly  used  Ibat  agent  are  now  turning  to 
the  'physiologJcultolutloQ  of  cooking  salt,'  or  'water  with  a.  little  salt,' 
or  Ihe  mlDeral  waters  recommended  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  poisonoua 
naliire  of  absolutely  pure  water  would  surety  liave  been  recognized  and 
teh  long  siDce,  were  <t  not  that  Its  effects,  in  their  moat  ninrked  form, 
can  seldom  occur,  for  through  a  train  of  circumstances,  '  nhsolululy 
pure '  water  can  rarely  be  found.  The  ordinary  distilU-d  water,  even 
n-htn  freshly  distilled,  Is  not  really  abw)tute1y  pure,  while  that  used  In 
the  kboratories  and  clitiics  is  generally  slate,  has  been  kept  standing  in 
o|ien  vesw'ls,  generally  In  rooms  whi're  chemicals  of  every  sort  abound 
and  whoso  gases  and  effluvia  arc  taken  up  by  Ihe  water." 

If,  therefore,  the  process  of  diBtillation  be  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pcwe  of  removing  Its  more  objectionable  impurities,  it  should  be  allowed 
Ui  stand  for  several  linurs  la  a  bcallhful  atmosphere  to  recover  those 
properties  which  nre  essential  lo  render  it  heallhfut. 

The  well-water  of  limestono  cimnlries  Is  priKluetive  of  gravel  and 
kidney  dillicullies,  and  causes  tbe  Imlr  lo  liecome  prematurely  gray, 
while  in  all  new  countries  it  Is  often  rendered  unwholesome  from  the 
drainage  of  decayed  vegetation.  The  former  is  known  by  its  hardneu, 
and  the  latter  by  its  peculbr  odor,  and  frequent  discoloration.  Water 
which  has  been  etondiag  long  in  one's  room  is  unSt  lo  drink.  It  has 
absorbed  the  perspired  and  respired  gases,  and  the  colder  the  water  the 
more  completely  has  it  effected  this.  The  dislnterlant  qualillefl  of 
water  by  the  absorption  of  deleterious  gases  are  so  well  known  to 
intelligent  people,  that  many  keep  vcasels  of  water  standing  la  their 
sitting  or  lodging  rooms.  Water  which  has  remained  all  night  In 
^Jnden  pipes  becomes  affected  with  the  properties  of  Ilic  lead,  and  that 
b  rEmaius  for  a  long  time  in  a  pump,  with  the  impure  gaaea  of 
IBmospbere  ;  and  in  both  cases  should  be  drawn  off  before  any  Is 
If  drinking  purposes.  Ijcadcn  pipes  are  chiefly  used  in  cities  for 
^yingoqueduct  water  Into  Ihe  bouses,  and  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken,  when  no  water  has  been  drawn  through  tbe  night,  to  avoid 
taking  any  that  may  biivo  stood  in  the  pipes  during  the  interval. 

In  BumniiT,  Ice  water  should  be  used  with  great  caution,   for  if 

druuk  cucrsslvely,  it  cnusea  Iriltatlons,  and  sometimes  fatal  ioflamma- 

tkius  of  the  Rtomach  and  bowels.     1  am  satisfied  that  correct  habits  In 

driaking  would  require  Ihe  use  of  warm  drinks  In  summer  and  cold 

^Unki  In  whiter.     It  is  undoubtedly  owing  lo  our  tendency  to  invert 
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I  flod  nifKlf  obliged  lo  treat  hb  doctrine  regarding  cold  drinka  with 
theaame  cootempt  be  pours  out  upon  the  "graaolesof  aDtt'DalurBliam" 
in  the  extract  quoted.  Moreover,  the  "  graDoies "  in  the  profeadon 
wUl  outnumber  him  ten  to  one  in  dealing  with  thta  eiceedlngl;  Impor- 
tant matter.  Moderate  indulgence  in  water  of  the  temperature  of  that 
taken  from  a  spring  or  n-cl1.  while  dining  or  when  perspiring,  maf 
prove  barmlen.     Warm  drinks  at  sucb  limes  are  still  better. 


A  liberal  supply  of  water  at  proper  times  Is  useful  In  every  way ; 
first,  to  favor  solution  nnd  a^siDiilntion  ;  nnd.  lastly,  lo  favor  the  action 
of  all  the  processes  of  elimination  and  lo  modify  the  acridity  of  the 
excretions.  Wliile  il  conslllutes  some  pnrt  of  all  (he  foods  we  are 
accustomed  lo  eat,  we  arc  likely  lo  necil  some  of  the  pure  article  to 
addition  to  what  wc  get  in  ordinary  fixxls  ;  nnd  the  more  concentrated 
our  foods,  the  more  the  necessity  for  extra  water,  while  those  eating 
largely  of  succulent  vegetables  and  fniirs  get  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
water  therein,  sud  may  oot  need  any  exlm  as  drink. 

When  one  can  be  sure  of  a  siifDcienl  supply  of  good  water,  its  very 
tree  use,  citcrcally  and  internally,  at  proper  times,  as  before  remarked, 
conduces  to  good  health.  In  tlic  human  system  water  keeps  things 
moving.  In  the  plumbing  of  a  house  Ihe  use  of  a  great  deal  of  water, 
flushing  the  pipes,  is  regarded  as  of  more  value  than  disinfectants,  and 
00  in  the  plumbing  of  the  human  syetfm  II  f<  &  good  ide»  V)  keep  Ibe 
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pipe*  well  fluBhed.  It  ceiininly  belpa  eliminHtion  through  the  akin,  the 
lungs,  the  bowels  and  kiJnejg,  sod  every  drop  of  water  which  U 
vaporized  with  llio  hrealli,  or  Issues  through  the  skin,  or  is  excreted 
from  Ibo  kidtieys.  lakes  Klong  with  il  waste  matters  that  the  nygtcm  is 
well  rid  of.  It)  tb«  Lanat  it  was  once  written:  "  As  a  mailer  of  fact 
and  experieacf.  those  who  drink  intiocuoua  and  uastimulaling  fluids 
fn*lj-  do  not  suffer  from  kidney  trouble,  but  are  altnosl  uniformly 
hrnllliy.  at  IcuKl  so  fnr  as  these  excreting  functions  are  concerned. 
Those  who  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  three  fourths,  by  welgbt,  of 
the  entire  human  organism  la  entirely  composed  of  Quids,  cannot  fully 
realize  the  great  needs  which  exist  for  a  copious  supply.  The  excre- 
mentiiiou)  product,  uric  acid,  requires  not  less  than  some  eight  tbou- 
land  tbnes  its  bulk  of  water  to  bold  it  ia  solution,  and  if  it  be  not  dis- 
miIvmI  It  rapidly  crystallites  with  more  or  less  disastrous  conxequeaccs, 
as  in  acute  grarct  and  in  other  less  well  recognized  troubles." 

Water  gives  mobility  to  the  fluids,  dissolves  and  carries  in  solution 
the  various  substances  Intended  for  nutrition  or  destined  for  excretion. 
Il  supplies  rotundily  and  Bexibillly  to  the  liody  us  a  whole  ;  strenglb 
and  elasticity  to  tho  muscles,  bones,  ligaments,  and  carillages  ;  through 
Its  agency  exchange  of  matter  atid  tissue  metabolism  la  effected.  In 
short,  we  repeal,  il  is  only  by  tlic  presence  of  water  in  proper  propor- 
tion Id  all  the  liitsues  and  Quids  of  the  body  that  the  iibysiological 
phenomena  which  charsclerizc    lieallh  can  tal<e  place. 

The  United  States  are  becoming  noted  for  their  mineral  waters. 
The  sulphur  and  other  springs  of  Virginia  have  been  the  resorts  of  the 
sick  for  many  generations.  The  springs  of  Saratoga  enjoy  un  enviable 
reputation,  not  only  fn  this  country,  but  In  Europe.  Those  of  Avon  aro 
favorites  with  many,  and  the  Poland  Springs  of  Maine  arc  noted  for 
thrir  absolute  purity.  There  are  other  springs  of  more  or  leas  note  in 
various  parts  of  our  country,  all  of  which  possess  some  merit  as 
nninlica  for  disease.  The  fact  that  most  of  Ibem  are  medicinal,  should 
lead  to  reasonabb  caution  In  their  use.  The  visitors  to  these  springs 
generally  seem  to  imagine  that  Itie  more  of  these  watera  they  can 
"worry  down"  In  the  cour^  of  a  day,  Iho  more  rapidly  will  they 
recover  (mm  some  difficulty  with  which  they  are  affected.  With  this 
etcpM,  and  in  many  cases  the  possible  luailaptation  of  a  certain  water 
t«  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  patient.  Injuries  instead  of 
bentBts  are  e«pericnced.  The  advice  of  resident  pbysicians  should  In 
■Ucaseabc  obtained,  as  their  observation  In  the  use  of  thetui  watera 
enables  them  to  give  directions  which  will  the  more  likely  iusuru 
•u«»«  ill  Iholr  employment. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  inconsistent  in  thus  speaking  favorably 
o[  mineral  waters,  by  tli'>se  wlio  linve  rcjid  my  essay  on  vegcUble 
mwliclnea.     In  that  place  I   denounce  mineral  medication,   but  eveij 
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rule  has  its  exceptions,  and  I  cannot  but  make  an  exception  in  favor  of 
these  remedies,  "distilled  as  they  arc  from  the  lK)wels  of  the  earth  bj 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence ; "  for  analysis  of  most  of  those  in  favor 
shows  no  mineral  or  salt  that  is  actually  foreign  to  the  tissues  or  fluids 
of  the  human  body.  Some  are,  however,  pretty  ^strong  doses,  only 
occasionally  useful  to  effect  a  quick  evacuation  of  the  inner  man,  by  a 
washing  down  and  out  process ;  nud  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
intimating  that  all  mineral  waters  must  he  useful  because  "mother 
earth  "  provides  them.  This  sort  of  superstition  should  need  exposing 
rather  than  encouraging,  for,  in  fact,  nature  compounds  many  a  solution 
that  can  serve  no  gooil  puriK)se  in  tiie  human  economy. 

Mineral  waters  are  manufactureii,  and  some  of  them  pretty  good 
imitations,  but  as  well  might  the  artificial  flower  maker  essay  to  manu- 
facture a  natural  rosebud,  with  its  rich  colors  and  delightful  fragrance, 
as  for  the  chemist  to  attempt  to  prepare  a  ])erfect  imitation  of  any  of 
our  best  mineral  springs. 

In  conxludino  the  Essays  on  **The  Food  we  Eat"  and  "The 
Liquids  we  Drink,"  we  may  well  express  surprise  that  anybody  bom 
into  this  world  lives  to  exceetl  ten  or  a. dozen  years.  To  live  until  flftj 
is  a  great  achievement,  and  to  cling  to  the  vital  spark  until  eighty  or 
one  hundred  seems  like  a  miracle  I  With  trichinae  in  our  pork, 
tul>erculous  bacilli  in  our  meat,  ptomaVnes  and  other  impurities  in  our 
milk,  t(^stools  simulating  mu$hrLK>ms  growing  in  our  fields,  careless 
use  of  antiseptic  chemicals  in  our  canueil  fiXHls,  typhoid  bacteria  in  our 
bivalves  and  in  our  drinking-water,  and  the  possibility  of  our  vermiform 
appendix  slyly  ixx-keting  a  stray  seeii,  we  sivm  to  be  beset  with  perils. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  favoreil  with  providential  sentinels  and 
pn^tectors.  With  eyes  to  inspect  ;  the  olfactory  nerves  to  smell  and 
taste  ;  the  sense  of  feeling,  to  report  when  anything  acrid  or  irritating 
is  passing  the  entrance  to  the  a*sophagus ;  the  extremely  acidulous 
gastric  juices  in  the  stomach  to  bum  up  living  germs  ;  and  the  stalwart 
gendarme  we  call  the  liver,  at  the  delivery  pue  of  the  portal  system, 
ready  to  gather  in  all  the  mischief-makers  In'fore  they  can  enter  the 
general  circulation,  all  of  us  who  are  truly  alive  in  every  inch  of  our 
being  manage  to  eke  out  a  tolerably  happy  existent^*  extending  over  a 
term  of  fifty,  eighty,  or  one  hundre*;  years  !  But  the  puny,  devitalized, 
thin,  or  impure  bUnxled,  the  cureless  and  the  nxkless.  have  to  succumb  I 
This  view  is  well  sustaimxl  by  the  rejwrt  of  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Sivas,  Turkey.  This  city  is  locati*tl  about  five  thousand  feet  aboTe 
sea-level,  and  farther  up  the  mountain  is  a  villagi^  {x>uring  all  its 
sewage  into  a  river  which  supplies  the  jHvple  of  Sivas  with  water. 
This  water  flows  thnnigh  open  ditches  in  which  the  denizens  bathe, 
wash  their  clothing  and  dirty  rugs,  and  still  it  is  used  for  drinkillg 
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without  bollltig  or  flUratlon.  Cbolera  broke  out  In  that  upper  Tillage 
■nd  ttranse  to  saj,  "  onlj-  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  popuUttoD  of  Blvaa 
coDincted  the  disease,  had  oa]y  odc  fourth  of  these  died."  The  Sanitary 
Iiuptetor  adds :  "  This  Indicates  that  a  mqjorili/  iff  thepeopU  viert  not 
tuieeptibU  to  Ott  xj^ection."  That  is  It  exactly,  and  Illustntea  the 
necessllf  of  keeplog  all  the  vital  processes  In  healthj  actlvttf.  The 
Turks  are  a  hardy  race,  and  cao  eodurc  a  great  deal  while  Uvlog  care- 
k»lj.  But  we  are  not  made  up  Id  that  way  la  America,  aud  we  must 
employ  the  meaos  science  has  supplied  to  protect  ourselves.  If  we  will 
do  our  part,  the  sentlQcls  presiding  over  our  vital  organs  will  do  the 
rett.  The  latter  will  conduct  us  through  ail  kinds  of  perils  If  we  will 
pmerre  strength  of  nerve  and  purity  of  blood. 

Ttaa  Atmosphere  we  Live  la. 

It  la  esttuiatcd  that  each  individual  takes  na.  41. 

Into  bis  lungs  annually  about  800  pounds  of 
■It,  aod  It  the  reader  has  observed  in  the  pre- 
ceding essays  tho  amount  of  food  and  drink 
consumed  every  year  by  one  person.  It  will  be 
dbcovcrcd  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  air, 
liquid,  and  substantial  food  received  per 
year,  by  only  one  member  of  the  human 
family,  amounts  io  the  aggregate  to  about  one 
and  one-half  tons. 

The  value  of  the  air  in  nourishing  the 
hnman  system  may  be  in  a  measure  appreci- 
ated, when  we  consider  what  It  may  do  la 
promoting  the  growth  of  a  tree.  Read  the 
following  narrative  of  an  experiment  and  iho 
commenia  of  the  narrator  :    "  Two  hundred 

pounds  of  earth  were  dried  in  an  oven,  and  afterward  put  into  a  large 
earthen  vessel ;  the  earth  vas  then  moistened  with  rain-water,  and  a 
willow-tree,  -weighing  five  pounds,  was  placed  therein.  During  the 
Space  of  five  years,  the  earth  was  carefully  waiered  with  rain-water  or 
pure  water.  The  willow  grew  and  flonriRhctl,  and  lo  prevent  Ihe  earth 
from  being  mined  with  fresh  eartli,  or  being  blown  upon  it  by  the 
winds,  it  was  covered  wiih  ametal  plate  full  of  minute  holes,  which  would 
exclude  all  but  air  from  getting  Becess  to  llie  earth  below  it.  After 
growing  in  the  earth  for  five  years,  the  tree  was  removed,  and  on  being 
weighed,  was  found  to  have  gained  105  [wunds,  as  it  now  weighed  170 
pounds,  and  this  estimate  did  not  Include  Ihc  n-cight  of  the  leaves,  or 
dead  branches,  which  in  Ave  years  fell  from  the  tree.  Now  came  the 
application  of  a  lest.  Was  (his  all  obtained  from  the  earth  T  It  had 
not  sensibly  diminished,  but  lit  order  to  make  the  experiment  conclusive. 
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It  was  again  dried  Id  an  oven  and  put  in  the  balance.  Astounding  was 
the  result ;  the  earth  weighed  only  two  ounces  less  than  it  did  when  the 
willow  was  planted  in  it !  Yet,  the  tree  had  gained  165  pounds. 
Manifestly,  then,  the  wood  thus  gained  in  this  space  of  time  was  not 
obtaiueil  from  the  earth  ;  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  repeat  our 
question,  'where  did  the  wcxxl  come  from?'  Wo  are  left  with  only 
two  alternatives — the  water  with  which  it  was  refreshed,  or  the  air  in 
which  it  lived.  It  can  be  clearly  shown  that  it  was  not  due  to  the 
water  ;  we  are  cousotjuently  unable  to  resist  the  wonderful  conclusion- 
It  was  deriviHl  fn>m  the  air."  An  English  physician  has  very  aptly 
called  air  **  gaseous  fixnl." 

If  air  can  make  a  tree,  it  can  make  or  unmake  man,  according  to 
its  quality,  for  the  lungs  of  the  former  (its  leaves)  are  not  so  perfectly 
const nicted  for  ri'spiration  as  those  of  the  latter  ;  nor  Is  its  bark  so  per- 
vious to  the  air  as  the  .skin  which  envelops  the  human  body  ;  and  before 
the  ct^nclusion  of  tliis  essay,  I  sliall  show  to  the  reader  that  many 
derangements  of  the  blotxl  and  nervous  system  arise  from  Impure  air. 

As  my  views  with  reganl  to  the  iufluencc  of  air  upon  the  human 
system  are  somewhat  ]H>culiar,  and  a  prt^por  understanding  of  them 
necessary  to  aid  the  reader  in  n^adily  comprehending  many  important 
|M>lnt8  In  subseiiuent  i^ges  of  this  work,  I  shall  subserve  both  the  pur* 
poses  of  this  chapter,  and  many  which  are  to  follow,  by  a  general 
treatise  on  the  r.ature  and  effects  of  this  wonderful  element. 

Scientists  used  to  say  that  the  air  was  composed  of  nitrogettt 
oxygen,  and  carlH^nic-acid  gas  ;  but  new  gases  have  been  from  time  to 
time  discovenxi,  and  at  the  present  time  they  may  be  given  entire,  as 
follows:  Oxygen,  nltrog^^n,  argon,  krypton,  neon,  metargon,  and 
etherion.  M.  de  Parville  well  says:  "This  atmosphere  of  ours  is 
poshively  alxw  full  of  surj^rlsos  !**  Etherion  is  the  discovery  of  Pro- 
fessi^r  Charles  F.  Rrush.  the  noteii  inventor,  chemist,  and  electrician  of 
our  own  country,  and  he  ventures  the  conjecture  that  "etherion  will 
be  found  to  c\>nsist  of  lhnH>  or  more  gases  forming  one  or  more  periodic 
gT\ni|>«  of  new  elements,  all  very  much  lighter  than  hydrogen,"  and  be 
pro|xi«e*.  If  this  CvHijtvture  proves  tnie,  "to  retain  the  present  name 
for  the  lightest  one."  Unless  mistaken  in  i^^rtain  prvmises,  in  an 
aildress  l»eforo  the  American  Assvviatioii  for  the  Advancement  of 
8i'lenct\  he  Ivliovt^s  •'  that  It  extends  far  Ivyoud  the  atnuxsphere  of  the 
earth.  indio.iting  the  pi>ssibility  of  an  interplanetary  and  interstellar 
at  nu>sphe  rt\  **  I  n  a*ld  it  iou  1 1^  i  he  pis<*s  ua nu\l .  '  *  i^ rlvu io  .ic id .  ammonia, 
fnv  uitriv*  aoiil.  and  ivrtaiu  orpin io  sulv^iauiYs  art»  prt^^^nt  in  very  small 
pTx^lvrtionsas  impuriiies."  t.^gtthiT  with  nion*  or  loss  vajvr  of  water, 
ai\vr\ling  to  the  teu\|H'Ritur\\  Then,  just  as  heat  or  ivM.  or  light  or 
darkness,  may  ]H'rv«dc  the  aimv.>sphcrv,  cUvtricJtj  in  vtrviag  volume 
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will  Influeoca  may  be  present  therein.  Ii  U  only  on  cloudy,  wet.  or  rainy 
days  that  telegraphic  opemtors  sufFcr  much  iucoDvenlcnce  from  ntmoa- 
pheric  electricity,  and  when  such  weather  prevails  they  are  Komclimes 
bnoclced  down  by  currents  gathered  from  the  atmosphere.  Freijuently 
they  are  eompelled  to  suspend  opcralions  during  a  thuoder-slorm.  At 
Iratt  ihli  used  to  be  the  case  until  electricians  devised  means  for  seU- 
protectloo.     Then,  too,  docs  not  the  lurid  lightning,  with  lis  voIl-o  of 


thunder,  otWo  tell  ua  of  the  greattr  presence  c)f  electricity  when  the  sky 
la  cloudy  and  the  a!r  loaded  with  vapor  7  Victor  Hugo,  in  describing 
an  «()Utaoctt«l  atorm,  says  :  "The  magnetic  intcnsiiy  manifests  Itself 
by  what  might  be  oUied  a  flcry  humor  In  the  sea.  Fire  l&'UM  from  tlio 
ware* ;  electric  sir — phoepuoric  water.  The  sailors  feel  a  strange  la.^- 
ultudv.  This  time  is  particularly  perilous  for  iron  vessels  ;  their  hulls 
are  then  liable  to  produce  variations  of  tiic  compass,  leading  them  to 
dealrurtion.  The  Bleamcr  Iowa  perished  frora  this  cause."  When 
thta  undue  prtsvnee  of  positive  electricity  exists,  there  are,  uudoubtodly, 
cumoU  of  nogntlve  elwlriciiy  moving  about  to  some  extent,  and  It  ts 
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the  approach  of  poeitive  and  negative  currents  toward  each  other  which 
causes  the  lightning  flash  and  the  atmospheric  concussion  which  con- 
veys to  the  car  the  sound  of  thunder.  But  if  the  atmosphere,  as  a 
whole,  were  more  negative,  positive  currents  would  not  traverse  the 
telegraphic  wires,  but  would  be  absorbed  or  taken  up  instead  of  moving 
in  accumulated  Inxlies  toward  the  operator's  instruments ;  and  if  the 
air  near  the  earth's  surface  were  all  negative,  and  that  far  above  it 
all  positive,  then  would  occur  a  constant  equalization,  or  blending  of 
the  two  opposite  forces  without  the  violent  hurling  of  lightning  balls, 
whoso  movements  are  observed  and  muttcrings  heard  duiring  a  thunder- 
storm. 

RLKCTRICAL    RADIATION. 

I,  therefore,  offer  the  proposition,  that  the  air  in  dry  and  pleasant 
weather  usually  possesses  the  electrical  clement  to  a  wholesome  extent, 
while  during  wet  and  rainy  weather  it  contains  an  excess.  When  the 
weather  is  fair,  the  human  system  is  relatively  in  a  positive,  and  the  air  in 
a  negative,  condition  ;  that  is,  the  former  possesses  more  electricity  than 
the  latter.  The  result  produced  by  this  disparity  between  the  body  and 
the  element  which  surrounds  it,  is  a  constant  radicUitm  from  the  former, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  continual  flowing  off  of  the  electrical  element  into  the 
atmosphere  as  represented  in  Fig.  50.  It  is  well  known  to  pbyaiolo- 
gists  that  when  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  in  a  healthy  condition*  there 
is  an  incessant  discharge  from  the  skin  of  what  is  termed  insensible 
perspiration ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  motive  power  by  whicli  the 
effete  particles  of  the  system  are  thus  so  wonderfully  carried  off. 
Now,  if  a  doctor  should  retire  at  night  with  his  garden  strewn  with 
filth  and  rubbish,  and  on  arising  in  the  morning  should  find  the  whole 
mass  emptied  into  the  street,  he  would  naturally  enough  inquire  who 
or  what  had  removed  it.  Surely  dead  and  waste  matter  could  not 
remove  itself.  Strange  it  is,  then,  that  the  astute  professors  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  have  never  thought  to  ask  themselves  how  the  corrupt 
particles  of  the  system,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  during  the 
natural  life  of  man,  are  emptied  into  the  great  thoroughfare  of  life — 
atmospheric  air.  The  pores  possess  no  power  in  themselves  to  throw 
them  off,  and  if,  by  the  act  of  contraction,  they  should  succeed  in 
expelling  these  impurities,  with  no  motive  power  to  cany  them  away 
from  the  skin,  the  latter  would  daily  become  coated  with  the  diseased 
exudations  of  the  boily.  There  arc  about  seven  millions  of  pores  in  the 
human  body,  and  the  quantity  of  useless  matter  that  is  daily  discharged 
from  them  amounts  to  from  tuxnty  to  forty  ounces.  The  reader  can  see, 
therefore,  how  soon  the  avenues  of  the  skin  would  close  up,  were  the 
discharge  of  effete  matter  produced  by  merely  a  contracting  process  of 
the  pores.    Nature  has  manifestly  employed  a  motive  power,  and  this 
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agent  Ib  tho  same  which  Ihc  mind  of  man  uses  iu  controlling  bis  muscii- 
Ur  orgaoIzatloQ,  and  tho  same,  too,  thut  moves  and  eusIbIus  llii^  plane- 
tary KjslcmE  of  iuniimcrablo  worlds. 

It  ia  found  in  cases  of  fever  that  Iho  blood  ia  overcliarged  with  acid, 
and  the  fever  ia  undoubtedly',  in  a,  meiisure,  due  to  the  presence  of  this. 
TbU  excess  may  be  easily  explained.  The  excretions  from  the  skin  ani 
ftciduloiu,  showbg  th&t  electrical  radiation,  when  active,  relieves  Ibo 
blood  and  system  generally  of  all  excessive  acidulous  accumulations. 


Fio.  ga 


■a  well  aa  waste  n 
wlicn  tJie  pores  of  the  skin  ere 
cloHcd  up  by  sudden  exposure  to 
cold,  or  taking  cold,  or  the  rodi- 
alioB  la  more  sluggish  by  pro- 
trftcted  wet  weather,  ot  a  rrsl- 
deoce  in  a  damp  Incaiioti,  Iho 
acidulous  and  cffcle  properties 
of  the  blood  and  IIsbiics  do  uot 
pass  off  sufficiently,  nod  the 
system  be<7omes  loBdl>d  with 
Ihrm,  inducing  fever  or  other 
inllammatory  difQcullIca,  and 
even  sunstroke,  as  will  bo  ob- 
served a  little  farther  on.  Ilero 
we  hare  physlnloglcnl  ciddi^nce 
of  a  too  positive  coDdUion  cf  the 
atmosphere  in  wet  weather. 
The  system,  do  longer  cleclri- 
cally  po^tlve  In  its  relation  to  the 
surrounding  air,  active,  lienllli* 
ful  radlatloD  of  electricity,  with 
Its  loads  of  impurities.  Is  partial- 
ly or  wboUj  suspended.  It  Is 
under  iho  Influence  of  these  con- 
ditions that  rheumatic  and  neu- 
twtgio  inralids  complain  of  Increased  pnla,  hecuuse  Ihc  damming  up  of 
the  tnipurltics  nf  the  system  promotes  tJie  accrctiona  of  lu^rlmouious 
[lartlclisof  matter  which  attach  themselves  to  the  living  lUsue  and 
Ipflame  ll.  The  application  of  galvanism,  or  electricity,  while  this  static 
of  Ihlngii  exists,  not  only  tends  to  dettwh  the  irritating  particles  from 
the  parts  to  which  they  have  ndhcred,  but  also  has  a  tendency  to  throw 
the  body  loto  a  positive  condition,  or  In  other  wordH,  to  render  it  more 
eledrifletl  than  tbu  atniospliurc,  so  that  radiation  of  the  impurities  Is 
putiallf  resumed.     No  one  feels  as  well  on  u  rainjr  day,  or  living  tu  a 
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damp  location,  excepting  those  whose  electrical  conditions  are  abnor- 
mal,  or  whose  fluids  radiate  too  much  to  the  surface,  leaving  the 
mucous  membranes  dry.  Such,  of  course,  feel  better  when  the  air  Is 
moist,  and  more  strongly  electrical,  while  catarrhal  invalids,  or  those 
having  excessive  mucous  secretions  of  any  kind,  are  made  worse  thereby. 

As  a  rule,  having  few  exceptions,  then,  pleasant  weather  and  diy 
locations  are  most  conducive  to  health,  because  these  conditions  and 
circumstances  promote  the  relative  electrical  condition  between  the 
body  and  its  surrounding  element,  and  are  best  calculated  to  keep 
Iiealthfully  active  the  electrical  radiation  which  carries  off  the  rubbkk 
of  those  portions  of  the  system  not  easily  relieved  by  other  depurating 
organs.  The  doctrine  of  electrical  radiation  first  propounded  in  my 
"  Medical  Common  8ense,"  in  1857-58,  has  never  been  refuted,  while 
scientific  discovery  in  the  fields  of  electricity  and  photography  is  tend- 
ing more  and  more  to  confirm  its  absolute  correctness.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  it  will  some  day  be  universally  accepted. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  air  is  not  as  wholesome  in  wel 
in  dry  weather.  When  the  latter  prevails,  the  density  of  the  air 
a  rapid  passing' off  of  earthy,  vegetable,  and  animal  impurities  which, 
owing  to  their  vapory  form,  rise  with  such  rapidity  as  to  scarcely  affect 
the  air  we  breathe.  But  when  it  rains,  or  when  the  atmosphere  Is 
unusually  humid,  the  air  being  lighter,  the  gases  of  decaying  vegeta- 
tion and  animal  effluvia  (which  are  also  light)  mingle  with  the  air  we 
breathe.  Some  writer,  whose  name  for  the  moment  escapes  my 
memory,  has  attributed  sunstroke  to  the  confinement  within  the  body 
of  effete  mutters  which  should  escape  with  the  insensible  perspiration. 
Such  attacks  usually  occur  when  there  is  great  humidity  as  well  as 
intense  heat,  and  he  believed  the  blood  became  poisoned  by  the  retained 
impurities  dammed  up  in  the  system,  v^hich  is  certainly  quite  reasonable, 
but  I  would  add  that  such  a  tendency  would  be  materially  assisted  by 
the  impure  gases  one  is  taking  into  his  lungs  when  the  air  is  loaded 
with  moisture. 

Thus,  both  the  internal  and  external  conditions  would  be  such  as 
to  cause  blood  poisoning,  and  the  disease  we  call  sunstroke.  That  the 
luiier  results  from  blood  poisoning  seems  especially  plausible  when  we 
take  into  account  the  function  of  the  perspiratory  glands  underlying 
the  skin,  and  these  glands,  as  heretofore  remarked,  are  wonderfully 
numerous.  The  function  of  the  skin  is  related  to  that  of  the  kidneys. 
In  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  there  are  no  such  organs  as  kidneys. 
The  skin  performs  the  entire  work  of  eliminating  the  fluids.  In  the 
higher  and  more  complex  forms,  the  kidneys  are  added  to  do  this  woric 
more  thoroughly,  and  the  importance  of  this  function  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  when  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
urine,  the  blood  becomes  poisoned  with  urea.    When,  therefore>  it  Is 
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considered  tliat  some  thirty  or  forty  ounces  of  eSele  matlers  escape 
from  ihe  akin  io  lis  norm&l  condition  ever;  day,  It  can  be  seen  wtiat 
mUcbit'f  rount  ncoesiarily  ensue  when,  because  of  unusual  heat  and 
humidity  io  the  atmosphere,  the  process  of  electrical  nuliation  is  re- 
Tcraed,  and  all  tlic  Impuritica  arc  carried  into.  Instead  of  out  of.  the 
kumau  Ixjdy.  Sunstroke,  which  ia  hardly  known  in  regions  noted  for 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  is  unquestionably  caused  by  blood 
poIsonloE  induced  by  tble  reversal  of  tho  important  function  of  the 
skin,  and  while  the  victim  thereto  is  suffering  from  this  condition,  the 
trouble  is  still  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  thai  the  lungs  do  not 
receive  from  the  moist  air  taken  with  each  tospiralion,  pregnant  as  It 
is  with  the  impure  gases  with  which  It  U  lulnled,  the  vital  elements  the 
(yatem  requires. 


ERROKBOCa 


CORRECTBD. 


11;  pHlm  ot  Ibe  hBDtL    The  oc 
IfljujUfl  la  thu  deeper  jatIa 
we  nut  Bbown. 
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sometimes  disturbs  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  life,  a  fact  which 
rather  disproves  the  writings  of  some  people  who  assert  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  person  may  not  live  on  earth  forever,  if  he  strictly 
observes  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  few 
people  live  as  long  as  they  might,  for  that  is  true ;  and  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  treat  upon  matters  relevant  to  this  subject,  which  go  to 
prove  the  fact.  The  atmospheric  changes  and  conditions  which  we 
have  thus  far  been  contemplating,  are  not  within  the  control  of  man. 

If  pains  were  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  air  we  breathe,  so 
far  as  it  is  within  our  power,  health  would  be  promoted  and  longevity 
increased.  The  venous  blood  which  enters  the  lungs  is  in  a  negative 
state,  and  depends  upon  the  oxygen  or  electricity  of  air  to  electrify  it, 
remove  its  carbon,  and  perfect  its  arterialization.  Hence,  the  air  we 
inhale  may  contain  its  natural  constituents  in  their  due  proportions,  but 
that  which  we  exhale  contains  almost  the  usual  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
with  eight  or  nine  per  cent,  of  its  oxygen  replaced  with  an  equal  amount 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  stomach,  in  the  digestion  of  food,  cannot  pro- 
duce all  the  electricity  necessary  to  move  the  animal  machinery,  and 
therefore  the  lungs,  with  their  curious  mechanism,  receive  the  blood 
from  the  venous  system,  and  expose  it  to  the  electrifying  influence  of 
the  atmosphere.  I  may  be  asked  why  the  blood  is  not  like  the  body, 
electrically  potitite  in  relation  to  the  air.  I  reply,  that  it  is  when  it 
leaves  the  lungs  chemically  changed  by  its  contact  with  oxygen ;  but  in 
passing  tlirough  the  arterial  and  capillary  systems,  it  distributes  its 
electrical  properties  and  returns  through  the  venous  system  destitute  of 
that  element.  Respiration  is  really  governed  by  electrical  laws  In  a 
measure,  although  mostly  produced  by  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm^ 
and  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles.  Infla- 
tion is  aideil  by  the  attraction  the  negative  venous  blood  has  for  the 
elect ri(*al  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  exhalation,  after  the  vesicles 
have  expelled  the  air  which  has  been  used  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  is 
aideil  by  the  attraction  oxistinir  between  the  negative  properties  of  the 
latter  and  the  more  iHvsitivc  proiH'rties  of  the  former. 

The  lungs  are  very  gcnennis  to  the  stomach.  They  keep  up  a 
necessary  supply  of  eleilrioily  during  the  hours  of  sleep,  when  the  dl- 
ge«»tive  organs  are  iH^rmittinl  to  take  |>artial  repose.  Did  ever  the  reader 
notice  what  long.  diH'p  inhalations  a  |H'n>«.)n  takes  while  sleeping? 
Wliile  tho  stomach  is  cnji>ying  n^st,  the  lungs  work  their  utmost  to 
kei»p  up  a  supply  of  vital  tlei  triciiy.  and  although  they  exhale  the  use- 
less pisi's  with  the  same  rapidity  that  thoy  do  when  the  individual  is 
awake,  they  draw  in  tlivivr  and  more  cvpious  draughts  of  the  electri- 
fying element.  The  stomach  Ix^ng  on  such  amicable  terms  with  tho 
respiratory  apivaratus,  and  having  made  such  excellent  arrangements 
with  it  to  aid  in  doing  its  work  duriiisr  tho  hours  of  i^rtial  repose  (for 
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the  stomach  never  sleeps  soundlj ),  the  reader  can  see  how  wrong  it  is 
for  him  to  give  his  stomach  a  big  job  of  work  to  do  on  going  to  bed 
by  eating  a  late  supper,  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  complain  if  the  di- 
gestive organs  refuse  to  do  it,  but  allow  the  food  to  ferment,  and  fill 
his  blood  and  brain  with  inflammation.  When  the  stomach  has  such 
perfect  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  industry  of  the  lungs,  it  is  also 
wrong  to  oblige  the  latter  to  cheat  the  former  by  going  to  sleep  in  badly 
ventilated  rooms,  or  where  malaria  exists,  by  which  the  blood  becomes 
poisoned  instead  of  arterialized,  and  the  stomach  finds  its  work  not  only 
undone,  but  itself  disqualified  in  a  measure  to  resume  its  labors.  Facts 
go  to  prove  that  there  is  a  greater  proneness  to  disease  during  sleep  than 
in  the  waking  state.  In  Turkey  and  Hindostan,  if  a  person  falls  asleep 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  poppy  field,  over  which  the  wind  is  blowing 
toward  him,  he  is  liable  to  "sleep  the  sleep  which  knows  no  waking." 
The  peasants  of  Italy,  who  fall  asleep  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Pontine  marshes,  are  invariably  smitten  with,  fever.  Even  travellers 
who  pass  the  night  in  the  Campagna  du  Roma  invariably  become 
more  or  less  affected  with  the  noxious  air.  Commercial  men  often  con- 
duct their  business  affairs  in  unwholesome  locations  in  cities,  but  main- 
tain a  fair  degree  of  health  by  having  their  residences,  and  sleeping,  in 
healthful  neighborhoods.  The  man  whose  business  calls  him  into 
marshes  and  swamps  during  portions  of  the  day,  and  sleeps  upon  the 
hill-top,  may  avoid  chills  and  fever,  with  which  the  inhabitants  who 
lodge  in  proximity  to  those  marshes  are  affected. 

The  reason  of  this,  after  what  has  been  said,  must  be  obvious. 
The  stomach  battery  having  partially  suspended  operations  in  sleep, 
the  lungs  redouble  their  efforts  to  inhale  the  life-giving  properties  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  malarious  or  unwholesome  localities  they  unfortunately 
receive  them  most  poisonously  adulterated,  and  the  various  organs  of 
the  system,  if  not  murdered  in  their  slumbers,  awaken  to  find  them- 
selves invaded  by  a  destructive  foe.  An  English  traveller  in  Abyssinia 
has  asserted  that  he  could  live  in  health  in  that  sickly  climate  by  a 
proper  selection  of  the  situation  where  he  slept  every  night. 

All  this  argues  the  deleterious  effects  of  late  suppers,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  well-vcntilatcd  and  healthful  sleeping  apartments, 
and  people  who  complain  of  ennui  and  ill  health  while  they  persist 
in  the  former,  and  take  no  pains  to  secure  the  latter,  arc  as  foolish 
as  the  boy  who  thrust  his  hand  into  hot  embers  and  then  cried 
l)ccau8e  it  was  burned.  Let  those  who  sleep  in  small  rooms,  with 
windows  and  doors  closed,  remember  that  every  individual  breathes,  on 
an  average,  from  thirteen  to  twenty  times  per  minute,  and  inhales  from 
thirteen  to  forty  cubic  inches  of  air  at  each  inspiration.  Now  take  as  a 
low  estimate  the  consumption  of  air  at  twenty  inches,  and  the  number 
of  insxiirations  at  fifteen,  and  we  tnH  that  in  the  space  of  one  minute 
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800  cubic  inches  (some  authorities  say  500)  of  air  are  required  for  the 
respiration  of  one  person,  during  which  twenty-four  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen  are  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  the  same  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  given  out.  Proceed  with  this  estimate,  and  wo  find  that  in  one 
hour  one  pair  of  lungs  have  consumed  1,440  cubic  inches  of  oxygen, 
and  in  seven  hours,  the  time  usually  allotted  to  sleep,  10,080  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  have  been  replaced  with  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  deadly  effects  of  the  latter  arc  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
a  canary  bird,  suspended  near  the  top  of  a  curtained  bedstead  where 
persons  are  sleeping,  will  almost  invariably  be  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  has  further  been  demonstrated  that  when  there  is  six  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  it  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  support  of 
animal  life,  and  half  this  proportion  would  put  out  the  light  of  a  candle. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  how  many  churches,  school-houses,  places  of 
amusement,  factories,  workshops,  and  dwelling-houses  are  but  the 
nurseries  of  disease.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  a  great  majority  of  tomb- 
Stones  in  our  cemeteries  are  inscribed  with  ages  below  twoscore. 

PROPER  MANAOEMBNT  IN  COLD  WEATHKR. 

For  sleeping-rooms  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  all  cases,  it  is  well  to  have 
wide  open  windows  during  the  hours  of  sleep.  Dr.  Ilall,  a  well-known 
writer  about  thirty  years  ago,  in  his  Journal  of  Health,  said  :  **  Robust 
persons  may  safely  sleep  in  a  temperature  of  40**  or  under,  but  the  old, 
the  infant,  and  the  frail,  should  never  sleep  in  a  room  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  much  under  50*  Fahrenheit."  The  Oneida  Community  at  that 
time  took  the  hint  and  tested  the  doctrine.  It  seems  that  the  young 
and  the  old,  as  well  as  those  who  were  not  physically  strong,  had  been 
much  subject  to  coughs,  colds,  catarrhs,  etc.,  under  the  practice  of 
sleeping  with  open  windows.  In  building  anew  for  the  housing  of  a 
conmiunity  composing  about  200  persons,  they  provided  for  a  plenty  of 
ventiducts  and  other  improvements  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
air,  and  they  decided  that  they  found  a  confirmation  of  Dr.  Hall's 
doctrine,  according  to  which  "  to  lie  still  in  bed  with  nothing  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation,  and  breathe  for  hours  an  atmosphere  of  forty  and 
even  fifty  degrees,  when  the  lungs  are  at  ninety-eight,  is  too  great  a 
change.  Hany  persons  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  who  went  to  bed  well,  and  are  surprised  that  this  should  be 
the  case.  The  cause  may  often  be  found  in  sleeping  in  a  room  the 
window  of  which  has  been  incautiously  hoisted  for  ventilation.  The 
water-cure  journals  of  the  country  have  done  an  incalculable  injury  by 
the  blind  and  indiscriminate  advice  of  hoisting  the  window  at  night. 
The  rule  should  be,  everywhere  during  the  part  of  the  year  when  fires 
are  kept  burning,  to  avoid  hoisting  outside  windows.  It  is  safer  and 
better  to  le»v^  the  chapaber-door  open,  as  also  the  fire-place — then  ther^ 
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is  a  draft  up  the  chimney,  while  the  room  is  not  so  likely  to  become 
cold.  If  there  is  some  fire  in  the  room  all  night  the  window  may  be 
opened  an  inch.  It  is  safer  to  sleep  in  bad  air  all  night  with  a  tempera- 
ture over  fifty,  than  in  a  pure  air  with  a  temperature  under  forty.  The 
bad  air  may  sicken  you,  but  cannot  kill  you  ;  the  cold  air  can  and  docs 
kill  very  often."  A  good-sized  sleeping  apartment,  if  kept  well  open 
during  the  day,  will  be  in  good  condition  at  night  to  sleep  in  with 
closed  windows.  Small  rooms  should  in  some  way  provide  for  the 
ingress  of  fresh  air,  but  an  open  window,  unless  the  sleeper  bo  unuBually 
robust,  is  not  the  hygienic  thing. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  CAREFUL   VENTILATION. 

Some  physiological  writers  have  said  that  scrofula  is  often  pro- 
dueed  by  bad  air.  That  it  is  rendered  contagious  through  the  medium 
of  the  air  is  certain,  but  I  am  hardly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  disease 
would  directly  arise  from  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  room 
unless  there  were  persons  in  the  apartment  affected  with  it.  Scrofula 
and  all  diseases  are  rendered,  in  a  measure,  contagious  by  the  diseased 
animal  vapors  from  the  lungs  and  pores  of  persons  affected  with  them. 
These  vapors  mingle  with  the  natural  ingredients  of  air  in  a  confined 
room,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  blood  of  others  through  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  and  hence,  impure  air  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  produce 
scrofula.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  will  convey  the  disease  to  those  not 
affected  with  it,  if  it  is  rendered  impure  by  the  presence  of  scrofulous 
persons.  Every  man  and  woman  is  constantly  perspiring  or  radiating 
from  the  skin,  and  exhaling  from  the  lungs,  waste  animal  matter,  and 
if  a  person  is  disejiscd,  these  vapors  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  disease. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  there  are  at  leoiit  five  diseased  persons  to  every 
ten  sound  ones  in  every  community,  the  reader  can  see  how  liable  he 
is  to  contract  disease  in  a  crowded  lecture  or  show  room.  The  best 
ventilation  docs  not  render  us  entirely  safe,  but  improper  ventilation 
makes  the  spread  of  disease  positively  certain.  Professor  Faraday  gave 
his  experience  regarding  the  atmosphere  of  crowded  rooms,  as  follows  : 

"Air  feels  unpleasant  in  the  breathing  cavities,  including  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  not  merely  from  the  absence  of  oxygen,  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid,  or  the  elevation  of  the  temperature,  but  from 
other  eau9e$  depending  an  matters  eommunicutcd  to  it  from  tlie  human 
being,  I  think  an  individual  may  find  a  decided  difference  in  his  feel- 
ings when  making  part  of  a  largo  company,  from  what  he  docs  when 
one  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  and  yet  the  thermometer  give  the 
same  Indication.  When  I  am  one  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  I  feel 
an  oppressive  sensation  of  closeness,  notwithstanding  the  temperature 
may  be  about  60*  or  65*,  which  I  do  not  feel  in  a  small  company  at  the 
fimiQ  temperature,  and  which  I  cannot  refer  altogether  to  the  absorption 
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of  oxygen,  or  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  probably  dependi 
ttpon  the  effluvia  from  the  many  present ;  but  with  me  it  is  much  dimin- 
ished by  a  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  the  sensations  become  more 
like  those  occurring  in  a  small  company." 

If  mankind  were  generally  aware  of  the  effects  of  the  diseased 
radiations  and  exhalations  of  invalids,  popular  lecturers  and  preachers, 
and  favorite  dramatists  and  operatic  singers,  could  hardly  induce  the 
convocation  of  the  crowded  audiences  that  they  now  do,  and  people 
would  be  as  particular  in  the  air  they  breathe  as  in  the  water  they  drink. 
The  use  of  stagnant  waters  could  not  be  more  deleterious  to  the  ner- 
Tous  and  vascular  systems  than  the  inhalation  and  absorption  of  vitiated 
air.     Still,  most  people  are  regardless  of  the  latter,  while  they  throw 
out  with  disgust  a  glass  of  water  which  has  odor,  sediment,  or  color. 
And  how  many  fastidious  men  and  women  would  suffer  almost  any 
punishment  rather  than  go  in  bathing  in  a  bathing-house  crowded  with 
all  sorts  of  people  as  thick  as  they  can  stand  or  swim.     They  would 
consider  the  water  unfit  to  enter,  and  so  with  reason  they  might  think, 
but  these  same  persons  do  not  seem  to  imagine  when  in  a  crowded 
and  even  odorous  car,  omnibus,  or  lecture-room,  that  they  are  in  fact 
bathing  in  the  same  air  with  all  the  individuals  they  are  crowded  with, 
and  not  only  that,  but  breathing  it,  too.     Your  clothing  does  not  pro- 
tect your   skin  from  the  cflluvia  passing  off  from  the  besotted  and 
tobacco-saturated  man  who  sits  against  you  on  one  side,  nor  your  veil 
from  breathing  the  same  air  which  has  been  inhaled  and  exhaled  by  the 
woman  with  decayed  teeth,  catarrh,  and  bad  breath  on  the  other  side. 
Men  returning  from  their  business,  and  women  from  shopping,  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  they  bring  home  with  them  in  their  parlors  some  of  the 
essential  parts  of  men  and  women  whom  they  would  not  allow  to  enter 
their  back  doors.    This  is  no  fling  at  poor  people,  but  at  those  whose  habits 
and  dissipations  have  rendered  them  not  only  filthy,  but  diseased.    It 
is,  indeed,  amusing  sometimes  to  see  how  an  aristocratic  individual 
will  turn  his  or  her  back  upon,  or  leave  a  seat  contiguous  to,  some  plain- 
ly dressed  person,  though  the  latter  be  glowing  with  health,  and  seek 
contiguity  with  quite  an  opposite  character,  whose  countenance  bears 
every  evidence  of  disease,  but  whose  physical  infirmities  are  almost 
concealed  by  the  tailor,  or  dressmaker,  and  the  perfumer.     Better  at 
any  time  seat  yourself  in  public  vehicles  beside  men  whose  clothes  are 
soiled  with  honest  labor,  but  whose  skins  are  red  with  the  glow  of 
health,  or  next  to  women  in  plain,  cheap  calico,  with  vivacity  in  their 
eyes,  and  sweetness  in  their  breath,  than  to  haughtily  squeeze  yourself 
between  two  well-dressed  invalids.     The  former  impart  to  you  the 
magnetism  of  health,  while  the  latter  absorb  your  vital  magnetism,  and 
corrupt  the  air  about  you.     By  one,  your  stock  in  health  is  enriched  ; 
br  the  other,  it  is  impoverished.    Fish  swim  in  water — ^vou  swim  (n 
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air ;  look  out  for  its  purity.  And  parents,  have  an  eye  to  your  chil- 
dren, who  rely  upon  your  judgment  and  care.  Horace  Mann,  alluding 
to  ill- ventilated  school-rooms,  said:  "To  put  children  on  a  limited 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  as  foolish  as  it  would  have  l)een  for  Noah  during 
the  Deluge  to  put  his  family  on  a  short  allowance  of  water.  Since  God 
has  poured  out  an  atmosphere  of  fifty  miles  deep,  it  is  enough  to  make 
a  miser  weep  to  see  our  children  stinted  in  breathing." 

As  for  the  great  body  of  animal  efiluvia  poured  into  the  atmos- 
phere by  our  numerous  and  sickly  human  family.  Nature  has  provided 
a  ncutrolizer.  The  electrical  scintillations  which  are  often  observed  on 
warm  evenings,  and  the  more  powerful  currents  which  rend  the  atmos- 
phere during  a  thunder-storm,  produce  an  element  called  ozone,  and 
this  neutralizes  those  properties  in  the  atmosphere  the  accumulation  of 
which  in  time  would  destroy  animal  life.  All  have  observed  how 
refreshing  the  air  is  after  a  thunder-storm.  Not  only  has  the  air 
returned  to  a  healthful  electrical  condition,  but  it  has  become  per- 
meated with  vitalizing  ozone.  A  few  hours  before  it  was  stagnant 
and  debilitating ;  your  skin  was  relaxed  and  gluey  to  the  touch  ;  you 
felt  languid  and  spiritless,  but  now  you  feel  as  refreshed  as  a  child 
from  a  bath.  This  change  has  been  produced  by  ozone.  If  the  air  be 
deprived  of  it  for  a  great  length  of  time,  sickness  becomes  prevalent, 
particularly  that  which  is  characterized  by  fevers ;  and  epidemics,  if 
present,  rage  with  fearful  fatality.  Thus,  when  Nature  has  provided 
an  element  for  disinfecting  the  great  body  of  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  our  planet,  and  arresting  the  spread  of  pestilence,  each 
individual  should  put  forth  some  personal  effort  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  air  which  immediately  surrounds  himself,  and  to  protect  the 
Iielpleas  and  inexperienced  from  unnecessary  exposure  to  diseased 
effluvia  and  poisonous  miasma. 

OUR  METHODS  OF  HEATING. 

The  introduction  of  stoves  for  heat  has  been  as  injurious  to  health 
as  it  has  been  universal.  Air  to  be  healthful  must  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  (which  is  more  electrical  than  dry  air),  to  prevent 
a  t(K)  copious  radiation  of  the  electrical  elements  and  fluids  of  the  body. 
The  effect  of  stove  heat,  as  everyone  knows,  is  to  render  the  atmos- 
phere dry.  But  if  this  were  the  only  objection  to  the  use  of  stoves, 
some  means  might  bo  devised  to  overcome  it.  Says  Professor  You- 
mans  :  "While  in  point  of  economy  stoves  are  most  advantageous 
sources  of  heat,  yet  in  their  eflPects  upon  the  air  they  are  perhaps  the 
worst.  We  saw  that  in  the  stoves  called  air-tight,  the  burning  is  carried 
on  In  such  a  way  that  peculiar  gaseous  products  are  generated.  These 
are  liable  to  leak  through  the  crevices  and  joinings  into  the  room. 
Carbonic  oxide  gas  is  formed  under  these  circumstances,  and  recent 


The  same  wrilereontEuuea  :  "  PrubiililyallBloiLB  from  lliJr  Improper 
flttlogs,  uiT  liable  lo  lliia  ha<\  rpsiiU  Uol  nir  furnacis  ulv)  Lavo  the 
le  defect.  They  uro  cast  in  luauy  piLcea,  ildiI  lioftnir  j>crteot  the 
joiuiDgs  may  lie  at  first,  tlipyrADiint  luag  be  kept  airliglit  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unequal  contruetion  and  eipaasloa  of  tbo  diSertut  parts 
under  great  alternntlona  of  heal  CombustioD  products  are  hence 
llab)ctom[ngle  wilbtbeBlre&mofalrscutiatotlieroom  Dr  Ureabo 
remarks  :  "  I  have  recrnlly  performed  soma  careful  experimenU  upon 
this  subject,  Mnd  find  that  when  the  fuel  Is  burning  so  slowly  as  not  to 
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beat  tlie  iron  surFucc  above  250'  or  300°.  thtre  I*  a  eonslant  defiux  of 

tarUmie  acid  into  the  room."    Prom  recent  experiments  of  Frencb 

tatanU,  It  appears  tbut  casI-JroD  Etovra  are  more  iDJurious  to  the  healtli 

tbnii  those  nuule  of  sheet  or  vrougUt-iron.    Tbcy  sny  that  under  ti 

certaio  degree  of  heat,  east.ii'on  la  rendered  porous,  or  at  leaat  pervious 

to  the  passage  and  absorption  of  gases.     Tbef  Iblnk  they  have  been 

■bic  10  stale  the  quanlllf  of  oxide  of  carbon  n'hich  maj  tmusudc  from 

I    X  given  Hurfacc  of  metal,  and  hnvc  shown  that  the  air  which  surrounda  a 

k  atove  of  casl-lron  is  grcally  ImpregDated  vith  hj'drogtn  and  oxide  of 

\  (arboo.   They  alto  say  that  Ihesecast.ironBlovcsabsorb  oxygen,  thereby 

I'taking  Dp  the  vital  elements  of  the  air  at  the  same  moment  they  are 

■'^Milsonlngll  by  exhaling  deielerious  gases.    M.  Devlllc,  atone  of  the  all- 

bdngs  of  Ibe  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  warmly  supported  this  view,  ta 

~lsIcclure-momat  IticBorbnnne,  hehad  placed  twoeleclrlc  bells,  which 

vaet  in  moiion  ss  soon  as  hydrogen,  or  oxide  of  carbon  was  diffused 

1  liie  room.     During  bis  last  lecture,   Ibe  two  cast-iron  stoves  ba<l 

cnrccly  been  lighted  when  the  bells  began  to  ring.     The  credit  la  due 

O  M.  Caret,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  ITotel  DIeu  of  Charobery,  for 

flrat  calllDg  attention  to  this  matter.     The  nrrangcmenls  for  heating 

houses  by  hot-water  furnaces  and  sleiim  are  open  to  less  objection  than 

any  otiier  modern  Improvement.     They  produce  a  Icsadrj  warmth,  aad 

tbo  pl|M's  conveying  the  hot  air  or  steam  through  the  various  roonu  of 

(he  building  arc  not  the  conductors  of  unwholesome  gases. 

To  warm  an  apartment,  there  la  nothing  really  like    the   olil- 
fiahiuDed  Drt'-placr,  and  all  who  have  e' 
themsrlvHi    before   it,  will  Join    with 
kuthnr  of  thin  work  spent  hia  juvenile  w 

nA  hr*t  of  this  ancient  device  for  keeping  the  shins  warm.  A  fire 
tbe  beartb  difcs  not  bent  the  air,  but  as  a  writer  truly  remarks,  "the 
Wt  rag*  dart  Anmgh  it  to  warm  any  object  upon  which  they  may 
fall."  The  same  writer  continues:  "The  sun  passes  bis  floods  of 
Hgbl  through  tho  atmosphere  without  warming  it  a  particle.  Air  is 
made  W  he  Itnathed,  and  we  again  discover  providential  wisdom  In  tlie 
armngrmtat  by  which  the  sun  warms  ns,  without  disturbing  In  the 
slightest  degree  the  reaplmtory  medium.    Cut  If  we  heat  the  ttir  iUt^f, 


■T  had  the  felicity  of  warmlag 
'  in  this  assertion.  The 
T  evenings  before  the  llglit 


n  of  lis 


WD  at  once  dostroy  the  natural  equilibrium 
change  its  pruperllee.  that  it  becomes  11 
prejudicial  to  luAllh." 

Largo,  open  grates  for  burning  coal  11 
places  and  should  lake  the  place  of  stove 

Is  cburcboi,  theatres,  and  show-ronms,  where  tho  animal  effluvia  of  a 
crowded  usombly  are  sufficient  to  render  the  air  vitiated,  without  the  fur- 
tlwr  addition  of  atove  or  fu mace  bent  ;  but  if  economy  will  not  aunclioa 
tUs.  tbcn  Irl  steam  be  inlroiiiici'd  through  Inm  pipe,  so  nmuigeil  as  to 


[position,  and  » 
less  unpleasant  and 


D  good  substitutes  for  fire- 
t  only  in  dwellings,  but 
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distribute  heat  equally  in  every  part  of  the  building,  and  not  make  a 
volcano  of  fire  in  the  basement  to  emit  ashes  and  gases  as  well  as 
scorched  air  in  the  apartments  above. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  the  natural 
purity  of  air.  School-houses,  churches,  theatres,  dwellings,  and  factories 
should  be  daily  aired,  in  cold  as  well  as  hot  weather.  The  permanency  of 
impure  air  in  a  close  building  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  a  recent  account 
given  in  the  American  Medical  QazetU  of  the  vault  of  the  old  cathedral 
church  of  Bremen.  Hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  the  old  church  was 
built,  the  plumbers  occupied  the  vault  for  melting  and  preparing  ma- 
terials for  the  roof,  and  since  that  time  its  atmosphere  has  possessed  the 
peculiar  property  of  preserving  from  decay  all  bodies  placed  therein. 
That  paper  remarks : 

"  Visitors  are  shown  eight  human  bodies,  besides  a  number  of  cats, 
dogs,  monkeys,  birds,  etc.,  all  of  which,  by  mere  exposure  to  this 
atmosphere,  have  become  dried  and  free  from  all  offensive  eflluvia; 
resembling  in  appearance  coarse  parchment. 

"The  body  nearest  the  door  is  that  of  an  English  major,  said  to 
have  lain  there  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years. 

"  The  second,  that  of  a  German  student,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  duel. 
The  hanl,  dry  flesh,  still  shows  the  sabre  wounds  on  his  throat  and 
arm.     His  body  has  been  here  one  hundred  and  seventy  years. 

"  The  third,  that  of  a  Swedish  countess,  whose  body  has  remained 
free  from  the  lot  of  common  mortals  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 

"The  fourth,  that  of  a  Swedish  general,  who  was  killed  in  the 
'Thirty  Years'  War,'  and  whose  throat  still  exhibits  the  mark  of  the 
wound  of  which  he  died. 

"  The  fifth  is  that  of  his  aide-de-camp,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  cannon-ball  striking  him  in  the  side.  The  destruction  of  the 
parts  is  plainly  visible. 

*•  The  sixth  is  that  of  a  workingman,  who  fell  from  the  steeple  of 
the  churrh  when  m*ar  its  completion — four  hundred  years  ago — and 
l)n)ko  his  neck.  Owing  to  this  accident,  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
vault  IxTuine  known  ;  for  the  body  of  the  deceased  workman  was  laid 
in  this  vault  for  a  few  days,  and,  having  evinced  no  signs  of  decom- 
])08it{on,  the  singularities  of  the  fact  induced  the  authorities  to  permit 
it  to  remain,  and  h(*ro  it  has  roniaineil  during  all  that  time. 

'*  The  siiventh  is  the  Ixnly  of  an  English  lady,  who  died  one  hun- 
dnnl  and  thirty  yoars  since  of  a  cancer  on  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  ravages 
of  disi^ase  an^  still  perceptible  in  the  ulcerated  flesh. 

"The  eighth  is  the  body  of  a  workingman,  who  has  lain  here  for 
sixty  y(»arH. 

"  In  a  nmrblo  sann^phagus.  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  vault, 
art^  Huid  to  re|H>se  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Swedish  Chancellor,  Van 
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Englebrecbten ;  but  they  arc  not  permitted  to  be  exposed  to  public 
view,  on  account  of  some  still  surviving  relative  of  the  family. 

"Each  of  these  bodies  retains  to  a  great  degree  the  appearance 
peculiar  to  itself  in  life.  Thus,  the  Swedish  General  was  a  short,  round- 
faced  man,  inclined  to  corpulency  ;  his  aide^e-camp  was  a  slender,  well- 
proportioned  man,  in  the  prime  of  life.  As  in  general  appearance,  so 
also  in  facial  expression,  do  these  bodies  differ;  the  parchment-like 
skin,  though  drawn  tightly  over  the  bones,  still  shows  something  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  muscles  beneath  once  worked. 

"  No  other  part  of  the  church  possesses  this  peculiar  atmosphere, 
and  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  entire  chamber  became  so  surcharged 
with  lead,  that  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  give  forth  vapors,  which, 
forming  an  antiseptic  chemical  compound  of  lead,  have  operated  upon 
the  cadavera  exposed  to  its  influence." 

Now,  this  condition  of  the  air  is  well  enough  for  dead  bodies,  but 
baneful  enough  to  live  ones.  Mechanics  who  work  in  metal  can  see 
from  this,  how  prolific  of  diseases  their  workshops  may  become  by 
being  daily  and  nightly  closed,  as  they  frequently  arc  in  winter.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  churches,  closed  up  as  they  generally  are, 
at  the  end  of  every  Sabbath,  retain  a  great  deal  of  the  diseased  emana- 
tions of  unhealthy  visitors,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  a  day's  airing 
toward  the  end  of  the  week  when  the  sextons  usually  sweep  and  ventilate 
the  buildings.  Churches  should,  therefore,  be  air^  inunedlately  after, 
as  well  as  just  before,  the  day  for  services,  and  an  airing  every  day 
would  be  still  better. 

Happily  we  may  soon  have  canned  air  as  well  as  canned  foods,  so 
that  when  Nature  stints  us,  as  on  a  humid  or  rainy  day,  or  when  our 
houses,  churches,  theatres,  or  lecture-rooms  have  become  congested 
with  stifled  air,  we  can  open  the  can  and  liberate  a  fresh  supply,  which 
will  not  only  be  refreshing,  but  on  a  close,  perspiring  day,  cooling. 
"In  our  natural  philosophies,"  say s Professor  Irwin  W.  Fay,  "there  is 
an  axiom  that  the  air  that  we  breathe  may  not  be  liquefied.  Well, 
Charles  E.  Tripler  has  proved  that  even  that  was  not  impossible.  He  has 
comprcsseil  800  cubic  feet  of  air  into  a  cubic  foot  of  liquid.  He  has  sub- 
jected air  to  a  pressure  of  thousands  of  pounds  and  placed  it  in  liquid 
form  at  the  bottom  of  an  uncovered  tin  can. "  *  *  Professor  Fay, "  says  the 
New  York  Morning  Journal,  "in  his  lecture,  pointed  to  the  can  and 
said  what  the  use  of  its  contents  might  be.  Liquid  air  might  be  used 
as  cold  air  in  houses  in  summer,  as  pure  air  in  the  sick  rooms,  as 
explosive  air  in  bombs,  as  motive  air  in  balloons.  The  lecturer  said 
things  that  were  practical,  and  they  sounded  like  fairy  tales  I "  Let  us 
hope  that  scientists  will  erelong  be  able  to  supply  us  with  canned  air 
that  will  not  require  antiseptics  to  preserve  its  purity.  We  live  in  a 
wonderful  age,  full  of  surprises,  and  wo  may  yet  have  fresh  air  on  tap. 
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In  coDCludiDg  wh>t  I  have  to  nj  oa  "  Tbe  Atmo«pliere  m  lira 
Id,"  let  me  add  :  Those  who  u«  ilruck  dowo  hy  the  htad  of  diuaae 
utd  tnarrel  at  the  mum  of  tbcir  affllcUoas,  beckute,  perhaps  thej  have 
been  regular  Id  their  habits  of  ealing,  dririktng,  and  tleeplng,  may  liod 
Id  thfa  essay  a  soiuiioD  of  the  secret.  That  it  may  have  a  happy  effect 
upoD  mcchaDics  vho  build  houses  ;  upholitereis  vho  funilah  them  j 
aerrants  and  housewives  who  have  the  care  of  them  ;  the  artlsaii  in  the 
workshop  ;  the  pale-faced  vomaD  in  the  cotton  factory  ;  the  hotel- 
keeper  who  cDtertains  lodgera  ;  the  conductors  of  railways  ;  the  par. 
•on ;  the  sexton  ;  the  dancer  ;  street  commisBioners  ;  the  frequent 
Tlsiton  of  cemeteries  ;  and  the  mothers  of  young  families,  Is  the  hope 
of  (be  author. 

The  Clotbes  we  Weu-. 

The  human  being  comes  into  the  world  very  nidely.    He  not  only 
dbregards  the  prevailing  styles  of  dress,  but  unblushlngly  prcaenta 
himself  with  do  drapery  whatever.    Nat. 
'"■  "■  ure  persistently  adheres  to   her  vanity, 

and  believes  that  "Nature  unadorned  Js 
adorned  the  most,"  and  consistently  therv- 
wltb  thrusts  botli  male  and  female  baUes 
into  the  world  without  clothing.  Thia  it 
very  Immodest  on  the  part  of  old  dama 
Nature,  but  as  she  Is  a  very  old-fashioned 
jade,  and  has  more  good  sense  than  popu- 
lar refinement,  everybody  puts  up  vrith 
her  pranks  In  this  respect,  and  the  young 
mother  who  would  run  from  a  atranger, 
■owiricxiHiiNTOTHKwoBi.li.  '"■''"  cnvcloped  in  a  clean  night-gown, 
docs  Dot  attempt  to  run  away  from  the 
little  stranger  who  comes  1o  her  without  even  a  flg-leaf. 

There  Is,  however,  quite  a  display  of  baste  to  wash  the  babj  and 
dress  it.  If  the  poor  Utile  thing  could  be  dressed  comfortably,  there 
would  bo  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  proceeding,  but  mamma  or  the 
nurse  has  some  extravagant  notions  as  to  beauty  of  figure,  and  instead 
of  baby -clothes  being  put  on  to  conform  to  the  anatomical  developments 
of  the  infant,  it  Is  expected  that  these  will  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
notions  of  proud  mamma,  who  calculates  her  baby  shail  be  as  protty  as 
anybody's.  If  the  baby  happens  to  be  of  the  feminine  gender.  It  Is 
especially  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  all  others  through 
life.  It  must  have  a  smalt  waist,  whether  made  soor  not,  and  its  baby- 
dolhes  must  be  so  pinned  as  to  favor  this  coDformatlon  of  figure.  So, 
too,  whcD  the  Infant  has  grown  to  girlhood,  her  dresses  must  be  made 
fashioDably,  and  her  body,  by  means  of  lacing,  and  other  Inventions, 
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Ch>wded  into  them,  and  she  becomes  so  gradually  accustomed  to  tight- 
fitting  garments  about  the  waist,  that  when  she  arrives  at  womanhood, 
nobody  can  make  her  believe  she  dresses  too  tightly.  One  obstacle 
which  every  sensible  physician  has  to  contend  with,  is  to  convince  his 
female  patients  that  they  dress  too  closely  about  the  waist.  If  he  have 
the  boldness  to  thrust  his  fingers  under  the  belt  or  waistband,  she  has 
the  presence  of  mind  to  suddenly  exhaust  the  air  from  her  lungs,  and 
then  insist  that  "  it  is  not  too  tight.  Doctor."  Many  women  are  hon- 
est in  believing  that  they  do  not  dress  too  closely,  simply  because  they 
have  become  so  thoroughly  used  to  it.  Had  they  never  been  dressed 
unwholesomely  in  babyhood,  and  through  succeeding  years  to  adult 
age,  and  then  the  same  dresses  they  are  now  wearing  be  put  upon  them, 
they  would  beg  as  piteously  to  be  released,  as  if  crushed  beneath  the 
ruins  of  a  fallen  building.  A  fractious  husband  could  not  be  more 
inhumanly  punished  than  to  be  sentenced  to  wear  for  one  week  his 
waistcoat  as  closely  fitted  to  his  body  as  his  wife  habitually  wears  the 
waists  of  her  dresses.  It  is  something  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
assure  the  reader,  that  tight  clothes  of  every  description  are  injurious. 
Knit  shirts,  knit  drawers,  tight  stockings,  tight  garters,  tight  boots, 
close-fitting  vests  and  waists,  tight  night-dresses,  tight  shoes,  tight  hats 
and  caps,  all  tend  to  obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  also  the 
electrical  radiation  which  carries  off  the  impurities  of  the  system ;  and 
females  suffer  other  injuries  from  compressing  the  waist,  which  will 
be  presented  in  another  essay,  where  the  evils  of  tight  lacing  will  be 
referred  to. 

So  long  have  the  habits  of  close  dressing  been  pursued,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  men  and  women  of  civilized  countries  may  be  said  to 
be  "  hide-bound  ; "  that  is,  the  pores  of  the  skin  have  become  closed  and 
gummed  up  by  the  exhalations  of  the  skin,  which  have  not  been  per 
mitted  to  pass  off  freely  and  naturally. 

It  is  perfectly  astounding  how  fashion  has  knocked  out  the  bruins 
of  people  in  regard  to  dress.  When  we  consider  that  there  is  not  nny- 
thiDg  in  the  world  so  comfortable  as  comfort,  is  it  not  surprising  that 
men  and  women  will  attire  themselves  with  little  or  no  regard  to  com- 
fort during  their  conscions  hours  ?  Only  when  al)out  to  get  into  bed, 
and  enter  upon  a  season  of  obliviousness  to  all  earthly  woes,  do  they 
put  on  garments  that  admit  of  a  fair  degree  of  ])hysical  happiness  ;  and 
how  many  fashionable  women  rush  frantically  to  their  chambers  when 
they  escape  from  society  at  the  close  of  day ,  to  relieve  themselves  of  their 
uncomfortable  costumes.  If  the  **man  in  the  moon"  should  be  per- 
mitted to  descend  to  this  planet,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  follies  of 
the  people  of  earth,  it  would  be  hard  to  make  him  believe  that  these 
discomforts  were  self-inflicted.  Except  for  the  fact  the  Divine  man- 
dates are  seldom  so  religiously  obeyed,  he  would  imagine  this  self-tort- 
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ure  Id  bo  decrt-cil  by  Ji^bovab.  Tbcn  tbe  atnouDt  of  tabric  rcquinnl 
for  clothiDg  B  fashloDable  womnn  of  cIvtlluilioD  h  truly  appulliag  to 
herself  tf  she  la  self-support  !n|;.  or  olticrwiae  to  a  busbuDiI,  or  father,  of 


•leodtr  Hi  1  II     quickial  way  to  make 

K  fortuue  la  to  morrj  a  f oali    oabl    j  uub^  loJj    and  sell  her  clothes  I 

Look  fur  a  moiuoat  too  at  the  bigotry  of  Foabion.  Here  alts  an 
Intelligent  lady  read  oy  with  surpr  se  of  the  Chinese,  The  traveller  in 
the  narrative  tells  her  that  they  wear  tightly  filling  wooden   shoes  la 
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make  their  feet  small  and  pretty  I  If  she  be  of  a  sympathetic  turn  of 
mind,  she  Is  horrified,  and  ''pities  the  poor  things/' and  if  she  be 
mirthful,  she  laughs  outright  at  the  ridiculousness  of  the  thing.  But 
how  about  the  Chinawoman  ;  may  she  not  be  equally  surprised,  horri- 
fied, or  amused,  when  she  reads  of  this  very  same  lady  who  has  been 
dressed  tightly  about  the  waist  from  infancy,  to  give  her  what  Is  called 
a  pretty  figure  ?  Maybe  I  Flora  McFlimsy  laughs  at  the  idea  that 
some  women  in  barbarism  wear  rings  in  their  noses,  but  in  the  very  act 
of  doing  so  shakes  the  glittering  Jewelry  which  hangs  pendent  from 
her  own  ears  I  It  is  said  that  "a  letter  written  more  than  thirty  years 
*go,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  on  the  Vanity  of  Heathen  Women,  cited  the 
fact  as  proof  of  their  heathenish  customs  that  the  Karen  women  wore 
fancifully  constructed  bags,  inclosing  the  hair,  which  they  suspended 
from  the  back  of  their  heads."  Yet,  this  identical  fashion,  regarded 
by  Dr.  Jackson  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  heathenism,  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  women  in  civilized  countries,  and 
poetically  called  "The  Waterfall  1"  Our  aristocratic  lady  thinks  the 
Indian  squaw  acts  absurdly  when  she  tattoos  her  skin  to  gratify  the  rude 
tastes  of  her  warrior  lover  ;  but  she  docs  not  hesitate  to  use  paint  and 
powder  on  her  own  face,  and  sometimes  lavishly.  The  Hindoo  women 
used  to  (and  perhaps  now  do)  paint  their  eyelids,  and  the  cuticle  around 
the  eyes  within  a  given  boundary,  with  lampblack,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  travellers  in  their  country  ;  but  you  may  often  see  in  Central  Park 
fashionable  women  with  pencilled  eyebrows,  blackened  eyelashes,  and 
dark  lines  drawn  under  their  eyes,  to  impart  (as  they  think)  brilliancy 
to  the  eyes  I  Much  of  this  criticism,  I  admit,  does  not  apply  to  dress, 
but  it  does  to  the  toilet,  and  it  is  presented  here  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  fair  reader  more  tolerant  of  other,  and  perhaps  more  sensi- 
ble, people's  tastes. 

NOT  ROBUST  EKOUOH  FOR  BLOOMERS. 

Thousands  of  sensible  women  would  adopt  what  is  called  the 
"American,"  or  "Bloomer  Costume,"  were  it  not  for  the  bigotry  of 
fashion.  They  do  not  feel  strong  enough  to  face  the  ridicule  of  those 
who  make  themselves  more  ridiculous  by  trailing  long  dresses.  It  is  a 
pity  that  women  who  are  conscious  of  the  comfort,  and  greater  hcalth- 
fulness  of  the  reformed  costume,  cannot  be  more  independent,  and 
those  who  are  not,  more  tolerant.  It  is  a  pity  that  men  who  originally 
practised  an  act  of  robbery  on  women  by  usurping  a  comfortable  style 
of  dress,  should  not  encourage  the  latter  in  reforming  their  costume. 
Perhaps  the  reader  does  not  know  that  the  women  formerly  "wore  the 
breeches."  A  young  Belgian  writer — Miss  Webber — has  demonstrated 
that  "the  nether  garment  was  first  worn  in  a  bifurcated  form  by  the 
%Dpfnen  q!  ancient  Ju^aU — tba(  the  glaim  which  man  so  pertinaciously 
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wearing  wdghts  wad  false  hair  on  their  heads,  cmnpiag  their  feet  and 
expodng  their  lower  limbs  Intufficleiitlf  clad  to  the  vicissitudei  of 
climMc ;  when  they  ore  intelligent  enough  to  aee,  &ud  sUve  enough  to 


feel,  the  degradaltDn  of  sweeping  all  the  microbes  and  filth  of  the  pave- 
ment with  their  long  skirts,  it  Is  safe  to  say  there  wilt  be  such  another 
revolt  from  the  prevailing  methods  of  fcminbc  altirc  as  njll  prove,  ia 
right  down  earnest,  that  women  have  developed  a  future  race  worthy 
to  live  in  that  better  world  that  wo  ftro  now  engaged  la  moo u  fact uriug 
hen)  below." 
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Artistic  ideals  now  require  both  beauty  and  fitness  in  dress,  and 
the  coming  reform  costumes  promise  better  to  fulfil  both  demands 
than  the  earlier  inventions  in  bloomers,  as  in  daily  evidence  among  lady 
bicycle  riders.  Our  artist,  however,  in  depicting  the  great  change  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  Mrs.  Bloomer,  who  adopted  a  new  style  of  dress 
in  the  State  of  New  York  in  about  1849-50.  This  estimable  lady  was 
not  only  personally  good  looking,  with  a  countenance  beaming  with 
intelligence,  but  her  dress  looked  far  more  tasteful  than  is  represented 
in  the  picture.  In  both  beauty  and  comfort  it  so  far  exceeded  the 
fashionable  costumes  of  those  days  that  the  writer  enthusiastically  urged 
its  adoption  and  quite  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  some  of  his  lady 
friends  to  appear  in  public  thus  attired. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  were  induced  to  try  it  was  decidedly  in 
its  favor.  At  that  time,  however,  the  reformation  made  little  or  no 
progress,  but  now,  as  remarked  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  "the 
women  are  riding  to  freedom  on  their  bicycles."  They  never  looked 
more  fascinating  than  when  standing  by  their  wheels  in  their  short 
skirts,  or  more  like  birds  on  the  wing  than  when  spinning  over  the 
streets  or  pathways.  It  may  be  only  a  wave  of  progress,  but  it  is  moving 
things  on  further  than  they  will  be  likely  to  recede  when  the  wave 
subsides. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  go  to  Paris  for  our  fashions.  It  were 
better  for  the  health  of  our  women  if  we  imported  them  from  China, 
or  from  Japan,  or  from  Persia.  To  reform,  however,  we  need  not  copy 
the  latter.  Some  of  their  styles  would  hardly  answer  for  our  climate. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  devise  fashions  ourselves,  suited  to  our  physical 
wants,  and  not  go  to  Paris.  Let  our  American  women  set  the  Paris- 
ians an  example,  which,  when  physiological  knowledge  becomes  more 
general,  their  better  sense  may  compel  them  to  adopt. 

LOW-NECKED  DRESSES. 

Much  has  l)een  said  for  and  against  low-necked  dresses.  In  the 
early  days  of  Pennsylvania,  the  law-makers  took  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  enacted  '*  that  if  any  white  female,  of  ten  years  or  upward,  should 
appear  in  any  public  street,  lane,  highway,  church,  court-house,  tavern, 
ball-room,  theatre,  or  any  other  place  of  public  resort,  with  naked 
shoulders  (i.e.,  low-necked  dresses),  being  able  to  purchase  necessary 
clothing,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one,  or  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  "  It  was,  however,  graciously  provided  that 
Women  of  questionable  character  might  go  with  bare  shoulders,  as  a 
badge  of  distinction  between  the  chaste  and  unchaste.  It  is  astonishing 
bow  men  arc  always  interfering  with  women's  attire  by  legislative 
enactment-  Will  the  women  retaliate  when  they  have  the  ballot  and 
t^he  law-making  power  ?    The  style  of  dress  prohibited  by  the  early 
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"  PeniMunites  "  is  now  fashionable  at  balls  and  parties,  even  In  Ptem- 
syhrania. 

If  both  men  and  women  could  be  induced  to  let  the  neck  go 
undressed  at  aU  Umst,  there  would  be  less  throat  and  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. The  evil  lies  in  sometimes  dressing  the  neck  warmly,  and  at 
others  not  at  alL  For  instance,  during  the  winter  our  fashionable 
women  not  only  commonly  wear  high-necked  dresses,  but  in  addition 
thereto,  fur  capes  and  tippets.  But  you  will  meet  the  less  sensible  of 
them  at  some  social  gathering,  with  either  no  neck-dress  at  all,  or  with 
one  made  of  some  fabric  of  transparent  texture.  If  they  escape  a  cold 
after  such  exposure,  it  is  altogether  a  miracle.  It  would  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  people  of  both  sexes,  if  they  would  toughen  the  neck 
like  the  face  by  exposure.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by  throwing 
aside  all  neck-dress  at  all  times,  both  out  as  well  as  in  doors.  The  fur 
capes  of  the  women,  and  the  fur  and  woollen  tippets  of  the  men,  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  bronchial  and  throat  difficulties.  Many  a  disease  of 
this  kind  may  be  cured  by  simply  leaving  off  neck-dresses.  When 
considerable  care  is  exercised,  colds  are  contracted  by  tender  throats 
and  necks,  made  so  by  fur  and  woollen.  When  a  lady  or  gentleman 
enters  the  house,  furs  and  tippets  are  laid  aside,  often  when  the  tem- 
perature is  colder  in-doors  with  them  off,  than  out-of-doors  with  them 
on.  It  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  so  manage  such  neck-dresses  as  to 
escape  injury  in  consequence  of  this  fact.  Especially  imprudent  is  it  to 
put  furs  and  woollens  on  the  necks  of  children.  It  is  actually  "killing 
them  with  kindness."  They  are  not,  and  cannot  always  be  under  the 
eye  of  an  attendant,  and  their  little  necks,  made  sensitive  by  such  warm 
dressing,  are  affected  in  a  moment  by  some  unexpected  exposure. 
They  may  even  go  out  at  times  without  their  tippets,  though  carefully 
watched,  and  then  mamma  has  no  idea  how  Charlie  or  Ida  contracted 
those  horrid  colds.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  those  having  the  care  of 
children,  and  who  are  so  careful  to  muffle  them  up  when  they  go  out, 
to  give  this  matter  a  little  serious  reflection,  and  ask  themselves  when 
they  have  done  the  little  folks  all  up  so  securely,  whether  they  have 
any  guaranty  that  they  will  return  in  the  same  condition.  If  not,  are 
you  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  with  me  that  all  this  muffling  is 
attended  with  injury  rather  than  benefit  ?  You  often  wonder  why  the 
children  of  the  poor  do  not  more  often  die  in  winter  from  their  exposure 
to  the  cold ;  but  the  cold  seldom  kills  indigent  children.  Badly  venti- 
lated rooms  in  winter,  and  bad  food  in  summer,  make  the  mortality  of 
this  class  greater  ;  but  they  do  not  suffer  with  those  coughs  and  colds, 
bronchial  difficulties  and  snuffles,  which  affect  the  children  of  the  rich. 

We  might  learn  someHiing  from  our  antipodes  in  the  way  of 
dressing  loosely.  On  a  previous  page  is  illustrated  the  free  and  airy 
clothing  of  the  Japanese.    There  is  looseness  enough  for  freedom  of 
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Motion  and  circulation  of  air  about  the  skin  and  a  chance  for  electrical 
radiation  to  go  on  unobstructedly.  There  is  not  much  weight  to  such 
clothing,  and  what  tlierc  is,  drapes  from  the  shoulders.  It  is  not  well 
adapted  to  our  colder  climate  and  to  the  diversified  employments  of  our 
women ;  but  the  lesson  of  comfort  and  hygiene  is  there  and  we  can 
adopt  something  of  the  principle  if  not  the  style. 

ABOUT  THE  COSTUMES  OP  MEN. 

Dr.  Frank  Hamilton  made  a  fling  at  the  costume  of  the  men  of 
America,  which  I  sliall  quote  here,  for  the  criticism  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. He  said  :  "  We  have  adopted  as  a  nailional  costume  broad- 
cloth—a thin,  tight-fitting,  black  suit  of  broadclolli.  To  foreigners,  we 
seem  always  to  be  in  mourning ;  wc  travel  in  black,  write  in  black,  and 
we  work  in  black.  The  priest,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  literary  man, 
the  mechanic,  and  even  the  city  laborer,  choose  always  the  same 
unvarying,  monotonous,  black  broadcloth  ;  a  style  and  material  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  adopted  out  of  the  drawing-room  or  the  pulpit ; 
because  it  is  a  feeble  and  expensive  fabric  ;  because  it  is,  at  the  North, 
no  suitable  protection  against  the  cold,  nor  is  it  any  more  suitable  at 
the  South.  It  is  too  thin  to  be  warm  in  the  winter,  and  too  black  to  be 
cool  in  the  summer  ;  but  especially  we  object  to  it  because  the  wearer 
is  always  afraid  Of  soiling  it  by  exposure.  Young  men  will  not  play 
l)all,  or  pitch  quoits,  or  wrestle,  or  tumble,  or  do  any  other  similar 
thing,  lest  their  broadcloth  should  be  offended.  They  will  not  go  out 
into  the  storm,  because  the  broadcloth  will  lose  its  lustre  if  rain  falls 
upon  it  They  will  not  run,  because  they  have  no  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  broadcloth  ;  tliey  dare  not  mount  a  horse,  or  leap  a  fence, 
l)ecause  broadcloth,  as  everybody  knows,  is  so  faithless.  So  these  young 
men  and  these  older  merchants,  mechanics,  and  all,  learn  to  walk,  talk, 
and  think  soberly  and  carefully  ;  they  seldom  laugh  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  sides."    Golf  and  other  sports  are  changing  all  this. 

Perhaps  as  our  country  expands,  there  may  bo  as  great  variety  in 
our  dress  as  that  exhibited  in  the  comic  picture  we  take  the  liberty  to 
copy  from  Collier's  Weekly.  Uncle  Samuel  is  enlarging  his  family  and 
taking  in  all  sorts  of  people  It  looks  as  if  the  sombre  suits  of  black 
will  have  to  go. 

KNIT  SUITS,  RUBBER  GARMENTS,  AND  POOTOBAR. 

The  invention  and  adoption  of  knit  shirts  and  drawers  have  done 
much  to  destroy  the  purity  of  the  blcMnl,  and  the  harmonious  action  of 
vital  electricity..  The  use  of  flannel  as  an  article  of  underdress,  in 
changeable  climates,  is  certainly  commendable.  But  to  obtain  the 
benefit  which  wearers  usually  seek,  t.«.,  health  and  comfort,  such  gar- 
ments must  be  made  loose,  and  changed  often.     Red  flannel,  too,  is 
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Iieiiur  than  white.  Tbero  Ik  EometblDg  in  tlic  cbcmicnl  qualities  of  tlie 
red  coloring  matter  Ibut  sccma  to  act  liualtbfully,  wbea  worn  nvxl  Ii> 
Ibe  nkin.  People  of  a  rbeuraalic  tendency  are  grenlly  iirotccled  from 
atlucks  or  rbcumatic  pains  by  tbc  wcariag  nt  nxl  Dunad.  Tho«e  who 
urc  !<usccpl]'bla  to  colds  arc  less  liable  to  take  one  when  red  &aii 


Euit  shirls  of  whatever  color  usually  set  closely  to  Ibc  skia,  and 
often  draw  so  tightly  around  the  cheat  as  to  prevent  a  free  action  of 
the  lungs,  I  have  bad  occaaioa  to  examine  consumptive  Invalids  who 
were  haBtening  declJDc  by  wcuring  Qitauel  shirts  so  closely  filled  lu 
llicm  that  ludia-rubber  could  not  have  becu  much  more  object ionahle. 
V/liun  worn  ho  clo«;ly  lo  the  skio,  these  garments  tend  to  gum  up  the 
pores  by  pressing  back  upon  Ibem  their  cffcie  exhalations.  Flannel 
shirts  should  therefore  be  made  up  from  the  cloth,  and  loose  enough  to 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  then  and  the  skin.  It  ia  well  to 
wear  two,  each  Iwenty-four  hours,  laying  oS  at  nlgliL  the  one  worn 
through  the  day,  and  laying  off  in  the  morning  the  one  which  has  beea 
worn  during  the  night,  so  ihat  the  exhalations  and  Impurities  which 
may  Lave  be<?a  absorbed  by  the  flannel  can  have  an  opportunity  to 


BOtt. 

In  Ibis  coDiiectlou  I  would  not  omit  to  warn  Invalids  against  the 
B  of  [ilasters.     Almost  daily  ua  I  consulted  by  those  who  have  been 
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In  the  M)it  ot  wearing  them  more  or  less  for  years.    '*  But/'  says  one, 
'*  they  ftre  recommended  by  my  physician."    Shame  on  your  physician  I 
If  he  luows  the  offices  of  the  pores  of  the  skio,  he  is  guilty  of  wilful 
nuJpractice ;  if  he  does  not,  he  ought  not  to  be  your  physician.  I  know 
that  hy  thus  speaking  I  shall  incur  the  maledictions  of  the  "regulars," 
and  xK>tftfewof  those  who  call  themselves  "reformers/*  but  what  do 
1  care— I  have  them  already.  There  arc  said  to  be  nearly  three  thousand 
pores  in  every  square  inch  of  the  human  body,  and  there  are  from  seven 
to  ten  square  inches  in  an  ordinary  sized  plaster.     Now  think,  for  one 
momeot,  of  the  effects  which  must  ultimately  ensue  from  plastering  up 
^^Bealy  (otUr^y  thouMtnd  of  those  useful  little  orifices  through  which  the 
electrical  radiations  of  the  system  carry  off  the  noxious  and  waste  mat- 
ter of  the  blood.    True,  you  feel  a  temporary  suspension  of  pain,  but 
<lo  you  not  know  that  skilfully  prepared  embrocations  will  produce  this 
happy  result  as  well,  while  they  allow  the  machinery  of  Nature  to  go  on 
uninterruptedly  ?    When  an  invalid  comes  to  me  plastered  up  from  the 
top  of  his  ueck  to  the  extremity  of  his  spme,  I  am  invariably  reminded 
of  the  way  in  which  some  South  Americans  kill  prisoners.     It  is  at 
KoDtcvidco,  I  believe,  that  they  sew  them  up  in  a  wet  hide,  leaving 
only  the  head  and  neck  exposed  to  the  vitalizing  iofluences  of  the 
atmosphere.    When  the  hide  becomes  dry  it  sticks  just  about  as  close 
as  a  "pitch  plaster,"  and  the  unfortunate  victim  dies  a  slow,  but  ex- 
cruciating death.     Why,  "Mr.  Doctors"  (as  the  Germans  sometimes 
call  the  members  of  our  profession),  do  you  not  know  that  the  pores  are 
of  as  much  importance  to  the  human  system  as  the  safety-valves  to  the 
steam-engine  ?    The  pores  are  actually  safety-valves   to  the   animal 
machinery,  and  there  is  not  one  more  than  is  necessary.     Do  not,  then, 
delude  the  suffering  victim  to  disease,  who  has  already  more  noxious 
and  health-destroying  matter  in  his  system  than  he  can  carry,  with  the 
hope  that  a  plaster  can  be  of  any  possible  benefit  to  him.     If  he  has 
pains  and  you  cannot  cure  them  with  unexceptionable  remedies,  pass 
him  over  to  some  of  your  brethren  who  can.     "There  is  a  balm  in 
Gilead,  and  a  physician  there." 

Overcoats  made  of  the  skins  of  buffaloes  are  extremely  warm  in 
cold  climates  in  winter,  and  rubber  coats  are  protective  in  all  climates 
in  rainy  weather,  but  garments  of  both  descriptions  are  unhealthful, 
because  their  texture  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
hiaensible  perspiration.  They  are  most  undoubtedly  comfortable  for  a 
day,  but  their  injurious  effects  may  last  for  a  lifetime.  For  the  same 
reason,  india-rubber,  and  patent-leather  boots  and  shoes  arc  objection- 
able. Those  who  wear  either  arc  not  unaware  of  the  excessive  moisture 
of  the  feet  when  dressed  with  rubber  or  patent-leather,  and  that  moisture 
ia  simply  the  dammed  up  waste  fluids  which  have  not  been  permitted 
to  escape  unobstructedly  as  Nature  intended.    There  are  times  and 
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geasoDs  wlicu  ft  may  be  tbe  least  of  two  evils  to  put  on  rubber  suiiIaIb 
or  boots  la  stepping  out,  but  wheo  such  emergeaclcs  do  arise,  the  feet 
sbould  be  n.-][L'ved  oF  Iliem  as  eood  as  possible  after  re-entering  tbe 
bouse.  Tblck-Bokil  leatLer  boots  and  slioes  are  usually  sufflclent  for 
any  weather.  Tlio  ndilitioa  of  a  roating  of  oily  blocking  does  not  pre- 
vent tlie  feet  wttbiu  iliem  from  perspiring  naturally,  or  Iho  exhalatton* 
from  passing  off  freely,  and  at  tbc  same  time  doca  most  effectually  keep 
out  water.  Patent-leather  is  allogctber  worn  for  omamcntatioD,  and 
not  from  any  seeming  necessity.  Tlio  pliyslologist  should,  therefore, 
unqualifiedly  denounce  it  as  possessing  no  merit  of  utility,  while  It 
does  possess  tbc  demerit  of  doing  injury  to  tlio  feet  of  the  wearer. 
Rubber,  patent  leather,  close-fining  and  InsufBcient  dressings  for  the 
feet,  are  in  many  Instances  the  causes  of  colds,  paralytic  aSecUoos  of 
the  extremities,  corns,  bunions,  etc  * 

Hen  usually  dress  their  feet  more  sensibly  than  women  do.  A 
lady,  writing  for  tbe  B»me  Jiyuraal,  presents  u  criticism  upon  this  fact, 
and  exclaims  ;  "  Look  at  their  feet  1  Youdon'tsee 
one  In  a  hundred  venture  forth  In  damp,  chilly 
weather  with  a  thin-solid  cloth  boot.  No  T  They 
wear  boots  with  thick  soles  and  high  heels ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  will  not  see  one  woman  In  a 
thousand  who,  when  the  rain  is  not  pouring,  but 
I  when  the  pavement  U  only  damp  and  cold,  wears 
'  anything  thicker  than  a  single-soled  kid  or  a  calf 
gaiter  t  If  you  doubt  my  assertion,  go  look  for  your> 
self  at  thousands  who  walk  in  our  crowded  cities. 
Why  Is  there  such  adifferencc  ?  Is  it  that  women  are 
Inferior  to  men  in  possession  of  good  common-aense ; 
'-  or  is  it  that  they  dress  in  this  absurd  manner  to  please 
'  the  eye  of  man  ?  If  so,  be  must  bear  some  of  tbe 
blame,  if.  Instead  of  boldly  condemning  their  folly,  be  encourages  them 
by  admiring  the  beauty  of  feet  dressed  in  this  manner.  I^t  fair 
women  dress  as  they  pleaso  In  their  warm  houses,  or  in  warm,  dry 
weather,  but,  for  pity's  sake.  In  cold  weather  let  them  find  something 
warmer  than  a  boot  which  a  strong,  healthy  man  would  not  consider 
sulScicnt  protection  for  himself  from  the  dews  of  s-jmmer,"  There  Is 
a  healthy  reform  In  progress  among  women,  having  reference  to  tbe 
clothing  of  the  feet,  and  the  writer  quoted  is  a  little  too  sweeping  lo 
her  assertion  when  she  says  that  not  one  woman  In  a  thousand  exhibits 
good  sense  in  dressing  her  feet  for  damp  and  cold  weather.  But  her 
complaint  is  well  put,  barring  the  extravagance  of  the  statement.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  every  year  grow  less  applicable  to  women  every- 
where. When  the  public  becomes  sufficiently  enlightened,  no  coreriDj 
for  the  feet  will  look  so  beautiful  m  tt  thivtE-qoW  twt. 
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SecODil-baad  clotblng  Ib  a  medium  tbrough  wbich  many  an  aristo- 
cntic  disease  b  conveyed  to  poor  i>o«ple.  A  wealthy  invalid  who  gives 
hU  coat  to  a  poor  man  without  having  tt  oleaDScd  and  sterilized, 
boclowB  DO  blcsslDg.  No  man  can  wear  a  garment  for  one  wecli  with- 
out imimrting  to  it  a  portion  of  himself,  and  if  lie  be  diseased  his  gar- 
ment is  also  dl^icnsed.  A  dog  will  recognize  bis  master's  clothes  by  the 
smell,  and  I  have  seen  tlioso  whose  clothes  snylKxly  with  less  acuto 
olfactories  could  recognize  by  iht'ir  odor.  There  Is  a  perfectly  Bimpla 
aad  philosophical  solution  of  this  phenomenon.  The  electrical  radia- 
tion of  the  impurities  of  the  system,  commonly  known  as  insensible 
jicnpiration,  enters  tbu  minutest  thrcuds  of  tlie  clotli,  and  an  old  coat 
and  pair  of  trousers  contain  many  ounccsof  waste  animal-mat (4ir  from  tho 
body  of  the  wearer.  Bring  these  In  contact  with  (he  absorhing  pores, 
and  a  person  is  at  once  Inoculated  to  a  certain  degree  with  tha  noxious 
matter  contained  in  them.  Syphlliiic  and  other  venereal  dieoasoa  aro 
IrequcDlly  transmitted  In  IhU  way,  and  other  complaints,  probably 
quite  as  often,  only  tliu  latter  art)  not  as  inunodiatoly  delected  as  tlie 
former. 

Peraotis  should  never  wear  their  deceased  relatives'  clothes,  unless 

they  consist  of  articles  which  can  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  tiien  it  Is 

doubtful  If  they  can  bo  entirely  cleansed  of  the  diseased  radiations 

^rhlch  must  have  taken  place  weeks  and  perhaps  months  prior  to  the 

last  sickness  of  the  wearer.     Altbougli  indlTiduals  of  robust  constllu- 

tloa  often  appear  well  till  thrown  at  otice  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  there  aro 

Unhealthy  conditions  of  the  system  wlilch  always  proocda  scute  attacks, 

and  reader  tho  clothing  unQt  for  the  use  of  others.    The  same  criticism 

that  bos  been  made  of  second-hand  clothing  may  he  repeated  of  second- 

tiaad  boots  and  shoes.    A  London  medical  paper  has  very  properly 

^VAmed  Its  rcadcts  not  to  wear  old  boots.     It  declares  that  "  orientlmes 

t.h«  leather  harbors  microbes  which  may  prey  on  the  feet  of  the  wearer." 

Xf  this  is  true,  and  why  not,  of  old  boots  of  one's  own  wearing,  how 

XKUch  truer  It  may  bo  of  second-hand  articles  of  this  kind,  especially  if 

Llie  generous  giver  has  some  disease  of  the  feet.    It  may  be  suspected 

*^t  both  second-hand  clothing  and  second-hand  footwear  that  they  are 

X^oUuied  with  SIthy  bacteria  unless  Ihcy  have  been  subjected  10  a 

'^~Bicrougb  cleaning,  includlog  the  use  of  antiseptics  for  their  complete 

^  Kcrillutlon.     Sweet,  clean,  new  fabric,  and  leather  fresh  from  the  vatt 

^:^'tb«  tanner  are  none  too  good  for  an  American  pauper. 

Shoddy  clulhcs  which  are  manufactured  of  people's  old  clothes, 
^s^attr^>B  bhmkcis.  old  carpets,  worn-out  stockings,  flannels,  toliora' 
■*  *-  '•ps.  tic.,  ara  liable  to  impart  disease  to  tho  wearer.  The  process 
tto^jrjwM  through  In  tho  factory  undoubtedly  disiofccta  them  to  sotno 
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extent,  but  there  are  some  rags  that  no  chemical  agents  can  disinfect, 
and  these  may  get  upon  the  backs  of  the  wearers  of  shoddy.  .Bo^.h  In 
England  and  in  this  country  shoddy  is  extensively  manufactured.  In 
this  State  alone  there  are  many  shoddy  factories.  Millions  of  pounds 
of  woollen  rags  are  annually  made  into  shoddy  in  England.  Now,  who 
supposes  when  there  is  such  a  demand  for  woollen  rags  that  small-pox, 
ship  fever,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  syphilis,  and  scrofula  can  bo  kept 
out  of  shoddy  ?  The  great  trouble  is  to  detect  this  kind  of  cloth  before 
it  is  worn  ;  after  it  is  worn  awhile,  the  collection  of  short  woollen  rolls 
between  it  and  the  lining  betrays  the  character  of  the  fabric.  We  need 
inspectors  of  rags.  Will  not  our  humane  legislators  protect  us  ?  If 
we  must  wear  shoddy  without  knowing  it,  let  us  have  its  manufacture 
80  looked  after  that  we  shall  not  wear  on  our  backs  anything  worse 
than  the  old  stockings,  undergarments,  and  blankets  of  invalids  who 
have  died  of  ordinary,  non-contagious  diseases,  and  the  old  coats  and 
trousers  of  decent  living  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  if  costume  is  indispensable,  there 
are  three  rules  to  be  observed  to  secure  that  which  is  healthful,  viz. : 
First,  cover  no  more  of  the  iKxly  than  the  dictates  of  common  modesty 
require,  and  let  the  covering  be  equally  distributed.  Second,  let  the 
clothes  be  made  of  entirely  new  material,  and  of  such  as  will  allow 
the  uninterrupted  egress  of  the  bodily  impurities,  and  the  ingress  of 
the  vitalizing  properties  of  the  air.  Third,  dressmakers  and  tailors 
must  make  clothing  to  hang  loosely  al)out  the  body,  and  shoemakers 
must  be  instructed  to  make  the  outer  dressings  of  the  feet  with  thick 
soles  and  easy  uppers.  When  men  and  women  become  wise  enough  to 
observe  these,  the  adoption  of  the  more  primitive  style  of  our  first 
parents  will  appear  less  called  for. 

Bad  Habits  of  Children  and  Youth. 

Many  of  the  blood  and  nervous  derangements  of  adult  ago  are  but 
harvests  of  seed  sown  in  childhood  and  youth.  To  begin  with,  the 
dietetic  habits  of  children  are  entirely  wrong.  Indulgent  mothers  are 
mainly  to  blame  for  this.  Many  mothers  imagine  that  they  are  greatly 
strengthening  the  little  bodies  of  their  babies  by  giving  them  the  juices 
of  animal  flesh  in  the  form  of  soup  or  broth,  before  they  have  teeth  to 
masticate  the  flesh  itself,  and  as  soon  as  the  masticating  organs  are 
developed  they  are  allowed  the  diet  of  an  adult.  Often,  too,  they  are 
allowed  stimulating  drinks,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  and  in  some  cases 
even  wine.  Then,  what  lots  of  candy  the  little  ones  make  away  with 
from  one  Chrbtmas-day  to  another.  Candy -eating  is  a  habit  in  which 
many  parents  indulge  children  to  an  extent  calling  loudly  for  the 
warning  of  the  faithful  physician.  The  innocent  darlings  are  almost 
ready  to  bpupd  pu^  of  their  9hoes  when  papa  or  mamma  brings  home 
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from  tlie  confectioner  a  sweet  little  pcickago  of  beautifully  striped,  red, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow  sugar-plumB ;  of  couree  thuy  are,  for  tliey  bavo 
till.'  most  implicit  confideDce  in  ilicir  dear  parents,  and  know  tbcy  will 
not  give  them  anj-tbiug  wbich  will  injure  tliem  1  But  pnrenW  may  nol 
know  that  there  art  stomach  ills  (onccaled  in  the  prt-liy  spiral  streaks 
wlikh  omamonl  the  confecllonery  ;  pHpas  are  so  ivljsotU.-d  in  business 
and  mammas  iu  fictitious  literature,  it  is  a  chance  it  elilicr  of  tlicm  ever 
find  it  out.  So  long  as  no  immediate  fuiitliilcs  occur  lu  Uic  Ihllo  crent- 
ur««  it  is  supposed  Iliat  such  Indulgences  arc  b&nnlc&E.  As  In  excessive 
iDeui-cBilDg,  and  oilier  bad  babits,  Nature  does  not  cry  out  at  once,  and 
as  a  conscquenec,  physical  Injury  Ihertfrom  p„,  f^ 

Is  Dol  dreamed  of.     But  ignorance  dues  not  

sbleld  the  Juvcnilo  or  adult  from  the  deadly 
consequences  of  pernicious  habits,  mblcli 
gradually  undermine  tbu  const iiution  iind 
Induce  premature  decay. 

In  former  editions  of  this  work  this  page 

was  Blled  mainly  with  quotalfous  from  flosscll. 

telling  of  the  injurious  adult eral ions  aud  min 

cmls  employed  in  coloring  candies,  hut  tioics 

eliBDge,  and  with  them  the  tricks  of  all  trades. 

New  discoveries  of  organic  dyes  Lave  been 

miute  which  make  It  easy  to  niiiniitactuTe 

Qtodies  fn  various  atlractivo  colors  without 

■^sorting  to  salts  of  lead,  antimony,  copiter,  cAWDt-eiTi«. 

pte.    Therefore  the  official  or  nulhorlcailvc  criticisms  in  reference  to 

cradles  have  necessarily  been  modifled.     Tlie  U.  B.  Department  of  Agri- 

<^*lltur«basad{viaionofcbcmtstry  under  (bcdircclion  of  Professor  B.  W. 

Wiley,  that  looks  after  food  adullcrallou  anil  issues  reports  thereon.     Id 

•*>e  last  report,  for  1892,  Part  VI.  relates  to  sugar,  molasses,  syrup,  con- 

^*^tfona,  and  honey,  and  contains  an  account  of  tlie  investigations  of 

n  tnc  chemists  residing  fn  the  largest  cities  of  North,  South,  East,  and 

'^e«.     They  purchased  the  clienpest  grades  of  candy  to  eiamine,  and 

*  **ough  true  sugar  was  often  found  to  the  extent  of  only  one  halt,  the 

■^•■lit^r  Ingredients  were  not  really  object ionnlile,  inking  mainly  glucose, 

'•'■•rrh,  and  flour  ;  and  no  mineral  coloring  matters  were  detected — only 

*>'    t  ciace,  now  and  then,  of  copper  from  vessels  in  which  candies  arc 

*'^^tK.    The  colors  arc  generally  aniline  dyes  or  coal-tar  products,  used 

'■»    »*>  Very  small  an  amoimt  that  It  is  doubtful  If  much  barm  can  como 

f*-^m  them. 

"Whatever  may   have   been   the  sins  of    cnndy-makers,  evidently 

■^^eMOe  has  made  possible  progress  and  reform  in  the  art  of  manu- 

i^*^*"*  in  Ihl*  line  as  well  as  in  so  many  other  directions,  bo  that  now 

'S    P^f''*!*  WWirr  lo  do  right  llian  wrong.    A*  lo  Hie  aditlier«tio» 
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with  starch  and  flour,  or  even  glucose,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any 
injury  to  the  eater  can  arise  from  them.  The  objection  to  candy-eating 
now  is  reduced  to  the  one  fact  that  excess  of  sweets  tends  to  derange 
digestion,  and  favors  a  process  of  fermentation  which  may  bring  about 
a  veiy  troublesome  disorder  of  all  digestive  processes.  Not  only  is 
normal  digestion  of  all  pro]^r  food  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
interfered  with  by  the  ferment  set  up  by  candy-eating,  but  the  liver 
functions  also  become  greatly  disturbed,  and  even  the  kidneys  may  be 
found  casting  off  the  excess  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  which  is  not  a  prop- 
er task  to  impose  upon  them.  Directly  and  indirectly,  the  effect  upon 
the  teeth  of  children  is  unfavorable,  and  when  general  nutrition  of  the 
body  has  become  impaired,  as  it  often  does,  from  the  candy  habit,  the 
way  has  been  paved  for  the  onset  of  quite  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases. 

"Too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  good  for  nothing,**  or  even  worse. 
Is  a  rule  that  applies  pretty  generally  to  the  human  organism,  and  in 
nothing  more  surely  than  in  excessive  use  of  sweets.  They  arc  natural 
foods,  in  a  way,  but  in  candies  too  concentrated.  Nature  furnishes  them 
diluted  for  our  use  in  the  form  of  fruit  juices,  and  generally  with  some 
acid.  When  we  extract  the  sugar  from  cane  or  beets,  we  are  liable,  if 
tempted  by  a  ** sweet  tooth,"  to  use  more  of  it  than  is  good  for  us,  and 
the  most  likely  victims  of  this  appetite  and  habit  are  children. 

As  to  the  starch  and  flour  adulterations,  no  harm  can  be  charged 
against  them,  since  they  are  more  normal  foods  than  sugar,  and  less 
injurious,  bulk  for  bulk.  With  reference  to  glucose  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion,  but  the  writer  strongly  favors  the  view  that  glucose,  as  an 
Ingredient  of  candies,  can  do  no  more  harm  than  sugar  ;  and  even  when 
used  largely,  as  it  is  in  compounding  syrups  and  bottled  honey,  It  is 
about  as  Innocent  as  any  of  their  components. 

I  have  perhaps  said  all  that  is  necessary  about  candy-eating  ;  but 
the  evils  of  meat-eating  and  coffee-drinking  by  children  have  been  but 
briefly  alluded  to  in  this  place.  These  habits  are  such  a  prolific  cause 
of  sickness  among  the  infantile  portion  of  our  community,  I  would 
urgently  direct  the  attention  of  mothers  to  what  I  have  to  say  on  this 
subject  in  the  chapter  on  the  Prevention  of  Disease,  where  I  speak  of 
dietetics  for  young  and  old. 

BAD   HABITS  AT  SCHOOL. 

At  school  children  acquire  many  injurious  habits,  one  of  which 
Ifl  Illustrated  in  Fig.  59.  The  effect  of  this  posture  is  to  cramp  the 
lungs,  thereby  preventing  the  usual  quantity  of  electrifying  air  from 
coming  in  contact  with  and  artcrializing  the  venous  blood.  It  also 
curves  the  spine,  the  great  nervous  trunk,  and  in  a  measure  interrupts 
the  harmonious  distribution  of  the  nervo-electric  fluid.  Hence,  both 
Wwd  »n4  pervotw  derangemepts  jire  induced  ^hereby.    Parept^  (ind 
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(mcbcrs  are  not  particular  enough  in  ^1»ervlng  and  criticlsiag  the 
posture  pr  Ihcscbool-bnj.  Mhoj  n  case  of  sploul  disease  and  pulmonary 
ciinBumpIioi)  Iind  Its  origin  on  tiie  bcni'li  of  the  Bchool-room.  Seats 
should  always  be  provided  willi  sultnlilc  biiihs  Tor  the  support  of  Ihc 
spine,  and  children  should  t)C  required  lo  roalnlaia  a  correct  posture. 
A  gn-nt  error  is  gctiernlty  comrnillett  by  parents  In  sending  their 
ehildren  to  sclifxil  ut  an  Hge  so  lender  Ihst  the  development  of  the 
menial  rociillies  seriously  Interferes  with  the  vigorous  formntion  of 
their  physical  pnrts.  A  child  of  three  or  four  yesrs  of  age,  seated  on  a 
bench  Id  scboul  ts  uo  more  In  his  place  than  a  twelvc-jear-old  boy 
would  be  on  llio  judge's  bench  In  a  Court  of  j,,^  ^ 

Chancery,  Whst  dcx»  he  care  almul  lellers  or 
■jtlablesT  W  list  he  learns  la  nrit  the  r<»ult  of  'i 
gralltlcBtiim  iit  a  thirst  fur  knowledge,  but  of  a 
•CTcic  and  health -di.-sln>ylng  discipline,  which 
elTects  a  forctnl  growtii  of  the  ininil  nt  the  ex- 
pense of  Ihc  boily.  The  vital  nervo-eleclrlc 
forces  wltlibeld  fntm  the  generous  development 
of  the  chest,  the  vital  orgnns.  and  the  muscles, 
arc  coniunK<d  in  nourishing  and  enlarging  the 
bfafn.  lo  art.  mankind  exhibit  commonaenge. 
The  niaslcr  builder,  who  Is  aliout  to  decorate  his 
grouDds  with  a  supcrli  cdlUce,  first  lays  a  strung 
aod  I>crhap8  Inelegant  foundation  ujion  which  to 
raise  the  monument  of  his  superior  skill  in  archi- 
tecture. So  the  parent,  who  wishes  his  child  iu 
occupy  a  commanding  and  useful  position  in 
society,  when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  siaturo 
of  manhood,  should  take  jwins  10  secure  for  him 
■  physical  foundation  which  can  firmly  sustain  ' 
the  mental  aupi'tslructure.  To  this  end,  children  should  be  kept  out  of 
ECbuol,  and  hUowmI  lo  dij^  play-houses  in  the  Bsnd,  play  hurso  with 
sirln){i,  Jump  npcs.  tind  roll  hoops  until  their  little  limbs  become  hard 
and  chests  liroail,  and.  ti>o,  until  they  evince  some  desire  for  study,  if 
Ihls  desire  Is  maoiroilol  Iwrnrc  the  ago  of  Ave  or  six,  it  should  not  l>e 
vucuuraged.  The  flrel  six.  and  even  ten,  years  of  boyhood  arc  none  loo 
lung  Ui  prepare  the  physical  iruok  for  the  nourishment  of  mental 
growth.  We  once  had  In  the  I'uited  Stales  Senate  a  man  who  was 
taught  his  alphabet  by  bis  wife  after  marria^.  We  have  hail,  at 
least,  two  PreaidenU  of  Ihu  tlnilul  States  who  hardly  asw  the  Inside  ol 
n  Hhool-room  lictort^  they  tfcciunc  old  enough  lo  work  and  pay  for  their 
t)wn  eilncattoa.  Nor  are  Ibeso  Isolated  instances  of  final  rapid  mental 
rnjgrm  of  wily  neglected  minds,  after  the  bodies  which  nourished 
tiwm  bvi  tjalncti  both  strength  and  malurlty.     History  is  cmbelliahed 
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with  them.  The  great  Patrick  Henry  was,  mentally,  a  dull  boy,  and 
hated  books,  but  when  the  flowers  of  his  mental  garden,  enriched  by 
the  nutriment  of  a  strong  and  matured  physical  organization,  did  bloom, 
the  whole  country  was  intoxicated  by  their  fragrance,  inspiring  the 
American  patriots  with  an  enthusiasm  which  naught  but  success  could 
satiate.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  let  not  parents  make  intellectual 
prodigies  and  physical  wrecks  of  their  children.  If  they  possess  the 
germ  of  greatness,  there  is  no  danger  but  it  will  become  developed 
by  the  time  society,  the  State,  and  the  nation  have  need  of  them. 

GOING    **  BAREFOOT." 

A  very  common  practice  among  the  children  of  the  indigent  in 
cities,  and  those  of  all  classes  iu  the  country,  is  a  common  cause  of 
blood  diseases.  Iu  large  towns  the  streets  and  gutters  are  the  receptacles 
of  filth  of  every  description,  a  partial  specification  of  which  would 
embrace  the  diseased  expectorations  of  men  and  animals,  dead  carcasses 
of  flies,  cockroaches,  rats,  and  mice,  killed  by  poison,  poisonous 
chemicals  and  acids  swept  from  drug  stores  and  medical  laboratories, 
filthy  rags  which  have  been  used  in  dressing  foul  ulcers,  mucus  from 
syphilitic  sores,  etc.,  the  bare  touch  of  which  is  polluting.  But  when, 
as  is  almost  daily  the  case,  the  barefooted  urchin  ''stubs  his  toes'* 
against  a  projecting  stone,  rupturing  the  skin,  and  then  brings  bis 
bleeding  feet  in  contact  with  this  heterogeneous  compound  of  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  poisons,  to  say  nothing  of  dangerous  micivbes, 
the  blood  is  sure  to  receive  an  impure  inoculation  which,  unless  eradi- 
cated by  vegetable  medication,  clings  to  the  individual  through  life, 
rendering  him  ever  a  susceptible  subject  for  epidemics,  colds,  and 
chronic  diseases*  In  villages,  although  less  exposed  to  corrupt  animal 
inoculations,  barefooted  children  are  liable  to  have  the  purity  of  their 
blood  contaminated  by  contact  with  poisonous  plants,  which  abound  in 
country  places.  And  merely  a  thoughtless  gallop  through  stubble 
fields,  where  wheat  or  oats  have  been  harvesteci,  may  impart  to  the 
blood  of  the  barefooted  child  a  humor  which  is  sooner  or  later  to  cause 
•his  death.  Because  serious  effects  do  not  manifest  themselves  immedi- 
ately, many  parents  flatter  themselves  that  the  practice  is  not  attended 
with  bad  results.  But  blood  impurities  are  generally  insidious,  and  pro- 
duce disease  when  it  is  least  expected. 

The  following  remarkable  case  of  poisoning,  by  a  bone,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  danger  of  going  barefoot.  I  will  quote  from  a  woman 
who  wrote  me  upon  the  subject  of  her  ill-health.  This  is  her  narrative : 
*'  Up  to  my  ninth  year  I  was  in  perfect  health,  with  the  free  use  of 
every  sense  and  faculty.  At  that  time  I  stepped  on  a  bone  while  playing 
in  the  dooryard.  It  pierced  the  foot,  but  so  slightly  as  to  cause  but 
Jittte  Wood  \o  flpw,    TU9  bojjpw  of  the  foo^  ww  rte  plao^  injuiwl.  Wt 
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DO  swelling  or  soreness  ensued,  ezceptiog  that  it  hurt  me  inwardly  to 
walk  on  it.  The  third  or  fourth  day  a  high  fever  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  tongue  and  lips  commenced  swelling  rapidly.  The  throat 
swelled  outwardly  unlil  nearly  even  with  my  chin,  attended  also  with 
soreness  inside.  The  poison  went  through  r.-.y  entire  system,  breaking 
out  on  my  legs  in  large  sores,  which  discha'rgeii  freely.  Disease  seemed 
to  affect  alarmingly  the  whole  inside  of  my  mouth,  physicians  taking 
from  my  nose  with  instruments  two  large  pieces  which  seemed  like 
softened  bone.  Discbarges  from  nose  and  ears  were  very  free  for 
mouths,  and  I  became  almost  deaf  for  a  year,  mind  almost  destroyed, 
memory  entirely  gone,  playmates,  playthings,  prayers,  and  everything, 
all  to  Ix;  learned  anew.  Seemed  to  be  nearly  idiotic,  laughing  so  long 
and  loudly  at  the  striking  of  the  clock  that  the  striking  had  to  be 
stopped.  During  this  sickness,  which  lasted  nine  weeks.  I  received  no 
medicine,  being  unable  to  swallow  anything,  only  that  which  was 
forced  down  ray  mouth  and  throat  with  a  feather.  Death  was  hourly 
expected,  often  thought  to  be  very  near.  My  teeth  all  hung  loose,  my 
hands  being  tied  to  prevent  me  from  taking  them  out.  My  tongue 
hung  far  out  of  my  mouth,  and  that  which  remaineii  in  was  so  swollen 
as  to  nearly  fill  my  whole  mouth.  You  don't  know  how  much  I  suffer 
in  writing  this  terrible  experience,  and  I  will  say  no  more."  This  bone 
was  undoubtedly  from  some  animal  most  thoroughly  diseased,  and  this 
case  may  be  presented  as  an  extraordinary  one.  But  milder  poisons  arc 
received  into  the  system  by  this  same  contact  of  bare  feet  with  poisonous 
substances  without  producing  such  marked  effects,  and  the  sufferer 
does  not  think  to  attribute  the  ditficulties  with  which  he  is  contending 
to  such  a  cause. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  intendeil  that  every  child  should  pass 
through  the  retinue  of  diseases  which  is  considereil  the  lot  of  childhood. 
All  tender  mothers  appear  to  think  that  their  childreu  must  have  the 
mumps,  whooping-cough,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  and  the  sooner  the 
"  darlings  '*  have  them  the  better.  Now  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
human  nature  requires  these  diseases  as  »eitUr$,  the  same  as  coffee 
requires  eggs  or  cod-fish  skin  ?  If  children  are  brought  up  proi)erly, 
they  may  escape  all  these  diseases.  What,  with  stimulating  animal 
diet,  excess  of  confectionery,  bare  feet,  and  so  forth,  by  which  the  vital 
fluids  of  the  system  become  rivers  of  death,  can  be  expected  but  nur- 
sery diseases !  Corrupt  blood  is  that  which  renders  the  child  a  ready 
victim  to  a  whole  train  of  juvenile  ills. 

BLEEPING    WITH    ELDER   PERSONS. 

A  habit  which  Is  considerably  prevalent  in  almost  every  family,  of 
allowing  children  to  sleep  with  elder  i)ersons  has  ruinetl  the  nervous 
"Vivacity  and  physical  energy  of  many  a  promising  child.    Those  hav- 
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masturbation  is  a  prevalent  vice  7  Some  may  think  it  is  not.  This 
only  proves  lack  of  opportunities  for  observation,  and  want  of  ability  to 
detect  its  effects  upon  those  given  to  it.  Five  children  in  every  ten 
over  twelve  years  of  age  bear  the  marks  which  this  disgusting  vice 
stamps  on  the  countenances  of  its  victims.  Children  of  both  sexes  are 
included  in  this  estimate,  although  the  evil  is  not  so  prevalent  with  girls 
as  with  boys.  Should  I  speak  of  boys  only,  I  would  say  seven  of  every 
ten  were  addicted  more  or  less  to  it.  Tlic  fatal  consequences  of  mastur- 
liation  are  painfully  apparent  to  every  physician  having  a  large  pro- 
fessional correspondence,  or  an  extensive  practice  in  those  diseases 
termed  chronic.  Undoubtedly,  the  reason  I  receive  so  many  letters 
from  the  victims  of  this  pernicious  habit  is  Ix'cause  they  can,  with  less 
embarrassment,  present  their  cases  by  letter  to  a  distant  physician  than 
in  person  to  a  resident  medical  adviser.  The  habit  acts  slowly,  but 
powerfully,  in  destroying  the  harmony  of  the  nervous  system,  vitiating 
the  blood,  producing,  ultimately,  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  according 
to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  its  slaves,  but  more  commonly,  neurasthenia, 
mental  depression,  and  insimity.  I  am  daily  written  to  by  invalids  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  who  freely  confess  the  cause  which  led  to  their 
ill-health.  I  am  also  often  called  upon  by  persons  of  both  sexes  affected 
with  diseases  which  I  see,  at  a  glance,  are  the  direct  or  indirect  prod- 
ucts of  the  habit  of  self-pollution.  Some  candidly  confess  it  at  the 
outset ;  others  stoutly  deny  it  at  first,  but  generally,  the  truth  finally 
comes  out  by  confession  or  detection.  Parents  always  (and  very 
naturally)  dislike  to  believe  their  children  addicted  to  the  vice.  I  was 
once  called  upon  by  a  clergyman  desiring  to  consult  me  about  the 
illness  of  his  daughter.  I  will  not  state  when  or  where,  or  the  nature 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  his  daughter  was  afflicted,  as  all  consulta- 
tions must  be  treated  confidentially,  and  nothing  be  said  by  the  physician 
to  Identify  a  patient  alluded  to  by  way  of  illustration.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
she  was  a  pretty,  blooming  girl  of  education  and  refinement,  with  no 
mark  of  disease,  excepting  one,  and  that  was  the  result  of  nervous 
derangements,  induced,  as  I  readily  perceived,  by  the  unfortunate 
habit  under  consideration.  My  first  thought  was  to  communicate  with 
her  mother,  but  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  she  was  deceased.  On  com- 
municating my  convictions  to  the  father,  ho  exhibited  considerable 
indignation,  and  said  that  he  knew  better.  I  finally  prevailwl  on  him 
to  present  the  matter  to  his  daughter,  and  she  became  overwhelmed 
with  mortification,  and  solemnly  protested  her  innocence.  The  father 
censured  me  for  my  alleged  erroneous  and  hasty  diagnosis,  and  left  my 
office,  feeling  himself  aggrieved,  and  his  daughter's  sensibility  out- 
raged. But  what  better  could  I  have  done  ?  Here  was  a  disease  pro- 
duced and  perpetuated  by  the  liabit  of  masturbation.  All  the  medical 
skill  in  the  world  could  not  cure  her,  if  slie  were  not  informed  of  the 
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fact,  and  the  bnbit  discontinued.  Not  maoj  wecka  passed  before  my 
course  was  Tladicated.  The  father  called  again,  made  humMo  apology, 
aakl  the  daughter's  icmorse  for  having  lold  a  falsehood  bad  rendered 
her  sleepless.  She  hod  confegsed  thai  I  was  right,  and  admitted  that 
ber  indulgeoce  was  frequeol.  Tbo  n»u]t  rewarded  me  for  the  courw 
I  pursued,  for  alie  gave  up  the  habii,  and  recovered  lier  health  com- 
pletely. The  object  of  this  illustmllon  Is  to  show  how  parents  may  be 
deceived,  and  how  Ihc  proteslaiions  of  a  child  In  Ihexc  matters  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon. 

To  show  how  enslaved  a  child  may  sometimes  become  to  the  habit, 
and  how  unable  to  relinquish  It  after  its  health-destroying  consequcncet 
are  discovered,  a  more  ai)pal]lDg  story  may  be  related  of  a  young  man 
yiho  fell  Into  the  vice.  He  consulted  me  at  about  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  after  be  bad  become  entirely  impotent.  At  a  very  early  age  ha 
t!ommeDccd  the  habit  of  masturbation,  and  at  fourteen,  by  some  means, 
became  aware  of  its  injurious  eCTccts.  He  tried  rcpeatolly  to  abandon  Ibe 
babit,  but  resolution  was  weakened  by  the  effects  the  vice  had  produced 
upon  his  mind,  and  after  many  attempts,  and  as  many  failures,  he 
actually  trit-d  to  castrate  himself  with  n  jack-linire.  Jle  succeedeil  in 
removing  one  of  the  testicles,  but  nearly  bleeding  to  death,  and  fearing 
to  make  a  confidant  of  anyone,  lie  desifted  from  completing  the  opera- 
tion, and  his  habit  continued  to  enslave  liim  till  be  bt-came  impotent 
physically,  and  wretched  mentally.  In  this  condition,  after  having  read 
•omeofmy  publications,  lio sought  my  advice,  and  confided  to  me  what. 
If  bis  patenta  had  discbargcil  their  duty,  would  have  been  confided  to 
them  before  he  bei'ame  such  a  wreck,  if,  indeed,  under  such  clrcum- 
Aances,  ho  would  havucoulructcdthcdcstructlvc  babit.  If  it  weraueces- 
akry,  Icouldfill  thisvolumu  with  harrowing  narrations  of  those  who  have 
consulted  mo  in  relation  to  diseases  Induced  by  solitary  vice,  but  I  tnist 
what  has  been  already  related  will  suffice  to  make  parents  watchful. 
And  let  mc  atlvise  young  people  of  both  sexes,  struggling  to  overcome 
the  habit,  and  suffering  physically  and  mentally  from  its  effects,  to 
make  confidants  of  their  parents,  if  the  latter  have  not  made  themselves 
unapproachable  by  their  children,  or,  failing  in  courage  to  do  this,  to 
prncnt  their  cases  to  some  reliable  physician. 

1  am  often  asked  for  aomo  little  tract  that  teachers  or  friends  may 
hand  to  young  folks  who  need  a  caution  in  this  regard,  and  have 
Mrrangtd  that  my  publishers  shall  carry  a  slock  of  Dr.  Miller's  "  A 
Father's  Advice  to  a  Boy"  (Icn  cents),  and  Mrs.  Miller's  "Mother's 
Advice  to  a  Girl."  They  also  have  the  story  of  '■  A  Dlightcd  Life ;  or, 
The  Mill  Buy-What  be  didn't  know,  and  what  came  of  it."  This 
dinio  pamphlet  is  more  luitnblo  for  youth  who  have  fallen  Into  tvll 
wy,   siMi  who  need  something  pretty  emphatic  to   rouse  them   to 
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Although  physiological  works  generally  fail  to  explain  the  reason 
why  masturbation  is  worse  in  its  consequences  than  sexual  indulgence, 
most  of  them  are  good  for  something,  because  they  serve  as  a  warning 
to  thoughtless  youth.  I  have  never,  as  yet,  read  a  physiological  or 
medical  work  which  exhibited  the  real  difference  between  the  effects  of 
self-pollution  and  those  of  sexual  iutcrcoursc.  In  fact,  many  young 
people,  who  have  studied  the  writings  of  medical  men  consider- 
ably, have  asked  me  why  masturbation  moderalcly  indulged  in  is  any 
more  injurious  than  a  natural  gratification  of  the  passions.  This  work 
shall  not  be  incomplete  in  this  ])urticulur  ;  it  shall  not  only  sound  in  the 
young  ear  the  tocsin  of  alarm,  but  give  philosophical  reasons  why  the 
former  is  positively  deleterious,  and  the  latter,  in  a  measure,  lieneflcial. 
Such  an  explanation,  however,  is  reserved  for  Part  Third,  in  which  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  amative  passion  and  sexuality  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed.  Let  all  of  both  sexes,  old  and  young,  read  it,  for 
no  one  should  hesitate  to  obey  the  injunction— **  Know  thyself." 

BTANDINQ    ON   THE   HEAD. 

The  juvenile  feat  of  standing  on  the  head  is  quite  extensively  prac- 
tised by  school-boys  without  a  knowledge  of  the  injurious  effects.  I  have 
seen  urchins  remain  in  an  inverted  position  till  the  blood  appeared  as  if 
ready  to  gush  out  of  their  eyes  and  cheeks.  One  case  of  immediate 
death  from  this  cause  was  lately  given  in  an  Illinois  paper.  The  effect 
of  the  exploit  is  to  impair  the  circulation  of  both  the  blood  and  nervous 
fluids,  and  congest  the  brain.  On  a  par  with  this  exercise,  is  that  of 
turning  around  sufficient  to  become  dizzy  and  fall  down.  Little  girls 
arc  most  addicted  to  this  practice.  It  is  injurious  to  the  optic  nerve, 
which  is  irritated  by  the  sudden  changes  of  objects  passing  before  it, 
and  also  to  the  brain,  whose  function  of  distributing  nervo-electricity 
to  the  system  is  partially  suspended.  A  rapid  spiral  motion,  in  brief, 
tends  to  destroy  the  general  harmony  of  the  physical  functions. 
School-teachers  should  have  an  eye  to  their  pupils  out  of  as  well  as  in 
school,  and  discourage  all  practices  so  obviously  injurious. 

THE    CIGARETTE    HABIT. 

I  once  indited  an  essay  entitled  *'Thc  Ambition  of  Atoms."  in 
which  I  endeavored  to  show  how  what  we  call  inorganic  particles  of 
matter  exhibited  sufficient  intelligence  to  associate  themselves  together 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  more  beautiful  and  attractive,  as  illustrated  in 
the  rock-crystals,  the  rhombs  of  calcspar,  the  stalactites,  and  stalag- 
mites, the  cubes  of  sea-salt,  the  needles  of  nitre,  the  precious  stones, 
and  the  ice  which  forms  upon  the  window-panes  in  freezing  weather. 
This  ambition  exhibits  itself  throughout  all  Nature,  and  suggests  quite 
irresistibly  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.     Nowhere  is  it  more 
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nutkedly  «xliiblt«l  llian  id  Che  email  buj.     He  no  sooucr  gcta  into  long 

Irousera  than  he  wanU  to  be  a  man — every  Inch  8  man.     As  the  ycar.^i 

do  not  fly  fut  enough,  and  Ihc  object  of  hia  ambilioa  seems  to  he  afiir 

off,  he  ImilalCH  the  practices  of  his  seniors,  and  llic  virtues  being  harder 

10  acquire  Ihan  the  vices,  he  Daiiirally  tails  into  Iho  latter.    One  or  the 

lUMt  common  U  smoking  tobacco.     To  help  the  small  boy  aloug  In 

a<1op[ing  Ibo   tobacco   habit,   some   man   having  an  eye  to    business 

devised  a  small  cigar  made  by  rolling  Sno  cut  lul«cco  in  rice  paper. 

Thisliltledevicebecamoattractive  tomcn  who  did  not  quite  like  tlie 

usual  pipe  or  cigar,  and  was  still  more  largely  adopted  by  women  of 

coDvivial  taxlcs,  hut  to  none  was  it  a  greater  boon  than  to  the  small  boy. 

With  this  be  could  mingle  vrith  his  youthful  nssocialcs  with  the  same 

sportive  lira  he  observed  among  his  senioix,  and  he  could  Imagine 

himself  to  bo  in  manners  and  accomplish  men  is  a   full-fledged   man. 

The  results  to  the  dealers  in  tobacco  can  bo  siirocwhat  measured  when 

it  is  stated   that  in   1886  there   were  manufactured  in   this  country 

1,810. 901, SnO   cigarelles,   and    at    IhU  time  4.000,  QUO, OOO  are   placed 

annually  on  Iho  market.    The  manufacturers  Btoully  Insist  that  nothing 

worse  than  the  tobacco  weed  Is  put  into  these  cigarettes,  ullhougb  it  is 

charged   by   many  that  tlicy  contain  opium,   morphine,   bclladonnii, 

cannabis  tndica,  cocaine,  and  other  {lowerful  narcotics,  and  to  these 

adulterations  Is  attributed  the  Imneful  elTecta  observed  upon  the  small 

boy.     To  my  mind  II  Is  quite  objectionable  enough  that  they  contain 

tobacco.     The  etlecls  of  tobacco  upon  tlio  human  system  will  be  suffl' 

ciently  presented  further  on  without  mentioning  them  here.     (See  "Bad 

Habits  of  Manhood  and  Womanhood."}    I  might  add.  however,  to  what 

i)  uld  in  that  place,  tliat  Dr.  Pmncis  Dowling  has  been  Investigating 

IheeSedsof  tobacco  on  the  viHion.    The  Ilcallh  Magimne  says  "he 

lienooally  tested  the  vision  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  employed  in  n 

large  tobacco  factory.     He  found  tliat  vision  was  very  greatly  dimln. 

l«h«l  In  nearly  one-tliird  the  entire  number.     In  thirty  cases  there  was 

very  icrlniis  Impairnicnt  of  vision  and  the  men  were  almost  absolutely 

culor-hllnd.    In  scventy-flvc,  or  one-half  the  total  number,  there  was  u 

■■enUient  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  accouipanying  defects  in  vision. 

Other  stalbtics  eiiually  convincing  might  be  quoted."  and,  says  tiiEs 

authority,    "what  toltacco  does  for  the  nervea  of  the  sighl.  it  dots  lo 

(Very  otlicT  ucrve  in  the  body."     It  has  been  charged  that  the  cigarette 

Vroiluces  Insanliy,  Imi  Chirk  Bell  is  quoted  as  having  presented  on  some 

puhlic  occuion  "letter  after  letter  from  neurolo^sls.  alienists,  and 

■uporlntenilcnis  of  Insane  nsylums,"  probably  all  smokers,  "to  the  effect 

•Ul  cigaretm  had  never  caused   tusanlty."    This   reminds   mo  of  n 

««llwiuy  Ih-Iwkq  •■  Siratrkut  "  anil  a  physician.     Queried  the  former  : 

'  Doctor,  do  you  hellevo  that  smoking  cigarettes  ever  made  one  craiy  T " 

"  J  MH  not  K)  lurQ  alwut  that,"  quickly  replied  the  doctor,  '  btit  I  O'j 
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suspect  that  craziness  has  caused  a  good  mauy  people  to  take  up  cigar- 
ettes 1  '*  (While  reading  proof  of  this  matter.  New  York  papers  give  the 
story  of  a  young  man,  twenty  years  old,  made  insane  through  their  exces- 
sive use).  Health  authorities  and  others  are  so  aroused  in  opposition  to 
the  cigarette  that  laws  are  being  enacted  in  many  States  in  our  Union, 
forbidding  under  heavy  penalties  tbe  sale  of  cigarettes  to  young  men 
under  a  certain  age.  It  is  stated,  too,  that  tbe  School  Board  of  the  City 
of  New  York  requires  all  applicants  for  tbe  responsible  position  of 
teacher  to  be  examined  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  and  that  one  of 
the  causes  for  rejecting  an  applicant  is  the  manifestation  of  any  signs 
of  impairment  from  the  use  of  either  tobacco  or  liquor.  It  is  said  that 
"the  cigarett^e  flend  is  ruled  out."  Some  foreign  countries,  noticeably 
Norway,  are  pursuing  a  similar  drastic  policy,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  latter  has  enacted  a  statute  forbidding  the  sale  of  tobacco  or 
cigarettes  to  youths  under  sixteen  without  signed  orders  from  adults. 
**  Even  tourists  who  offer  cigarettes  to  youths  render  tbemselves  liable 
to  prosecution,  while  tbe  police  are  empowered  to  confiscate  the  pipes, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes  of  youths  who  smoke  in  the  public  streets,  a  fine 
for  the  offence  being  likewise  imposed  which  may  be  anywhere  between 
two  shillings  and  five  pounds.'*  The  New  York  Tribune,  from  which 
these  quotations  are  made,  adds :  "  King  James's  counterblast  against 
tobacco  was  light  in  comparison  with  the  robust  counterpu£f  of  the 
Storthing,  mast  of  t/ie  members  of  which  are  smokers  and  know  what  they 
are  legislating  about." 

Precisely  so  I  While  the  fathers,  and  in  some  cases,  the  mothers, 
of  these  youths  are  making  no  secret  of  smoking  cigars  or  cigarettes, 
they  are  trying  ineffectually  to  prevent  their  children  by  law  from 
imitating  their  pernicious  example.  In  this  broad  country  the  same 
example  is  given  to  the  young.  There  can  bo  no  question  of  the 
physical  evils  resulting  to  father  and  child  from  the  use  of  the  poisonous 
weed,  but  if  we  would  save  our  boys  from  such  a  destructive  habit  we 
must,  in  view  of  the  monkey-like  imitativeness  of  our  children,  show 
our  sincerity  by  abjuring  tobacco  ourselves,  and  when  I  say  ourselves, 
let  it  not  be  implied  that  I  personally  use  tobacco,  for  I  never  did.  But 
we  will  let  this  suffice  for  the  boy  and  the  cigarette.  For  a  fuller 
exposition  of  the  effects  of  tobacco,  whether  used  by  a  child  or  adult, 
see  the  next  essay. 

To  make  healthy  men  and  women,  an  entire  revolution  is  necessary 
in  the  training  of  children.  Very  few  girls  and  boys,  nowadays, 
bloom  into  womanhood  and  manhood  with  healthy  physical  organ- 
Isms.  Some  of  the  causes  arc  indicated  in  what  has  been  said  in  this 
essay.  The  principal  errors  iu  their  training  have  been  brieliy  alluded 
to,  and  a  thousand  minor  ones  cannot  fail  to  su^^^est  thcn^selves  tQ  tU9 
cxperience4  mother, 
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Bad  Habits  of  Maahood  and  WomanhooJ. 

It  is  B  trili;  atla^i;  tliat  "man  is  a.  creature  of  babil,"  Indeed, 
tvery  mun.  woman,  and  child  Los  liablta  of  some  kind,  and  Dearly  every 
person  la  addicted  to  what  are  culled  XinA  habits  In  some  extent.  It  Is  a 
good  habit  to  speak  well  of  your  neighbor,  insiead  of  Baying  hard 
things  about  him,  even  when  he  provokes  you.  It  la  a  good  liabit  In 
■'  do  unio  olhers  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you."  It  is  a  good 
habit  to  preserve  personal  cleanliness  Inside  and  out,  by  keeping  thu 
nuler  skin  or  cuticle  free  from  all  obstructing  accumulatioiis  and  excre- 
tions, and  the  Inside  skin,  or  mucous  membraue,  unctintaminated 
by  noxious   vapors,   poisonous  drinks,    un-  f,„.  nn. 

wholesome  food,  cxcrementltious  cagorge- 
ments,  and  vitiated  secretiona.  Every  prac- 
tice, Indeed,  which  makes  the  conscience 
clearer,  the  tnind  happier,  and  tlic  functions 
of  the  whole  system  more  regular  and  thor- 
ough in  their  pcrformaoce,  may  be  put  down 
ana  good  habit,  and  every  pracli':e  producing 
an  opposite  effect  may  be  denounced  as  a  bnd 
habit.  It  should  also  be  borne  In  mlud  that 
what  we  may  Indulge  in,  or  pursue  occnaion- 
(illy  with  beneSt,  may  Injure  us  if  it  become 
a  habit,  aDd  lliat  self-deception  is  easy  If 
wilful  IgDomnce  la  encouraged. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  of  bad  habits  is  the  uso  of  tobacco. 
Tills  poisoaoui  weed  is  extensively  used  by  nearly  every  communily  of 
p<-nplc  un<ler  the  sun.  In  New  York  City  alone  there  arc  hundreds  of 
thnusands  of  smokers,  and  ni^arly  as  many  chewers  of  tobacco,  to  say 
nothing  of  snuH-takera.  It  is  estimated  that  ils  citlxcns  spend  more  for 
cigars  than  they  do  for  bread.  The  Europeans,  and  the  present  while 
inhabitants  of  this  continent,  borrowed  the  habit  of  smoking  of  the 
aborigines  of  America,  and  the  Asiatics  somehow  or  other  got  Imld  of 
the  trick  themselves,  tiauy  fashionable  ladies  on  bolh  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  smoke  their  cigarettes,  and  a  cigar-tlealer  In  Boston  makes  llie 
Mlnunding  announcement  that  lie  sells  an  average  of  three  hundred 
eigart  dally  for  the  use  of  the  fair  ouen  of  New  England.  According 
to  Johnson,  every  female  In  the  big  empire  of  China,  "  from  the  age  ol 
eight  ur  nlnr,  wears  as  an  appendage  In  her  dress  a  small  silken  pocket, 
to  hold  tobacco  anil  a  l>i[>e."  Tlie  Japanese  also  smoke,  women  as  well 
as  men.  A.  majority  of  men  all  over  the  world  smoke,  or  chew,  and 
not  a  few  Imys  follow  their  llluslritms  example.  The  poet  Milton  was 
a  moderate  smoker,  and  Lanib,  at  one  lime,  carried  smoking  lo  a  grc»l 
azccM.    The  blier.  In  a  letter  lo  Wonhworth.  said  :     "Tobacco  haa 
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lM?en  lay  evening  comfort  and  morning  curse  for  Ihese  five  yairs." 
The  great  preaclier  RoboK  Hnll  eiNlmed  to  have  adopted  the  habii  of 
smoking  to  qualify  himself  for  the  Eocietf  of  a  certain  Doctor  of 
DiriDltjr  (?),  aod  llDallf  lie  1>«'nmc  so  much  of  a.  slave  to  k,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  overcome  il.  He  thanked  somebody  who  wa«  trying 
lo  reform  lilm  for  Adam  (.'larke's  pamphlet  on  "  The  t'ac  and  Abuse  of 
Tobacco."  following  wiih  the  exclamalioe,  "I  cannot  refute  his  ar- 
gument, and  I  cannot  give  up  smoking  ! "  A  friend  one  day  acco«led 
hicn  with,  "Ah  I    I  flod  jou  again  at  your  idol  I"    Whereupon  Uall 


reaponded,  "Tealfrurtiiiff  it  i  "  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  who  llrat  appeared 
lo  England  with  a  pipe  nf  tobacco  In  his  mouih.  was  said  to  have  had  a 
bucket  of  water  thrown  on  hini  by  his  servant  who.  seeing  the  smoke 
luiuing  from  bis  mouth,  supposed  him  lo  Ire  on  fire. 

In  portions  of  Ihc  Southern  Stales,  a  practice  called  "dipping"  is 
Indulged  In  lo  a  disgusting  extent  among  women.  A  little  mop  Is 
made  by  mashing  the  end  of  a  stick  of  pine,  or  some  other  soft  wood, 
and  with  this  instrument  esufl  Is  nilibcd  sumelimcs  for  hours  at  a  lime 
on  the  lips,  teeth,  and  giimi.    A  young  miss  in  Arkaoaas  died  from  the 
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HIects  at  anulT-ili|ipiog.  sho  liaving  falkn  aslerp  with  a  niop  in  her 
UDUlh.  "A  post-morri^tn  EXamiualion."  remarked  llie  newspaper, 
"  revealed  tlie  Ttu't  that  she  had  Bwalloncd  tho  Juice  coDiainlDg  a  larga 
quantity  of  nkoUne,  which  Is  a  deadly  poiBoo.  Her  tips,  cheeks,  an] 
brcaat  were  amcared  with  the  foul  MuB  In  her  djtrtg  Blmg);le3  nloae 
la  bi>r  room."  This  is  chucking,  to  be  sure;  hut  many  ladies  aud 
■UDiu  gcntlemL-D,  wlio  would  be  allocked  to  hear  ol  a  f  rieod  having  coo- 
tractcd  the  linbit  of  snuff -dipping,  may  be  caught  snuffing  powdered 
tobwro  lolo  Iheir  noses,  if  you  wateh  llicm  closely.  By  some  micro- 
Kopic  dblinclion,  not  perceptible  from  a  physiological  slund-poiot, 
■nuff-taking  is  considered  more  respectable  ibao  souff-dipping,  and  yet, 
many  American  ladles,  moving  in  raahionable  aoctety,  are  C0D8rmc<I 
anuS-dippers.  The  gentleman  who  solaces  blmscir  with  a  fine  Havana 
cigar,  considers  anuff -dipping  and  snulT-taking  detestable — caanol 
imaglDe  what  makes  women  do  such  disgusting  lliinga  t  Meanwhile, 
Another  individuul  with  a  streak  of  tobacco  juice  in  the  comers  of  bta 
lips  lutruites  bis  presence,  and  argues  (really  with  truth)  that  bis  habil 
is  not  so  Injurious  as  Ibiit  of  Ibe  smoker  I  Now,  the  long  and  abort  ot 
the  wlioli!  matter  h  tbb :  Tobacco  ia  n  medicinal  plant,  Just  as  much 
u  belladonna,  stramonium,  byoscyumuH.  etc,,  nil  of  which  belong  to 
theaame  order,  and  should  not  be  indulged  in  by  hcallliy  persons  any 
more  than  cathartics  and  emetics.  It  is  a  very  active  narcotic  and 
sU-rnutalory,  and  should  only  be  ufK'il  by  neuralgic  and  catarrhal 
Invalids,  or  tlioac  troubled  with  constipation,  and  then  only  for  a 
limtlvd  linii',  and  by  the  dlnx;tion  of  u  phyaiclnn.  iLa  habitual  use  by 
bcallby  jieoplc  ia  attended  with  Injury  to  Ihc  nervcj  and  blood.  The 
poisoniius  properties  of  tobacco  are  forcibly  exhibited  in  the  following 
eatract*  from  a  littlu  work  by  Dr.  AlcotL,  and  from  olbcr  publlcatlona. 


"By  Ibe  ordinary  process  of  distillation,  an  alkaline  principle  In 
small  quantity  is  obtained,  called  by  chemists  '  nicolin,'  as  well  as  an 
oily  aubstancc  called  '  nicotian  Inc.'  A  drop  of  either  of  these,  but 
capecUlly  of  the  former.  Is  found  sufficient  to  destroy  life  In  a  dog  of 
tnoderslo  sfxe  ;  and  two  drops  destroy  tbc  largest  and  most  fierce. 
Small  birds  perish  at  the  bare  approut^h  of  a  small  tube  holding  ll. 

"  There  Is  another  oil  procured  from  tobacco,  by  distilling  it  at  a 
temperatum  aUive  that  of  Inillog  water,  called  fmpgrtu'nalie  oil.  It  is 
of  a  dark  hniwn  color  and  baa  a  smell  exactly  like  that  of  old  and 
■iroog  tobacco  pi]n.'8.  A  drop  of  It  forced  into  the  lower  portion  of  tho 
Intestine  of  a  cat  causes  death,  in  most  Instances,  in  about  five  roiuulen ; 
and  two  drops,  appliud  in  Ibu  same  way  to  a  dog,  are  often  followed  by 
ft  similar  mulL 
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"  The  experiments  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based  have  been 
repeated  and  verified  in  this  country  bj  Dr.  Mussej.  His  subjects 
were  dogs,  squirrels,  cats,  and  mice.  The  following  are  among  the 
most  important  of  his  experiments  : 

"Two  drops  of  oil  of  tobacco,  placed  on  the  tongue,  were  sufficient 
to  destroy  life  in  cats  which  had  been  brought  up,  as  it  were,  in  the 
midst  of  tobacco  smoke,  in  three  or  four  minutes.  Three  drops  rubbed 
on  the  tongue  of  a  full-sized  young  cat  killed  it  in  less  than  three 
minutes.  One  drop  destroyed  a  half-grown  cat  in  five  minutes.  Two 
drops  on  the  tongue  of  a  red  squirrel  destroyed  it  in  one  minute.  A 
small  puncture  made  in  the  tip  of  the  nose  with  a  surgeon's  needle, 
bedewed  with  the  oil  of  tobacco,  caused  death  in  six  minutes." 

I4f€  lUusinUed  says  :  "  There  is  infinitely  more  poison  in  one 
package  of  tobacco  than  in  the  tinfoil  that  surrounds  hundreds.  If 
anybody  doubts  it,  let  him  but  hold  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in  the 
smoke  that  curls  up  from  burning  tobacco,  and  after  a  pipeful,  or  a 
cigar  has  been  devoured,  scrape  the  condensed  smoke  from  the  paper, 
and  put  a  very  small  amount  on  the  tongue  of  a  cat,  and  he  will  see 
her  die  by  strokes  of  paralysis  in  fifteen  minutes." 

Mr.  Barrow,  the  African  traveller,  assures  us  that  the  Hottentots 
use  this  plant  for  destroying  snakes.  ' '  A  Hottentot, "  says  he,  **  applied 
some  of  it  from  the  short  end  of  his  wooden  pipe  to  the  mouth  of  the 
snake  while  darting  out  his  tongue.  The  eflfcct  was  as  instantaneous  as 
that  of  an  electric  shock.  With  a  momentary  convulsive  motion,  the 
snake  half  twisted  itself,  and  never  stirred  more  ;  and  its  muscles  were 
so  contracted  that  the  whole  animal  felt  as  hard  and  rigid  as  if  dried  in 
the  sun." 

"The  tea  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  tobacco,"  said  Dr.  Mussey, 
"  Introduced  into  the  human  body  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  spasm, 
has  been  known  repeatedly  to  destroy  life." 

Dr.  Rush  said,  that  even  when  used  in  moderation,  "tobacco 
causes  dyspepsia,  headache,  tremors,  vertigo,  and  epilepsy."  "It  pro- 
duces," be  again  said,  "  many  of  those  diseases  which  are  supposed  to 
be  seated  in  the  nerves."  "  I  lost  a  young  man,"  he  added,  "  seventeen 
years  of  age,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  whose  disorder  was  brought 
on  by  intemperate  use  of  cigars." 

All  empyreumatic  substances  impair  digestion  by  interfering  with 
the  action  of  the  animal  matter,  the  pepsin,  which  is  the  principal 
solvent  agent  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Bbhop  Ames,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  one  time 
expressed  to  the  New  England  Conference  his  opinion  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  funds  for  superannuated  preachers  is  paid  to  men  men- 
tally and  physically  disqualified  by  the  use  of  tobacco. 
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Dr.  Woodward,  After  presentiDg  a  long  amy  of  facto  showing  the 
tendency  of  tobacco  to  produce  disease — apoplexy,  aphony,  hypochon- 
dria, consumption,  epilepsy,  headache,  tremors,  Tertigo,  dyspepsia^ 
cancer,  and  insanity—concludes  with  the  following  Inquiry:  "Who 
can  doubt  that  tobacco,  iu  each  of  the  yarious  ways  in  which  it  has 
been  customarily  u.sod.  1ms  destroyed  more  lives  and  broken  down  the 
health  of  more  useful  members  of  society,  than  have  been  suflferera 
from  the  complaint  in  question  (bronchitisX  up  to  the  present  time,  or 
than  ever  will  be  hereafter  ?  " 

Protessor  Silliman  mentioned  an  affecting  case  of  a  young  student 
in  Yale  College,  who  fell  a  victim  to  tobacco.  "  He  entered,"  said  he, 
**  with  an  athletic  frame  ;  but  he  acquired  the  habit  of  using  tobacco, 
and  would  sit  and  smoke  whole  hours  together.  His  friends  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  quit  the  practice,  but  he  loved  bis  lust,  and  would  have 
it,  live  or  die,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  he  went  down  to  the  grave 
a  suicide.  *'  Professor  Silliman  mentioned  also  the  case  of  another  young 
man,  in  the  same  institution,  who  was  sacrificed  by  the  same  poisonous 
weed.  Professor  Pond,  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  related 
one  or  two  similar  cases  of  studento  whom  he  knew  at  Andover  and 
elsewhere. 

A  distinguished  medical  man  at  Brighton,  England,  has  given  a 
list  of  sixteen  cases  of  paralysis  produced  by  smoking,  which  came  to 
his  own  knowledge  within  the  brief  period  of  six  months. 

All  that  one  may  read  of  the  fatal  effects  of  a  few  drops  of  nico- 
tine on  animals  or  the  testimony  of  doctors  and  professors  concerning 
the  depressing,  even  paralyzing,  effects  of  tobacco  on  boys  and  men, 
when  used  continuously  or  in  excess,  cannot  so  profoundly  impress 
anyone  of  the  evil  as  personal  observation.  The  writer  will  never  for- 
get the  night  be  spent  in  watching  at  the  bedside  of  a  man  who  should 
have  been  "  in  the  prime  of  life,"  but  who  lay  prostrate,  almost  totally 
paralyzed,  from  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  Otherwise  bis  habits  had 
not  been  far  from  right,  but  he  was  so  saturated  with  tobacco  poison 
that  it  not  only  stained  his  skin,  but  it  soaked  deeply  into  the  nerve 
centres  themselves  until  the  paralysis  became  general,  and  extended  to 
the  heart,  causing  death.  Our  ffarM  Journal  has  gathered  and  con- 
tributes the  following  facts  in  regard  to  tobacco  :  "  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  a  very  elaborate  paper, 
drawn  up  with  great  care,  asserts  that  '  statistics  show  that  in  exact 
proportion  with  the  increased  consumption  of  tobacco  by  its  habitues  is 
the  increase  of  disease  in  the  nervous  centres  ( insanity,  general  paraly- 
sis, paraplegia),  and  certain  cancerous  affections.'  It  maybe  said  in 
reply,  that  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Hungarians  are  inveterate  smokers, 
and  yet  are  little  affected  by  these  nervous  diseases.  But  M.  Jolly  ac- 
counU  for  their  exemption  by  the  fact  that  the  tobacco  used  by  them 
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Ib  of  a  much  milder  form,  containing  slight  proportions  of  nicotine,  and 
sometimes  none  at  all.  Excessive  indulgence,  therefore,  does  little  harm 
in  this  direction  ;  and  no  case  of  general  or  progressive  paralysis  has  been 
discovered  in  the  East,  where  this  mild  tobacco  is  in  use.  M.  Moscan 
says :  '  The  cause  is  plain  enough,  and  evidently  physiological.  In 
all  the  regions  of  the  Levant  they  do  not  intoxicate  themselves  with 
nicotine  or  alcohol,  but  saturate  themselves  with  opium  and  perfumes, 
sleeping  away  their  time  in  torpor,  indolence,  and  sensuality.  They 
narcotize,  but  do  not  nicotize  themselves,  and  if  opium,  as  has  been 
said,  is  the  poison  of  the  intellect  of  the  East,  tobacco  may  one  day  in 
the  West  prove  the  poison  of  life  itself.  It  is  the  nicotine,  in  the  strong- 
er tobacco  used  in  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  which 
proves  so  pernicious,  and  the  French  physicians  hold  that  paralysis  is 
making  rapid  advance  under  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.' " 

German  physicians  state  in  their  periodicals  that,  of  the  deaths 
occurring  among  men  in  that  country,  between  eighteen  and  thirty -five 
years  of  age,  one-half  die  from  the  effects  of  smoking.  They  unequiv- 
ocally assert  that  "tobacco  bums  out  the  blood,  the  teeth,  the  eyes, 
and  the  brain."  It  has  been  observed  that  the  manufacturers  of  this 
article  carry  pale,  ghastly  countenances ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  few  of 
them  live  to  old  age.  Agriculturists  say  that  it  soon  poisons  the  soil  on 
which  it  grows,  or  rather  that  it  impoverishes  the  soil  more  than  any 
other  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

All  the  foregoing  facts  have  been  gathered  up  from  various  sources, 
and  enough  more  might  be  presented  to  fill  a  volume  like  this. 
But  there  is  one  difficulty  induced  by  tobacco  which  I  have  not  seen 
other  medical  writers  advert  to.  Tobacco  is  the  cause  of  impotency  among 
men.  All  violations  of  the  laws  of  health  exhibit  their  effects  first  up- 
on the  weakest  parts  of  the  system.  Every  individual  has  some  part  less 
able  ta resist  disease  than  another,  and  as  the  procreative  system,  from 
childhood  to  age,  is  usually  more  abused  than  any  other,  not  excepting 
that  ever-to-be-pitied  organ,  the  poor  stomach,  it  is  more  liable  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  human  machinery  to  suffer  from  the  nerve- 
destroying  effects  of  tobacco.  To  illustrate  this  proposition,  let  me  give 
you  in  Fig.  62  a  picture  of  three  sticks  of  wood  having  weak  points. 
The  one  marked  a  has  a  knot  in  its  centre.  A  strain  coming  upon  the 
stick  will  manifestly  break  it  in  two  in  the  middle  ;  h  has  a  worm-hole 
near  the  right  end,  and  any  child  would  say  that  in  bending  it,  if  it 
breaks,  it  will  give  way  where  the  worm  has  punctured  it ;  c  has 
been  whittled  down  pretty  small  to  the  left,  and  here  it  will  break 
when  any  pressure  is  placed  upon  it.  Now,  we  will  call  a  a  man  with 
weakened  procreative  organs,  h  a  person  with  a  weak  stomach,  e  an 
individual  with  contracted  chest  and  weak  lungs.  The  gradual  use  of 
tobacco  will  make  a  impotent,  h  a  melancholy  dyspeptic,  e  a  victim  to 
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coiuumption.  But,  tu  I>efore  reniarked.  more  have  abused  or  neglected 
tbe  organs  of  gCDerolion  IhoD  have  ever  injured  tbc  stomscti,  or  luogs, 
and  consequently,  it  h  no  uucommoa  Ibiog  for  tbe  pbyatcian  to  be  called 
upon  b;  atlilelie- look  log  Bmokem,  cbcncrs.  or  so  11  Hers,  nbocomplaJD 
tbat  Ibey  bave  loal  all  power  in  Ibe  genital  organs.  The  elTect  tobacco 
bad  produced  In  ibrse  cases  is  made  Btlll  more  apparent  wben  tbe 
reader  remembers  tiie  paralyang  propertlcH  of  the  plant.  TbcD,  again, 
let  joung  ineD  remcinbcr  Ibal  En  additlou  to  impotence  often  result- 
ing from  tbe  bubllual  use  of  lobacco,  tbe  beauty  of  tbc  face  is  impaired 
by  il.  The  Bfolpel.  tbe  moutb-piece  of  tlie  eminent  surgeon.  Dr. 
Dixon,  wbllc  be  lived,  presented  tbia  fat^l  In  lauguage  vblcb  I  csonot 
do  better  ttiao  quote  here  :  "  Botb  smoldng  and  chewing,"  remarlied 
the   distinguished  editor,  Tm.m. 

"  produce  marked  allerations 
In  the  most  cspresaivc  teat- 
urea  of  the  [ace.  Tbe  lips 
are  closed  by  a  circular 
muscle  wbicb  completely  sur- 
rounds tbcm.  and  tomiB  their 
plumpy  rulacss.  Now,  every 
muscle  of  the  l>o<ly  is  devel- 
oped In  precise  ratio  wttb  its 
ute,  as  moat  young  men 
know — tbey  endeavor  to  de- 
velop Ihelr  muscle  in  Iho 
gymnasium.  In  spitting,  and  holding  the  cigar  In  the  mouth,  the 
muscle  Is  In  constant  une  :  hence  tbe  coarse  appcaruDce  and  irregular 
derelopmcDl  of  tbe  lips,  when  compared  10  the  rest  of  tbe  (ealurea,  iu 
chewers  and  smokers."  It  is  not  pleasant  lo  tbink  of  tiecoming  im- 
potent and  ugly,  and  Htill  It  is  a  more  iJurmiDg  relleetEun  that  so  many 
people  are  i>olBoiiing  themselves. 


While  hardly  wHliog  to  aid  and  abet  those  who  will  smoke,  despite 
what  hygienic  science  Icacbex,  I  am  disposed  to  present  before  closlDg, 
aome  hints  to  smokers  wblcb  have  been  olfered  by  a  German  pliysictuD. 
vbo  Is  probably  a  smoker  himself,  and  speaks  from  personal  eipcrienee, 
■a  well  OM  [rum  hiit  profeasional  observations  for  maiiy  years,  aa  statinl 
In  tbc  namuieevtieal  JCni,  from  wblcb  the  quotation  is  taken.  It 
mppe^n  that  lie  bos  been  watching  Ibe  "  moulh,  teeth,  stomach,  lungs. 
Itewt,  and  ikiti  of  the  devotees  of  tobacco,"  with  tbe  cloaesl  attention, 
■nd  urges  the  observation  of  tbe  following  rules:  "The  first  and 
toiemoit  b  never  to  smoke  before  brcakfrutt,  ni>r.  as  a  rule,  when  Ibe 
■tomacb  Is  em|rty.     Never  smoke  during  any  exertion  of  great  physical 
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energy,  as  dancing,  running,  cycling,  mountain  climbing,  or  rowing, 
and  especially  if  in  a  contest.  Never  follow  '  the  bad  custom  of  the 
French  and  the  Russians '  by  allowing  the  smoke  to  pass  through  the 
nose ;  never  inhale  it  through  the  nose.  Keep  the  smolse  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  eyes  and  nose ;  the  longer  the  pipe  the  better ;  the 
use  of  a  short  pipe  during  work  is  to  be  avoided.  A  pipe  is  the  most 
wholesome  form  of  smoking.  Always  throw  away  your  cigar  as  soon 
as  you  have  smoked  four-fifths  of  it.  The  smoker  should  rinse  his 
mouth  with  a  glass  of  water  in  which  a  teaspoonful  of  table  salt  has 
been  dissolved.  It  should  be  used  as  a  gargle  at  night,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  every  cavity  in  the  teeth  is  well  washed  with  it." 
When  one  has  to  carefully  obey  the  foregoing  instructions  to  avoid 
being  fatally  poisoned  by  a  weed  which  is  filthy  as  well  as  injurious, 
the  best  advice  is :    Do  not  smoke  at  all. 

In  some  countries  Indian  hemp  is  the  fashionable  poison,  in  others, 
the  betel  nut,  and  to  sum  up  all,  there  are  about  three  hundred  millions 
of  opium-eaters  !  Verily,  it  seems  as  if  mankind  were  universally  bent 
on  sclf-dest ruction,  and  that  those  who  put  the  razor  to  the  throat  are 
the  impatient  few  who  cannot  await  the  gradual  results  of  the  popular 
methods  of  suicide. 

INTEMPERANCE   IN  THE   USB  OF  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

The  prevalence  and  fatal  consequences  of  intemperance  in  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  have  been  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  "The 
Liquids  we  Drink  ;"  likewise  the  injurious  results  of  excessive  meat- 
eating  under  the  caption  of  *'  The  Pood  we  Eat."  It  is  only  necessary 
to  advert  to  them  in  this  place  in  order  to  remind  the  reader  that  there 
are  other  popular  habits,  equally  as  destructive  to  health  as  the  use  of 
tobacco.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  human  nature  not  "to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,"  and  frequently  the  tobacco-chewer  will  upbraid  his 
brother  for  drinking,  and  tice  tersa,  and  the  excessive  meat-eater 
moralizes  on  both  of  these  practices,  while  the  pork-eater  considers 
himself  the  very  paragon  of  sobriety.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the 
temperance  philanthropists  who  are  making  such  strenuous  efforts  to 
put  down  the  rum-sellers,  are  themselves  constant  patrons  of  the  hog- 
butcher,  and  do  not  dream  that  they  are  inconsistent.  By  eating  dis- 
tillery-fed pork,  they  actually  consume  second-hand  liquor,  or,  in  other 
words,  eat  it  after  the  hogs  have  drunk  of  it,  and  still  they  would 
religiously  refuse  a  piece  of  mince  pie  which  was  known  to  contain 
brandy.  Now,  my  object  in  writing  thus,  is  not  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
the  philanthropic  movements  of  the  day,  but  rather  to  suggest  for  them 
a  wider  scope,  and  Judicious  action.  The  starting  of  "tea  saloons"  to 
draw  away  the  patrons  of  liquor  saloons  is  at  least  questionable,  as  to  real 
benefit  and  lasting  advantage. 
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Bad  babltB  lo  dress  have  beeo  iovcstigated  under  the  head  of  "The 
Clothes  we  Wear."  but  as  1  declined  in  Ibat  platv  to  treat  of  the  evils  of 
ligbl  lociog,  I  will  devote  a  little  space  to  ihem  here,  laasmiicb  as  It  Is  a 
practice  more  deslrucllve  to  heallh  and  longevity  in  fasbiooable  circles 
than  tobacco^hewiog.  liquor-driDklng,  or  pork-eating.  Women  vho 
-  will  not  put  tbeir  arms  Ihrougb  riimjugs  "  («a  aome  have  appropri- 
aielj  termed  the  elbows  of  liquor-topers),  must  not  consider  Ibcmselves 
Immaculate,  which  they  may  be  inclined  lo  do,  if  ouo  of  their  iniqultuus 
babits  Is  not  exposed  in  this  coDDectlou.  One  of  the  most  injurious 
effects  of  tight  laclDg  cau  be  seen  in  notit^ing  tbe  peculiar  ofllce  of  Ibe 
diaphragm,  as  represeoled  iu  Fig.  OU  ;  d  d  exhibit  the  diaphragm,  and 
M    M    M    the    abdominal 

muscles.     Tbe  flrxi  view  ^"-  •*■ 

represents  the  diaphragm 
as  it  appears  nbeo  air  U 
Inbaled,  tbe  other  na  when 
the  air  la  eipcltcd.  The 
diaphragm  rises  and  falls 
to  aid  the  lungs  !□  Inbnllng 
vital  ^r,  and  exhaling 
tbat  wbicb  has  liecu  de- 
prived of  its  electric  prop- 
erty and  loaded  wiili 
animal  effluvia. 

How  common  ll  U  for 
CTomen  to  complain  of 
thorlnt*!  0/  brtathl 
«lr«ngo  it  la  that  they  do 
Hot  ItDow  the  cause,  when 
Uiey  comprcM  the  cbcsi 
light  tbat  Ibe  free  action  | 
of  the  diaphragm  is  Intur- 
i^pted.  Of  the  many 
thoucaod  women  whose  lungs  I  have  ciamined,  at  least  scvcDty-flvc  per 
ocDi.  of  ibcm  could  cxpanil  Ibe  upper  parts  of  their  chest  from  oue  to 
Uiroe  inches,  by  tape  measurement,  while  the  expansive  powers  of  the 
lower  portions  were  often  less  tban  half  an  inch,  and  seldom  exceeded 
one.  In  Iboao  persona  who  have  not  habituated  themselves  lo  tho 
^rearing  of  light  clothes,  the  expansive  power  of  the  upper  and  lower 
■>«TtioDS  of  their  lungs  varies  only  about  a  quarter  lo  half  an  Inch, 
'^hernia,  In  fashionable  ladles,  it  almost  Invariably  variea  from  one  lo 
t'tartQ  locbca.    An^  woman  can  try  tbU  cxperimeDl  and  convince  tier- 
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self,  with  a  tape  measure,  placing  it  first  arouod  the  chest  immediately 
under  the  arms,  and  then  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lungs.  The 
experimenter,  after  adjusting  the  tape,  should  exhaust  the  air  from  the 
lungs  and  draw  the  tape  as  closely  as  possible  ;  then  inhale,  gradually 
allowing  the  tape  to  slip  through  the  fingers  until  the  lungs  are  swelled 
out  to  Uieir  utmost  capacity.  The  figures  on  the  tape  generally  give  a 
result  which  will  convince  the  fair  experimenter  that  she  has  been  from 
childhood  a  constant  violator  of  Naturc*s  laws. 

The  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  diaphragm  is  by  no  means 
the  only  evil  of  tight  lacing.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the 
electrical  radiations  are  impeded  thereby,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
a  still  greater  and  more  alarming  evil.  I  allude  to  the  pressure  which 
is  thrown  upon  the  bowels,  and  from  the  bowels  upon  the  womb.  The 
peculiar  organism  of  woman  renders  the  practice  tenfold  more  in- 
jurious to  her  than  it  would  be  to  the  male.  The  shocking  prevalence 
of  prolapsus  uteri,  commonly  termed  falling  of  the  womb,  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  tight  lacing. 

The  great  mystery  to  me  is  that  women  lace  at  all.  A  majority  of 
them  who  do  are  members  of  Christian  churches,  and  are  instructed 
weekly  from  the  pulpit  that  the  works  of  God  are  perfect ;  do  they 
then  mean  to  wilfully  insult  the  wisdom  of  their  Creator  by  attempting 
to  impvore  upon  them  ?  Now  this  question  is  a  poser  to  those  who  be- 
long to  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  as  a  faithful  physiologist  I  am  in 
duty  bound  to  ask  it.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  wasp 
waists  are  pretty.  They  look  perfectly  horrible  /  I  would  rather  sec  a 
woman's  waist  as  big  round  as  a  bushel-basket  than  to  see  it  contracted 
to  a  size  a  trifle  larger  than  the  neck.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  many  of 
the  women  themselves  are  beginning  to  regard  small  waists  as  physical 
deformities.  One  of  them,  a  Mrs.  Merrifield,  speaks  right  out  as  fol- 
lows; 

A  NATURAL   WAIST.    . 

**  The  very  expression  '  a  small  waist '  implies  a  disproportion.  A 
small  waist  is  too  small  for  the  general  size  of  the  figure  to  which  it 
belongs,  just  as  a  low-pitched  room  or  a  narrow  room  is  too  low  or  too 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height.  A  well-proportioned  room  has  none 
of  these  defects  and  the  waist  of  a  well-proportioned  person  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  other  parts  of  the  figure. 

"The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  recognized  the  virtue  of 
small  waists  ;  and  a  modern  lady  would  be  in  agony  if  her  waist  were 
of  the  proportional  dimensions  of  those  of  some  antique  statues.  The 
celebrated  Venus  dc  Medicis — 'the  bending  statue  that  enchants  the 
world ' — has  what  would,  at  the  present  time,  be  called  a  large  waist ; 
yet  niodern  connoisseurs  and  artists  have  unanimously  declared  that 
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this  U  tbe  mo«t  perfect  female  form  which  the  art  of  ancient  or  mod- 
em times  has  transmUted  to  us.  Tbej  commend,  not  only  the  faultless 
shape  of  each  part,  but  the  admirable  proportion  ofone  part  to  another. 
Let  UB  devote  a  Bbort  space  to  a  few  observations  relative  to  the  dimeo- 
bIods  of  the  waist  uf  this  figure. 

"The  Venus  has  been  frequently  measured,  and  with  great  accu- 
racy, by  artists ;  hut  the  view  tabeo  is  a  pelntcr'a  view  of  a  flat  In- 
stead of  a  round  surface  ;  consequently.  Instead  of  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  waist,  wc  have  only  lia  breadllt  from  side  to  side,  and 
from  back  to  front 


rut-M. 


Fio.  K. 


"Tlic  whole  flgiirc  ia  divided  into  seven  heads  and  three-quarter 
IMrls  ;  each  hcaii  Inlo  four  parts,  and  each  part  Into  twelve  minims. 
"^'"C  diameter  of  llic  waist  from  side  to  side  is  one  head  (or  four  parts) 
^nd  eight  minims,  or  nearly  onc-seveoth  of  the  entire  height  ;  the  di- 
*tnMcr  from  front  to  Uatk  is  only  three  parts  and  seven  minims  ;  it  k, 

•  liercforc,  nearly  one-fourth  longer  In  one  direction  than  the  other. 
■'liis  is  the  flr^t  |)oiut  in  which   fashion  Is  at  variance  with  the  finest 

•  ortns  of  nature  and  art.  Fashion  requires  Ihat  the  waist  shall  be  round 
■■'Stead  of  oval,  and  she  allalns  her  objitt  by  compressing  the  lower 
*■'*".  which  ore  forced  closer  togellicr.  To  such  an  extent  U  this  cwn- 
"**^*^'loo  sometimes  carrieil,  that  the  impression  of  the  ribs  fa  left  per- 
'■*»aemly  upon  liic  liver. 

"  But  it  is  not  eulHclent  that  Ihe  waist  should  l)car  a  due  propor- 
Vfon  to  the  height,  it  must  also  be  pro]M>rtioniil  to  the  breadth  of  ' ' 
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shouldeiB.    Now,  the  YeDiu  is  Just  two  heads,  three  parts,  and  eight 
minims  acroes  the  shoulders— exactly  half  a  head   more  than  the 

Fio.  as. 


FRAaMIHT  OF  AHCmiT  (OKKSK)  MARBLB  STATU!  OP  TIKUS,  rR«mTVD  111  NAPLES 
MUSBVX,  ILLUSTRATIMO  DUB  PBOPOBTIOM8  OP  WAIST  IN  AN  IDBAL  PBIIALB  FOBM. 

diameter  of  her  waist  from  side  to  side.  When,  therefore,  there  is 
more  or  less  than  half  a  head  proportionate  difference  between  the 
breadth  across  the  shoulders  and  tlie  waist,  the  figure  is  deficient  in  just 
proportion.  It  is  to  be  obscrvecl  tliat  some  individuals  are  tall  and 
slight  i  crthers  short  and  broad  ;  in  all  cases,  however,  there  must  be  a 
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cixrespondiDg  agreement   I>elwe«a  the  breadth  of  Iho  shouIderB  and 
thai  of  llie  waist. 

■■  As  we  know  Ibe  two  (iiuinelcrs  of  tlic  waist,  we  are  able  lo  calfU- 
Inle  tbe  cfrcum Terence,  wbicb  is  equal  lo  Ibree  bcuds  aail  four  minims, 
or  aomewbal  more  llinn  two-flftlia  of  Dig  entire  bcigbt.  We  aball 
aMume  tbia  apiiroximatioa  to  Ih:  correct.  Now,  Ibe  real  beigbt  of  tbe 
Veoiw  de  Med  ids  being  four  feet  cleveo  inches,  and  two  linen,  and  her 
proporlionale  bcigbt  seven  and  Ibrcc-quarter  heads,  tbe  pro|M>rtioDal« 
circumference  of  her  waist,  bting  Ibree  beads  and  four  minims.  Is  equal 
to  Iwent^'four  Inches  elgbt  minims,  more  Iban  two-flfths.  It  may  be 
considered,  then,  that  a  well-proportioned  waist  should  be  at  Itiul  two- 
Sfthsof  the  height  of  Iho  figure.  Whatever  is  smaller  tban  this,  is 
dUproportioncd.  According  to  Ibla  scale,  therefore,  the  waist  of  a  per- 
son Ave  feet  three  Inches  high  should  not  be  less  Ibau  twcnty-flve  and  a 
quarter  inches  7  of  Ave  feet  Ave  inches,  twcntf-sjx  Inches  ;  of  Ave  feet 
seven  Inches,  twenty-six  and  three-quarter  inches ;  of  Qve  feet  eight 
Inches,  twenty-seven  and  a  quarter  inches. 

"  We  have  heard  of  a  young  lady  of  the  middle  height,  or  perhaps 
■umewhat  under  that  standard,  who  found  fault  with  her  stay-maker 
for  having  made  her  slays  nineteen  inches  round  the  w^t,  when  she 
knew  that  the  young  lady's  measure  was  eighteen  inchesi  Eighteen 
IncbcA  1  According  (o  scale  of  two-flftba  of  the  entire  Blature,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  under  Ibe  mark,  tbe  height  of  a  young  lady  whose 
waist  did  not  etcecd  eighteen  inches,  should  have  been  t/irec  feel  nina 
inchtt! — the  height  of  a  child,  with  the  prnporlioita  of  a  woman. 

"Enough  has  been  said,"  concludes  Mrs.  M.,  "to  convince  our 
rcadora  that  a  very  small  waist  is  a  defect  rather  tban  a  beauty,  and 
nolbing  can  be  truly  l>eAUtlful  which  is  out  of  pro|iortion.  Would  tbM 
we  could  also  eoDvioce  them  that  they  cannot  possess  au  excessively 
small  waist  without  the  certain  sacriflcc  of  Ibeir  health  ! " 

Would  Ibnt  the  female  portions  of  civilized  society  were  made  up 
of  Mrs.  Mcrriflclds,  and  my  word  for  it,  men  would  have  merrier 
and  more  lieauiiful  wives,  nud  healthier  children.  I  hiive  never  bad 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  MerriGeld,  and  know  not  if  she  is  pretty  or 
ugly,  but  If,  by  any  poBslbillly,  she  bo  the  lultcr,  her  offspring  cannot 
fall  to  be  both  handsome  and  healthy,  as  a  reward  to  the  mother  for 
her  obedience  to  Nature's  laws. 

In  thr  nkxt  PI.acr  I  should  treat  of  some  of  tbe  pernicious  babila 
of  married  people,  in  their  private  relations,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  extended  remarks  on  these  will  be  given  In  Part  Third.  They 
might  with  propriety  be  introduced  here,  for  they  are  common  causes 
of  nervous  and  bltHxl  derangements.  Rut  the  consideration  of  all 
maUcn  relating  to  marriage,  its  excesses,  etc.,  will  be  deferred  for  the 
place  ipeciAcd. 
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do  no  harm  if  they  do  no  good,^  in  the  preparation  of  such  panaceas* 
they  might  he  useful  for  the  relief  of  common  ills,  and  especially  con* 
venient  for  families  living  in  sparsely  inhahited  regions,  remote  from 
any  physician.  Just  as  our  old  grandmammas  in  our  childhood  used 
to  hang  up  in  the  attic  certain  useful  hut  mild  and  harmless  herbs  for 
minor  ills,  the  prudent  housewife  might  place  in  the  family  medicine- 
closet  certain  convenient  preparations  emanating  from  some  physician 
in  whom  she  has  implicit  confidence,  and  resort  to  them  for  ordinaiy 
coughs,  coUIr,  and  other  slight  ailments  which  can  be  checked  by  a 
mild  remedy  b<?forc  they  reach  the  stage  requiring  more  active  treat- 
ment. In  this  way  the  incipient  trouble  may  l)e  aborted.  8udi 
remedies,  if  they  should  fail  in  any  instance  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  case,  would  at  least  cause  no  aggravation  of  such  incipient  disease, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  many  proprietary  and  patent  medicines  con* 
tain  properties  that  never  should  be  administered  except  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  careful  physician. 

Arsenic-eating  is  a  habit  to  which  many  women  are  addicted  for 
the  improvement  of  their  complexions,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  marks 
of  age.  So  long  as  our  fashionable  women  are  ashamed  of  old  age,  and 
insist  on  being  considered  thirty  when  in  fact  they  are  on  the  shady 
side  of  fifty,  such  desperate  n'modies  for  the  marks  of  time  will  be  re- 
sorted to  by  many.  Young  girls,  too,  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  life 
itself  to  look  pretty,  and  especially  those  who  admire  "languishing 
beauties,"  will  continue  to  eat  arsenic,  or  any  other  iwwerful  drug,  if 
by  the  means  the  complexion  may  be  improved.  Until  common-sense 
and  the  laws  of  health  and  life  are  taught  in  the  family  as  well  as  in 
the  common  schools,  it  is  almost  useless  for  the  physician  to  "  croak," 
as  his  voice  of  warning  is  often  called. 

The  opium-eater  and  the  morphine  fiend  hardly  need  a  word  of 
caution  in  this  essay.  No  adult  becomes  addicted  to  a  habit  of  this 
kind  without  earnest  wonls  of  admonition  from  friends  and  medical 
advisers,  at  least  **  hardly  ever."  It  is  worse  than  the  liquor  habit,  and, 
if  possible,  more  destructive.  A  timely  bit  of  advice,  however,  to  thoae 
who  have  not  contracted  it  may  not  prove  amiss.  A  good  rule  for 
everyone  to  adopt  would  be  never  to  take  a  dose  of  opium  or  any  of 
its  preparations  except  by  the  prescription  of  a  physician,  and  a  timely 
word  to  the  latter  would  be  to  never  prescribe  any  preparation  of  this 
drug  to  relieve  pain  when  something  else  will  tolerably  well  answer  the 
same  purpose.  With  a  practice  of  over  forty  years  I  have  not  pre- 
scribed or  administered  as  much  opium  or  any  of  its  representatives  as  is 
usually  taken  by  one  addicted  to  the  opium  habit  in  one  brief  year. 
It  is  exceedingly  seldom  that  a  physician  is  justified  in  employing  this 
insidious  drug,  and  no  invalid  is  safe  in  self -administering  It.  Better 
die  outright  than  lose  your  senses  I 
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"Opiom  ioebrieiTr  njs  Dr.  George  W.  Winteibiira.  *'li  a  topic 
bis  rccrifttl  from  the  medical  profeasioo  but  m  moiHj  of  the  al- 
tCDtJOo  which  it  deaerreft.  Our  litcnture  is  mesgf^,  and  but  few  phj* 
iioBiiK  are  familkr  with  what  we  haTe.  Aod  yet  the  evil  b  widespread 
as  I  hsTS  stated,  and  is  spreading  year  by  year.  That  opium  is  em* 
ployed  largely  in  ezcxss  of  any  legitimate  tlK-mpcutical  demand,  is 
admitted  by  eren  so  careful  an  oboerrer  as  Dr.  £.  R.  Squibb,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  who  supposes  the  importation  of  opium  and  opium  products 
to  exceed  $2,000,000  in  value  in  excess  of  the  quantities  required  to  fill 
physicisns*  prcscriptiocs.  Another  careful  statistician  reports  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  confirmed  opium  inebriates  in  the  United 
Statesw"  In  the  paper  from  Tibich  this  is  quoted,  the  writer  refers  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  patent  and  proprietary  medicines  recom* 
mended  to  relieve  sleeplessness,  nervousness,  and  (uiin  contain  opium, 
and  cspectslly  those  prepared  for  soothing  the  restlessness  and  insomnia 
of  infants,  and  he  justly  ascribes  the  prevalence  of  the  opium  habit  in 
part  to  the  use  of  such  remedies  in  the  nursery.  The  little  ones  who 
arc  not  l^illed  outright  in  infancy  gn>w  up  with  an  acquired  craving 
for  the  drug  which  curses  them  for  life  unless  they  ctm  summon  enough 
self-control  to  drop  the  habit  or  find  medical  help  for  their  relief. 
When  the  will  alone  is  insufficient,  the  skilful  physician  can  render 
valuable  aki,  unless  he  himself  is  addicted  to  its  use.  It  is  an  astonish- 
ing fact  that  physicians  themselves  arc  often  captured  by  the  intoxicat- 
ing drug.  Dr.  Mattison,  in  the  Journal  qf  iJie  AmertMn  Medical  At- 
•oeiatum,  states  that  "in  a  resume  of  800  cases  we  noted  118  doctors,** 
and  of  125  most  recently  under  his  care,  63  were  medical  men  I  Such 
doctors  arc  hardly  safe  as  medical  counsellors.  If  they  take  it  them- 
selves, they  are  pretty  sure  to  administer  it  to  others.  Nevertheless, 
when  one  is  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  use  of  the  dnig,  ho  should  have 
the  advice  of  a  physician  of  character  and  good  habits.  One  of  my 
earliest  triumphs  was  the  cure  of  an  elderly  lady  of  the  morphine  habit. 
She  had  so  accustomed  herself  to  the  drug  that  she  took  it  in  doses 
that  would  have  killed  outright  any  ordinary  mortal,  and  it  had  made 
her  an  unwilling  slave  to  its  sedative  effects  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  With  blood  and  nerve  building  medicines,  assisted  by  heroic 
determination  on  her  part,  the  victory  was  achieved  in  a  little  less  than 
six  months.  There  is  hope  for  the  slave  of  the  habit,  and  to  those  who 
have  never  acquired  it,  I  most  urgently  say,  opium  i$  dangeroua  ituff; 
UtUalons, 

HdHAN  NIORT-HAWKINO. 

Turning  night  into  day  is  an  injurious  and  prevalent  custom,  par- 
ticularly in  fashionable  life.  Observation  and  experience  have  taught 
ibnoet  everyone  of  fulult  age,  that  the  habit  19  destructive  to  tbe  Dcry- 
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ous  system,  but  these  teachers  often  fail  to  improve  anyone  in  the 
ibsencc  of  testimony  founded  on  philosophy.  I  have  looked  in  vain 
Ln  the  writings  of  medical  men  and  physiologists  for  any  rational  reason 
why  man  should  lie  down  at  night  and  rise  with  the  sun.  The  ejfecU 
of  the  non-observance  of  this  hygienic  rule  are  plainly  exhibited  by 
many  popular  medical  authors,  but  frequently  not  so  forcibly  in  their 
literary  productions  on  the  subject  as  in  their  own  faces,  which  betray 
the  secret  that  the  physiological  teacher  does  not  always  practise  what 
he  preaches. 

Such  b  the  happy  predominance  of  the  social  faculties  in  the  best 
classes  of  human  beings,  the  social  circle  is  more  attractive  than  the 
embrace  of  Morpheus,  and  most  persons  arc  ready  to  attribute  the  in- 
jurious physical  effects  of  unseasonable  hours  for  rest  to  any  other 
cause  than  the  true  one.  There  is,  therefore,  great  need  of  new  light 
on  this  subject — something  which  will  appeal  to  the  rcaaon  of  men,  and 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  one  hour  of  sleep  at  night  is  worth  more  than 
three  after  the  sim  has  risen.  From  the  investigations  I  have  made,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  thai  during  the  day  the  magjutic  or  electric 
euTtents  from  the  sun  predominate,  and  descending  perpendicularly  or 
ibUguely  Vie  vpright  body  is  brought  in  hai'mony  with  the  descending  cur- 
rents;  fchUe  at  night  Vie  magnetic  or  electric  currents  of  the  earth  predom- 
inate^ and  flow  from  north  to  soutli  liorizontally,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  human  body  sliould  be  in  a  recumbent  position,  with  head  to  tlie  north, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  harmonious  circulation  cfthe  nervo-electrie  fluids. 
That  this  hypothesis  will  be  favorably  received  by  those  who  have  had 
much  experience  as  electrical  thcrajieutists,  I  am  confident ;  for  all  who 
understand  the  projxT  application  of  electricity  know  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  electrical  currents  from  the  machine  must  be  passed 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  in  the  directions  which  the  nerves 
ramify.  This  being  the  case,  ought  not  the  electrical  currents  from 
the  sun  during  the  day,  and  those  of  the  earth  from  north  to  south 
during  the  night,  be  made  to  observe  the  same  rule  by  a  conformity  of 
the  position  of  the  body  to  them  ?  In  applying  the  galvanic  battery 
if  the  electrical  currents  are  passed  contrary  to  the  nervous  ramifica- 
tions, or  from  their  termini  to  their  source — the  brain — nervous  irri- 
tation ensues,  and  the  patient  is  rendered  more  nervous.  Such  it  seems 
to  me  must  also  be  the  result  of  a  nonconformity  to  the  directions  of 
the  currents  of  the  earth  and  sun.  In  fact,  we  see  it  exhibited  in  a 
majority  of  those  who  turn  night  into  day.  True,  there  are  a  few 
whose  strong  nervous  organizations  appear  to  resist  all  such  influences, 
but  the  continual  dropping  of  water  wears  away  a  stone,  and  these  ex- 
ceptions finally  favor  the  truth  of  tliis  philosophy. 

The  sun  exerts  a  powerful  magnetic  influence  on  the  earth,  arous- 

ia^  all  animal  life  to  activity,  from  the  merest  w^ect  to  the  roost  highly 
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Cffoluled  mm.  The  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  mud  all 
human  beings  who  obey  the  laws  of  Nature,  feel  inspired  with  new  life 
when  the  golden  rays  of  the  rising  sun  radiate  from  the  east  The 
actirity  of  the  animal  fluids  increases  till  he  reaches  his  meridian,  and 
then  gradually  decreases  until  he  sinks  to  rest  in  the  West.  When 
**  old  Sol "  retires,  the  colder  magnetic  currents  of  the  earth  preTail 
with  greater  power,  animal  life  becomes  more  sluggish,  the  wearied 
body  seeks  repose,  and  the  most  perfect  repose  is  obtained  by  recltn. 
ing  in  a  position  consonant  with  the  earth's  currents. 

FAST  RATIMG. 

Fast  eating,  a  uniyemd  habit  with  Anglo-Americans,  is  highly  in* 
Jurious  to  the  nervous  and  yascular  systems,  and  induces  those  con- 
ditions in  the  stomach  which  usually  ultimate  in  dyspepsia.  By  fast 
eating  I  do  not  have  reference  to  rapid  mastication,  but  rather  to  a  hur- 
ried meal  when  sufBdent  time  is  not  taken  to  thoroughly  mix  the  food 
with  the  saliyary  secretions.  It  is  held  by  some  writers  that  one  should 
chew  the  food  with  energy  ;  that  by  so  doing  the  salivary  secretions 
will  be  more  abundantly  liberated ;  but  what  is  objected  to  is  limiting 
the  necessary  time  to  do  the  work  of  mastication  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  It  ii  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Yankee  to  do  every- 
thing in  a  hurry.  Not  satisfled  with  praying  fast,  walking  fast,  work- 
ing fast,  and  travelling  fast,  he  generally,  and  that  too,  unconsciously, 
eats  fast.  His  Jaws  keep  time  with  the  locomotive's  wheeK  and  his 
arms  and  elbows  with  the  rapid  alternate  movements  of  the  piston-rods. 
I  was  once  much  amused  with  an  illustration  an  Italian  gave  of  a  Yan- 
kee at  a  steamboat  table.  Just  previous  to  the  sounding  of  the  dinner 
gong,  he  was  descanting  most  wittily  in  broken  English  on  the  customs 
of  the  Americans  and  when  dinner  was  announced  he  proposed  to 
show  how  a  Yankee  enjoyed  (?)  a  good  meaL  With  true  Yankee  im- 
petuosity he  rushed  to  bis  seat  at  the  table  ;  knives  and  forks  flew  in 
every  direction  ;  one  arm  shot  to  the  right  for  one  thing,  and  the  other 
to  the  left  for  another  ;  while  the  fork  was  performing  a  rapid  trip  to 
the  mouth,  the  knife,  which  had  Just  discharged  its  load,  was  nervous* 
ly  returning  to  the  plate.  A  few  such  spasmodic  motions,  and  impul- 
rive  calls  to  the  waiters,  ended  the  repast,  and  with  a  whirl  of  his  chair, 
he  turned  almost  breathless  from  the  table.  Nor  was  his  delineation 
overwrought.  I  have  myself  seen  Just  such  spectacles  hundreds  ot 
times  at  public  tables. 

At  home  at  his  own  table  the  Anglo-American  is  not  much  more 
moderate  in  eating.  The  mouth  is  crowded  with  food,  and  successively 
washed  down  with  tea,  coffee,  or  some  other  liquid.  Now,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  physiological  writer  to  admonish  the  reader  of  the  effects  of  this 
WiWt  m4  ifi  nf^r  knowing  th^  consequences,  it  is  still  persisted  in,  no 
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MM  wBl  be  fa  bole  bat  ^Zie  kuCob.  3  ;te  viek  Sim  if  ivi^qpa^  k 
a«  (Oolt,     ^vrtapa  I  idiTiiJi  mj  biira  :3ac  =iyu  -nagfi-ipntt  s  «m  m 

E«(f7  panicle  nf  j.i«i  <ai:iilii  ^  iJi:r:tLji.;  -nnigi-iritf 


1— Pamld(lBDd  ;  l-IUdncU ;  3-8abouiUlaiTCtu>d ;  l-tUdocU ;  S-SabHnctnl 


for  MiM  time  f«  Almoat  mmpetMled,  bccBtue  the  D«gUire  fluid  te  wmnting 
to  MImct  the  immediiU  actloD  of  the  positirc  fluid,  and  ibe  praence 
of  other  Ibiufcb  Umih  Ui  lUtute  Aod  ilcttroy  the  power  of  the  lauer.  In 
■dditioo  to  Ibis,  the  Ikbor  ot  the  Jawi  and  leeth  is  throwD  upon  the  dte- 
■bled  U4Mnaeh.  llow  surely,  lhi:n,  must  Ibe  electrical  or  nerrous 
nuchinery  uf  the  digestive  apparatus  1>c  dinlurbcd.  Then,  ag^n,  food 
Id  the  ■toroacti,  unless  at  i)di«  a(;te(I  upon  hy  the  gastric  fluid,  com- 
mCDGCf  a  pr'iMM  of  dccompositloD  and  fermentatioii,  by  nbfcb  meana 
the  blood  also  }ieennu.-»  lovolvt-d  Id  the  pernicious  reaulla  which  follow. 
If  a  peraoQ  eats  slowly,  masticates  thoroughly,  and  omtt*  &II  drlnka, 
Katuro  funiiibe*  fftree  or  fouf  mn^t  tf  taiitat  Jtuii  with  ifbitb  tP 
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moisten  bis  food,  preparatory  to  its  entrance  into  the  stomach.  Here 
the  first  step  in  the  digestive  process  begins.  No  one  requires  liquids  to 
drinic  at  the  table.  This  hnbit  is  the  result  of  fast  eating.  The  salivary 
glands  cannot  furnish  lubricating  fluids  fast  enough  for  the  rapid 
eater,  so  he  depends  on  artificial  liquids,  which  dilute  what  little  saliva 
is  used  as  well  as  the  gastric  juices.  Liquids  should  be  taken  either 
before  or  after  eating,  and  then  not  to  the  extent  that  they  are  usually. 
Eat  slowly,  and  depend  only  on  the  fluid  Nature  furnishes  to  moisten 
your  food. 

BIG   DINNERS. 

Still  another  habit — not,  however,  peculiar  to  our  fast-living 
Americans — is  that  of  stuflSng  the  stomach  with  hearty  fooil  on  various 
holiday  occasions,  when  the  system  does  not  at  all  require  it.  A  grand 
reception  Is  to  be  given  to  a  live  prince,  a  president,  a  diplomat,  a  gov- 
ernor, a  genera],  a  congressman,  or  to  one  of  our  ever  over-fed  alder- 
men. A  "big  dinner  "  is  /^otten  up,  regardless  of  expiinse,  and  at  al)out 
twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  all  sorts  of  game,  turtle  soup,  turkey,  roast 
beef,  roast  pig,  lobster  salad,  and  a  thousand  other  things  dignified 
with  French  names,  and  well  wet  down  with  champagne,  etc.,  are 
served  to  a  crowd  of  red-faced  gentlemen,  whoso  vascular  fluids  are 
already  engorged  with  red  corpuscles  and  with  inflammatory  pro|K'rties 
by  over-eating,  done  on  many  a  previous  occasion.  And  these  big  din- 
ners arc  carried  home  to  the  bed-chamber  to  fill  the  mangers  of  night- 
mare, and  feast  the  hobgoblins  of  the  night  which  perch  \i[Hyn  the 
bed-posts,  and  make  the  sleeper  Jump  from  his  disturbcHl  rest  whenever 
the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  brain  are  pressed  and  fired  by  the  inlluinma- 
tory  blood.  It  is  surprising  tlmt  this  gluttony — lliis  nmking  a  sewer  of 
the  mouth  and  the  ODSophagus — this  midnight  bedaubit)^  of  l)e.s<»tte<i 
Jips,  has  not  made  mankind  ashamed  of  the  mouth  and  dijj^estivtr  appar- 
atus as  masturbation  and  sexual  pollution  have  made  them  ashamed  of 
the  sexual  organs,  which  were  created  mainly  for  repnKluction,  as  eat- 
ing was  institutes!  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  life.  I  have 
read  of  a  people,  somewhere,  who  arc  fushamed  to  eat  in  public  ;  every- 
one seeks  solitude  while  partaking  of  food  ;  and  it  may  be  a  debauche<l 
ancestry  led  to  this  peculiar  custom. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas,  and  various  other  holidays, 
families  get  together  and  abuse  their  stomaehs.  Nearly  everylxxly,  at 
such  times,  cats  too  much,  and  d(K's  it  wilfully  ;  and  some  eat  and  drink 
things  on  such  occasions  that  are  so  hurtful  to  them,  that  thc>y  do  not 
think  of  touching  them  at  any  other  time.  Now,  why  eat  Jiny  more  on 
these  days  than  on  any  other  ?  AsMKiate  together  if  you  (■1i(m)h<'— havi* 
a  good  dinner — have  fumia  disht's  yoii  cannot  alTord  lo  hav<;  evi-ry  day 
let  your  table  literally  groan  under  tlie  load  of  go^nl  thingn  ;  but  why 
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I  tw  >ocE>M«.  «by  oot 
afbble  grapes,  applet 
kod  other  sltolesoaie 
fnriU,  wt.fV  tnwlhi;  and  cbattiiig.  faBtad  of  cnmnmif  the  aooui^ 
M  niklntghl  vitti  f'loH  onljMjitAbie  at  sc»ioa>bl«  boun  tor  that  of  •  mui 
wU/  fiAUimt  Itie  pifnigb,  or  beod«  over  the  anril  ♦  The  prerakal  prac- 
tfM*  tA  Uaqijeiiog  tioi  only  iniure  the  stooiach,  indaoe  dtante,  ud 
»l.l//fl»l»le  Mil-.,  but  Ibfy  make  »i=e  n-to  Ult  tillv.  This  nation  had  » 
l'r>«tflKnt  wbrtfllWI  cvtry  office  nf  honor,  from  that  of  a  mayor  of  a 
•HiaTI  f-.lly  Ut  tJic  highest  place  fn  the  gift  of  the  p<i>plr; ;  but  banquet* 
MmI  »f««t*  iriwlo  til  is  grtat  man  talk  like  the  luihitui  ot  a  commoa  oystcr- 
(Millar  I  A  man  of  iKjliotiTon  ct-nainly  renuiim  a  peculiarly  organized 
liraln,  an  i-iuittntnin  KUimaclt,  and  a  discreet  longui^,  lo  accept  and  endur* 
yn^fml  bitnom. 

Wtnild  It  rint  ln!  Ijfittcr — locomparably  Itcllcr — to  never  partake  of 
•(illil,  h.nrly  fi««|  lo  a  gmalcr  extent  Iban  is  ncccsaary  to  support  life 
•ml  bi-allh,  aii'l  on  nil  public  and  fisiivo  ocuisions,  when  it  l3  proposed 
inliavna"f..u«torr'(i«.iianrlflr>wof  wiiil,"  lo  cover  llie  Ublts  with 
fnilta  raDiff  tbuM  (»«ik<«l  biiIiiisIhI  The  ilenuiacis  of  Ilie  social  cirele 
Nmv«ry  <IIITrri<Nt  frmn  Uiiwo  of  hunger,  and  people  aro  ool  auppoaed  tO 
aiUml  m  barxjiict  tu  mvo  a  dinner  at  home. 


SOCIAL  MAGNETISM  VERSUS  SEXUAL  ISOLATION. 

Id  girlDg  IhU  advice,  I  am  not  unmiiidful  of  the  old  nda^,  that 
fruit  is  ■'  goldeo  in  Ibo  morniug,  alver  at  noiin.  and  kaden  at  nigbt." 
Thia  apotbtgm  is  basnl  on  the  iDdlsputable  fact  that  mrat-cella  are 
more  easily  digested  lliao  fruil-ccHs.  But  n'e  must  coosfdcr  the  effects 
nu  the  blood  aa  nrll  as  oa  Mic  digcstioa.  Much  late  eating  is  an  evil 
whether  we  use  meaU  or  fruila.  My  advice  is,  nibble  the  latter,  iiuleml 
of  gorging  tlic  stomach  with  the  former.  Let  us  resort  to  the  least  of 
the  two  evils.  The  juices  of  the  f  rails  will  act  like  refrigeraDts  to  the 
blood,  while  the  Juices  of  Ibe  meats,  if  taken  In  excess,  will  heat  and 
fnQaine  it. 

"  H»BiT  IB  Sbcond  Natukk." — So  says  the  proverbial Isl.  How 
Imponaot  then  it  is  that  wc  eliould  form  such  habits  as  will  tend  to 
develop  phfsiiAl  health  and  mental  vigor,  insteail  of  physical  decay  and 
mental  Imbceliity.  Habit  is  not  acquired  in  a  day — seldom  in  a  year. 
It  creeps  u]ion  an  individual  gradually,  and  if  its  effects  arc  dliastrous 
to  health  and  longevity,  so  imperceptible  are  the  changes  It  produces  In 
the  syBtem  from  day  to  day,  the  victim  is  seldom  aware  of  the  cause  of 
a  disease  which  is  developed  by  it. 

Eipcrimont  has  demDnstral«d  that  a  man  may  endure,  without 
paiu.  tiie  heat  of  an  oven  hot  enough  for  baking  purposes,  if  ho  be 
placed  there  while  the  oven  is  cool,  sod  the  licut  is  slowly  ruiscd  to  the 
Imkliig  point.  But  docs  anyone  believe  that  a  person  kept  In  such  a 
tcuil>erature,  however  comfortable  it  may  become  to  him,  will  live  as 
loDgbs  if  he  wrrosurroundnlnllh  a  tempcruli!  atmospheric  clement  T 
I)r.  Ksno  and  other  Arctic  navigaiors  became  so  habituated  to  a  cold 
Iciupenturo,  that  they  could  walk  themselves  Into  a  comfortable  per- 
spiration with  Uio  thermometer  at  fortg-tao  degrees  below  xero,  or 
teetntn-four  degirm  btlot  Ott  frtainff  point  f  But  their  enterprising 
Bdvoniur«  made  sad  Inroads  iijion  their  phy^cat  organizations,  and  the 
bnve  ccimmoiider  of  the  early  American  Polar  Expedition,  with  seventl 
of  hia  heroic  companions,  soon  after  paid  thn  forfeit  with  their  lives. 
Thus,  wo  are  the  flexibility  of  the  humnii  body  to  conform  for  the  time 
bL'ing  lu  whaU;ver  conditions  ^ve  force  upon  It,  and  wo  also  perceive 
hnw  fatal  tu  longevity  are  all  deTialions  from  the  injunctions  of  Jtrif 
nature.  We  may  change  our  nalumi  habits  of  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  etc.,  to  some  olhcrs  acqulrral,  as  easily  as  we  can  accustom 
ourayslcnui  to  extreme  ItimpcralunL'S.  and  exjK'ricncn  no  ImiQcdIute  dis- 
comfort; but  flrsl  nature  will  aoiiio  tlinu  dcmami  a  settlement,  and 
aMwnd  nature  will  turn  bunknipt.  thmwlug  [lie  loss  uthiu  his  superior. 
Social  Magnetism  versus  Sexual  Isolation. 

Scmio  of  my  rewlerB  who  have  giveii  Utile  or  no  attention  to  the 
•ubjnt of  aiilmul magtit-'tUiu.  jierMinul magnetUm.  iudlviiluul I'lii'triilly. 
Ac,  as  It  is  varlouily  d<'uomiu.itc<1,  will  bo  sturlled  itl  the  bIiovit  heiul- 
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imity,  while  direct  sexual  contact  occurs  only  iDcidentally  and  occasion^ 
ally,  and  is  in  no  instance  premeditate<i.  In  other  words,  the  reservoirs 
of  sexual  magnetism  in  these  people  are  locateil  in  the  superior  brain  at 
the  head  of  the  spinal  column,  among  the  intellectual  and  affectional 
faculties,  from  which  the  element  radiates  difTusively,  and  envelops  the 
object  of  attraction,  and  occasionally  extends  to,  and  ignites  the  mag- 
netic combustible  elements  below  ;  and  not  in  the  inferior  brain*  seated 
between  the  hips,  near  the  extremity  of  the  spinal  column,  from  which, 
when  so  located,  the  element  radiates  more  intensely,  but  seldom  so 
diffusively,  as  to  light  the  fires  of  the  affectional  nature  above.  It  should 
be  understood  in  this  connection,  that  the  plexus  of  nerves  located  near 
the  extremity  of  the  spine  is  sometimes  called  the  inferior  brain. 

Ix)oking  neither  higher  nor  lower  in  the  mass  of  humanity,  we  find 
a  few  who  possess  apparently  no  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  sex- 
ual magnetism.  If  absolutely  none,  they  are  not  a  whit  more  celestial 
than  their  more  susceptible  neighbors,  and  are  invariably  found  on  ex- 
amination to  be  diseased  specimens,  and  not  a  distinct  type  having 
healthy  physical  organizations. 

If  now,  reader,  you  are  prepared  to  dismiss  all  question  as  to  sexual 
attraction  being  natural,  and  to  admit  that  interchange  of  sexual  mag- 
netism is  instinctively  demanded,  you  are  also  prepared  for  the  logical 
conclusion  that  sexual  association  is  beneficial,  and  sexual  isolation  In- 
jurious, for  Nature's  laws  are  imperious. 

There  are  two  essentials  to  the  immediate  support  of  animal  life 
which  are  known  to  all,  viz.  :  air  and  food.  Without  the  first  an  in- 
dividual must  perish  in  a  few  moments  ;  without  the  latter,  in  a  limited 
number  of  hours.  There  are  four  essentials  to  physical  and  psychical 
health  which  are  t(X)  seldom  recognized,  viz.  :  vital  electrical  air  ;  food 
possessing  not  one,  nor  two,  nor  three,  of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  but 
all  theheat-prcKlucingand  blood-making  properties  of  true  aliment ;  sun- 
light ;  itexual  magnetism.  Especially  are  the  two  latter  more  instinctive- 
ly and  impulsively  than  intelligently  sought  after,  and  a  house-builder 
strains  his  inventive  genius  to  shut  us  out  from  the  sunlight,  while  the 
conservative  tinker  of  our  social  institutions  labors  to  isolate  the  sexes, 
suppress  sexual  attraction,  and  ignore  the  existence  of  sexual  magnet- 
ism. Do  some  readers  imiuire  why  the  ner\'ous  system  requires  sexual 
magnetism  to  preserve  it  in  health  ?  If  so,  and  you  will  enter  into  the 
mysteripus  science  of  life  sufficiently  to  tell  me  why  the  nervous  system 
requires  sunlight,  I  will  undertake  to  answer  the  question  propounded. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  plausible  reasons  could  be  given  for  both  of  these 
necessities  with  a  little  reflection,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  essay  to  enter  upon  any  long-winded  thw)ry  to  account  for  them. 
Enough  is  contained  in  this  essay  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sexes  cannot  maintain  perfect  health  in  isolation. 
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WHERR   THE   EFFECTS  OF   ISOIJITIOX   MAY    BE    8EEX. 

Where  the  isolation  is  onlj  partially  niaintaioeil.  a$  in  Shaker  com- 
manities,  the  effects  of  sexual  starvation  are  indicated.  As  a  hody, 
ihcy  look  physically  dried  up.  The  health  of  the  women,  who  the 
more  rigidly  and  conscientiously  cany  out  the  principles  of  Ann  Li»e, 
is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  seceder,  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
women  outside  of  their  communities  ;  insanity  is  common  among  them  ; 
and  yet  among  these  people,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  sexes  have 
times  of  meeting.  In  nunneries  we  meet  with  the  most  marked  cases  of 
sexual  starvation.  Nuns  are  seldom  if  ever  vigorous  looking.  Even  if 
they  are  apparently  healthy,  there  is  a  paleness  about  them  which  in- 
dicates a  deficiency  of  that  magnetic  vitality  and  red  corpuscle  which 
give  the  true  indications  of  health.  They  may  protest  that  they  are 
healthy,  but  their  countenances  tell  a  different  story,  especially  to  the 
practised  eye  of  a  medical  man.  Only  lately.  I  was  calle<l  uiK)n  by  a  well- 
dressed,  intelligent-looking  woman,  having  in  charge  a  delicate,  blood- 
less, cadaverous  appearing  young  woman,  of  about  twenty  ^ears  of  age. 
On  examining  her  c:ise,  I  found  no  indications  of  organic  disease.  She 
seemed  to  be  simply  blcxxlless,  and  completely  wanting  in  electrical  or 
magnetic  vitality.  I  instinctively  diagnosed  her  cjise  as  one  of  sexual 
starvation,  and  turning  to  the  elderly  lady,  remarked  that  I  should  sup- 
pose this  young  woman  had  been  carefully  restricted  to  the  society  of 
her  own  sex.  What  visible  effect  this  announcement  had  upon  the 
young  invalid  I  know  not,  as  I  was  addressing  and  looking  directly  at 
the  one  who  accompanied  her,  and  who  appeared  for  a  moment  sur- 
prised and  confused,  but  finally  sufficiently  recovered  her  self-posses- 
sion to  remark  that  her  niece  had  been  till  very  lately  for  several  ycfirs 
in  a  convent  I  Now  this  young  woman  had  on  nothing  of  the  dress 
peculiar  to  a  nun,  and  I  had  not  even  suspected  the  aunt  and  niece  of 
being  Catholic  in  their  religious  proclivities.  I  simply  diagnosed  the 
case  according  to  its  physical  aspects,  with  do  word,  hint,  or  suspicion 
to  aid  mo  in  forming  an  opinion.  But  observation  had  taught  me  that 
such  physical  prostration  is  often  produced  by  sexual  starvation,  and  I 
was  conyinced  it  was  the  cause  in  this  instance,  without  mistrusting  the 
verdict  would  receive  instant  confirmation.  My  advice  was — **  Take  no 
medicine — let  doctors  alone.  Go  at  once  into  the  society  of  both  sexes, 
encourage  the  attentions  of  honorable  men,  and  by  social  contact  draw 
out  of  them  all  the  masculine  magnetism  you  can." 

The  case  cited  is  not  the  only  one  I  have  examined,  coming  from 
convents,  giving  indications  of  sexual  starvation.  I  have  had  also  from 
young  ladies'  seminaries  similar  cases.  Institutions  for  young  women 
where  the  exclusion  of  gentlemen's  society  is  too  rigidly  enforced  are 
nearly  as  bad  for  the  pupils  as  convents.     When  that  gifted  woman, 
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EliKabetli  Ciuly  Slnntoa  was  a  young  mini,  she  wan  sent  lo  one,  and  I 
cannot  better  describe  the  effect  Ihan  by  quoting  from  her  ioLereslIng 
book  entitled  "■  Eighty  Years  or  More,"  She  says ;  "  After  I  had  been 
there  a  short  time  I  heard  a  call  one  day  :  '  Heads  out  I '  I  nto  with  the 
rest,  and  exclaimed,  'What  Is  it  ?'  expecting  to  see  a  giraffe  oraome  other 
wonder  from  Barnum's  Museum.  '  Why,  don't  you  see  those  boys  f 
'Ob,  I  replied,  is  that  all  I  Ihaveui«nboyB&1lmy  life.'  When  visiting 
family  friends  In  the  city  we  were  In  the  way  of  matting  the  acquaiot- 
luico  of  their  aoos,  and  as  all  social  rclaliona  were  strictly  forbidden, 
there  waa  a  new  interest  In  seeing  them.  As  they  were  Dot  allowed  lo 
call  upon  ua  or  write  notes,  unless  they  were  hrothetB  or  cousins,  we  had. 
In  time,  a  large  number  of  kinsmen. 

■'  There  was  an  Intense  Interest  to  mo  now  in  writing  notes,  receiv- 
ing notes,  joining  the  young  men  in  the  streets  for  a  walk,  such  as  I 
had  never  known  when  in  constant  association  with  them  at  school  and 
in  our  daily  amusements.  Shut  up  with  girls,  most  of  them  older  than 
myself,  I  heard  many  subjects  discussed  of  which  I  hud  never  thouglil 
I>efore,  and  In  a  manner  it  were  better  I  had  never  beard.  TTie  health- 
ful rratmint  always  existing  between  boys  and  girls  In  conversation  Is 
apt  to  be  relaxed  with  either  sex  alone.  In  all  my  intioiato  association 
with  boys  up  to  that  period  I  cannot  recall  one  wordoractforcrilicism, 
but  I  cannot  say  the  sorao  of  Iho  giris  during  the  three  y:^nrs  I  passed 
at  llie  seminary  in  Troy-  My  own  experience  proves  to  roe,"  says  Mrs. 
Stanton,  "that  it  Is  a  grave  mistake  to  send  boys  and  girls  to  scpnmtc 
instiiuiioos  of  learning,  especially  at  the  moat  impressible  age.  Tlic 
HtimulatioD  of  sex  promotes  alike  a  healthy  condition  of  the  Inlelleclual 
and  the  moral  faculties,  and  gives  to  both  a  development  they  never 
can  acquire  alone." 

Large  factories  and  cotton  mills  where  females  are  almost  exclu- 
sively employed,  gencrully  contain  hundreds  of  pale,  emaciated  women 
who  are  slowly  dying  of  iciual  starvation,  their  physical  rxlinustioti 
being  aggravated,  of  course,  by  the  sedentary  character  of  their  lal>or. 

The  world  la  full  of  women  contemptuously  called  "old  maids," 
who  are  drying  up,  and  daily  growing  more  fretful  and  nervoua  In  con- 
HAquence  of  aexual  Isolation  ;  for  men,  as  a  rule,  cruelly  avoid  women 
of  a  rertain  age,  when  Mrs.  Grundy  brands  them  <A-itb  the  commou 
illstlngulshing  epithet  by  which  they  arc  known.  It  Is  one  of  the  great 
evils  of  the  marriage  institution  that  a  woman  may  not  remain  single, 
enjoying  the  social  consideration  of  the  married,  and  the  social  atten- 
tions of  men,  especially  when  marriage  is  such  a  "leap  In  the  dark," 
and  often  proves  so  disastrous  to  the  happinesH  of  biT  si'i.  Tlieru  la 
Improvement  in  this  direction,  however,  and  we  are  beginning  Ui  talk 
of  "  women  bachelors "  instead  of  "old  maids."  And  the  ranks  of 
women  bachelors  are  steadily  growing. 
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young  men  of  little  money,  but  much  virtue,  who  would  gladly  associate 
with  them  ;  while  the  young  men  pecuniarily  able  to  move  in  the  social 
sphere  of  the  former,  are,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  attracted  to 
association  with  those  with  whom  their  money  will  purchase  the  most 
unlimited  privileges.  As  a  rule,  having  quite  too  few  exceptions, 
young  men  of  wealth  are  given  to  habits  of  dissipation  and  liccntioiw- 
ness  which  disqualify  them  for  association  with  the  respectable  daugh- 
tors  of  affluent  parents,  and,  consequently,  if  the  latter  have  the  pride 
of  caste  common  to  people  of  this  class,  their  daughters  are  deprived  of 
the  society  of  men,  and,  with  all  their  advantage  of  position  and 
Biaterial  comfort,  must  suffer  from  sexual  starvation. 

Occasionally  we  hear  of  men  effecting  great  cures  by  the  "  laying 
on  of  hands,"  and  the  response  is  often  playfully  made,  **  Pshaw  I  He 
only  cures  women  I  "  While  this  is  not  strictly  true,  and  while  the  male 
magnopath  sometimes  effects  cures  by  imparting  his  healthy  magnetism 
to  a  debilitated  person  of  his  own  sex,  it  is  neverthe]e:$s  a  fact  that  a 
majority  of  bis  cures  arc  effected  in  cases  of  women  ;  the  simple  reason 
for  which  Is,  that  the  want  of  masculine  magnetism  led  to  the  nervous 
derangements,  which,  in  turn,  produced  the  diseases,  from  which  they 
seek  relief.  In  any  given  case  we  may  not  always  find  the  invalid 
to  be  a  single  woman.  She  may  be  the  wife  of  a  sickly  man,  who  gen- 
erates scarcely  enough  magnetism  to  keep  his  own  vital  machinery  in 
motion,  and  if  he  give  off  any,  it  is  of  a  devitalized  quality  ;  she  may 
be  the  wife  of  a  husband  who  is  magnetically  repulsive  to  her  ;  the  hus- 
band and  wife  may  be  so  much  alike  in  temperament,  that  the  forces 
each  generates  have,  by  years  of  contact,  become  similar  in  character  or 
quality.  In  any  such  cases,  if  the  wife  go«s  to  the  magnopath,  and  he 
manipulates  with  liLs  magnetic  baud  some  part  of  her  Ixxly  which  has 
become  the  seat  of  disease,  she  receives  l)encfit  and  i>ossibly  experiences 
an  entire  cure.  She  receives  what  her  system  rctjuired,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  and  she  revives.  Women  often  cure  male  invalids  by 
the  "  laying  on  of  hands,"  *'  magnetic  manipulation,"  etc.  I  ont*e  saw 
a  letter  from  one  conservative  gentleman  to  his  etjually  conservative 
brother,  in  which,  after  telling  how  much  he  had  suffered  from  nervous 
prostration,  he  said  :     "I  have  experienced  markinl  relief  from  Mrs. 

's  rubbings,  which  put  the  animal  magnetLnm  into  me,  and  they 

are  more  jwwerful  and  reviving  than  any  elcK.*trical  Iwittery.  You,"  he 
continued,  **  may  laugh  at  this,  but  I,  as  one  who  has  suffered  so  much, 
and  received  such  decided  reliefs  and  in  so  short  a  time,  could  not  doubt 
her  wonderful  power."  This  letter  wiis  shown  to  me  with  quite  an 
expression  of  increilulity  by  the  party  to  whom  it  w:us  written,  but  its 
contents  were  not  at  all  surprising,  for  the  philosophy  of  the  whole 
thing  was  entirely  familiar  to  my  mind.      I  had  Ik^cu  cognizant  of 

many  cures  of  male  invalids  by  the  hands  of  female  magnofrnths. 
7a 
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Cm^A  ^»f  ^ftmnw.  prviiw^  hj  i^zoal  ^amdmi  are  ace  n  ohiimmui 


i»frl^  (Vt  iiiiii^n::n«»  «si  -vitli  tiu»  ^»mi2imi»  y^x.  T^  !ase  Dcl  WiXlani 
IfUtjmfy,  In  Ui  ttitir^Mi  b^r,r^  the  TfrjrU^j  r,t  H^^s^cul  J^iris^niiesr^ 
;Mki  fH'a^^  X^>:ne  ia  Vifii,  jaiii  liiaC  '^  «:mft  '.f  liie  3ir.^  ftAsecaansfie. 
V/fltt^f  g(if*A  ^-y*r  hr,fa  intr>  Hf^*  ha-x*  r".cii  'ii-,'»:i  v>  diisiottfr  iiai  strrifr. 

nnfAle  »^^  V/  m^UTii^^,  YxivUhtj,  in.  Bfudj  ^»d  Matd^  ati  :  JLIilbaiz^ 
wrm^f^  ti^Jkf  ji^rxnAl  #:-t/t«»#yi  l^itriw  tliaa  nuta  *i>,  yet  iBey  saff«'  WKyt^ 
ihmti  wen  J/y  the  *:T*tir»t  fUiprirzikM  fj{»orixl  inz^r^jnTrnt,  Spiral  starr»- 
tlr#ft  f»  ft  tjrmtiitA^xi  fa  libkb  eitb^r  mea  or  woooen  mar  ra£&  m  itate 
wh*^  ih^  will  MT.rfik^  trfrrjthmg  tioLT  in  life  to  cbem  to  ftppeue  tJtoi 
MppHUfi — 0kr>D^,  ^Topertj,  frlftidi,  fanalj,  i>pfiiatk«,  and  eren  tke 
f#/^  r>f  eternal  Wka,  To  jT^rrfut  or  ^ppeaiie  tbLi  morbid  craTing  of  m 
rminni  Mpp^attU:,"  cr/ottew*  r>r,  McLuirj,  •  it  »  oolr  necesarr  thai  the 
mt^  K^tiftM  r/^mmingrU:  'jrlth/^jt  too  mnrjh  restraint  by  cooTcrsmr, 
i4n0n$^  dnnfingr,  or  even  kimin^  in  a  der;ent,  orderly  mazmer  ;  bet  too 
mijch  law  arid  rliror  in  thrng?i  tfiat  j^rrtain  to  the  lore-natiirc  b  woisc 
thai)  none  at  al),  m  we  all  kn/>w  forbidden  fruit  is  eagerly  soo^L  As 
a  fiif(nifM  matrrm  r/n/e  exprr-jKed  fr,  '  If  it  was  a  sin  to  take  a  drink  of 
wat#rf,  what  a  hixurj  h  ^(/tiUl  UiV* 

I  hare  naM  that  ff%f¥m  of  f^.-xual  starvation  are  not  as  common  with 
the  maacnjHne  $u^  tilth  the  frmiinine  s^x.  Why,  Mother  Nature  can- 
iK/t  tell,  fmt  uruUrtilfU^Uy  M^Hher  Orundy  can.  Men  only  are  allowed 
itf  mak«  a/lran/:<;s — they  do  all  the  courting— often  shabbily — ^but  they 
d//H  all;  they  #rven  allure  yr/ung  and  thoughtless  girls  into  trouble; 
KH  dnink  ;  swear  ;  ehew  tolia^reo,  el/;.,  without  greatly  affecting  their 
pffrsrmal  or  family  r#*i>*r:iabllity.  They  may  become  the  fathers  of 
HleKftlniat^  ehil/lrf-n,  wllli  the  applause  of  the  vulgar,  the  harmless 
jints  of  their  asMx;iates,  nrirl  the  mild  censure  of  staid  people ;  while 
the  rm/thers  of  lllegltlrrmte  children  are  turned  out  of  good  society,  and 
fr#^|iienlly  from  their  mot her's  d^x;r,  without  shelter  for  themselves  or 
the  IririfKrent  victim  of  their  thotightUrssness.  With  all  their  privileges 
and  op{K;rtunltlcN,  however,  I  have  met  with  some  men,  old  as  well  as 
young,  of  conM'lentlouM  or  bashful  traits  of  character,  or  without  social 
opfKirf unities,  who  were  really  suiTering  from  physical  derangements 
cflused  by  m^xunl  starvatlfjn.  There  arc  those  who  think  they  should 
Im'sUvw  no  ntt<;ntlon  u\H)ti  a  young  woman  unless  with  the  intention  of 
marriage,  and  their  tnornl  nature  revolts  at  association  with  disreputable 
women.  There  an;  amM<:l(!ntlou8  young  men  in  large  villages  and  cities, 
who,  not  having  opfMirtunity  for  Introduction  into  good  society,  live  as 
lMotate<l  from  women  as  hermits,  having  no  other  society  than  that  of  men 
with  whom  they  are  employed.    Many  of  these,  howerer,  are  finally  cod- 
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quered  by  their  lustiucliva  longing  for  the  society  hjiiI  magiicllsm  of  tlio 
opposite  ten,  uid,  denied  the  aoclrty  of  the  good  and  respectable,  thcj 
la;  Itieir  conBcientious  scniploa  a  sai'rillce  at  the  feet  of  harlots. 

Tears  ago  tho  New  York  Tribune,  in  speaking  of  the  aocial  Ilfo  of 
young  men,  made  some  remarka  which  might  appropriately  find  place 
ben:,  for  there  has  bcea  lillle  or  no  cliangc  for  Ibe  belter.  Tbe  cdiUr 
wua  calling  attention  lo  the  large  and  increoiing  number  of  youths 
between  Sflcen  and  thirty  years  of  age  in  our  large  cities  who  were 
without  resident  friends  or  kindreil,  "striving  to  conquer  a  foothold, 
and."  eiclaimrd  the  wrilcr,  "bow  hard  the  contest  I  What  daily 
widening  gups  between  those  who  have  sucrceodcd  and  those  Just  cater- 
ing tho  field  I  Neither  the  religion  nor  the  social  enjoyment  of  our 
prowpcrtius  men  seems  broad  enongh  to  includo  their  employees.  Look 
at  the  growth  of  aristocracy  and  seclusion  ;  tho  world  of  folly,  luxury, 
and  fashion  ;  tlic  enormoiia  cost  of  subsiistencc ;  tho  meagre  aalarli>s  in 
vogue,  and  see  what  chance  of  comfort  or  sympalhelic  ease  Ihe  town 
has  to  proffer  her  clerks,  apprentices,  and  students.  Herded  together 
to  Iho  beds  and  attics  of  board  in  g-houscs,  shut  out  from  the  happy 
homes  established  by  long  xeddeuce  and  succeaa,  they  arc  almost  driven 
to  tbe  public  saloons  for  light  and  warmlb,  and  for  that  frimdlg  com- 
panioa»hip"  (and  I  will  add  magnetisni)  "which,  either  for  good  or 
evil,  youth  Icstinctlfcly  craves  and  will  oblaiti, 

"Thi!  employers  are  surrounded  with  all  the  appurtenances 
which  make  virtue  attractive.  The  employees  are  not  only  urgvil  Into 
vleo  by  their  discomforta,  but  it  Is  vice  alone  which  tenders  them 
an  alluring  hoBpllallly.  She  sets  forth  her  convcalent  bar-rooms,  her 
billiard  tablet,  her  concert  saioons,  her  houses  of  proslitulion — iu  all 
of  which  he  will  find  a  merry  welcome."  It  may  be  added  that  Iho 
young  men  of  larger  means  and  opportunities  have  their  clubs,  and  the 
more  favored  individuals  of  the  other  sex  have  their  cxclnsivo  assocla. 
tions,  each  not  only  giving  facility  to  sexual  Isolatiou,  but  rather  en- 
couraging the  same. 

Young  meu  crowd  the  beer  saloons  where  "pretty  waltcr.^rls" 
an  employed,  and  really  simply  for  magnetic  association  with  women. 
Lager,  wine,  or  some  other  beverage  Is  called  for,  and  often  drank 
reluctantly,  for  they  wish  it  to  appear  that  the  drink  Is  what  they  are 
after,  at  Icosl  l«  those  who  observe  them  descending  or  ascending  the 
atcps  of  the  saloon.  Somcllmcs  tho  contents  of  the  glasses  aro  left 
UDdlsiurbed.  Many  of  these  young  men  enter  with  no  libidinous 
Intentions.  They  feel  thirsty  or  hungry  for  tomething,  they  hardly 
kaow  what ;  it  is  not  whiskey— It  Is  not  beer — It  Is  not  tolwecu — all 
Ihnw  Ihcy  may  purchase  at  aliiiosl  any  comer,  and  the  IoImicco  may  be 
rhewed  or  tuioitnl  In  tho  Btm'ts.  No,  nothing  will  satisfy  the  physical 
and  soul  yearnings  but  the  magneti.'ini  of  women.     They  niay  not  have 
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iil«i%  DTMrt — \tA  tratXU,  \n  tb^r  hXUA  March  for  whai  their  sj^xuba 

TVrr*:  *r'',  Ir*  fvl,  »/"/  '^y/r^rr  the  wh</k  jrro«jiyi,  two  kiwis  of  inrisible 
MMNUrfMrn-^,  for  wht/h  r»/^rJjr  ftll  rrien  */yi  wr/nvsm  are  barring,  riz. : 
Uiuf  spirit  fff  QffA  %xA  M^i/tuU  ffuuyruAUm.,  One  noarisb^  the  moral 
MAftr^,  itttfl  }tj  lU  t'}frrKi\u^  f^t:t'iM  ufi^/n  the  rorpor^jal  frstem,  imparts 
phffA^'Ml  l*^*Uh,  The  of  h'-r  rK/ijri*hej|  the  phyni/^al  stnjctDrc,  and  by  its 
#rxh(lftfathij(  «rfT(ti:i  \i\ftm  the  ri/mr//tM  Kyut^m,  mak'^  the  spiritual  nature 
Yifi/i/ftifi  ami  tMji'.\ti\rt'.  iV/ih  may  lie  marie  attainable.  To  invoke  and 
ft*4'Mv9i  tl»e  n\Af\K  of  Ui^fffflf  one  ha^  f/n]y  U)  nlnrerr-ly  and  heartily  resolve 
Uf  mak^  irt//ral  frnj^rov^'ment  the  chief  aim  and  most  important  work  of 
hU  life,  and  he  /IndM  at  ome  a  niirsu\y  Influx  of  the  elerating  influence. 
To  obtain  m'xu/il  rnn ;7i''tUm,  nolhlri((  in  nccemary  but  association  of 
fhn  nex'rM,  and  H/^  i'fy  and  Htat/j  Kliould  institute  such  regulations  as 
will  iMft  urifir'MHJwirMy  nr«lrl/^t  thk  Many  suggestions  bearing  di- 
rwtly  or  Indln/Hy  01  thifi  niihjir/tt  will  Ix?  found  in  Part  ThinL  But 
I  will  here  pn^'ftt  tuw.  way  in  whir:h  H«'xual  starvation  might  to  some 
f*xterit  lie  rirnii'd If 'd,  wllhont  Wfrakirnlng,  but  rather  strengthening,  the 
profM  of  our  MH'lal  nyw^'ni.  I  would  advise  the  establishment  in  every 
i!ommtinltyf  largn  or  Moiall,  at  public  expense,  reading  and  conversation 
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rooms,  numerously  in  cities,  where  the  sexes  may  sodally  intermingle, 
whether  acquainted  or  not.  They  should  be  under  the  superrision  of 
a  certain  number  of  eminently  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
appointed  as  trustees,  whose  duties  it  should  be  to  enforce  order  and 
decorum,  and  to  exclude  only  persons  of  dangerous  character.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  could  be  easily  devised  and  enforced  as  would 
effectually  prevent  those  who  would  contaminate  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  place  from  being  admitted  ;  but  with  these  precautions  not  too 
strictly  instituted,  all  who  are  permitted  to  enter  should  be  admitted 
without  fee,  and  allowed  free  social  intercourse,  without  the  formality 
of  introduction,  unless  a  committee,  with  badges  to  designate  it,  bo 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  personal  introductions,  a  prac- 
tice already  in  vogue  to  some  extent  at  balls  and  sociables.  These 
reading  and  conversation  rooms  should  be  well  supplied  with  books  and 
papers  of  interest,  and  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor  of  both  sexes,  and 
all  conventional  reserve  should  be  thrown  off  while  at  these  places,  even 
if  put  on  again  when  outside  of  them.  Would  not  such  places  of  resort 
be  full  of  entertainment  for  women,  and  also  full  of  attraction  for  men  T 
Would  thoy  not,  if  properly  managed,  successfully  compete  with  the 
drinking  saloons,  gambling  hells,  and  houses  of  prostitution,  in  arresting 
the  interest  and  securing  the  presence  of  young  men  who  are  now  the 
patrons  of  demoralizing  attractions  ?  If  we  create  free  public  schools 
for  the  education  of  our  children,  may  wo  not  with  equal  benefit  to 
the  community  create  institutions  which  shall  en(!Ourago  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  physical  development  of  men  and  women  ?  At  what 
fixed  age  should  the  State  abandon  the  intellectual  and  physical  culture 
of  its  i>eopIc  ? 

Prostitution. 

It  is  sickening  to  reflect  thut  in  civilized  countries  there  exists,  to  an 
extent  even  greater  than  in  the  vjist  domain  where  the  ethics  of  civili- 
zation are  not  taught,  a  class  of  women  who,  for  a  sum  of  money  vary- 
ing from  twenty  five  cents  to  f  100,  will  put  themselves  in  sexual  con- 
tact with  men  for  whom  tliey  entertain  no  sentiment  of  love,  no  sen«*i 
of  physical  attraction,  and  toward  whom  they,  in  many  cases,  feel  an 
aversion  if  not  disgust.  It  is  also  humiliating  to  all  who  are  working 
for,  and  have  faith  in,  the  ultimate  moral  and  physical  regeneration  of 
the  human  race,  that  the  amative  passions  of  men  can  be  so  morbid  as 
to  lead  them  for  one  moment  to  value  an  indulgence  of  this  nature 
which  can  l)e  purchased  like  a  pai)er  of  toba<*co  or  a  glass  of  rum  ;  but 
look  whichever  way  you  will,  we  are  confmnted  by  a  masculine  element 
wherein  the  sentiment  of  love  is  so  perverted  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
demand  for  dcmonilizing  indulgence ;  and  a  female  element  wherein 
perverted  love,  pride  of  dn»8,  and  destitution  stand  ready  to  supply  it. 
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Hmm.  wmMl  KmiOeatiMi  b«roa»  u  mrticleof  rrTmnme.  poreh«r.l 
by  Ike  Dwk  sod  w,!!]  by  itie  fctnafc,  fnatly  to  the  aonl  >nd  phjsir»l 
detftadalfeia  of  Urtb.  Tb«  firtt  e9n.t  npoa  Ibe  tnaait  b  monl  drbw- 
nnrt.  Her  CMtntnuiM^  naj  liaT?  tihibitrf  an  Ibe  muU  of  trmbK 
dkappnloliDRiI,  u>f)  «uit  :  Imt  n<,w  the  his  the  addiCDtoI  mart  of 
AhaOK.  Rb«  hM  bMt  Lf  r  fclf.rrapwt,  «&1  painfully  «up«^  th»l  she 
hM  tt>rlKitnA  the  nsf^^  i,{  o(b«n.  Wh*n  the  Eu-ipkioo  U  conflrBwd, 
Ak  bnnmn  tK.W  ami  mklent.  An  cipreasioQ  of  hanlnen  rneps  oier 
Wt  ftMana.  awl  all  Ihe  anlcnneu  and  sweetDtsB  of  her  former  face 
fca»e  ffTcn  way  U,  a  W*  of  disfrw*.  defiance,  and  aelf-abandonmeiiL 
In  •  HUle  wbrie  the  rloUtioD  of  ber  moral  nature  exhibits  h»  etfects 
rw.  7L  '"  ^^  nerrous  system,  and  sh<r  a  obliged  to 

_  lire  utider  coostant  eicitement  of  some  kind 

Id  order  to  feel  at  all  (omfortable  in  mind  or 
buly.  If  the  Eocial  surroundiD^  are  not 
■uIGrient  to  fumUh  this.  liituor',  drugs, 
And  Eiarcollt's  are  eicfssirely  resorted  to  for 
tbis  puiTHwe.  Fituill;-.  pLysiral  comjiitioo, 
by  vtrnereal  dLitemper,  'a  inauguralfd.  How 
could  this  be  olherwi«e  t  Suppose  a  persoD 
sbouli]  pml  himself  od  a  conspicuous  corner 
of  the  street,  or  in  some  building  aocessibic 
to  everyboily.  and  should  propose  to  eat 
everylblag  that  the  crovd  chose  to  give  him, 
i>  prodded  be  were  paid  for  ii.  Then  picture 
to  yourself  say  number  of  wanton  men  and 
boys  patronizing  bin  folly — one  giving  him  someibioglicpoesilily  like*  ; 
a  doMU,  lometblng  be  perfectly  loathes,  and  twenty  more,  something 
he  I*  entirely  iDdllTcrctit  to,  but  which  he  knows  be  docs  not  physlcallj 
Dfed.  Let  thin  abuiw  of  bU  stomach  go  on  day  after  day,  and  night 
■ft£r  i]lt;bt,  for  months  and  years.  What  pcraoa  U  there  whoee 
■toirach,  under  such  treatment,  would  not  become  frigbt  fully  diseased  ? 
E'en  voluntary  excesses  In  eating  bring  on  the  various  derangements 
of  the  Btoraa<:h,  knowa  by  the  one  common  name  of  dyspepsia  ;  but 
what  sort  of  a  malady  do  you  suppose  Ihc  person  would  have  Uiftt  I 
have  Juirt  instanced  T  Ucaveo  only  knows  I  Well,  now,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  mc  to  assure  anyone  that  the  procrcaiivc  system  of  Ihc  female 
ii  Just  on  sensitive  as  the  stomach,  anil  that  with  abuse  it  is  even  more 
liable  to  disease.  With  voluntary,  unpaid  for,  excesses,  various  diffi- 
culties, su<'h  SN  leucorrhu'a,  pnilapsua  of  the  womb,  etc.,  eosuc  ;  but 
wbeo  a  female  gives  herself  up  to  sexual  pollution  to  everyone  whi) 
will  jiay  h(T  for  ll — often  entertaining  several  in  one  day  or  night,  foi 
whom  she  care*  llttlu  or  nothing,  or  cordially  dislikes,  what  may  we 
mon  naturallj  look  fur  than  the  vltlatioa  of  the  vaginal  secretions. 
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&ad  ibe  gcoeraiion  of  poison  capable  of  InocuklJng  lUo  blood  at  buili 
Mica,  and  producing  local  affectlotts  of  a  mosl  frightful  clinmrtRr  J 
Tliere  k,  consequeutlj,  in  ndiliiion  to  tbe  original  slock  of  rcDcreal 
disease,  about  which  Iht're  is  so  much  dispute  as  to  lU  origin,  B  utw 
aiipplf  constanllf  being  nuinufwlured  in  Ibe  dena  of  liarlutry.  nml 
of  a  quantity  and  quality  not  lu  the  least  Inferior  to  anj  which  haa 
been  Imported. 
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The  hardening  and  degrailtng  efTecta  of  iiroslitution  are  visible  at 
all  times  to  tbe  casual  observer  who  walks  tbe  crowded  main  streets  of 
any  large  city  after  nightfall,  when  [ho  glare  of  abundant  elcctrie 
lights  expuwu  the  thin  veneer  of  artiflcUl  cumpluxions  that  cannot  con- 
cetti "  tough  "  features  beneath  ;  but  a  more  Impressive  and  depressing 
view  I*  oblAliied  by  &  tour  among  the  free  concert  saloons  and  dance 
hallsof  "IbuTenderloIo  District"  or  the  Bowery  In  New  York.  The 
inieriur  decomtioiis  of  such  places  are  guudy,  nay,  tawdry,  end  Ibe 
freqaenteri  Mem  to  be  cnJoylDg  a  "g"?  Ufe,"  with  no  end  of  "wlou. 
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wofnen,  Mkl  iiDnt^ ; "  hat  the  gmj^J  b  m  mperfScial  or  Artificial  as  the 
fliiiMjr  tifM^l  d^/>nUion5i  of  th^  taJooo,  and  onlj  tho«e  pretty  well 
mftttnlml  with  alcoholic  tpiriu  are  capahle  of  manifesting  any  *'  high 
iiplHta "  or  hilaritj,  while  here  and  there  may  be  seen  manj  a  sober 
fane  of  delioite  feataren,  and,  no  doabt,  refined,  in  which  the  obaerrer 
may  trace  an  expr»iAion  of  regret  and  hopelessness.  The  frequent 
occurremre  of  nniM(A  of  snch  women  at  the  comer  of  the  Bowery  and 
FJnrt  Htreet  ha*  led  to  its  Ijeing  known  as  "  Suicide  Corner,"  and  the 
dincorerj  of  a  "fluickle  club,"  of  members  who  had  made  mutual 
pledges  to  quit  th^rir  "  gay  life  "  in  the  only  way  open  to  them,  drawing 
kHs  to  take  thHr  turn.  Xear  this  comer  Is  a  notorious  concert-hall 
fiakxm,  patronizfr'I  mainly  by  jolly  tars  on  an  intoxicated  cruise  about 
town  in  search  of  «uch  women.  The  tme-to-life  picture  of  this  resort 
(Fig.  72)  is  Uken  from  the  Christian  Etraid  of  April  12, 1809,  and  shows 
Mrs.  Barah  J,  Birrl,  "the  mother  of  the  Bowery."  in  one  of  the  visits 
which  she  makes  with  the  hopie  of  rescuing  now  and  then  some  rictim 
who  Is  anxir;us  to  reform*  Generally  it  is  hope  deferred,  that  maketh 
her  heart  sick. 

The  fa^-t  is,  that  even  a  short  course  of  the  Intense  dissipation  gen- 
erally attendant  upon  the  lives  of  "fast  women  "  renders  them  physi- 
cuilly,  as  well  as  mentally  and  morally,  unfitted  for  the  steady,  plodding 
life  of  a  working  woman,  and  as  no  one  stands  ready  to  offer  them  a 
comfortable  home  as  an  afloptcd  daughter,  or  a  wife,  there  is  practically 
DO  avenue  of  refonn,  and  so  no  way  of  escape  except  by  suicide  or  death 
by  exposure  or  disease. 

With  such  inevitable  rrrsults  attending  marketable  promiscuity,  pros- 
titution may  be  compared  to  a  vast  sea  of  physical  corruption,  in  whose 
waters  the  lifx»ntiou.H  lave  and  come  out  lepers.  Where  the  beautiful 
river,  lake,  or  o<:ejin  contributes  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  any 
city,  there  alno  this  great  Hca  of  corruption  rolls  along  unobstructed, 
and  thousands  of  [K;a<!eful  villagers  who  daily  or  nightly  frequent  the 
m('tro|K)liM,  in  nn  unguarded  moment  become  submerged  in  its  dirty 
wat<?rs,  and  then  carry  homo  to  their  faithful  wives  a  disease  more 
loathsome  than  a  suppurating  chancer. 

now    IT    AFFKCTH  THK   INNOCENT. 

In  1894  T)r.  L.  Duncan  Bulkloy,  of  New  York  City,  published  a 
prize  essay  In  form  of  a  four  hundred  page  book  on  "Syphilis  in  the 
Innw'cnt,"  to  nhow  to  what  a  largo  extent,  and  in  how  many  insidious 
ways,  it  is  Hpn^ad  a]K)ut  among  those  who  never  deserve  any  such  ter- 
rible fate.  IIo  ('Htimat(?d  that  even  among  men  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  nuiy  Imj  (Iih*  to  heedlcHs  uao  of  tools,  toilet  articles,  pipes,  wearing 
apparel,  or  unclean  closc^tH,  while  of  the  cases  among  women  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent,  acquire  the  disease  in  some  manner  they  cannot  be 
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held  responsible  for.  Even  children  become  inoculated  with  the  loath- 
some disease  hy  many  unexpected  channels  other  than  heredity,  such 
as  nursiDg,  kissing,  circumcision,  contact  with  syphilized  nurses,  un- 
clean handling,  and  especially  by  vaccination,  of  which  Dr.  Bulkley 
cites  1,863  cases. 

It  is  a  curious  as  well  as  sickening  account  which  this  writer  gives 
of  the  methods  and  frequency  of  transmitting  syphilis  to  the  innocent, 
and  it  more  than  ever  proves  the  necessity  of  extending  a  knowledge  of 
such  facts  to  the  general  public,  and  warning  the  innocent,  those  not 
addicted  to  vice,  against  too  careless  relations  with  those  who  may  be. 
It  is  simply  one  more  evidence  that  there  is  no  safety  in  favoring  ig- 
norance, and  however  unfortunate  it  may  seem  to  contaminate  innocent 
minds  with  information  regarding  such  a  disease,  it  is  more  unfortunate 
to  leave  them  liable  to  become  easy  victims  in  a  hundred  unexpected 
ways,  especially  when  the  disease  thus  acquired  is  no  less  virulent  than 
when  inoculated  in  the  worst  way. 

Were  it  universally  known  to  what  an  alarming  extent  the  perni- 
cious physical  effects  of  prostitution  are  felt  throughout  all  communi- 
ties, more  decided  measures  would  be  adopted  under  the  paternal  roof 
to  cut  off  one  of  the  main  tributaries  to  this  gigantic  evil.  The  word 
of  the  mother  is  the  law  of  the  household,  and  she  seldom  dreams, 
even  if  suffering  with  disease  induced  by  venereal  poison,  that  pros- 
titution can  ever  inflict  a  pang  in  her  sheltered  home.  Why,  I  have 
cured  hundreds  of  women  from  nearly  every  SUite  in  the  Union,  whose 
diseases  arose  directly  or  indirectly  from  syphilis,  and  who  would  have 
died  of  frrief  had  I  divulged  to  them  the  real  nature  of  their  com- 
plaints. I  will  not  venture  to  compute  how  many  have  been  my 
patients  for  the  cure  of  venereal  disorders,  or  diseases  arising  therefrom. 
Fowler,  in  a  little  work  on  Amativeness,  remarks,  **Many  do  not  know 
how  prevalent  this  disease  is  in  its  various  forms.  Its  victims  keep 
their  own  secret  as  long  as  possible,  and  doctor  themselves,  except  when 
their  case  becomes  d(?sperate  ;  and  then  confide  it  only  to  their  medical 
adviser,  whose  very  profession  forswears  him  to  ke(*p  the  secret.  Oh  ! 
how  many  of  our  young  men  have  ruined  their  constitutions,  and  be- 
come invalids  for  life,  solely  by  means  of  this  disease  or  attempts  to 
cure  it."  It  is  admitted  by  physicians  who  are  competent  judges  that 
**  there  is  one  person  aflK'twl  with  syphilitic  vims  in  every  twenty  of 
our  population,"  and  that  at  the  op<»ning  of  the  twentieth  century,  with 
a  population  of  seventy  millions,  without  including  newly  acquired 
territory,  there  are  not  lei^s  than  three  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
syphilitics !  Think  of  it  I  And  those  in  the  primary  stages  of  the 
disease  are  further  pa.ssing  it  around,  while  those  suffering  from  the 
constitutional  taint  are  bringing  into  the  world  innocent  balM's  with 
blood  iK)isoncHl  with  the  dread  impurity.    Professor  Taruowski,  of  St. 
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Petersburg,  says  "  that  a  syphilitic  womaD  who  had  come  under  bis 
observation  had  succeeded  in  contaminating  with  syphilis  no  less  than 
three  hundred  men  within  a  period  of  ten  months."  This,  says  a 
writer,  "  represents  merely  the  primary  transmission  of  the  disease ; 
it  naturally  takes  no  account  of  the  syphilitic  taint  which  would  reach 
the  ofiTspring  of  the  men  who  suffered.  Thus  from  one  source,  that  of 
an  infected  woman,  an  amount  of  syphilis  was  disseminated,  and  injury 
done  to  healthy  persons,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate.'' 

Dr.  C.  Irving  Fisher,  superintendent  of  the  State  Almshouse  at 
Tewksbury,  Mass.,  tells  us  that  ''during  the  year  ending  March,  1890, 
there  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  1,058  men.  Of  these  one  had  con- 
genital syphilis ;  fifty-four  had  primary  or  secondary  lesions  well  marked; 
while  406  had  tertiary  symptoms  more  or  less  active — a  total  of  551 
syphilitics,  or  more  than  52  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  admitted. 
The  statistics  of  the  female  hospital  are  not  given  because  the  specific 
examinations  were  not  instituted  until  later,  and  therefore  do  not  cover 
the  whole  year."  In  speaking  of  the  dangers  medical  men  encounter 
in  handling  such  cases,  the  same  authority  says  :  "I  have  kept  a  list  of 
physicians  whom  I  have  seen  directly  or  indirectly  as  patients,  with 
syphilis  thus  acquired  in  the  past  few  years,  and  their  number  is 
astonishingly  large.  The  mortality  in  our  own  profession  from  such 
forms  of  syphilis  is  not  inconsiderable  in  the  last  ten  years.  If  we  go 
into  communities  of  a  lower  civilization,  we  find  that  syphilis  is  often 
conveyed  in  other  than  venereal  ways  ;  and  I  think  that  syphilis  should 
be  regarded  as  leprosy  is  regarded  by  public  enactment,  and  by  the 
community.  If  a  leper  comes  to  this  port,  the  newspapers  are  full  of 
it  He  is  looked  at  through  a  glass  case ;  nobody  wants  to  touch  him 
or  go  on  the  same  steamer  with  him.  It  is  no  more  dangerous  for  a 
leper  to  come  to  Boston,  to  any  hospital  in  this  city,  to  this  room,  than 
a  case  of  syphilis,  and  there  is  no  more  danger  of  infection ;  it  is  not  in 
any  way  so  dangerous  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  as  is  a  case  of 
syphilis,  and  the  public  should  be  made  to  understand  this.'' 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  over  5,000  males  are  daily  Infected 
with  venereal  poison  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  a  majority 
of  whom  are  residents  of  inland  towns,  whither  they  return  to  spread 
the  seeds  of  the  loathsome  disorder  !  Men  of  vicious  habits  in  cities  are 
generally  too  well  acquainted  with  the  different  grades  of  courtesans  to 
contract  disease.  They  know  who  are  "sound,"  as  they  express  them- 
selves. Their  acquaintance  with  lewd  women  is  not  so  limited  but  that 
they  can  exercise  the  privilege  of  choice.  Still,  the  boasted  smartness 
of  these  men  does  not  always  avail.  When  the  medical  seine  is  drawn, 
this  class  is  numerously  represented.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  city  of 
New  York  alone,  there  are  about  40,000  courtesans,  and  this  is  only  one 
of  many  large  cities  in  this  country. 


T1]«  reader  canaol  fail  to  m«  from  the  foregoing  facts  tliat  prostitu- 
tion is  a  prolific  lourm  of  blood  disease,  and  that  il  Is  rapidly  coDverilog 
the  ^ruat  rouotahi  of  life  into  a  nlough  of  death.  Of  all  blood  Impuritiea 
Iliere  arv  nunc  which  lead  to  such  endless  varietiM  of  dlxease  as  tliiMe 
Induced  b;  the  vims  with  which  whoredom  Is  inoculatiug  the  whole 
human  race.  Then,  too,  Ike  nervous  disorders  resuliing  fn;ini  market- 
able promiscuitj  should  not  te  lout  sight  of  in  the  summing  up.  Oa 
opening  this  essaf  t  tipoke  of  the  depressing  effect  which  a  sense  of 
disgrace  inflicts  upon  a  youiig  woman  wbo  lakes  to  her  embrace  a  man 
for  whom  she  has  no  affeclioti.  solely  ftir  the  money  he  pays  her.  Her 
Innate,  womanly  delicacy  U  affected  from  centre  to  circumference,  and 
If  she  possesses  a  particle  of  uatutal  refinement,  ber  moral  nature  U  no 
less  agitated.  How,  under  such  disturbing  influencea,  can  the  nervous 
system  maintain  its  norniul  vivacity  and  strength  T 

The  male  Is  not  simply  liable  to  venereal  afTectlon.  Unless  the 
female  is  magnelicully  responsive  to  the  amative  delirium  of  her  com- 
panion, the  latter  has  simply  practised  the  act  of  musturbatloti,  and  the 
effects  upon  his  nervous  system  are  no  less  injurious  than  when  this 
outrage  upon  the  genital  organs  is  self-inQiried.  It  la  a  well-kjiown 
fact  that  the  courtesan  nearly  always  has  Iht  paramour,  upon  whom 
■he  exclusively  Invishca  the  intensity  of  her  passion,  while  all  manlfes 
tatfons  of  euJoymi'Ut  with  her  patrons  are  merely  pretence.  The  physi- 
cal injury  which  the  patrons  of  the  houses  of  ill-fame  suffer  in  this  re- 
vptct  It  marc  extensive  than  many  who  Lave  given  attculion  to  the  evils 
of  proatitution  dream  of.  There  Is.  too,  such  a  thing  as  diteated  mag- 
lUlitm  which  the  courtesan  may  impart  when  she  has  no  local  difliculty 
with  which  to  infect  her  patron.  If  she  has  repeatedly  had  venereal 
disorrlcr*,  her  nervous  or  electrical  fountains,  as  well  as  ber  blood,  have 
btea  vitiated.  In  consequence  of  which  her  very  atmosphere  is  phyal- 
c»lly  deteriorating. 

Nor  is  physical  health  alone  affected  by  the  diseased  magoeltsm  of 
the  courtcsim.  Chamcter  tlsclf  is  contagious,  and  more  to  byaeiual 
than  by  social  association.  An  Intellectual  woman  who  had  given 
much  attenlluu  to  sulijects  relullng  to  sex.  once  remarked  to  me  :  "If 
a  maiden  aspires  to  be  a  i>ocl.  I  would  advise  her  to  marry  a  poet.  If 
■liewouU  be  an  artist.  I  would  sny,  marry  an  artist.  If  an  orator, 
manr  an  orator."  And  there  was  practical  common-Bense  in  the 
remark.  The  same  lulvicu  would  be  of  value  If  given  to  a  young  man 
oootemplating  marriage,  while  culertaiuing  an  ambiiiou  to  perfect  hlm- 
Klflnaome given  direction.  Mental  ijuaKtles  are  undoubtedly  catching, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  more  so  when  the  association  Is  so  laliuale  a4  il  I* 
between  two  persons  unltlug  In  the  sexual  relation.  Therefore,  the 
patron  of  the  harlot  is  not  only  Iii  danger  of  contracting  a  liideuus  bluod 
aaladjr  or  nervous  affecllou,  but  he  takes  oa  more  or  lew  of  the  muotal 
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degradation  and  reckless  nature  of  his  companion  in  vice,  and  what  is 
more,  he  muy  take  upon  himself  the  possible  villainous  magnetism  and 
criminal  nature  of  the  man  vfho  preceded  him  as  a  patron.  There  is 
more  than  one  way  of  being  affected  by  hypnosis.  This  character,  itself 
good  or  bad,  is  catching. 

STATE   REGULATION   OF  PROSTITUTION. 

It  has  been  proposed,  in  view  of  the  terrible  ravages  of  venereal 
disease,  that  the  various  States  in  our  Union  should  adopt  the  plan  of 
State  regulation  of  vice.  The  advocates  of  such  measures  would  have 
courtesans  subjected  to  periodical  examinations  by  competent  physi- 
cians, who  should  issue  a  license  to  those  found  to  be  free  from  disease, 
and  promptly  quarantine  those  who  were  not.  Whenever  it  has  been 
attempted,  an  active  band  of  reformers  has  loudly  protested.  A 
prominent  humanitarian  from  away  back,  who  was  active  in  the  anti- 
slavery  crusade,  also  in  the  temperance  reformation — Aaron  Macy 
Powell — devoted  many  years  of  a  long  and  useful  life  in  opposing  such 
a  statute,  and  dropped  dead  in  the  spring  of  1899  while  addressing  a 
meeting  for  discussing  such  subjects.  I  might  quote  many  forcible 
passages  from  his  writings  and  addresses  bearing  upon  this  matter,  but 
let  us  see  how  it  strikes  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  woman. 

It  seems  that  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Voice  made  a  suggestion 
which  called  forth  an  able  rejoinder.  The  following  is  the  proposition 
of  the  editor:  **A  law  of  some  kind  seems  imperatively  demanded. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  law  should  savor  of  a  license  law.  It 
should  not  provide  for  the  giving  of  any  certificates.  It  should  provide 
that  all  examinations  of  women  should  be  made  by  women.  And  it 
should  provide  for  equally  careful  and  systematic  medical  examination 
of  men,  and  the  rigid  quarantining  of  men  as  well  as  women  until  they 
are  cured.  In  other  words,  the  disease  should  be  treated  on  the  same 
principle  that  small-pox  or  cholera  is  treated  by  the  quarantine  laws, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  vice  less  dangerous,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  public  from  the  spread  of  an  infectious  disease." 

Mrs.  Emma  Bryant,  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  who  shows  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  hand,  replies  as  follows: 
** These  suggestions  raise  three  questions:  First — Is  it  possible  to 
formulate  any  law  to  cover  the  proposed  ground  that  is  not,  in  effect,  a 
license  law  ?  Second — Is  the  suggestion  that  all  examinations  of 
women  should  be  made  by  women,  and  that  compulsory  examinations 
should  include  men  as  well  as  women,  sufficiently  practical  to  hold  out 
any  hope  of  their  becoming  bona  fide  features  of  a  new  law  ?  Third — 
Has  the  result  of  these  acts  in  the  past  been  such  as  to  encourage  the 
belief  that  their  re-enactment  would  solve  the  problem  which  is  vexing 
the  British  Army  and  the  British  nation  to-day  ? 
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"First :  The  brothel  and  the  saloon  are  twins,  and  our  experience 
in  dealing  with  one  is  most  suggestive  as  to  the  other.  In  Ohio,  and, 
perhaps,  some  other  States,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  saloon  is  not 
licensed  but  taxed,  and  everywhere  the  opponents  of  Prohibition  insist 
that  laws  regulating  the  traffic  savor  not  so  much  of  license  as  of 
restriction.  The  Gothenburg  and  all  kindred  systems  are  founded  upon 
the  principle  that  men  will  drink  and  men  will  sell,  and,  to  mitigate 
existing  evils  of  such  a  business,  government  itself  must  become  |>ar- 
ticepa  criminis  ;  that  regulation  and  not  prohibition  is  the  only  tenable 
theory. 

*'  Can  the  State  hold  any  attitude  short  of  Prohibition  toward 
recognized  crime  of  any  sort  that  does  not  savor  of  license  ?  By 
whatever  name  it  is  called,  any  contagious  diseases  act,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  are  clamoring  for  its  re-enactment,  must 
possess  certain  features.  It  must  recognize  i)rostitutes  as  a  regular 
annex  to  every  anny  station  in  order  to  bring  them  under  medical 
supervision  ;  and  their  discharge  from  hospital  or  quarantine  and  their 
return  to  their  vocation  with  the  knowledge  and  real  or  implied  con- 
sent of  medical  examiners  are  of  the  nature  of  a  certificate,  whether 
written  or  unwritten. 

"  It  must  sanction  the  procurement  of  women  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  supposed  necessity  of  British  soldiers ;  to  suppose  that  this 
demand  will  be  met  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  go  under- 
standingly  and  voluntarily  into  such  a  life  would  be  to  vouch  for  the 
wolf  as  a  safe  nurse  for  motherless  lambs,  or  to  entrust  the  fluffy  brood 
of  the  farmyard  fowl  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  hungry  hawk. 

**  For  the  information  of  any  who  may  think  this  statement  too 
strong,  we  make  here  a  few  quotations  from  the  Circular  Memorandum^ 
written  on  June  17,  1886,  l)y  order  of  General  Sir  Frederick  (now  Lord) 
Hoberts,  Commaiulcr-in-Chief  in  India,  and  addressed  to  general  of- 
ficers commanding  divisions  and  districts.  The  ninth  paragraph  of 
thisofiicial  document  sjiys  :  *  In  the  regimental  bazaars  it  is  necessary, 
to  have  a  sufllcient  number  of  women  ;  to  take  care  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently attractive  ;  and  to  provide  them  with  proper  houses.'  In  fur- 
therance of  the  instructions  of  this  memorandum,  the  officer  conmiand- 
ing  tlie  Connaught  Hangers  at  Jullunder  wrote  to  the  assistant  quarter- 
mjister-general  on  July  9,  1886,  as  follows  :  *  The  cantonment  magis- 
trate has  already  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  retiuested  to  obtain  a 
numlK'r  of  younger  and  more  attractive  women,  but  with  little  or  no 
success.  He  will  l)e  again  appealed  to.  *  *  *  The  major-general 
commanding  should  invoke  the  aid  of  the  local  government  by  instruct- 
ing the  cantonment  magistrates,  whom  they  appoint,  that  they  give  all 
{KiMhible  aid  to  commanding  oflicers  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number 
of  young,  attractive,  and  healthy  women/ 
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"The  officer  commanding  at  Jutogh  wrote  to  the  assistant  quarter- 
master-general on  July  28,  1886,  in  this  wise :  '  I  have  ordered  the 
number  of  prostitutes  to  be  increased  to  twelve,  and  have  given  special 
instructions  as  to  the  four  additional  women  being  young  and  of  at- 
tractive appearance/ 

"These  are  features  which  are  inseparable  from  any  form  of 
governmental  regulation  of  vice  for  the  army  in  India  or  elsewhere  ;  if 
it  does  not  savor  of  license  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  else  to  view  it  or  to 
characterize  it. 

** Second:  Where  could  reputable  women  physicians  be  found 
who  would  be  willing  to  so  degrade  the  profession  as  to  treat  venereal 
diseases,  not  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  patients  to  lives  of  use- 
fulness, but  for  the  very  purpose  of  their  perpetual  return  to  the  same 
loathsome  lives  until  death  puts  an  end  to  their  sufferings?  Echo 
answers :    Where  ? 

"The  sentiment  ot  army  officers  as  to  compulsory  examination  for 
men  Is  voiced  by  the  indignant  protest  of  Lord  Sandhurst,  who  repudi- 
ated the  suggestion  with  scorn,  saying  that  he  meant  to  treat  his  men 
like  men,  not  like  brutes. 

"  Granting  that  the  end  justifies  even  such  means  as  these,  did  the 
law  diminish  to  any  perceptible  degree  the  ravages  of  this  disease  during 
the  years  in  which  it  had  full  sway,  sustained  by  the  power  of  the 
government  and  commanding  the  services  of  the  ablest  medical  men  ? 
Let  the  army  sanitary  commission,  the  highest  authority  known  to  the 
War  Office,  answer  this  question.  In  a  statement  sent  to  the  War  Office 
last  year,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  information  upon  this  point,  they 
refer  to  the  belief  of  some  that  the  reintroduction  of  State  regulation 
would  raise  the  standard  of  health  of  the  army  in  these  words  :  *  Unfor- 
tunately, the  facts  do  not  support  such  an  opinion.  When  the  rules 
were  first  promulgated,  the  sanitary  department  was  sanguine  that 
venereal  diseases  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction,  and  even  after 
years  of  unsuccessful  results  it  was  still  hoped  that  with  greater  care 
and  increased  stringency  the  desired  end  might  yet  be  obtained.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  outcome  was  a  failure.  These  dis- 
eases increased.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Statistical  returns  from  the  army  medical 
department  in  the  army  at  home  do  not  show  any  more  favorable 
results  during  the  time  the  acts  were  in  operation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ratio  of  admissions  per  1,000  has  decreased  since  the  acts  have  been 
abolished/ 

"That  this  law  does  not  assume  any  such  attitude  toward  venereal 
diseases  as  the  quarantine  laws  do  toward  small-pox  and  cholera  seems 
to  be  self-evident.  In  the  treatment  of  these  disea^s  modern  medical 
science  seeks  to  remove  the  underlying  causes,  as  well  as  to  cure  the 
sick.    By  the  law  under  discussion,  the  cause  is  cherished  and  its 
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rudrI.  Ii  U  not  the  ob)«t  of  nicb  law*  to  dimlniah  liceo- 
Jl  aolcl;  lo  obtain  ImiouDiij  from  Its  mult!. 
"  I  am  uimilliDg  to  conclude  Ibis  eriiclc."  says  Hra,  Biyant, 
"  wHboul  reference  to  tut  linporlaDl  considrratjon,  which  teenii  lo  have 
hern  OTertooked  (□  most  discusnoiui  upon  thb  queslino.  Il  is  Ihe  low 
aionil  slsodard  tcbicb  te  c'l  before  ereij  soldier  who  cDtera  Hrr 
Msjciif's  service  Id  India,  if  be  i*  confronted  wiib  the  fact  tbal  tbe 
English  Government  eonaidera  it  net^ssarj  to  provide  ber  soldieti  with 
facilities  for  vice.  Tbere  Is  but  one  logical  Inference  In  be  drawn, 
namely  ;  Thai  cbastltj  is  not  eipected  of  Brilisb  soldiers  ;  that  vice 
Is  necessary  lo  the  mainlcoance  of  tbe  health  ot  one  xei.  and  that  that 
portion  nf  Ibe  moral  law  iipoo  wbich  Ood  and  Nnlurrbavelaiil  especial 
■treaa  ia  for  women  only  ;  and  thai,  of  these  even,  ihcre  must  always 
cxiflt  a  pitiable  fraction,  condemned  lo  degradation,  lo  aalbfy  tbe 
oecessilies  of  the  other  kk.  This  view  of  Ihe  case  is  so  abborrent  to 
cvcty  Inittlnct  of  womDohood  thai  all  the  horrora  of  the  loathsome 
bodily  disctMC  accm  but  tbe  outward  sign  of  the  moral  malady  which  b 
thraatening  not  only  England  but  all  civilized  nations." 

It  is  only  fair  to  tbe  editor  of  The  Teice  to  follow  with  hli  reply, 
which  is  this  :  "  Wc  are,  it  is  perhaps  ncctlless  lo  say,  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  above.  What  wc  intended  to  convey  In  oursuggesliooa 
was  tbb :  That  certain  venereal  diseases,  wherever  they  occur,  In  men 
or  women,  should  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  dangerous 
rommunicablo  diseases,  such  as  small-poi  or  cholera.  A  quarantine 
law  l>  not  a  license  law.  The  Idea  that  the  advocaica  of  former  con- 
tagious diseases  acts  aeek  to  convey  Is  that  those  acts  are  necessary  to 
preveol  the  spread  of  Ihe  diseases.  We  don't  believe  it.  If  all  that  la 
deaired  is  to  prevent  the  spread  ot  Ihe  diseases,  treat  them  as  cholera  Is 
treated.  Ccnnpel  tbe  physicians  to  report  every  case  and  com]>e]  the 
health  Bulhorlllca  to  quarantine  each  person  so  affllcIeO.  This,  Instead 
of  tnakini;  vice  more  aecure,  will  niakc  It  Ibe  more  odious,  and  the 
public  health  will  be  much  better  protected  than  under  the  abominable 
■yilem  against  which  Ihe  above  letter  Is  a  prolesl." 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  editor  of  7^«  Voiet  is  not  practical.  It 
would  simply  lead  Ibe  victims  of  the  disease  to  conceal  their  malady, 
IrvalUieuiselvea  with  such  Ei>eciCcs  as  Iliey  could  obtain,  and  risk  the 
result.  In  the  primary  stages,  and  often  In  tbe  more  advanced,  tbey 
are  not  pliyslcalty  compelled  to  take  to  their  beds  and  call  a  physidan 
0*  when  prostrated  with  smallpox  or  cholera.  They  arc  able  to  go 
alwut  and  attend  lo  their  business  white  complaining  of  not  feeling 
quite  well  because  of  a  cold  or  a  little  Indigestion.  Just  enough  of  this 
explanation  to  allay  suspicion.  Hot  does  the  plan  of  examlElng  a 
courlciuin  amount  to  much.  One  fact  alone  Is  sufDclent  to  Indicate  Its 
Inadequacy.    The  disriLsc  msy  Iw  transferred  from  one  Infected  patron 
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of  the  harlot  to  another  without  the  exhibition  of  the  malady  in  the 
medium  through  which  it  has  been  conveyed.  In  other  words,  the 
courtesan  may  impart  diseased  virus  which  has  been  deposited  in  ike 
foldfl^of  the  vagina  to  a  healthy  visitor  before  it  has  had  time  to  produce 
any  direful  effect  upon  herself.  Then,  too,  there  are  those,  doubtless, 
who  are  immune,  and  consequently  could  be  only  the  medium  of  its 
transference.  While  this  is  the  true  situation,  it  may  be  said  that  under 
State  regulation  the  courtesan  would  feel  secure  from  police  interference, 
and  her  patrons  would  labor  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  immunity  from 
venereal  contagion.  Such  measures  have  proved  their  inefficiency  in 
Europe  and  in  India.  They  have  been  in  a  measure  tried  with  no  better 
results  in  this  country  ;  notably  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Cleveland. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Nevins,  of  Liverpool,  which  were 
exhibited  as  authoritative,  there  was  an  increase  of  prostitution  and 
venereal  disease  during  the  years  of  license  in  England  up  to  the  repeal 
of  the  law  in  1886;  "also,"  says  this  authority,  *'in  India,  where  the 
object  of  the  system  was  especially  to  lessen  venereal  disease  among 
the  soldiers,  at  different  places  the  number  of  prostitutes  provided  for 
the  soldiers  varied  from  about  one  for  seventeen  men,  one  for  nine  men, 
and  one  for  three  men.  Yet,  the  venereal  disease  was  more  prevalent 
among  the  soldiers  provided  with  the  greatest  number  of  prostitutes." 

It  has  been  argued,  and  with  a  show  of  plausibility,  that  prostitution 
is  a  fiMeuary  evil.  That  did  it  not  exist,  our  wives  and  daughters 
would  be  unprotected  from  the  insidious  advances  of  libertines,  and 
the  forcible  outrages  of  men  of  reckless  passion.  My  own  observation 
has  convinced  me  that  libertines  in  towns  of  moderate  size,  where  pros- 
titution is  not  tolerated,  are  more  given  to  the  seduction  of  thoughtless 
wives  and  unsophisticated  young  girls  than  the  same  class  in  large 
cities.  But  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw  asks,  and  with  propriety  :  *'  What 
special  title  have  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those  who  employ  this 
plea  to  the  protection  of  their  virtue,  more  than  other  wives  and  daugh- 
ters ?  Why  are  theirs  to  be  protected  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  not 
the  others  at  the  expense  of  theirs  ?  Who,  in  the  community,  are 
to  be  the  victims — the  vice-doomed  safeguards  of  the  virtue  of  the  rest 
— the  wretched  safety-valves  of  unprincipled  and  unbridled  passions  ? 
Are  we  to  have  a  decimation,  by  lot,  of  the  virginity  of  the  country  ? — 
or  is  some  inferior  class  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  lust  for  the 
benefit  of  those  above  them  ?  Is  vice  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
virtue  ?  That  were  indeed  a  hard  necessity.  Where  is  the  individual, 
male  or  female,  and  in  what  rank  soever  of  society — whom  I  am  not 
to  dissuade  from  vice  ? — whom  it  would  be  wrong  so  to  dissuade  ? — 
the  successful  dissuasion  of  whom  would  be  an  injury  to  the  public  ? — 
by  prevailing  with  whom  to  give  up  the  evil  course,  1  should  incur  the 
responsibility  of  one  who  shuts  a  high  pressure  safety-valve  ? — where 
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the  individual  whose  body  and  soul  I  am  bound  to  leave  to  death  and 
perdition,  lest  perchance  some  others  should  come  to  be  exposed  to 
temptation  ?  '*  These  questions  are  suggestive,  and  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  reflection  in  the  minds  of  those  who  claim  that  prostitution  is  a 
necessary  evil.  If  such  an  institution  Is  inseparable  from  our  civiliza- 
tion, we  need  a  radical  change  in  some  department,  and  if  this  is  im- 
possible, we  might  at  least  learn  something  of  our  new  neighbors,  the 
Japanese.  In  Japan  prostitution  and  prostitutes  are  entirely  respectable. 
At  least,  prostitutes  of  Japan  are  far  from  being  regarded  as  outcasts 
or  disreputable. 

Mr.  Gerry  tells  us :  "  For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  contact 
of  Japan  with  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth,  the  social  evil  was 
looked  upon  as  one  necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  the  government 
took  entire  charge  of  the  matter.  In  a  suburb  adjacent  to  the  Capital 
(Tokio),  large  houses  were  built  for  the  purpose,  some  of  them  elaborate 
in  construction,  and  the  whole  guarded  most  thoroughly  by  the  soldiery. 
The  number  of  prostitutes  in  Tokio  alone  is  said  to  be  about  five 
thousand.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  usually  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose and  sold  by  their  parents,  who  receive  a  stipulated  income  as  the 
result.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  these  girls  to  marry,  and  they  are 
not  looked  upon  as  outcasts  or  pariaJis  of  society  by  any  means.  The  girls 
in  these  establishments  range  in  age  from  ten  to  eighteen,  and  owing 
to  the  developing  influences  of  the  climate,  at  the  latter  age  they  are  as 
mature  as  most  of  our  women  at  twenty-five  to  thirty.  These  are  the 
regular,  so  to  speak,  licensed  or  recognized  prostitutes.  The  women 
are  permitted  to  leave  and  marry  when  they  choose.  This  number,  of 
course,  docs  not  include  the  kept  mistresses  of  foreigners  or  others,  who 
occupy  small  houses  at  the  expense  of  their  maintaincrs.  Of  these  dis- 
tricts, which  are  known  as  Yoshiwara,  there  are  five  in  Tokio  and  two 
in  Yokohama,  the  latter  possessing  probably  the  largest  and  Injst  known. 
The  government  has  entire  charge  of  the  system,  derives  extensive 
revenue  as  tlie  result,  and  under  the  Japanese  code  of  morals,  from 
which  sexual  morality  is  practically  excluded,  it  is  said  to  be  a  success 
so  far  as  engendering  public  peace  and  quietness.  Such  a  course,** says 
Mr.  Gerry,  "naturally  destroys  all  appreciation  of  the  vice  as  vice,  and 
the  nation  itself  being  heathen,  a  very  different  view  is  taken  by  it  of 
women  from  that  recognized  by  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion." 

When  we  call  the  Japanese  *•  heathens,"  they  may  well  retaliate 
upon  us  by  calling  us  barbarians  in  view  of  our  heartless  treatment  of 
those'in  our  civilization  who  seem  doomed  to  fill  the  ranks  of  harlotry. 
Whether  they  succeed  any  better  than  we  do  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  venereal  diseasesi.  I  have  no  statistics  within  reach  to  inform  me. 
But  I  see  no  reason  why  syphilis  should  not  be  as  widespread  there  aa 
elsewhere. 
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BONE  OF  THK  AVOiDABUC  CATieKS  or 
Perhaps  a  liltle  iuquiij  into  the  caueei  of  proslitution  will  help  to 
■etlle  a  difficult  problem.  One  of  the  primary  causes,  I  maintaiD,  U  the 
premature  dcTelopment  of  the  amative  passions  of  youth  by  a  too 
■tlmulattog  diet.  Most  parcnta  allow  their  children  Id  EwadclUag 
eloihea  to  indulge  In  a  diet  only  anltable  for  adult  ag&    Do  thej  oot 


know  that  cotidiments,  animal  fooil,  and  ooffev  ra 
ahunbering  sexual  passions  of  the  young  T  These  arlioles  of  diet  at  once 
imput  utidue  warmth  to  the  blood,  and  *wakcn  early  sexual  desires  in 
their  children,  leading  boys  to  early  acquire  the  arts  of  the  libertine, 
and  rendcrlDg  girls  susceptible  to  the  amorous  ailTsnces  of  the  opposite 
■ex.  Thtu,  from  one  parental  error,  spring  up  on  one  side  a  boat  of 
amatir«  libeTtines,  and  on  the  other,  scores  of  voluptuous  women  who 
have  not  the  power  to  resist  tempution.  all  of  whom  are  leqnired  by 
cnMom  to  abstain  from  legal  marriage  until  they  have  nearly  or  quite 
paiwd   tbeir  tcena.    Accompanying  thia  deieUciioa  on  the  put  of 
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Another  cause  is  unhappy  marriage.  This  creates  thousands  of 
reckless  men  and  imprudent  women.  The  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
contract  drives  both  parties  to  desperation  ;  makes  the  husband  a 
willing  patron  of  the  harlot,  and  the  wife  an  easy  victim  to  the  libertine. 
Ignorant  of  the  laws  that  should  govern  marriage,  men  and  women  are 
daily  rushing  into  matrimony  whose  physical,  mental,  and  magnetic 
uncongenialities  are  only  discovered  to  them  after  the  "honeymoon" 
has  cooled  down  their  impulses,  and  left  their  reasoning  faculties  un- 
obscured  by  the  infatuation  of  passion.  When  they  awaken  from  their 
dream,  they  find  the  civil  law  a  reality,  and  that  they  must  content 
themselves  to  live  in  their  adulterous  relation  one  with  the  other  or 
incur  public  disgrace  by  the  commission  of  some  misdemeanor  which 
will  entitle  them  to  a  divorce.  They  may  not  in  all  cases  aim  directly 
at  this,  but  they  feel  a  kind  of  recklessness  which  leads  them  to  decide 
that  they  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  plunge  themselves  into  a 
worse  condition.  Some  suggestions  for  removing  this  evil  will  be  given 
in  Part  Fourth. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  prostitution  in  large  cities  is  the  small 
compensation  awarded  to  female  labor.  In  consequence  of  this,  few  arc 
able  to  earn  more  than  enough  to  supply  present  necessities ;  and  when 
"hard  times"  prevail,  they  hav«  neither  work  nor  other  resources  for 
subsistence.  In  such  extremities,  a  few,  whose  pure  souls  abhor  a  life 
of  shame,  choose  death  rather  than  the  princely  abode  of  the  courtesan, 
and  end  their  existence  by  poisoning  or  drowning.  3Iany  rush  into  har- 
lotry, for  observation  has  taught  them  the  humiliating  fact  that  men  will 
pay  dollars  for  sexual  gratification  who  will  bestow  only  pennies  in  char- 
ity. It  is  estimated  that  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  paid 
in  this  city  alone  to  courtesans  1  "When  such  reward  is  offered  for  vice, 
and  want  and  threatened  starvation  held  out  to  virtue,  it  is  only  sur- 
prising that  more  do  not  abandon  the  flickering  night-lamp  and  needle 
for  the  dazzling  chandelier  and  the  easy  cushioned  icte-ii-Ute  of  the 
fashionable  brothel. 

Ilard  times  and  lack  of  employment  drive  unknown  numbers  into  a 
life  of  prostitution,  and  in  a  large  city  like  New  York,  where  there  are 
thousands  of  women  working  at  an  average  wage  of  only  sixty  cents  a 
day,  the  margin  between  life  and  death  is  so  narrow  that  absolute  neces- 
sity must  too  often  be  the  direct  cause  of  "the  first  step  downward." 
Imagine  their  extrtmity  when  work  slacks,  and  there  are  no  savings  to 
tide  over  a  dull  sf)ell.  The  periodical  expansions  and  contractions  in 
all  business,  as  at  present  carried  on,  are  a  factor  in  the  causes  of  prosti- 
tution which  indicates  the  impossibility  of  eradicating  it  without  an 
entire  change  in  business  methods  and  social  arrangements.  Speaking 
of  these,  W  J.  Strong,  in  Tlie  Public,  is  quoted  as  saying.  "Chattel 
slavery  is  not  as  inhuman  as  economic  slavery.     True,  chattel  slavery 
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was  the  lyreeder  of  ItisI  and  licentioosiMss.  Tme,  it  sepanted  hnsbanda 
and  wires  in  some  instances,  when  sbiTes  were  sold ;  hot  is  not  the 
economic  slaverr  of  our  day  lesponsihle  for  nine>tenths  of  the  prostita- 
tion  of  to-daj  ?  Are  not  many  of  the  wives  and  danghters  of  to-day 
sold  hody  and  soul  for  the  neoessaries  of  life  ?"* 

The  late  Frances  £.  Willard,  President  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  in  an  address  in  London  before  a  conTention  of 
that  organization,  stated  the  situation  in  the  following  unmistakable  lan- 
guage :  ''Poverty  and  dependence  are  the  curse  of  women  and  all  the 
world.  Very  few  women  ever  sink  so  low  that  the  virgin  dies  out  of 
their  hearts.  When  they  meet  one  whom  they  deem  worthy  to  be  the 
father  of  that  future  child,  for  whose  sake  every  woman  is,  in  the 
thought  of  every  reputable  man,  a  Madonna,  either  actual  or  potential* 
they  have  risen  rather  than  fallen.  It  is  the  hunger  that  cries  out  for 
bmd,  and  the  cowardice  that  cannot  cope  with  death,  which  lead 
women  to  that  awful  commerce  so  much  worse  than  death  could  be, 
which  is  the  fountain  of  disease  and  diabolism  to  men  and  women  both, 
as  they  find  out ;  and  which  is  far  worse  even  than  that  awful  blight  of 
African  slavery,  which  was  characterized  by  Dr.  Livingstone  as  '  the 
great  open  sore  of  the  world.'  ** 

It  is  said  that  out  of  5,000  prostitutes  in  Paris,  whose  cases  have 
been  minutely  examined,  1,400  were  reduced  to  that  state  by  sheer 
destitution  !  A  writer  remarks  that  "  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  families  in 
Edinburgh  who  are  almost  wholly  supported  by  the  secret  prostitution 
of  the  mother,  and  three  times  that  number  who  are  partially  main- 
tained in  the  same  manner.  A  daughter  had  struggled  on  six  years  to 
supix>rt  herself  and  Ixxiridden  mother  by  the  needle  ;  before  sacrificing 
her  virtue  she  sold  the  last  blanket  from  her  mother's  bed  and  her  own 
last  dress/' 

"Who  will  deny,"  says  a  writer,  **lhat  these  arc  startling  state- 
ments ?  And  what  is  true  of  European  cities  is  tnio  of  American 
municipalities  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Young  girls  <*an  always  get 
money  in  our  largo  cities  by  bartering  their  virtue.  It  is  an  unfailing 
dernier  resaori.  Wliy  should  it  be  thought  stmnge  that  a  female, 
pressed  by  pale  want,  should  submit  to  an  act  which  a  male  will 
commit  in  the  absence  of  this  necessity,  and  without  a  scniple  ?  And 
why,  especially,  should  it  excite  wonder,  while  black-hearted  seducers 
and  pHK'uresses,  knowing  this  want,  swarm  thick  around,  ever  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  their  distresscnl  condition  Y"  And  why  should 
there  not  be  seducers,  pnK'unTs,  and  i)r(K'uresses,  when  such  an 
example  Is  set  by  civilized  governments  in  procuring  g(Hxi-looking  young 
women  to  satisfy  the  lascivious  desires  of  their  soldiers  ? 

For  this  evil  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  an  immediate  reme<ly,  such  is 
the  spirit  of  rivalry,  speculation,  and  selfishness  in  the  commcrciul 
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world ;  but  there  is  one  which  time  and  change  in  public  opinion  is 
slowly  introducing.  It  is  the  educating  of  girls  as  we  do  boys,  in  the 
prMtical  business  matters  of  life  ;  opening  to  them  the  pursuit  of  all 
trades  and  professions  to  the  end  that  their  fields  of  industry  may  not 
be  unreasonably  circumscribed.  Our  social  regulations,  which  unjustly 
limit  the  industrial  sphere  of  women,  frequently  place  them  in  a  con- 
dition of  want,  without  shelter  for  their  heads,  or  food  for  their 
stomachs.  They  are  confronted  by  two  alternatives,  beggary  or  pros- 
titution. In  pursuing  the  former,  they  meet  the  frowns  and  whining 
excuses  of  those  more  fortunate  in  life,  while  in  the  latter  money  comes 
freely  from  the  hands  of  willing  patrons,  who  not  only  give  them 
sustenance,  but  privily  flatter  their  vanity.  All  trades  and  professions 
should  be  open  to  women,  and  they  should  be  compensated  as  liberally 
as  men  for  their  services.  "  One  of  the  greatest  boons  and  one  of  the 
surest  prophecies  which  can  be  offered  as  a  result  of  the  industrial 
emancipation  of  women,"  says  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  "  will  be  the  frank  admission  on  the  part  of  the  true  and  chivalric 
man,  that  she  is  the  sole  rightful  owner  of  Tier  own  being  in  every  respect, 
and  thai  uhaUver  companionship  may  exist  between  her  and  man  shall  be 
as  thoroughly  honorable  to  her  as  to  him."  The  cure  certainly  does  not  lie 
in  driving  the  poor  creatures,  who  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the 
brothels,  from  one  quarter  of  the  city  to  another  with  the  relentless 
policenuin's  club,  and  treating  them  as  hopeless  outcasts.  There  is  a 
deal  of  cruel  hazing  outside  the  college  campus. 

Another  cause  of  prostitution  has  its  origin  in  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  concerning  the  power  and  phenomena  of  animal  electricity,  or 
magnetism,  as  it  is  generally  termed.  All  classes  of  females,  from  the 
daughters  of  the  afllucnt  to  the  pretty  8hoi>-girl8,  contribute  inmates  to 
the  brothel.  In  consequence  of  ignorance  in  this  matter,  they  are  not 
aware  that  some  men  possess  electrical  power  to  charm  like  the  snake. 
Nor  are  they  sufficiently  educated  in  regard  to  the  strange  passion  ex- 
isting within  themselves,  to  know  how  weak,  under  some  circumstances, 
they  may  become  to  resist  temptation.  The  philosophy  of  this  charm- 
ing power  will  be  thoroughly  explained  in  Part  Fourth,  but  the  conse- 
quences admit  at  least  an  allusion  here. 

Coquettish  ladies  are  apt  to  invite  the  attention  of  prepossessing 
strange  young  gentlemen,  and  coquettish  young  ladies,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  are  numerous.  They  commence  flirting  with  their  admirers  with 
the  predetermination  of  keeping  their  afl'cctions  to  themselves  ;  still 
they  will  venture  much  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  their  pretended 
lovers.  Sometimes  they  are  pleased  to  see  how  they  can  amatively  ex- 
asperate them ;  but  gradually  they  become  practically  mesmerized, 
when  pretty  coquettes  find  themselves,  like  the  fluttering  bird  before 
the  charming  serpent's  mouth,  utterly  unable  to  control  themselves. 
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foffouDed.  The  free  interchange  of  the  senial  majmetic  cWnients  in  an 
derated  ffocial  war  would  greatly  tend  to  preTcnt  thv>«»  earthquake  aiKt 
tornado  outbreaks  of  passion  which  resuh  in  rapeaiKl  :s^xual  |v^nutk>n. 
The  man  who  is  stomach -slanrt'd  will  devour  tbo  fii'sh  of  hi*  felk^w- 
man,  or  eren  Lis  own  tissues,  as  illustnUcil  in  narrative*  of  shipwnvk* ; 
and  the  man  of  strong  amative  passions,  who  is  Sk'xually  starvtxi  ami 
isolated  from  the  female  clement  will,  when  opix^rtuuity  ixvurs,  out- 
rage the  persons  of  passionless  little  girls  :  or  appease  his  ht^t^^l  deotinx^ 
in  sexual  contact  Diith  women  nvkini;  with  disease,  in  the  low  deus 
of  harlotry.  It  is  utterly  useless  to  shut  one's  eyiva  to  thest^  facts,  and  the 
only  way  to  avert  them  is  to  try,  by  morally  elevatinj;  means,  to  m* 
equalize  the  magnetism  of  the  sexes  as  to  pnn*ent  thundtT-storiuA  of 
passion,  such  as  newspapers  daily  chronicle  fn>m  one  end  of  Christen- 
dom to  the  other.  A  partial  remedy  for  sexual  starvation  is  given  In 
the  essay  on  this  subject,  and  those  philanthropic  men  and  women,  who 
hope  by  combined  acticm  to  repress  or  exterminate  the  natural  ptuwion 
of  amativeness  in  other  iK?ople,  while  they  do  not  ex|H»i*t  to  etTtnt  Much 
arcsultin  themselves  individually,  had  lK>tter«xiH*ud  their  unununition 
in  the  direction  I  have  |)ointcd  out. 

In  rcTiewing  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  pnmtitullon,  can  wo  not 
see  that  if  it  really  be  a  necessary  evil,  it  is  so  because  of  ini|H)rtauturrurs 
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in  the  traioing  of  children  ;  unsuitable  civil  laws  regulating  marriage  ; 
despotic  customs  circumscribing  the  industrial  sphere  of  women  ;  ig- 
norance of  the  electrical  power  of  every  individual  for  good  or  evil  ; 
and  of  the  social. despotism  which  separates  the  sexes  ?  Reformation  in 
the  training  of  children  is  the  first  place  to  begin  to  extinguish  pros- 
titution. So  long  as  the  sexual  passions  of  children  arc  stimulated  to 
precocity  by  an  exciting  r^imen,  and  goaded  to  illicit  gratification  by 
all  sorts  of  fictitious  and  exciting  literature  ;  so  long  as  they  are  reared 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  function  of  the  sexual  organs  and  of  the  pas- 
sion which  is  sure  to  take  possession  of  them  ;  so  long  will  there  be 
men  who  will  violate  the  marriage-bed,  and  destroy  virgin  purity  where 
the  institution  of  prostitution  is  not  tolerated  ;  and  so  long  will  houses 
of  ill-fame  be  furnished  with  women  from  all  ranks  of  society. 

In  full  view  of  the  moral  and  physical  degeneracy  of  the  con- 
demned courtesan,  however,  it  is  wrong  and  uncharitable  for  her  sex  to 
abandon  and  leave  her  in  her  unhappy  situation  without  persistent  ef- 
fort for  her  reformation.  Popular  opinion  and  action  arc  all  wrong 
here.  Let  a  woman — no  matter  how  destitute — no  matter  what  palliat- 
ing circumstances  may  be  urged  in  her  behalf,  once  become  the  inmate 
of  a  brothel,  she  is  condemned  to  stay  ther«  until  she  comes  to  moral 
'  and  physical  rottenness,  unless  she  have  force  of  character  sufllcient 
to  rise  unaided  from  her  degradation  ;  and  even  then  she  must  buffet 
social  isolation,  and  the  chilling  contempt  of  her  more  fortunate  sisters  ! 
What  wonder  that  the  poor  prostitute  considers  herself  &n  abandoned 
woman  I  Even  when  death  rescues  her  from  social  and  physical  wretched- 
ness, her  body  is  denied  a  **  Christian  burial !"  Think  of  it,  men  and 
women  who  profess  Christianity,  and  then  call  to  mind  the  words  of 
Jesus:  "  The  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  be- 
fore you." 

There  are  thousands  of  women  to-day,  whose  naturally  pwre  spirits 
are  chafing  and  their  divine  forms  wasting  in  the  atmosphere  of  pros- 
titution, who  are  better  educated  and  possess  better  qualities  to  make 
good  wives,  mothers,  and  thorough  workers  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
than  many  daughters  of  aflSuent  parents.  All  they  need  is  a  sympa- 
thetic, encouraging,  and  loving  hand  extended  to  them  across  the  almost 
impassable  gulf  which  a  false  society  has  too  rigidly  fixed  between  the 
condemned  ground  upon  which  they  stand  and  the  fields  of  usefulness 
and  respectability.  A  little  moral  and  material  assistance,  extended  by 
women  and  encouraged  by  men,  would  deliver  thousands  of  females — 
naturally  good — circumstantially  bad,  from  brothel  hells.  Shall  they 
receive  it,  or  will  woman  continue  to  be  cruel,  uncharitable,  and  unjust, 
to  the  more  unfortunate  of  her  sex,  who  are  perishing  morally,  and 
whose  gradually  dying  bodies  are  inoculatin<;  the  whole  human  family 
with  putrefactive  disease  ? 
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Unhappy  Marriage. 

T 

**Lftft  year  we  paced  the  yellow  sands 

Beside  the  restless  sea  ; 
I  held  Id  mioe  your  tiny  hands 

And  drew  yon  close  to  me. 
I  marked  yonr  blushes  come  and  fro. 

The  slKh«  the  smile,  the  tear ; 
The  words  you  whispered  soft  and  low* 

Were  music  in  mine  ear. 

II. 

**  We  two  were  dreaming  Love's  young  dream 

Beside  the  murmuring  sea  ; 
Tour  presence  made  the  whole  earth  seem 

A  paradise  to  me. 
We  said  our  love  would  never  change. 

Would  no  abatement  know 
While  life  should  last— it  seems  so  strange 

*Twas  just  a  year  ago. 

III. 

**  Once  more  we  pace  the  yellow  sands 

Beside  the  sununer  sea ; 
I  do  not  hold  your  tiny  hands. 

You  do  not  cling  to  me, 
I  do  not  press  you  to  my  heart 

And  kiss  your  snowy  brow — 
We're  rI rolling  twenty  yards  apart. 

For  we  are  married  now." 

The  foregoing  from  tlie  Boston  Courier  preseDts  one  Borrowful  pict- 
ure, and  those  instances  where  the  motive  at  the  outset  is  to  secure 
borne,  position,  or  wealth,  without  the  sentiment  which  animated  the 
mistaken  pair  described  in  the  quoted  verses,  usually  turn  out  infinitely 
worse.  Unhappy  marriage  contributes  greatly  to  the  lowering  of  tone 
and  vigor  of  both  the  nervous  and  vascular  fluids.  The  mind  chafing 
in  the  galling  fetters  which  bind  it  to  an  uncongenial  companionship, 
almost  forgets  its  corporeal  dependency,  and  consumes  within  itself  the 
nervo-clectricily  which  should  be  dispensed  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, to  impart  vitality  and  healthy  action  to  the  blood  and  the  organic 
machinery.  Unhappy  marriages  are  unlike  any  other  troubles,  because 
society  is  so  constituted  that  a  majority  of  their  victims  prefer  rather 
to  fall  suicides  to  their  self-inflictions,  than  to  encounter  the  frowns  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  by  practically  severing  a  contract 
which  yield%little  but  mental  disquietude,  affcctional  suffocation,  and 
nervous  and  vascular  debility. 

The  world  little  knows  the  extent  of    matrimonial  inharmony. 
Each  pair  who  Qm)  themselves  unhappily  mated,  imagine  that  thev 
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and  8b  John  Daries  put  a  similar  statement  of  fact  in  Tene,  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  Wedlock,  indeed,  hath  often  eompnred  been 
To  pablic  feasts,  where  meet  a  public  root. 
Where  tbej  that  are  without  would  fain  go  in. 
And  thej  that  are  within  woold  fain  go  oaU^ 

This  is,  however,  too  serious  a  matter  to  incite  lerit^.  The  diToroe 
courts  gife  onlj  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  skeletons  in  the  domestic 
closet,  and  such  as  are  attainable  are  indeed  surprising.  Appletoo's 
Annual  CyclopcdLi  for  1S83  gives  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  covering  a  period  of  twentv  years  from  1867  to  1886,  inclusive, 
in  06  per  cent,  of  the  2,700  counties  of  the  United  States.  From  this 
report  h  appears  that  there  were  328,710  divorces !  "Of  the  six  New 
Enghuid  Sutes,  Massachusetts  had  the  greatest  number,  9,853  ! "  And 
this  staid  old  commonwealth  only  grants  divorce  for  one  or  two  flagrant 
causes.  '*  The  little  Republic  of  Switzerland  makes  the  startling  exhibit 
of  10,501  in  eleven  years."  **  Among  the  Greek  Catholics  of  Russia  for 
nineteen  years  there  were  17,601  l"  **  The  total  in  the  German  Empire 
during  six  years  was  31,082  ! "  la  France,  before  the  passage  of  the 
"Kaquei  Bill,*'  there  were  5,000  judicial  separations  granted  annually, 
and  after  that  bill  was  passed  in  1883,  permitting  complete  divorce, 
there  were,  when  last  reported,  about  13,000  divorces  granted  each  year  ! 
Returning  once  more  to  our  own  country,  it  has  been  said  of  Tolland 
County,  Conn.,  that  there  is  one  divorce  to  six  marriages.  Then 
out  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  in  1890,  a  local  newspaper  reported  the 
divorce  colony  in  that  city  alooe  at  that  precise  moment  to  number  15<) 
members.  As  these  depart  with  the  coveted  decree,  as  many  new  ones 
come  in  to  take  their  places.  *'  The  conditions  that  exist  in  Fargo."  says 
an  encyclopedic  writer,  ''are  to  be  encountered  in  all  large  cities,  but 
the  business  is  conducted  oo  a  smaller  scale." 

If  one  should  gather  and  publish  the  divorce  statistics  uf  all  tUe 
States  in  our  Union  and  ia  all  other  countries,  tbey  would  probably 
surprise  people  who  give  little  thought  to  these  matters,  and  still  it 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  foreign  countries  and 
In  some  of  our  States  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  divorce.  For 
instance,  in  South  Carolina  divorce  can  not  be  obtained  for  any  cause. 
This  fact,  taken  ia  connection  with  the  further  circumstance  that  most 
people  will  suffer  deeply  in  silence  rather  than  exploit  their  family 
troubles  in  court,  it  can  approximately  be  seen  bow  much  there  is  of 
human  misery,  causing  not  only  mental  unrest,  but  physical  disturb- 
ance, resulting  from  unhappy  marriage.  Many  and  many  a  time  have 
I  been  consulted  by  women  whose  minds  were  nearly  unbalanced  and 
nervous  systems  exhausted  because  of  unhappy  alliances  with  mcu 
whom  they  found  they  could  neither  respect  uur  love ;  but  they  had 
(^reat  beoevoleace,  and  rather  than  makv  their  hu^baods  UDh^>|>y  b^. 
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tiM*  disdosun;  of  tbfnr  real  f<)elixi|rs.  tU»7  couetsiied  liietr  diaamusaL 
i'lMir  iiiddeu  lfx>ubk»  were  «l»a*diM'  ueariiif  Ibeni  ii-  h  jireiiiiiturt 
All  !  bifw  tuauv  w\\tt>  wliu«r  e}»*  full  u}k»ij  tbifc  BH»rr  will  see  id  h  the 
uifTur  v'lik-'L  refi«^'l^  lli*'ir  ow  l  iui)»t:rL,uie  hituuiioL  '  K«k:  Kwured  tfaat 
XJMttt  winuetj  itre  mit  the  <»iiiv  oih>  wbuw:  tieii»'vt»ieti«-  aud  jiride  bind 
tbem  to  Mb  utiuttium]  uui'.ii.  aud  ib«;  c^.^ii'-eaitiit^ut  r»f  ibeir  irrtTtcbediieK. 

L'fibu}4»i)v.  ib«/  t'ictiuib  U'  uiKjouicrtruitaJ  marriuj^  art-  DUt  aloae 
itufferere  tbt-rebr.  Tbt  u»fr»ouK.  ;»uuv  uflsjiritj^.  *bk:b  ib  tbt-  taBue  of 
ftucb  nduherout  alliabC'^.  v]r*mb  iu  «rv*'e  ol  ti  w.irlJ  df  jibrraoLl  and 
munJ  vrelcbedueh^.  aud  bfui;*.'  ib^  ml  "f  Mk-  jiureuib  it  vished  upciB 
tbfeir  cbildreti  <^  ibt-  first  and  i-v»-rv  hu*x;«5^Jiiii'  i:«ri***raiicm.  So  markfld 
•re  thd;  pbv«ka.l  iuflu<rD^Jt^  vf  uubapj'v  marha;^-  ol  ibe  offspring,  I 
l^eOferalij  t«'lJ  at  uuc* .  wbt^  I  bi^  a  faml)  v  of  >.  L.'kij>^  wbciber  tbe 
and  ixkatb<*r  aiY  bappily  <^  uubappiir  luaU^i.  Bc»ib  mental  and 
filijrflieiJ  aufferiu;^  ib  ibi-  iu^riUthU'  iiiberiiauoe  of  tbe  uLfortuoal^  ciiild 
vbo  is  bora  of  ill-tuau^  part-utb  ;  and  if  it  hun  iv*:^  tbe  faud  tendenciei 
<if  a  p(K#r  ouotith.uti<>ci  till  h  \jftyi.:fnu*ih  a  ptir*.'Xit,  iu  <.  bii'I,  io  turn,  will 
fKMMCWJ  at  leat»t  a  tra<>r  <^f  it>  pT'j}^*^i\/jr  t  iufirtuitk'b,  au  i  bo  on  tiiroogb 
Uke  vJUoUf  liite  of  )*>  i^jtAAfrixy. 

Tor  Suribff^  si'titarkh  on  tbit  t^ub/j^jt,  embrafr.-io;^  a  trtaoiae  on 
eaUKt,  ^floc-tb,  axvJ  partial  retuedieb  for  uubappj  ixiarnag<es,  ibe 
fi  reierrod  U>  Fart  Fourtb  of  tbw  work,  wbere  it  will  nx^dre  the 
tkm  Um  ffl[ipOftaiK;e  demafjd^. 


About  tbe  year  17V9,  a  ouotiy-w^xiiaii  wA/mihbed  her  sargeoo  bf 
telliof  him  tbat  ftb«  f:ould  ckH  bare  tbe  small-poz  becaoae  she  had 
aJreadjr  been  affeeteri  by  tbe  cow-pox.  Tbe  woman  was  fresh  from  the 
cow -yard  and  tbe  or^UDtry,  and  tbe  surger>a  wa«  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  a 
phjflcfan  at  tbat  time  of  uo  very  i^tMi  promiueoce.  Dr.  Jenner  at  once 
set  bbnself  to  tbe  work  of  {nvevtifouio^  tbe  country- woman's  whim, 
when  be  found  tbat  tbe  dairy  makl«  frf^r^uently  contracted  a  disease 
from  an  erupti^in  on  tbe  liag  of  tbe  cow,  wbicb  affection  was  called 
cow-pox.  Jenner  tberefore  i^up(Ki«»e<J,  and  attempted  to  prove,  some 
close  relationbbip  Urtweeu  c/iw-(>ox  and  hmall  pox,  with  tbe  hope  of 
placing  tbe  practice  of  varxination  on  a  scientific  basis.  He  experi- 
meoted  witb  several  forms  of  pox  diHcase  with  variable  results,  but 
finally  settled  down  on  tbe  tbeory  tbat  a  diitease  of  tbe  horse's  hoof, 
known  as '*  boriiegreaii'','' was  tbe  s^jurce  of  human  small-pox  and  of 
cow-pox.  A  boy  narncil  Buker,  whom  be  in(x;ulated  with  **  humanized 
gi&ute,"  taken  from  tbe  liands  of  a  man  wbo  bad  caught  it  from  the 
heels  of  a  mare.  die<]  from  tbe  severity  of  the  malady,  and  so  he  was 
bidiiced  to  modify  It  by  working  it  tbrough  the  cow.  His  own  child 
|l9  ||K>Culated  witb  swloe-|X)x,  ao4  this  b^  would  h«Te  ndroQtiH^  as  a 
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RgDkr  practice,  except  tbat  be  apprecialed  ilut  It  wa  too  disgusting 

toiecura  popular  ■cceptAocc.    Jenner's  "gre«i  discoferf"  hu  been 

celebrmled  by  ao  artist's  staiue  rbj*  Homeverdej,  which  pictures  him  in 

the  act  of  "vaccinating  bis  son,"  but  ii  doesn't  seemsoprettjwtienwe 

remeinber  Ihat  It  iras   "porcinslion,'' instead  or  raccioatioD,  he  was 

inflicting  on  his  flrst-Iiom,  and  that  the  boy  i^bsequenllj  died  of  con- 

•nmptlon  twfore  reaching  manbood  ;  but  thai  is  oaly  une  of  thoosands 

wIm  have  since  lliat  lime  sQccumbed  to  scrofulous  and  infectious  dis- 

eaaea  implanted  with  the  virus  used  in  Tacclnation.    It  seems  remarkable 

in  view  of  Jenner's  few  experiments,  sliift- 

Ing  argumenta.  and  the  many  eartj  fail-  "'  ' 

urea  of  vaccination   to   protect,   that   he 

should  have  succccdcil  i^  overcoming  the 

numerous  objections  to  it,  and  establishing 

a  geaeni  belief  in  its  clBcacf,  which,  in 

course  of  time,  led  to  its  oflicial  adoption 

and  legal   enforcement   in   manf   of  the 

most  civilizeil  countries  of  tiie  world  :  but 

this  Is.  after  all,  but  one  of  many  curious 

medical  errors  ind  supcrsiitions  [liat  have 

dominated  the  minds  of  men  ;  nnd  in  the 

borne  of   lis  birth,    England,    lliere  is  a 

strong    and    growing  reaction  against  It 

which   is  surely  destined  to   lead   lo  its 

abolition.     With  our  increasin;;  pronencss 

to  ape  English  customs,  whtrn  vaccination 

aliall    l)e   lurned  down   in    England    our 

"scientists"  and  iia(hi)ritics  will  be  pretty 

anre  to  follow  rausler.  '"'™  ""»=■">»■ 

The  English  people  suffered  the  IncoQveQience  an<t  distress  of  com- 
pulaorj  vaccination  from  about  1350  until  1880,  when,  under  the  leader- 
•hlp  of  Mr.  William  II.  Tebli,  a  Kocicty  wus  formed  for  the  aboHtioa  of 
compulsory  vaceinutlon.  ITnder  bis  masterly  and  untiring  Iciidersbip 
the  movement  grew  to  great  proportions,  ami  in  1889  a  Itoyul  Commis- 
sion was  BppoiDte<l  whii.h  took  almut  six  years  lo  study  llic  subject  in 
all  Its  phaaes  and  render  Its  report.  The  report  was  UDfai-orablc  In  the 
compulsory  feature  of  vnccinaiion,  and  in  Augiutl,  1^98,  a  hiw  was 
passed  which  proviikil  Ihat  durin;,'  five  years  il  shouUI  bu  possible  for 
the  objectors  to  vaccinalion  lo  save  llieir  children  from  it  hy  unnounc- 
lag  their  objection  lo  a  niagislralc  before  the  child  is  four  luoolhs 
old.  Il  was  said  in  Parliament  during  Ihc  delntlc  oa  this  measura  that 
about  ooc-lhlrd  of  the  ciiildreu  burn,  already  escape  vaccination,  awl  a 
few  months'  experience  under  the  new  law  made  it  appear  likely  that  less 
than  one-third  of  children  born  from  that  lime  on,  would  be  subjected 
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to  voluDtary  vaccioatioD.  The  Taccinists,  of  course,  regard  this  as  a 
very  dangt»rous  experiment,  while  the  objectors,  of  coarse,  expect  that 
it  will  prove  so  satisfactory  to  the  mass  of  the  English  people  that  it 
will  be  made  |iermanent  after  the  five  years  of  trial.  The  results  of 
this  experiment  in  England  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  time,  influ- 
ence legislation  and  the  action  of  Health  Boards  all  over  the  civilired 
world,  and  especially  in  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  arm-to-arm  vaccination  had  the  preference,  because 
the  local  sores  thus  resulting  were  less  liable  to  take  on  severe  forms, 
but  as  it  iKH'ame  generally  known  that  other  diseases  might  be  also 
transmitted,  including  syphilis  (many  hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record), 
and  leprosy,  the  profession,  for  the  sake  of  allaying  popular  prejudice, 
favored  **  bovine  virus,"  that  cultivated  on  the  abdomen  of  calves  in 
farms  conducte<l  with  a  view  to  provide  a  safe  and  "pure  virus  ;'*  but 
the  most  competept  students  of  the  matter  are  obliged  to  admit,  as  Dr. 
Kioto  has  done  in  an  official  report,  that  they  cannot  recognize  in  any 
virus  the  prci'ise  elements  (microbes,  probably)  which  they  presume  to 
be  useful,  while  mixed  colonies  of  undesirable  bacteria  have  been 
olMervcd  in  " points "  obtained  from  all  **  reliable"  sources  of  supply 
in  the  United  States,  as  stated  by  Surgeon  Walter  Reed  of  the  United 
HUtes  Army  in  the  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  for  July,  1895.  High 
authorities  among  the  advocates  of  vaccination  could  be  quoted  to  show 
their  admission  of  the  possibility  of  as  many  as  twenty-two  complica- 
tions resulting  from  vaccination,  including  nine  forms  of  skin  disease, 
erysipelas,  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  and  syphilis,  though  it  is  claimed  that 
Instances  of  the  three  latter  are  rare,  and  can  arise  only  from  the 
use  of  "humanized  virus,"  and  that  erysipelas  and  other  serious  local 
**  accidents  "  need  not  occur  if  a  pure  animal  lymph  is  used  with  suffi- 
cient care — at  least,  so  says  Dr.  George  F.  Shrady,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Medical  Record  (June  15,  1895) ;  and  if  his  position  be  tenable,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  serious  and 
crippling  complications  of  vaccination,  and  the  occasional  deaths 
directly  traceable  to  it,  offer  damning  testimony  against  the  care  and 
tfX|H'rtnes8  of  the  vaccinators  and  the  purity  of  the  virus  they  use.  I 
luu  not  disposed  to  lay  more  than  half  the  blame  of  accidents,  risks,  dan- 
gers, and  complications  upon  careless  operating,  fully  believing  that 
with  the  utmost  care,  some  proportion  of  vaccination  would  turn  out 
iMMltj,  and  some  deaths  occur. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  among  vac- 
dnaton  as  to  the  best  way  of  preparing  a  virus  and  applying  it,  and 
Um  variations  in  practice  have  been  so  numerous  that  the  meaning  of 
tacctnation  has  varied  greatly  with  time  and  place.  In  the  English 
liarUamentory  debates  on  the  law  of  1898  great  claims  were  made  for 
Wb«l  was  offered  as  a  new  style  of  vims  compounded  with  glycerine. 
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and  about  this  date  roauy  Ilcaiili  Boards  id  the  Uuitcd  States  were 
adopting  this  kind  of  vims,  altbougli  not  loDg  before,  an  authority  on 
vacciDation  bad  called  it  **a  preposterous  adulteration."  The  main 
claim  for  it  was  that  it  was  sterilized  of  all  other  germs  but  the  one 
which  imparts  vacciDation.  But  the  Sanitary  Review  (English)  of  March, 
1898,  said  :  **  Laboratory  workers  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  at  present  impractical  to  produce  a  sterile  vaccine.  The  results 
of  the  use  of  this  so-called  genn-free-lymph  have  not  secured  freedom 
from  the  inflammatory  complications  of  vaccination.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  general  testimony  that  inflammatory  reactions  occur  in  about 
the  same  proportion  of  cases  as  before  this  lymph  was  introduced."  A 
Qerman  oflficia>  report  on  vaccination  for  the  year  1894  tells  of  eleven 
deaths  from  this  glycerinatcd  **  what-is-il,"  and  a  circular  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health  cautions  those  who  use  it  not  to  expect  entire 
avoidance  of  inflammatory  complications.  It  therefore  appears  that 
there  is  no  safe  and  pure  virus,  and  that  anyone  who  claims  that  there 
is.  is  either  talking  ignorantly  or  mendaciously. 

The  history  of  vaccination  shows  great  changes  of  opinion  among 
its  most  ardent  supporters,  and  never  any  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
very  important  practical  points,  so  that  there  arc  generally  as  many 
contradictory  opinions  regarding  its  essentials  as  there  are  about 
religious  creeds  ;  and  yet  the  one  claim  that  most  of  them  are  agreeti 
upon  is  that  vaccination  is  so  great  and  good  a  method  of  protection 
against  small-pox  that  it  is  above  criticism,  and  that  its  utility  is  so 
thoroughly  settled  as  to  be  beyond  dispute. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wheeler,  in  an  article  entitled  *'  A  Changing  Medi- 
cal Dogma,"  written  December,  1883,  reviewed  the  history  of  vaccina- 
tion from  its  origination  by  Jcnner  to  the  last  statement  which  had 
then  been  made  from  the  side  of  those  favorable  to  the  practice,  by  Dr. 
Guy,  a  statistician,  as  well  us  a  vaccinist,  who  wrote  for  tlie  Statistical 
Society's  Journal  a  resume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years '  history  of 
small-pox.  **  Taking,"  concludes  Dr.  Gu}*,  "a  careful  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  all  the  facts  that  bear  upon  the  question,  it  is  allotcable 
to  eo7\jeclure  that  while  vaccination  does  not  act  as  a  sufficient  protection 
in  epidemic  years,  it  docs  effectually  guard  against  attacks  of  smallpox 
in  nil  other  years,  and  that  where  it  does  not  protect  it  mitigates."  If, 
in  the  opinion  of  one  favorable  to  vaccination,  it  is  "merely  allowable 
to  conjecture  "  these  small  benefits  from  its  practice,  we  unhesitatingly 
affirm  that  its  known  dangers  f:ir  outwcigli  its  doubtfid  benefits ;  but 
let  us  quote,  after  Dr.  Guy's  feeble  apolo^'  for  the  continuance  of  the 
practice,  Mr.  Wheeler's  brief  review  of  the  gradual  modification  of 
opinion  favorable  to  vaccination.  "Thus  we  find,"  says  Mr.  Wheeler, 
"the  original  dogma,  that  one  vaccination  protects  absolutely  for  life  ; 
the  d(Ktrine  of  1804,  that  it  protcjcts  with  exceptions  ;  doctrine  of  1809, 
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it  gives  as  much  protection  as  small-pox  itself ;  doctrine  of  1818,  il 
does  not  protect  absolutely,  but  modifies  the  disease  ;  doctrine  of  1868, 
it  requires  repetition,  as  it  wears  out  (the  doctrine  of  many  marks,  the 
more  the  merrier) ;  doctrine  of  1877  (Grayton),  *a  repeated  vaccination 
after  a  certain  age  confers  an  almost  absolute  protection  ;'  doctrine  of 
1881  (Guy),  Mtis  allowable  to  conjecture.*"  etc.  Mr.  Wheeler  asks, 
"May  I  not  be  permitted  to  think  that  a  confession  of  absolute  failure 
must  before  long  close  this  series  ?  " 

Two  of  the  most  effective  contributions  for  dispelling  the  vaccina- 
tion delusion  have  been  the  writings  of  Professor  £.  M.  Crookshank, 
M.D.,  of  King's  College,  London,  and  Dr.  Creighton.  Both  made 
original,  deep,  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject^  and  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  decidedly  opposed  to  it  in  works  whose  scientific 
facts  and  arguments  have  not  been  disproved. 

Professor  Crookshank's  work  on  the  **  History  and  Pathology  of 
Vaccination,"  in  two  volumes,  scientifically  demolishes  the  theoretical 
foundation  for  vaccination,  and  exposes  the  insincerity,  incapacity, 
and  vacillation  of  its  founder,  Edward  Jcnner.  Dr.  Creighton,  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  great  ''Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  in  special 
books,  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  the  statistical  or  practical  experience 
basis  of  vaccination,  so  that  now  it  has  no  demonstrable  value  except 
what  it  is  worth  in  fees  for  the  doctors,  business  profits  for  vaccine 
farms,  public  jobs  for  health  (?)  oflScials,  and  other  incidental  interests. 

While  those  who  do  have  faith  in  vaccination,  and  desire  to  employ 
it,  should  have  every  facility  fordoing  so,  no  one  should  be  compelled 
by  law  to  submit  to  its  employment.  The  argument  that  the  State  may 
make  it  compulsory  for  the  protection  of  the  community  at  large  loses 
all  its  value  in  the  face  of  the  allegation  of  pro- vaccinationists  that 
vaccination  affords  absolute  protection,  for  the  penalty  for  refusing  the 
alleged  boon  will  only  fall  ujwn  those  who  resist  it,  while  those  who 
meekly  accept,  according  to  its  advocates,  will  be  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  contracting  small-pox.  Under  such  regulations  it  would  not 
require  many  yeai-s  to  demonstrate  which  party  is  in  the  right.  In  the 
present  stale  of  uncertainty,  compulsory  vaccination  is  an  outrage. 

Space  cannot  be  spared  here  for  further  discussion  of  the  claims  for 
and  objections  to  vaccination,  but  those  seeking  fuller  information  can 
find  it  in  several  interesting  boc»ks  and  pamphlets,  free  from  technical- 
ities, and  suitable  for  the  general  reader.  A  list  of  such  publications 
can  be  had  from  the  office  of  The  Vaccination  Enquirer^  published 
monthly  at  No.  4  Ave  Maria  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.  C, 
England.  The  publishers  of  this  book  are  prepared  to  offer  a  dime 
pamphlet  on  "  Bacteria,''  a  discussion  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  by 
Dr.  E.  B.  Koote,  Jr.,  and  several  handy,  cheap  tracts  for  distribution 
by  those  who  wish  to  fight  off  compulsory  vaccination  laws. 
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That  man's  cnpiditj  should  so  far  transGend  his  natire  hamanitj 
aa  to  lead  hhn  to  imperil  the  lires  of  thoosands  of  his  fellow-beings  bj 
the  base  adulteration  of  those  things  to  which  the  sick  resort  for  rt- 
lief  from  their  phr^cal  sufferings,  thus  depleting  their  pockeu  simiil- 
taDeouslj  with  corrupting  the  vascular  and  nerrous  fluids  of  their  al- 
ready enerratcd  systems,  is  a  fact  almost  suflScient,  one  would  suppose, 
to  destroy  what  little  contJdence  men  do  entertain  in  the  integrity  of 
each  other. 

The  extent  to  which  the  adulteration  of  medicines  is  carried  is 
tml J  surprising.    Says  Normandy:  ••Adulter-  no.  tt. 

ation  is  a  widespread  ctO,  which  has  infaded 
erery  branch  of  commerce,  ereryihing  which 
can  be  mixed,  or  adulterated  or  debased  in 
any  way,  is  debased."  There  is.  indeed,  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  adulteration  of  medicines 
than  of  foods,  and  more  temptation  because 
of  greater  profits  in  such  fraud.  All  adulter- 
ation is  not  necessarily  directly  injurious,  since 
much  consists  in  merely  weakening  the  prop- 
er aiUde  with  some  inert  substance,  but  this 
ip<^  the  physician's  reckoning  as  to  dosage, 
and  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  disap- 
poiatment  in  medical  practice.  Whenever  ''°"  ^^^^  that  dobs  it. 
State  officials  make  their  rounds  they  discover  many  inferior  samples. 

A  writer  remarks  that  *'  more  than  half  of  many  of  the  most 
important  chemical  and  medicioal  preparations,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  crude  drugs,  come  to  us  so  much  adultcrate<l,  or  otherwise 
deteriorated,  as  to  render  them  not  only  worthless  as  medicines,  but 
often  dangerous." 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetable  mc<licines,  such  as  sursaparilla,  yellow 
dock,  elder  flowers,  uva  ursi,  rhubarb,  Iceland  moss,  and  other  useful 
roots  and  herbs  which  arc  thrown  into  the  medicine  market,  arc  cither 
adulterated  in  such  a  way  as  to  elude  the  detection  of  those  unacquainted 
with  the  botanical  description,  fragrance,  and  flavor  of  the  jiure  articles, 
or  have  been  rendere<l  inefticient  by  being  gathered  at  the  wrong  season 
of  the  year.  To  secure  absolute  purity  and  strength  I  have  my  own 
private  laboratory,  with  a  pharmaceutist  who  has  iH'cn  in  charge  of  it 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  here  all  my  preparations  are  carefully  pre- 
pared from  material  gathered  from  the  most  reliable  sources  and  sub- 
mitted before  used  to  a  careful  examination.     Exix'nsti  is  never  ct)u- 

sidercd  in  obtaining  the  very  best  material  thai  can  be  hcuL 
9d 
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It  is  impossible  for  a  physician  to  predict,  with  any  certainty,  the 
effects  of  a  prescription  upon  a  disease,  if  it  be  prepared  from  the  in- 
gredients furnished  by  most  medicine  dealers,  however  honorable,  for 
if  they  do  not  themselves  practise  adulteration,  those  of  whom  they 
purchased  may  have  done  so,  and  the  worthlessness  of  any  root  or  herb 
cured  in  the  wrong  season,  can  only  be  determined  by  a  trial  of  its 
strength.  "  Upwards  of  one  hundred  persons,"  says  a  newspaper 
writer,  '*  are  fatally  poisoned  in  New  York  City  every  year  through  the 
practice  of  druggists  of  substituting  one  drug  for  another,  either  by 
mistake  or  to  increase  profits. " 

Those  who  reside  in  the  country,  surrounded  with  the  numerous 
antidotes  which  Nature  furnishes  for  the  diseases  of  mankind,  might 
easily  avoid  this  species  of  imposition,  and  do  much  to  preserve  and 
restore  their  own  health,  by  acquiring  a  little  knowledge  of  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  numerous  plants  springing  up  about  them,  and 
preserving,  in  their  season,  such  as  are  valuable  in  sickness.  It  is  true 
that  adulterations  in  roots  and  herbs  are  not  so  positively  injurious  as 
those  of  mineral  medicines,  which  I  shall  soon  consider,  but  time  is 
too  valuable  in  sickness  to  be  trifled  with  by  the  administration  of  med- 
icines of  an  uncertain  efficucy. 

Those  living  in  cities  might  more  safely  employ  physicians  who 
supply  the  patient  with  medicines  prepared  by  their  own  hands  or  un- 
der their  personal  supervision. 

The  Botanic  System  of  practice  has  not  gained  that  high  reputa- 
tion for  success  which  it  would  have  attained  had  its  practitioners 
been  their  own  botanists,  and  gathered  by  their  own  hands,  or  by  those 
of  agents  of  integrity  and  ability,  in  their  seasan,  the  many  health- 
restoring  plants  which  they  rely  upon  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 

The  industrious  farmer  knows  how  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  buy  as 
good  corn,  potatoes,  eggs,  and  butter  in  the  city  markets  as  he  can 
raise  himself.  Now,  it  is  just  as  difficult  for  the  botanic  physician  to 
purchase  at  random,  at  the  medicine  stores,  as  efficient  medicines  as  he 
can  collect  through  private  sources  with  a  little  extra  trouble  and 
expense. 

I  have  cured  hundreds  of  cases  of  difficult  chronic  diseases  with 
botanical  medicines  bearing  the  same  nnine  as  those  the  invalids  had 
been  using  for  weeks  and  months  without  benefit,  under  the  direction 
of  other  physicians,  which  fact  can  only  be  explained  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  adulteration,  or  carelessness  in  curing,  hud  been  practised 
upon  those  administered  by  my  medical  contemporaries. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  medicinal  vegetable  productions  of 
foreign  countries  which  we  can  only  get  by  importation.  Nearly  all 
are  generally  more  or  less  adulterated,  which  fact  should  lead  the  care- 
ful physician  to  double  diligence.    Indian  opium,  for  instance,  is  often 
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adulterated  with  mud,  sand,  powdered  charcoal,  soot,  cauhdung  (hold 
your  stomach,  opium-eater) !  powdered  poppy-petals,  and  powdered 
seeds  of  various  descriptions.  Smyrna  scammony  frequently  contidos 
chalk,  guaiacum,  jalap,  sulphate  of  lime,  gum  tragacanth,  bassorin, 
etc,  and  some  samples  are  met  with  which  do  niYt  possess  a  particle  of 
that  drug  which  it  is  pretended  to  represent.  The  Mexican  Jalap  ia  of 
two  varieties,  one  of  which  is  almost  worthless.  The  latter  is  called 
male  Jalap,  and  often  comes  mixed  with  the  better  article,  and  some- 
times unmixed.  The  Spanish  licorice  is  also  much  adulterated.  Hassall 
found  in  twenty-eight  samples  of  the  powdered,  eleven  which  were 
adulterated,  ahd  the  extrnct  can  seldom  be  obtained  pure. 

ADULTERATIONS  OP  MINERAL   MEDICINES. 

When  so  much  injury  results  from  the  adulteration  of  vegetable 
medicines,  what  shall  be  said  of  those  arising  from  the  adulteration  of 
mineral  medicines,  whose  counterfeits  are  often  more  pernicious  in 
their  effects  than  the  genuine  ?  According  to  Normandy,  Bingley,  and 
Wakley,  calomel  is  adulterated  with  chalk,  sulphate  of  barytes,  white 
lead,  clay,  sulphate  of  lime  ;  mercury  with  lead,  tin,  bismuth  ;  mer- 
curial ointments  with  Prussian  blue,  clay,  etc. ;  nitrate  of  silver  with 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  minerml 
remediea. 

While  writing  this  the  New  York  morning  Journals  inform  their 
readers  that  £.  W.  Martin,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Health  Board,  haa 
discovered  that  phenacctin,  a  coal-tar  preparation  much  used  as  an 
antipyretic,  has  been  imitated.  The  newspaper  reporter  says  :  "One 
chemist  examined  two  hundred  samples  of  what  was  sold  for  phenacc- 
tin, and  found  in  many  cases  a  spurious  drug  hud  been  used.  A  com- 
mon substitute  was  acctanilid  for  phenocetin.  Starch,  sugar,  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda,  chalk,  and  citric  acid  were  also  used  in  place  of  phenacctin." 

Why,  the  disclosure  of  this  wholesale  deception  io  drugs  and  meii- 
icines  is  enough  to  mukc  a  man  see  red  and  blue  lights  in  the  apothe- 
caries'windows,  if  all  the  "big  bottles"  of  colored  fluid  were  taken 
out.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  patients  of  old-school  physicians  make 
ugly  faces  at  their  family  doctors,  and  call  them  hard  names.  Min- 
eral doctors,  under  the  roost  favoniblc  circumstances,  are  unsuccess- 
ful enough,  without  having  their  already  uncertain  remedies  perverted. 

As  a  general  rule  all  internal  medicines,  whether  vegetable  or  min- 
eral, are  potent  for  good  or  evil.  They  8<>ldom  have  a  passive  effect, 
but  a  positive  or  negative.  It  is  all  important,  therefore,  that  they 
should  be  just,  what  the  prescriber  supposes  them  to  be,  or  serious 
mischief  must  necessarily  occur.  Although  the  records  of  crime  indi- 
cate that  mankind  places  a  trifling  estimate  on  human  life,  its  mo(>t  de- 
preciated value  is  quite  too  great  to  warrant  thg  carclc8snc»9  which  b 
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jt  '.je  MOW  time  *. jjt  s  '.'oe  ■:'  :iie  v-.-rst  i::>i  ntiitC  awxi.'i£»bte  eilubt- 
iL^aaotxhe  inpu.'se.     I*,  a  !a.r?;r  ia  '.Jose  wb-?  o»a  eaurnaui  tbitn- 

w)od  »mi  aTT-m  :'  r  ".(ncfaial  '.■?  JmJr>:y.  an.f*;y  Vr  '.be  ^'ixueiire  (rf 
taking  lif*:.  !■  is  ■-njii-alV  encraious  ;a  aKO  wi>j  iijli^it  in  lie  <»P- 
imxRof  w;ir:  irjn  biMBi  how  aiui'!i  !;)■■»■  liJi'j  '.l-  J;;?1!  :  and  wbo  can 
look  with  jtmdi^  '^-impJaL-sni-'T  ipoa  '.he  ^itxdin-s  f'.'rai  of  a  broUler 
«Un  :  but  it  ^r^tnla  the  -umeu^'ta  •(  i  jK-oJ  ini-araati;.  md  a  po«n!r 
iiic-iBpretien^r]  ii;  -iviia  to  :!i<-<!W  v?  o'-'Dunuar*'  eiMiwm  id  bad.  w(mb  il 
compels  a  auut.  in  -J»?  ibstni^e  -jf  ic"  wnoits  pw>T(x-!iii*7q,  uj  otiinfer  4 
!«rw  famiiv,  aa  iiliMr^e-i  in  the  case  'f  Pr-'bat,  ^  I  see  :lie  wasp. 
■jTur  iroifT  til  indii '.  ills  ain:;  :  as  I  tvsii  .)f  ;  je  lerpent.  ijtifr  sli-rt  for  3D 
object  in'o  iihiiLi  je  aiaj  fasten  bis  7>iiwiwu9  ^n^  ;  when  I  a 
br  tbe  ira^lTtT  .  f  'iie  VliiMi-'Jiir^'v  Ija'-i't  of  the  ti^r.    ■ 
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********  ■  if  •;^ 

toBifict  TBDi  icfi  itJL^  i^  i£^  s.  31  a.: 

ffili  :2fee  viftrir  inrma."  -rTT^ii  vxa  xohraeCHiK  bisBraic  awre  tt  Ibw^ 

ijf  -nnn:  iz#i  £icc*.tsaoL     Pac*  »  roini  saa  5?r  avhtie  is  tbe 

5o  <:ii«  :aa  jikbc^^i.lx  x?*  31  :3e  ti^usgiken  <if  cntifl  p«Mpk* 

:^7M*  r:nnmTTia»i.  Tlfeere  are  p2ac«»  vMetk 
ka-viu  xJKir  ncnl  aamv  4oaw«)isft 
■JDXCflL  y^w  if  sira  !--•  ic  laii-r  lie  faj^ance  of  Uietr  MIuw- 
■AT  BCC  tiie  faf<*n:r  i^Tra'ti  iLic  'je  aJC«ctii»i  bv  tike  akcral 
of  iMnkinri      ^*  tfaii  vi:itr»  cira  a.-?  the  BVMt  ATafe.  BwiiC  bratdL  Ukft 

of  xiZ  kiaiii  rxifin  i^  bmbc  Uood-tlxirftT  iatfCactaL  Tbe 
mxkTj'v^'tti  10  r»Tii;cd  of  crTfrirkfL  lad  anKviz  Men  oi 
of  fr^Iii^r.  ^:«e  Terx  moch  of  thnr  mt&;«  dwpiaatiiM 
UKK  thorn  f«rocwcj  anfmal^  are  oftea  mbdued  bj  the  pmrnce  of  ooe 
■oble,  generoGS  maa.  All  foccesFfuI  Umen  of  f<fn.vk>us  inimaK  w 
wen  M  oar  best  k^vne  tnizKn.  are  men  of  kiztd  heartdL  It » impualMe 
to  flobdne  the  ti^r  -wixh  a  club,  or  a  Ticknis  bone  wHb  a  wbip :  ami 
■aj  h  DOC  be  that  the  promiKd  mCIeiuiial  era.  **  Wben  tbe  lk»Q  and  Uie 
lamb  ihall  lie  down  tocetber,"  vill  make  iu  adrent  on  eartb  so  soon 
as  man  sball  bare  subdued  all  bis  cruel  passions — so  sooo  as  be 
shall  recognize  tbe  rizbts  of  animak  of  every  grade  to  exist  and  enjoy 
life— «ba]l  lore  bis  Dcisrbbor  as  bimself — and  sball  love  evervtbine  tbat 
creeps  upon  tbe  eartb.  because  tbey  are  bis  fellow-crttituredL 

Tbc  beahb  of  the  nervous  system  of  many  goi^  jHvple  K  a*  it 
were,  sacrificed  by  tbeir  beinz  compelled  to  witness  cruelty  to  auimaK 
Tbe  more  sensitive  are  slux^ki-d  at  cruelty  to  inst'ct  life  ;  but  all  noblo 
souls  tremble  in  th«ir  nervous  centres  when  they  st»e  bor^en  lasbtM. 
dogs  kicked,  and  oih<r  animals  rudely  treateil.  No  really  genertnin, 
kind-hearted  man  can  see  the  songsters  of  the  forest,  and  tbe  quadni 
peds  which  enliven  wild  and  uninhabite<l  n^sorts,  shot  down  fn>m  puro 
wantODuess.  without  a  feeling  detrimental  to  the  nervous  harmony. 

man's   INIIUMAXITV   TO   MAN. 

Inhuman  conduct  iKftwecn  man  and  man,  however.  prtMlue^m  tho 
greatest  discord  in  the  nervous  system.  It  not  only  atTt*ets  injuriounly 
tbe  perpetrator  and  victim  of  the  cruel  act,  but  it  eonvulseM  the  nervmiM 
systems  of  those  who  witness  it,  and  those  in  the  iiulius  of  thouMamlit 
of  miles,  who  may  read,  or  be  told  the  affivting  tale.  Hums,  ever  glow- 
ing with  sympathy,  never  uttere<l  truer  iK>etic  words  than  tluMw  lu 

which  he  said  : 

"  Man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
Hakes  countless  tbousands  mourn.** 
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It  is  ihamef  ully  the  rule,  instead  of  tke  ezoeption*  that  men,  cie- 
ated,  as  we  are  told  bj  Christian  teachers^  in  th«  imaf^  of  God«  do  not 
treat  each  other  more  kiodlj.  Selflshaess  abounds  eieij  where,  aad 
coostaatlj  generates  a  spirit  of  inhumanilj.  This,  in  torn,  leads  to  acts 
of  cmeltj,  and  when  these  culminate  in  murder,  then  again  we  wtoeas 
the  inhumanity  of  scores  of  people  gathering  in  mobs  to  be  leTeuged 
upon  the  unfortunate  murderer ;  and  the  law,  through  its  oflHoers,  Jeal- 
ous of  its  inhuman  prerogatiTes,  protects  its  Tictim,  not  onlj  from  the 
ferocity  of  the  nK>b»  but  with  stomach-pump  takes  from  the  wretched 
man  the  poison  be  has  swallowed,  in  order  that  it  may  hare  the  satis- 
faction of  putting  out  his  poor  life ;  and  when  he  has  sufllciently  re- 
corered  from  this  attempt  upon  his  life,  he  is  conducted,  tremblingly, 
to  the  guillotine,  the  garrote,  the  scaffold,  or  electric  chair  I  Readers, 
not  one  in  ten  of  you  have  stopped  to  consider  the  moral  and  physical 
injury  the  human  family  suffers  from  the  inhuman  practices  of  bdiead- 
ing,  choking  to  death,  hanging  and  electrocuting  those  who,  through 
unfortunate  mental  organization,  or  more  unfortunate  circumstances^ 
commit  murder  or  other  crime.  The  effect  upon  the  child,  and  in  fact 
upon  all,  is  to  create  the  impression  that  murder  is  Justifiable,  if  the 
proTocation  is  what  the  law  regards  a  capital  offense ;  and  the  result  is 
that  many  people,  impatient  of  the  law's  delay,  take,  as  they  say,  tlie 
law  into  their  own  hands,  making  themselves  Judge  as  well  as  execu- 
tioner. This  is  true,  not  only  of  mobs  organized  to  lynch  and  kill  some 
offender,  but  often  of  individual  action.  A  man  feels  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  supposed  or  real  injustice  of  another  and  thinks  his  in jurer  ought 
to  be  killed  ;  and  fearing  or  knowing  that  it  cannot  be  effected  by  due 
course  of  law,  be  does  the  bloody  work  himself,  after  arraigning  the 
accused  before  his  own  excited  imagination,  and  pronouncing  sentence  of 
death  upon  him.  Now,  if  law  will  not  countenance  killing  for  any  cause 
whatercr,  will  it  not  have  a  healthful  effect  upon  the  passions  of  men 
who  are  now  taught  by  its  example  that  killing  is  right  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  by  methods  prescribed  by  law,  and  who,  consequent- 
ly, convinced  in  their  heated  judgment  that  some  enemy  of  their  hap- 
piness should  be  killed,  proceed  at  once  to  do  the  murderous  work  ? 
Would  it  not  \ye  far  better  to  teach  our  children,  as  they  are  growing 
tip,  impressible  and  easily  moulded,  that  no  one,  ruffian  or  sheriff,  has  a 
ri^t  to  slay  his  fellow-man. 

Should  not  the  law  be  made  a  good  exemplar,  in  order  that  im- 
mature minds  may  be  correctly  formed,  and  those  which  have  received 
tha  development  of  adult  age,  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  human 
life.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  murderer  where  his  existence 
will  no  longer  be  dangerous  to  society.  Let  it  be  the  law,  if  necessary, 
that  men  guilty  of  capital  offenses  shall  uot  be  pardoned  by  President, 
by  governors,  or  other  officials,  and  we  may  safely  await  the  natural 
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mB»  juTirritrT  bf  iK-'.'%s«L*7'  ir  vniiit  brrncriaed  piarr.  ixidrriduft3ii  vOl 
coLerLMh)  liit  fanD*-  f**^:inH?ir..  hue.  un  ujinis  ibe  cnsTicsian.  While 
m  riling,  ilj  <7't  fiJif  u;i.«l  l  iHnrsjmjter  fcmtuniTTig  ibe  fotDcnrxsi:  jan- 
p»f»lt,  dttUfC  l:  tLt  :»5i't  .'  Vtlii,  Ftrrt'  &  Cc.  Sun  Fnmcttro:  "  San 
Jnaa  und  NtTTidL  PUir^  r-'iiit^'C  l:  i'j\:T  a  it.  of  $8.(tW*:  rewmrd  offared 
at  Mprca  x  t  :  ruiit^err  hiiC  Lud  lTZ  iL*  iDitiirr  rwrTcred  n  two  F.M, ; 
carryatr'f  Jn'j-jeK  k:  iLr»-*  y  r  :  5l:ii^ttJ  :f  :ii*r  uiirTtf  ai  six  f.m.  The 
fore-roinr  j-r^-rrLmsHr  '.f  b  *K}i:'-h*rf  IhiJt  kit-ir,'  ciaz>f  off  cm  the 
15tli  of  Xtj.  Fins  jilt:  c-f  j»r:trrLiii!ut  ii:«:  r:-  jHaskui  as  the  liflL*" 
Of  coune  lI2  c-f  iLis  iiiu«:  Llt^  'if^.i.  ii.'Ut-  --naer  :bt  ikw  of  Judce  Lyndu 
and  ac  tb*-  Devs^ntjier  i*?*ict*-i  l :•  r*ri^f  h  af  b  ci;i*-  war  of  dispoanf  of 
such  m*:*.*^*.  5:  it ;  rwunui'!  it  tLl:  ;»..l':k  wsiinHTt  also  approTcd  of  it. 
Whh  tLis  tad  i»:ii»T  jrec'ei'^i*  ii.  ninl  K«nielK*3T  will  shoot  his  neigh* 
bor  for  iavadfir  Ii»  or'.Ltr:  :  s  izjt  j -Ttr  *«id  cxd  lead  into  the  heftit 
of  bis  rivh! ;  aui  Ki-^it  5*rlj.-w  Ll  &  liirr>:»ni  bnvl,  plunge  the  fatal 
knife  into  iLe  breast  <:  f  Lit  b^Tersbrr  ;  f:.r  each  one  feels  that  the  object 
of  bis  dii3ike  sbouJi  l»e  j-j-eecfr  ;iu:  ^.-t  cf  the  wst,  and  that  killing  is 
not,  in  hl\  cskbe*,  mort'-.r  hu-i  3- riJ>  n  roar.  This  conclu»(Mi  is  borne 
out  by  whht  is  M-tui]:!-  trsirifj.irlLr.  la  1**7  there  were  167  Ijnchings 
in  States  ubicli  upLojJ  tLe  de:i'^-jienaLl;y.  and  no/  ^iw  i»  Aom  SUOm 
ftJkirA  hat't  afiolufi^  rapt'tai p'jTiulfmnt  And  it  can  be  further  added 
that  more  Diurdfrrs  are  cr>mzn::ti-i  in  )[assachuse(ts  where  the  death* 
penalty  i>  rijidly  ii'Iniinistere-i,  lb  an  in  Wisconsin  where  it  has  l>cen 
for  several  yc^rs  iitx>I:sLi^.  P'.r.jO*?  lal»oring  under  violent  passion 
seldom  pause  to  con-i-Ivr  conf^equt nets  ;  whiU-.  as  before  remarked,  the 
fact  that  public  ojiininn  h:A  the  luw  ai»["n)ve  the  taking  of  life  in  some 
cases.  affoHs  them  an  exciisi.*  fi>r  s-*  doing,  for  ihey  fraotically  imagine, 
for  tbe  moment,  that  th^-re  never  was  so  great  a  provocation — never  a 
better  cause  for  the  adoption  of  extreme  measun.^. 

THE   DEATH-PENALTY    MUST  OO. 

The  death-penalty,  happily,  w  becoming  unpopular,  though  too 
•lowly.  In  the  earlier  perio<l  of  man's  hL^tory,  a  munierer  was  pur- 
sued  and  slain  by  the  friend  of  the  mijnlerc*<l  man.  The  early  Hebrew« 
punished  bla.sphemy,  disol>edience  to  parents,  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath, idolatry,  witchcraft,  and  many  other  mis<lemeanor«,  with  <leath. 
The  Athenians  considered  people  guilty  of  open  disresi>e(»t  for  religiou.*« 
rites  or  popular  faith  deserving  of  the  death -penalty.  From  tluwi* 
earlier  periods  to  the  present  time,  public  sentiment  has  Imhmi  hIowIv, 
but  steadily,  undergoing  a  wholesome  change,  and  laws  have,  aeeonl- 
ingly,  been  made  more  humane.  It  is  only  about  one  hundnnl  yearn 
since  a  woman  was  hung  on  Boston  Common  for  snatching  ii  Imiinet 
and  reticule  from  a  lady  on  one  of  the  streets  leading  from  Fort  HIU, 
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It  was  pronounced  r  clear  case  of  hlghwaj  robberj,  upon  whicli  charge 
■he  was  convicted,  and  for  which  the  penaltj  was  death.  To-daj,  la 
moat  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  only  treason,  murder,  and  homicidal 
anon  are  visited  with  death. 

The  death-penaltj,  according  to  General  N.  H.  Curtis  was  abol- 
lahed  in    Michigan  in  1847  ;  Rhode  Island  in  1853  ;  in   Wisconsin  in 
1868  ;  and  in  lows  in  1873.   Let  us  hope  that  In  time  every  state  in  the 
y^  jf  XJaion  will  follow  their  humane 

exsniple.  In  KansBa  a  death- 
sentence  must  have  the  aoproral 
of  the  QoTprnor  to  be  effective, 
and  if  he  withholds  his  saactioo 
the  culprit  h  sent  to  the  State 
prison  for  life.  During  the  last 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Eansss  hod  a  Governor  who  was 
opposed  to  the  dealh-penally,  and 
coDBcquentlj  a  man  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  murder  by  a  Jury  of 
his  countrymen  went  quietly  to 
the  State  prison  Instead  of  being 
used  for  a  dramatic  and  tragic 
show  and  thereby  shocking  the 
senBibititics  of  the  entire  cora- 
muulty.  Thenamcof  thisenlight- 
encd  Governor  was  W.  E.  Stan- 
Icy.  All  honor  to  his  humBDl- 
larian  ciiaraclcr  and  wisdom,  and 
bis  appreciation  of  sanitary 
:Uon  dnrtng  science.  May  Kansas  have  many 
:d  still  such  governors. 

eyes  abroad  we 
if'  the  ^"'^  '^"^  Switzerland,  Holland, 


OiirniL  N.  H.  Cdhtii, 


WhoJoMlrwoD  mllltarr 

onr  avti  War,  but  who 

hlicbci  honon  In  pcaco  by  hia  persistent 

and  able  advucacy  of  tba  abolition  of 

death-penaUy   la  the  I.i.„ ._   .__ 

eiat«  of  New  York  and  !n  Uie  Congren  of  Belgium,  Tuscany,  and  Portugal 

the  United  Stales.  have  kept  pace  with  the  advance 

of  civilization,  and  have  done  away  with  the  hideous  practice  of  killing 
murderera.  Since  taking  this  humane  slcp,  homicidal  critnet  hatt  oefu- 
aUtfleMeiudinfreguenq/wilhin  their  border).  Russia,  since  the  reign 
of  Catherine  TL.  has  not  applied  the  death-penalry  for  any  crimes 
excepting  those  of  a  political  Dalurc.  In  our  own  country  wo  have 
been  greatly  indebted  to  General  N.  M.  Curtis  for  the  progress  made 
In  the  abolition  of  the  barbarous  custom.  During  the  seven  years  he 
mi  a  member  of  the  Hew  York  Legislature,  he  introduced  a  bill  at 
vnrf  annual  Hftwinn,  having  that  object  in  view.    TwICe  the  bill  passed 
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oT  GcMial  Slewmrt  I^  Woodford,  WaBm  Dl  HomOk 
Cbdj  StaMoo,  Coloael  Robert  G.  IngmolL  Hon.  TkoaosBL 

Dm  Ecoli,  A.  Jacolii  Alenadcr  Wilder.  K  Ftek  Le«K  Omt* 
F.  8hnd|f  p  and  son  j  ocben  wkooe  BBBet  I  cuuk*  at  Ihk  bihmmI 
lonOL  Of  tboie  ia  the  earlier  yean  of  Che  Re|Miblfe  wIm>  hart  kfl 
a  neoid  of  tlwir  oppoeitioo  to  the  death-pcsaltj.  maj  be  Mewttofd 
FnaUiD.  Tbooias  Jeflmoo,  John  Qunicy  Adana^  Bei^uifa 

Xdwavd  LiringitoD,  and  later.  Governor  J.  A.  Andrew.  Brrctettd 
neodoic  Fuker.  Gofernor  William  H.  Roberteoa.  WUUub  OaOm 
Skjaal*  Jobs  G.  Whittier,  Alice  Gary,  Henry  W.  LoogfellGw,  Hoiatlo 
flejiau,  HoTMe  Greeley,  Chariea  A.  Dana,  Cbarlei  Sumner.  Heniy 
Waid  Beecber,  Wendell  PhilUpi^  IL  H.  Botcc.  Roecoe  C6nklin|U 
Jrtbrr  Matbew,  and  other  eminent  men  and  women  whoae  names  are 
entitled  to  tbe  homage  of  their  fellow-men.  Abroad,  the  oppooenta  of 
lie  death-penalty  hare  been  Pericles,  the  Athenian,  Cicero,  Ceeare 
BnnfBini  Beccaria,  Voltaire,  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  Victor  Hugo^ 
Wilberforoe,  Dr.  William  Paley,  Sir  Thomas  More,  General  Laf^r- 
atte^  Lamartine,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  doubtless  many  others. 

MXDICAL  BOCIKTIES  OPPOeB  THB  DKATHPBNALTT. 

The  medical  societies,  recognising  the  ctII  effects  of  cruel  and  bar* 
barons  ponishments  upon  public  health,  have  taken  the  subject  up, 
and  two  of  them  at  least  have  passed  resolutions  in  opposition  to  the 
Infliction  of  tbe  death-penalty.  The  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  iu  annual  meeting  in  1808,  put  itself  on  record 
wUh  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  two  of  six  bearing  upon  the 
■ubject: 

Bmoited,  That  when  the  death-penalty  Is  Inflicted,  It  Is  the  oom- 
■umtty  rather  than  the  culprit  that  Is  punished.  Sensitive  minds  and 
ddicate  nenres  are  greatly  and  Injuriously  shocked  by  the  tragic  event 
and  the  reports  thereof  that  inevitably  appear  In  the  press,  while  the 
▼Ictim  of  the  barbarous  usage  goes  out  quickly,  even  though  ahooklng- 
If » and  la  toon  obllTlous  to  the  circumstances  which  for  dajs»  weekib  iuid 
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possibly  years,  haunt  the  minds  of  those  who  are  endowed  with  humane 
attributes. 

Beiolved,  That  when  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  is  inflicted  upon 
one  who  has  taken  the  life  of  another,  the  punishment  but  justly  and 
naturally  falls  upon  the  one  who  most  deserves  it,  and  the  public  is 
spared  the  painful  recitals  following  the  infliction  of  the  death-penalty. 
He  is  silently,  and  without  the  inevitable  excitement  attendant  upon 
executions,  conveyed  to  his  living  tomb. 

See  how  quietly  the  assassin  of  the  Empress  of  Austria  was  dis- 
posed of  in  Switzerland  in  the  autumn  of  1898. 

The  fifth  resolution  recommends  the  Legislature  of  the  Stat«  of 
New  York  to  substitute  imprisonment  for  life  for  the  present  method  of 
punishment  in  such  cases.  The  Homeopathic  Medical  Association  of 
the  State  of  New  York  also  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment.  The  Allopathic  Society  had  the  same  subject 
under  discussion,  with  what  result  I  have  not  been  informeil. 

This  subject  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  physicians  and 
sanitarians.  General  Curtis  informs  me  that  the  tragic  reports  of  the 
banging  of  the  Chicago  anarchists  caused  forty  gravid  women  to  be- 
come Insane  1  Think  of  the  effects  of  this  tragedy  upon  not  only  these 
expectant  mothers,  but  upon  the  unborn  child  I  Under  the  influence 
of  prenatal  impressions  what  evils  must  have  happened  to  the  children 
of  these  women.  Some  of  them  doubtless  heirs  to  insanity  or  idiocy; 
Others  marked  with  tendencies  to  crime.  Try,  if  possible,  to  measure  in 
the  imagination  how  greatly  these  tendencies  will  be  handed  down 
tlirough  succeeding  generations,  bringinganinevitableblight  upon  their 
posterity.  Are  we  not  shocked  and  made  sick  enough  by  the  violence 
of  badly  constituted  men  and  women  without  having  the  State  con- 
trabute  such  shocking  examples  ? 

It  is  becoming  a  serious  question  if  criminals  should  be  punished 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  inflicting  suffering  upon  them  for  their  vio- 
lent acts  ;  whether  indeed,  they  should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  dangerously  insane  are  cared  for.  In  an  address  at  Geolog- 
ical Hall,  in  1892,  on  the  "  Relation  Between  Crime  and  Disease/'  which 
received  considerable  favorable  comment  from  the  press,  I  took  the 
position  that  it  is  as  natural  for  some  people  to  commit  crime  under 
great  provocation  or  extraordinary  temptation  as  it  is  for  a  consump- 
tive to  contract  a  cold  or  cough  with  exposure ;  that,  too,  we  have 
mental  monstrosities  as  well  as  physical  deformities ;  that  we  have  those 
with  us  who  are  as  unfortunate  in  their  mental  make  up  as  others  are 
in  their  physical  conformation.  In  brief,  that  the  hump-backed,  rickety, 
club-footed,  and  knock-kneed  have  their  analogues  in  those  who  are  no 
less  mentally  deformed,  and  that  society  should  simply  seek  to  have 
the  latter  segregated  instead  of  being  punished  or  killed.    This  paper 
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may  be  found  io  the  "Transactions  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  Yorlt,"  Vol.  XV..  p.  838  et  9eq.,  where  this  phase  of 
the  subject  is  treated  at  considerable  length. 

"  The  facts  collected  by  Lombroso/'  says  Helen  Zimmern  in  Ap- 
pUton'i  Popular  Science  Monthly,  **  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  intimate 
connection  between  crime  and  mental  derangements  which  has  so  long 
been  suspected  to  exist.  Madmen  and  criminals  belong  to  the  same 
family  ;  not  in  the  sense  of  the  vulgar  and  unthinkingexprcssion  that  all 
criminals  arc  mad,  though  every-day  experience  in  the  police  courts  puts 
it  beyond  doubt  that  many  are  actually  deranged,  but  in  the  sense  that 
both  classes  are  in  a  similar  pathological  state,  which  manifests  itself  on 
the  one  hand  in  lunacy,  on  the  other  in  crime.  This  position  la  ren- 
dered still  stronger  by  the  revelations  of  genealogical  statistics,  which 
reveal  the  heredity  through  long  generations  of  criminal  tendencies,  as 
they  do  of  insanity,  and  alternations  of  criminals  and  mad  men,  in  the 
same  or  successive  generations.*' 

When  this  view  of  crime  shall  be  generally  accepted  by  our  law 
makers,  the  death-penalty  will  not  only  be  abolished,  but  the  unfortun- 
ate classes  will  be  more  humanely  treated  than  they  now  are  as  prison- 
ers. All  that  society  will  ask  will  be  the  removal  of  such  mischievous 
people  from  their  more  fortunately  organized  neighbors,  and  their  reten- 
tion where  they  cannot  annoy  peaceable  and  law  abiding  citizens. 

Perhaps  when  as  much  thought  and  attention  shall  be  given  to 
stirpiculturc  as  is  now  l>cstowed  on  the  rearing  of  improved  specimens 
of  domestic  animals,  the  unfortunate  classes  may  be  saved  from  taking 
passage  to  this  beautiful  plunct.  The  world  moves,  though  on  some 
lines  painfully  slow.  Our  social  advancement  is  far  from  keeping  pace 
with  our  material  improvements.  When  the  works  of  the  botanist, 
Linnseus,  were  burned  because  they  treated  of  the  sex  of  plants,  there 
could  have  been  little  progress  miulc  iu  the  culture  of  flowers  or  tret»8. 
80  long  as  it  is  considered  obscene  to  instruct  the  human  family  in  re- 
gard to  the  true  functions  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  all  that  legitimately 
relates  to  physical,  mental,  and  temperamental  adaptation  in  parentage, 
progress  in  race  culture  must  necessarily  be  greatly  retarded. 

18  THE   DKAXn-PENALTY   A    DKTERRfiNT  ? 

In  regard  to  Wisconsin,  Governor  Washburn,  when  occupying  the 
executive  chair,  said  :  "It  is  twenty  years  since  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  No  State,"  he  added,  "can  show  a  greater  free- 
dom from  homicidal  crime."  Crime  decreased  instead  of  increased 
with  the  growth  of  the  State.  The  statistics  of  Rhode  Island  bearing 
on  this  matter  are  equally  favorable  to  the  abolition  of  the  death- 
penalty.  They  show  in  all  the  States  that  have  done  away  with  these 
barbarous  methods  that  convictions  are  more  easily  obtained,  and  that 
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n  far  leas  Dumber  of  capital  crimes  arc  commiited  ■whhia  their  bound- 
r.riea  u  compared  with  contl^ous  Stales  wherein  the  dcath-penally 
hangs  mercileasly  over  the  head  nf  the  murderer.  The  difficulty  in 
cODvIcEing  those  who  arc  charged  with  murder  under  ihe  eiistiog 
statutes  Id  ihu  majorii}'  of  Slates  in  iilustraied  ia  the  followiag  facta 
gathered  by  General  CuKis  :  "  Id  1865  there  were  l.SOS  mutdera,  oalj 
106  executions,  wliile  there  w 
Pio.  t»,  181  lynchings.     In  1886,  1,4M 

murder^  only  eighty-three  ex- 
ecutions, and  133  lynchings.  In 
188T,  2,333  murders,  wventf- 
ninc  executions,  and  133  lynch- 
ings. In  1886,  2,18*  murders, 
eighty -seven  executions,  and 
144  lynchings.  Ia  1880,  8.587 
murders,  ninety-eight  execu- 
tions, and  175  lynchings.  A 
little  over  three  per  cent,  of  (lie 
murderers  are  legally  executed, 
while  tlie  efficiency  of  Judge 
Lynch's  court  seems  to  be  Troni 
two  to  three  times  as  great.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  Judge 
Lynch's  proceedings  are  wholly 
carried  on  within  the  limits  of 
t-apilal  Stales." 

Those  who  have  given  atten- 
tion to  thesubjectarelmpreMGd 
with   the    conviction   that   the 
""'  ■'■"^H""  "''l^"  i-niiR.  dealh-penalty  has  no  deterrent 

influence  upon  ilie  criminal 
mind.  "The  pretext  of  warning,"  saya  Professor  Alexander  Wilder, 
M.D.,  "Is  gossamer.  The  experience  of  England  demonstrated  tliat 
the  more  rapiCal  punishment  was  resorted  to,  the  more  ocrAsiou  was 
found  for  it.  Indued,  the  severest  courts  and  the  most  rigidly  enforced 
penalties  are  found  on  pirate  ships,  yet  we  hardly  loolc  lo  such  a  com- 
munity for  personal  security.  There  Is  something  in  lliu  familiarity 
with  bloodshed  that  maddens  men  to  be  murderers.  *  •  *  Children 
reading  or  hearing  particulars  of  an  execution  imitate  it  in  their  play. 
Men  attending  such  an  occurrence  are  maddened  and  made  murderous 
in  temper.  This  fact  has  led  lo  the  executing  of  men  In  private  with 
only  wilnctses  enough  to  make  sure  that  the  work  has  been  property 
done.  Tet  If  it  were  so  holy,  so  religious,  bo  necessary  for  an  example 
the  logic  Is  Inorltable  that  executions  ought  to  be  public  and  that  every 
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man,  woman,  and  cbildoughl  to  be  encouraged,  If  not  forced. 
lh«m  for  the  sake  of  Ihe  moral  Influence." 

Cicero  SBJd  :  "  Away  with  this  cruelly  from  the  Stale  1  Aiiow  It 
not.  O  judges  I  to  prevail  any  longer  in  the  commonwealth  !  It  hiis 
not  only  the  falsi  effect  of  i;uttitig  off  so  many  of  your  fellow -citizens 
to  a  most  atrocious  mnnner,  but  ii  lisih  even  banislicd  from  mm  of  the 
mildest  disposition  the  sentiment  of  mercy  by  the  familiar  practice  of 
slaughter." 

And  Victor  Hugo,  In  n  speech  in  the  National  Aiwembty,  cuelaimed  ; 
"  What  Ih  the  death-penatly  if  not  the  special  and  eleronl  sign  of  bar- 
tiarism  *  Wherever  capital  punishment  Is  trecinent  SHvagcry  predom- 
inates ;  wherever  capital  punishment  in  rare  civiiiTiitlon  reigns." 

In  a  letter  to  the  English  poet.  William  L.  Linton.  John  G. 
Whlttler  said  ;  "  I  have  given  the  subject  of  capital  punishment  much 
consideration,  and  hnvc  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  do  not  regard  the 
death-penalty  essential  to  the  security  and  well-being  of  society  ;  on  the 
contrary.  I  believe  that  Its  total  abolition,  and  the  greater  certainty  of 
conviction  which  would  follow,  would  lend  to  diminish  rather  than 
inc^^ftsc  the  crimes  it  is  inlende'i  to  prevent." 

In  New  York  it  was  etlempleil  to  exclude  from  the  daily  press  all 
descriptions  of  the  events  of  the  death-chamber  when  the  electric  ehnir 
succeeded  the  gallows.  Thli:  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  the 
reading  public  is  served  up  wiih  a  chapter  of  horrors  whenever  a  con- 
demned  man  is  shotked  to  death.  It  seems  difflcult  for  the  mind  of 
man  to  devise  any  means  of  killing  criminals  humanely.  I^leclrlcity  is 
clearly  a  disappointment,  and  those  who  are  called  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion by  this  method  are  nearly  shocked  to  deulh  themselves  by  the  con- 
tortions of  a  fellow-being  strapped  ti  the  chair  while  the  painful  current 
la  doing  Its  murderous  work.  Bettcrlhat  this  plan  would  be  to  put  the 
unfortunate  man  In  a  car  and  sinkil  to  the  bottom  of  a  river,  as  the  pound- 
master  used  to  drown  dogs,  for  wo  should  at  least  be  saved  the  horror 
of  1>eholding  Ihe  victim  In  his  last  agonies  I  Bui  there  can  be  no 
humane  or  elevating  device  for  perpetrating  Judicial  murder. 

When  statute  law  ceases  to  provide  physical  torlure  as  ■  puninh- 
menl  for  crime,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  tee  leM  cruelly  cxhibilod 
by  man  toward  his  fellow-man,  and  to  the  lower  onlers  of  animal  life. 
Remove  this  bsrliuric  example  from  high  places  and  the  inBuencc  will 
be  humaulzlug  to  the  entire  race  ;  and  with  this  regeneration  of  man, 
even  the  ferocity  of  l)eHsts  will  ultimately  lie  subdued  by  the  magnclic 
power  of  benevolence  and  fraternal  love.  This  Is  not  too  much  to  hope 
for  by  those  who  really  believe  in  Ihe  predicted  millennium  ;  but  Id  11s 
not  lose  sight  of  the  sanitary  motive  for  reform  Id  this  particular.  Let 
every  «ie  remember  ihat  all  cruelly,  and  all  la  humanity  Is  not  only 
Mt  far  the  Tlutiia  thereof,  but  h^  nil  good  men  and  women  Who  an 
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cognizant  of  the  violence  or  unkindness,  and  that  their  nervous  systems 
are  seriously  impaired  by  all  that  is  commonly  and  correctly  denomi- 
nated "  Shocking,"  and  that  the  perpetrator  suffers  physically,  to  some 
extent,  in  consequence  of  the  allowed  presence  of  the  passions  which 
instigate  him  to  commit  the  offense.  Let  me  also  add  that  it  would 
greatly  conduce  to  health  of  nerve  if  people  of  delicate  organizations 
would  suppress  the  morbid  taste  or  curiosity  which  leads  them  to  wit- 
ness a  stage  or  real  tragedy  ;  which  makes  them  attentive  readers  of  a 
tragical  story,  or  accounts  of  actual  murder ;  which  induces  them  to 
apply  to  the  sheriff  for  permission  to  witness  the  dying  convulsions  of 
a  convicted  murderer,  or  fly  to  the  newspaper  for  the  harrowing 
description  of  the  last  moments  of  the  condemned  man.  Let  us  rather  try, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  bloody  acts  of  de- 
praved human  nature  and  barbaric  laws,  and  thus  preserve  our  nerves  in 
tranquillity  while  watching  and  applauding  the  examples  of  the  good, 
and  trying  to  make  kindness  of  heart  a  quality  of  earnest  and  universal 
aspiration. 

Wealth. 

Wealth,  with  its  attendant  dissipations,  is  a  prolific  source  of  ner- 
vous derangements  and  blood  impurities.  Many  physiologists  have 
described  money  as  the  "  elixir  of  both  mind  and  body."  Dr.  Hall,  in 
his  Journal  of  HeaUh,  remarks  as  follows  : 

**  This  idea  of  the  hygienic  value  of  money  on  men  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  report  of  M.  Vallerme,  secretary  of  the  poor-house 
commissioners  in  Havre,  where  the  average  age  of  the  rich  is  twelve 
years  greater  than  that  of  the  poor.  Thus,  1,088  prosperous  persons 
died  at  an  average  of  forty-two  years  ;  4,791  of  the  middling  classes  at 
twenty-nine  years  ;  and  19,849  poor  at  twenty  years." 

Now,  these  statistics,  at  first  glance,  look  like  "knock-down 
arguments  ";  but  those  who  argue  from  them  that  wealth  is  a  pro- 
moter of  health  and  longevity,  overlook  one  important  consideration 
which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  their  philosophy,  to  wit :  health  begets 
wealth,  instead  of  wealth  begetting  health.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
large  proportion  of  mankind  is  born  into  the  world  with  hereditary 
disease  or  enfeebled  constitution,  which  disqualifies  them  for  the  active 
pursuits  of  life,  and  consequently,  unless  they  become  heirs  to  wealth 
they  must  live  and  die  poor.  Look  over  our  country  now,  and  learn 
the  history  of  its  wealthy  men  ;  what  do  we  find  1  Two-thirds  at  least 
have  been  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes.  They  have  amassed 
their  wealth  by  that  indomitable  perseverance  and  industry  which 
they  could  only  have  maintained  under  the  encouragement  of  vigorous 
physical  organization.  What  chance  has  the  invalid  to  gain  wealth,  or 
©ren  a  competency  ?    He  u  iulcrrupte<l  in  his  business  pursuits  by  the 


L  icE^iie  oomK  €K:tei  m  ftv(ia$e  «t 
L  n&nriT^  li  wiac±.  it  'bccx  n  acfcMW  aad 

Kn.     Dr.  H*;i  bw  Mlm 


■  tAT«  uuionl  tmtart:abk- 
age  is  coaMTjueDC?  c  f  a::  adhcnoce  to  Xtta 
pei»K  >ad  iDdui'Irioui  tul-iU.UDsllumlbrtbe 
Tkcf  b!  veallh. 

A/<v  men  us«  ricbes  u  if  thn-  irm  »  loan  from  thr  IViir,  mtw- 
ing  iLc  (a:Lj  uf  ioUi^-^DCT  and  »ufferiD^  wiih  blesdntn  :  ■Mnjr  ntm 
rklue  licLfSoaly  bc-csusc  iher  enable ihemio  Ike  in  tluygiah  klli?iwA» — 
to  g\al  their  bellies  wiib  besoiling  wines  and  ricb  viand* — (o  gnlitf  In 
full  measure  (bcir  stimulated  pass! oua,  and  dazzle  the  irorkl  wiibgUllpr^ 
ing  gew-nwi.  Tlic  former  possess  placidity  of  mind  and  harmoD^  i>f 
bodj- ;  the  Utter,  menul  uneasiness  and  phrsieal  debility,  and  from 
the  disripalions  of  these  arise  the  common  evils  of  orvallh.  Th»  mind, 
under  constant  excitemont.  the  blood  hot  wilh  eicvssive  Rlimutus.  and 
the  muscles  paralyzed  niih  habitual  inactivity,  caaaot  fall  to  dwlro,? 
the  tone  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  »7Stcms. 

There  is  a  happy  medium  between  wealth  and  povorty,  which 
promotes  physieal  licntth  and  social  comfort,  and  b«',Voiid  thiM  biniltdnTy 
il  were  well  if  none  could  pass.  Inasmuch  as  man  ean  rarry  iiulhlnit 
with  hitn  at  the  close  of  life  except  a  n-cord  uf  (^hkI  wiirku,  lip  wUii 
possi^ses  a  competency  during  life  enjoys  all  the  jileasun-it  tliitt  money 
can  buy,  without  surfeit.  Hut  ROiue  wish  for  wealth  to  bo  eiinlilt')!  I>i 
(|o  good.     An  excellent  lessoi)  for  sitcb  may  be  fouod  iu  the  llffi  Aiii| 
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sayings  of  Socrates  :  A  Grecian  youth,  who  saw  the  errors  and  follies 
of  the  people,  and  wished  to  reform  the  world,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  that 
I  were  rich,  and  famous  as  an  orator,  1  would  move  the  world  so  soon  ! 
Here  are  sins  to  be  plucked  up,  and  truths  to  be  planted.  Oh,  that  I 
could  do  it  all  I  I  would  reform  the  whole  world — and  that  so  soon  1 " 
Socrates,  hearing  the  youth,  said  :  **  Young  man,  thou  speakest  as 
silly  women.     This  gospel  in  plain  letters  is  written  for  all — *LsT  him 

THAT    WOULD   MOVE    TIIE    WORLD,  MOVB    FIRST    HIMSELF.'      It     askcth 

neither  wealth  nor  fame  to  live  out  a  noble  life.  Make  thy  light  thy 
life  ;  thy  thought  thy  action.  Others  will  come  round,  and  follow  in 
thy  steps.  Thou  askest  riches  to  move  the  world.  Foolish  young  man, 
as  thou  art,  begin  now.  Reform  thy  little  self,  and  thou  hast  begun  to 
reform  the  world.     Fear  not ;  thy  work  shall  never  die." 

The  general  tendency  of  wealth  is  not  benevolence,  but  prodigality, 
selfishness,  idleness,  and  gluttony.  There  is  more  true  benevolence 
exhibited  by  the  poorest  than  the  wealthiest  classes.  The  late  Hon. 
Geo.  S.  Hilliard  has  beautifully  remarked  :  "I  confess  that  increas- 
ing years  bring  with  them  an  increasing  respect  for  men  who  do  not 
succeed  in  life,  as  those  words  arc  commonly  used.  Heaven  is  said  to  be 
a  place  for  those  who  have  Eot  succeeded  on  earth  ;  and  it  is  surely 
tnia  that  celestial  graces  do  not  best  thrive  and  bloom  in  the  hot  blaze 
of  worldly  prosperity.  Ill  success  sometimes  arises  from  a  superabun- 
dance of  qualities  in  themselves  good — from  a  conscience  too  sensitive, 
a  taste  too  fastidious,  a  self -forget  fulness  too  romantic,  a  modesty  too 
retiring.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  a  living  poet,  that  the 
'world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,'  but  there  are  forms  of  great- 
ness, or  at  least  excellence,  which  '  die  and  make  no  sign ; '  there  are 
martyrs  that  miss  the  palm,  but  not  the  stake  ;  there  arc  heroes  without 
the  laurel,  and  conquerors  without  the  triumph." 

The  view  I  take  of  the  physical  effects  of  riches  is  sustained  by  the 
late  Dr.  Channing.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  in  regard  to  physical  suffering  is  not  as 
great  as  has  been  imagined,  in  support  of  which  he  says  :  **  That  some 
of  the  indigent  among  us  die  of  scanty  food  is  undoubtedly  true ; 
but  vastly  more  die  from  eating  too  much  than  from  eating  too  little  ; 
vastly  more  from  excess  than  from  starvation.  So  as  to  clothing,  many 
shiver  from  want  of  defence  against  the  cold  ;  but  there  is  vastly  more 
suffering  among  the  rich  from  absurd  and  criminal  modes  of  dress 
which  fashion  has  sanctioned,  than  among  the  poor  from  deficiency  of 
raiment.  Our  daughters  are  oftener  brought  to  the  grave  by  their  rich 
attire,  than  our  beggars  by  their  nakedness.  So  the  poor  are  often 
overworked  ;  but  they  suffer  less  than  many  among  the  rich  who  have 
no  work  to  do  nor  interesting  object  to  fill  up  life  ;  to  satisfy  the 
InfioitQ  cravings  of  man  for  actjoo.     According  to  our  present  mod^  pf 
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tducalion.  bow  maoj  of  our  dBughlerii  nre  vicllms  of  ennui,  a  mbeir 
unknown  to  Ihe  poor,  and  more  iniolerable  th&o  tbe  1 
e  toil." 


Failures  In  Business. 

Of  tboae  casualties  nhlch,  ihroiigb  their  depressing  InflueiK^e 
npon  the  mind,  disturb  tlie  harmony  of  tbe  nervous  Byslem,  there  are 
noDL'i  which  pnidenre  has  power  to  avert,  more  prolific  of  nervous 
deraagemeutH  than  failures  in  business.  In  fact,  flnanciul  prosperity 
often  Euslainfl  men  in  apparent  health,  whose  ejslems  are  loaded 
with  diseases  In  embrjo,  and  the  first  stroke  of  miafortuoc  which 
causes  the  brain  to  withhold  and  consume  within  fCsetf  the  t 
vital  eleclricily  which  it  habitually  dispenses 
to  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  removes 
the  Teetraining  power  which  holds  the  latent 
disorders  of  the  system  in  check,  and,  all  at 
once,  the  unfortnuale  business-man  becomes 
the  tenant  of  a  sickbed  or  the  Inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

The  human  brain  sustains  a  similar  relation  I 
to  its  dependency — the  body^lhat  the  bank  f 
does  to  the  commercial  world,  lis  medium  ' 
is  not  silver  or  gold  certificates,  but  vital 
electrietly  ;  and  its  depoeitors  and  patrons  are 
not  mercliants  and  manufacturers,  but  organs 
and  functions.  When  trouble  overtakes 
man,  a  physiological  "panic"  ensues,  s 
the  brain  discounts  spsringly.  If  a  "  run"  is  made  upon  it,  it  partially 
or  wholly  "suspends."  The  process  of  digestion  and  the  action  of  the 
heart,  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  etc.,  arc  dependent  upon  the  vital  electric 
forces  emanaling  from  the  brain,  and  when  the  latter  is  over*)ierclsed 
with  trouble  and  bard  thinking.  It  rcservesitseleclriclly  forilsown  use, 
leaving  the  body  only  pariially  supplied  ;  and  it  the  organs  retaliate  by 
denying  nourishment  to  the  brain,  as  Lliey  are  obliged  to  do,  in  a  meus- 
urc,  the  delicately  organized  man  becomes  a  lunatic,  and  llic  vignruua 
man,  whose  system  is  filled  with  iudammatory  matter,  a  victim  to  soma 
GOTX>orca]  disease,  acute  or  chronic. 

"  Hard  tines "  Invariably  increase  the  labors  of  a  physician, 
although  tbey  do  not  always  increase  the  gold  iti  his  coffers.  A  bank 
nipt  man  is  generally  an  Invalid,  a  prostrate  pulienl,  or  a  niunlal 
Imbecile.  The  statistics  of  lunacy  show  that  iu  periods  of  industrial 
■nd  llBanclal  depression  there  are  large  accessions  In  ourasylums.  Tbe 
pt«as  Is  filled  with  oecouuis  of  suicides,  and  painfully  anilous  faces 
swarm  in  great  busioess  centres. 
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Such  being  the  effects  of  business  failures  upon  the  health  of  a 
people,  they  should  be  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  by  prudence  and 
economy.  "Live  within  your  means,"  is  an  old  and  good  proverb,  and 
he  who  does  not,  almost  invariably  brings  upon  himself  nervous 
derangements  which  are  sure  to  lead  to  fatal  results. 

Every  married  man  should  confide  to  his  wife  the  real  condition  of 
his  finances.  Much  is  said  of  the  extravagance  of  married  women. 
Their  conduct  is  often  pronounced  the  cause  of  their  husbands'  ruin. 
Much  truth  is  uttered  in  such  assertions,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
Men  are  apt  to  represent  their  pecuniary  resources  much  greater  than 
they  actually  are.  As  a  sequence,  wives  laugh  at  their  admonitions 
of  economy — think  their  consorts  "stingy" — and  govern  their  wants 
by  the  supposed  capacity  of  their  purses.  Nothing  short  of  a  failure 
reveals  to  them  their  insolvency. 

The  average  wife's  condition,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, is  a  hard  one,  and  she  cannot  be  blamed  for  reaching  for  the 
good  things  of  life,  if  her  husband  leads  her  to  believe  he  is  rich,  par- 
ticularly if  he  gives  plausibility  to  her  delusion  by  indulging  in  such 
superfluities  as  Havana  cigars  and  expensive  wines. 

It  is  high  time  that  men  began  to  appear  to  their  wives  exactly 
what  they  are,  pecuniarily,  morally,  and  socially.  Frankness  in  these 
respects  would  not  only  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  business  failures, 
but  would  greatly  diminish  the  evils  of  prostitution.  But  deception,  in 
most  cases,  commences  in  the  moonlight  nights  before  marriage  and 
continues  until  some  pecuniary  or  physical  disaster  reveals  things  as 
they  are.    This  sometimes  happens  unexpectedly  early. 

There  are  unquestionably  some  wives  who,  with  full  knowledge  of 
their  husband's  limited  resources,  endeavor  to  vie  with  their  wealthiest 
neighbors,  and  bring  upon  their  indulgent  providers  premature  ruin 
and  death.  Such,  however,  are  exceptions,  and,  when  the  grave  closes 
over  the  victims  of  their  foolish  extravagance,  they  bitterly  reflect  on 
the  errors  of  their  conduct. 

Bunning  in  debt  to  an  extent  beyond  all  present  prospect  of  liqui 
dation,  is  a  common  cause  of  failures  in  business.  This  error  is  almost 
characteristic  of  the  Yankee,  whose  enterprising  spirit  leads  him  to 
embark  in  hazardous  speculations.  His  organ  of  "Hope,"  generally 
predominates  over  his  " Causality,"  and  "Caution,"  and,  urged  on  by 
largely  developed  propelling  faculties,  he  frequently  finds  himself  in 
deep  water,  without  plank  or  life-preserver.  He  is,  too,  of  all  men, 
least  calculated,  physically,  to  endure  reverses,  for  although  he  may 
•ucceed,  by  his  indomitable  will,  in  buffeting  the  waves  of  adversity, 
hla  physical  health  suffers  from  all  such  encounters.  Here,  too,  the 
proverbialist  whispers — "  Live  within  your  means." 
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DisbODOEtT  cangps  macr  failures.  Let  one  man  of  ertensiTe  rvpota- 
tion  and  hig^b-staodinr  io  tbe  rommercial  world  turn  trickster  and 
defraud  a  l»uk  '>r  ndlnBid  nf  a  larte  sum  of  moDfy,  and  the  whole 
commuDitj  stiff €-r«.  Public  confidenc-e  is  shaken.  Men  who  hare  con- 
tracted debts  with  a  grind  i^ro^^pt^t  of  lieingnbletopaT,  cannot  extricate 
themselves  fr<:*m  an  U3eif»ectc^  dilemma.  Failure  after  failure  follows 
in  tbe  wake  of  the  defaulter,  destroying:  the  prospects  of  many  careful 
as  well  as  careless  mc  n.  Do  defaulters  ever  n-flcx  t  that  their  dishonesty 
carries  thousands  to  premature  graves  ?  Ohserv.ition  proves  such lo  be 
tbe  fact.  But  reckless  men  seldom  look  at  c<»nsequenccs,  and  if  thev 
can  only  raise  themselves  from  the  ashes  of  a  financial  ruin,  which 
their  dishonesty  has  brought  upon  a  community,  their  humane  curi- 
osity is  not  sufficiently  awakened  to  inquire  how  many  have  been 
buried  in  it. 

Financiers,  who  are  supposed  to  regulate  the  monetary  affairs  of 
tbe  world,  should  realize  the  powerful  influence  they  exert  OTer  tbe 
physical  well-being  of  tbe  race.  Recklessness  by  the  few  shotild  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  many,  or  at  least,  not  countenanced.  Every  "  false 
step"  brings  with  it  multitudinous  failures,  and  failures  in  business 
produce  depression  of  mind,  and  <leprcssion  of  mind  disturbs  the  har- 
mony of  the  ner>'ous  system,  and  this  leads  to  mental  and  corporeal  dis- 
eases of  every  variety,  according  to  the  predisposition  of  victims.  Do 
not  strive  to  acquire  sudden  fortune.  Remember  that  contentment  is 
wealth,  and  that  there  is  no  real  wealth  without  it.  lie  who  passes 
through  life  with  a  sufficiency  of  f<Kxi  and  clothing,  and  a  conlenloti 
mind,  has  tbe  iK'nefit  of  all  tbe  wealth  tbe  world  possesses.  In  the 
language  of  Homer,  ''The  best  of  things  beyond  their  measure  clog.** 

Excessive  Study. 

**  The  mind,  just  like  the  stomach,  takoa 
lis  {iyo*\  for  |>k'asun',  pn.)fit,  use, 
Hofle<>ti<)n  all  the  virtue  makes 
And  scr\'PH  It  for  Its  gastrlc-Julco." 

The  mind  may  be  overloaded  as  well  as  tbe  stomach.  Reading  loo 
constantly  and  studyini:  too  closely  is  as  injurious  to  tbe  mind  and 
nervous  system  as  is  eating  Ux)  much  to  tbe  stomach  and  bbKxl.  The 
back  doors  of  many  of  our  colleges  and  seminaries  open  into  lunatic 
asylums  and  cemeteries.  Tbe  liteniry  world  is  full  of  pb ysical  wrecks, 
and  many  a  mind  bas  become;  banknipt  by  trying  toaccpiire  knowledge 
too  fast,  like  tbe  ambitious  business-man  who  fails,  tbnnigh  bis  over- 
exertions to  get  ricb.  Avarice  for  knowledge  is  gen<"mlly  more  suc- 
cessful than  avarice  for  money  ;  but  wbile  the  faibiro  of  tbe  former 
leads  to  an  empty  head,  that  of  tbe  latter  only  leads  to  an  empty 
pocket.    Every  man  is  born  into  the  world  with  a  certain  amount 
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of  mentiLl  oipftcity  which  will  admEt  of  niltiTatlon.  but  aol  of  forced 
grontli.  By  geuLlcdisciplmelbe  meotnl  poners  oC  a  m&n  will  |;radU' 
bIIj  develop,  Hud  reiich  tnalurit  j  as  early  as  good  physical  health  wtll 
]>cmiit,  hut  when  llie  siudeat  alteoipts  to  crowd  his  minil  with  leHmiag 
all  at  ODCC,  be  not  ooly  taiU  to  reach  the  hi^h  sunimit  of  his  laonliaate 
amhitlOD,  but  oftea  Falls  a  holpltsa  imitecile. 

'■Proreasor  Houghtou,  of  TKnity  College,  Dublm/'aays  a  newv 

pBpcr  writer,    "  iiaa   published  some  curious   chemical  compulations 

respL-^'iiug  Ibe  relative  bidoudIs  of  pbysicnl  exhaustion  proilurcd  by 

y^^  ^  menial    and    manuul    bbor.      Accordiug  to 

I  liese  chemical  cstiroalea,  two  hours  at  seven: 

•  mcolBl  study,  abatmct  from  the  human  sys- 
tem as  much  vital  strength  as  la  takeu  from 
it  by  no  cDliredayof  mere  bund-work."  This 
fact,  which  seems  to  rest  u|X)q  strictly  scieii- 
tlSc  htws,  shows  that  the  men  who  do  hmln- 
work  should  be  careful,  llrst,  not  lo  overtask 
themselves  by  too  conliauous  vxerlioo,  and, 
secondly,  tbiit  they  should  not  omit  to  take 
physical  exercise  cai:h  duy  sjillkient  lo  restore 
the  equilibrium  Ix^lweeu  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems. 

Studies,  10  he  improvlnjc,  muKl  be  puraued 
with  a  relisli.  the  same  as  good  ediblta  arc 
sought  after  by  Ibe  epicure.  If  the  mental  appetite  is  too  craving, 
gratify  it  spariagly,  as  every  msn  should  Ills  corporeal  uppelite  ;  If  too 
dull,  nurse  ft  gently.  An  observance  of  this  ruld  will  prevent  our 
inslitulioos  of  learning  from  sendlug  tbousandsof  (n«n(<iZrIj(«pepfKalmo 
Ibe  world  to  flash  aud  flicker  with  Intellectual  light,  and  then  go  uui 
like  a  used-up  tallow  candle. 

Exccflsive   Labor. 

"  Tbe  night  in  come,  but  not  too  won— 
The  labnmr's  buid  is  weary  erowtnj." 

Foolish  pride  and  aspirations  for  wealth,  more  frequently  than 
necessity,  drive  men  lo  excessive  labor.  Both  the  mental  and  physical 
sysrem  demand  rest,  and  inflict  a  penalty  on  the  individual  who  refuses 
to  grant  it.  Not  only  baa  nature  ordained  nigLt  as  a  season  of  repose, 
but  usage  among  all  civilized  or  semi-civiiixed  [xwples  has  set  apart  one 
day  in  each  week  as  a  period  of  rest  for  all  human  beings,  and  has  so 
impressed  the  necessity  of  such  a  regululiun  on  the  human  mind,  thai, 
however  diverse  may  he  the  religious  opiuions  of  different  worshippers, 
allbave  udayp;^e*wii<V  set  apart  fur  ihut  pur|>osc.     Thu«,  Sunday  is 
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sppolnled  by  the  Chrislians.  Honday  by  iLe  Grecians,  Tuesday  by  iLe 
PertUoa.  Wedoesdny  by  tbo  As-^yrians,  Thursday  by  the  Egyptians. 
Friday  by  the  Turks,  and  Saturduy  by  Ibe  Jews.  The  strict  obsenr- 
aDce  of  tlie  day  b,  however,  unusual.  The  business  man,  although 
lie  bea  coQsuiat  atteudaat  at  (.'burch,  is  apt  to  look  over  his  accounts 
and  lay  down  his  programme  for  the  week,  while  ibc  literary  character 
meditates  on  what  he  will  write  or  speak,  regardless  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  Roman  philosopher,  Seneca,  who  said  that  "the  mind  of  maa  Is 
like  the  fields,  the  fertility  of  which  depends  on  their  being  allowed  % 
censia  period  of  rest  at  the  proper  season."  pio.  34. 

And  a  great  deal  of  this  over-work  b  for  the 
frivolous  purpose  of  driving  a  pretlicrspan  of 
horses  than  some  neighbor,  wearing  a  finer 
coat,   holding    larger   estates,   or   possessing 
more  of    that   alimclivc    commodity — goldl   1 
The  best  remeilj"  for   this   evil    is  tonteiU-  i 
mmt.     This  should   be    culiivated.   for  It  b  I 
teealli.    A  contented  miin  with  fitly  cents  In  \ 
bis    pocket,   and   a   clear  conscience,   la   far 
wealthier  than  the  miltionnire,   whose  daily 
thought    and    night-dreams    nre    all    aliout 
gold,  and   bow   more   may  be  accumulated 

Dfsnuss  your  avocations,  all  who  can,  at  night  i"«  oiiawoaiKn  bih  is 
and  on  the  one  rest-day  of  the  week,  and  '"  coiriiTjso-»n)«. 
acquire  conlenlraent  if  jou  would  preserve  your  nervous  systems 
In  health,  and  your  minds  in  hnppy  placidity.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
many  so  pressed  with  want  that  they  can  hardly  do  so.  Our  sew- 
fng-women  are  the  most  unfortunate  representatives  of  this  class; 
but  even  they  woulil  be  able  to  accomplish  more  in  Ibe  end  by 
religiously  olnerving  some  hours  for  rest,  divided  between  sleep  and 
out-of-door  eiercise.  Sickness,  and  consequeut  compulsion  to  entirely 
■bstsin  from  work  for  weeks  unit  months,  would  not  occur  so  often.  If 
Iboae  who  ate  obligcil  loaupporl  themselves  by  the  needlu  would  pursue 
tbU  rule.  A  healthful  posltloii  i-an  hardly  be  maiutaitied  In  plying  the 
needle  steadily.  In  consequence  of  whicli  the  activity  of  the  vital  organs 
b  Interrupted,  and  ilia  clrculatloa  of  Ibe  blood  Impaired.  Exercise  of 
■ome  kind  every  day,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  repose  every  nlgbl, 
ftre  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  bealth  of  body  and  mind.  To 
aaabt  In  preserving  the  atrengih  of  the  eye,  it  has  been  wisely  suggested 
by  the  Surgeon  of  the  Royul  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  London,  that 
"  needle-women,  embroideters,  etc.,  should  work  in  rooms  bung  wlib 
green,  and  have  green  blinds  and  curtains  to  the  windows.  In  China, 
IIUs  rule  Is  adopted  by  tbc  exquisite  embroiderers  of  that  couatry." 
Thus  ii  pcfnw  wc  can  leoro  sotnelbin^  of  the  "  lieatbco  Chinw," 
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Worry. 

"  That's  tbe  nse  o(  worrylor. 
Of  hurrTlDK 

ADd  acurrylae. 

Ererybodj  HunrlnK 
And  breaking  up  tbeir  reat  t 
When  everyoDe  Is  teaching  oi, 
PfBBchlng  Had  be»e«EhliiK  in. 
To  settle  down  and  end  (he  fnu, 
Fnr  quiet  wars  aro  best." 

Some  Thythmical  writer,  whose  name  I  clo  not  know,  perpetrated 
tbe  Above  jiogliah  verse.  But  while  the  ailvico  \s  good,  who  can  abso- 
lutely follow  it !  WhCD  a  clilld  is  sick,  DJgh  iioto  death,  how  cnn  the 
Fio.  81.  devoted   mother  Uelp   worrying  !      When   a 

eouDtry  mercbaot  has  Bold  nearly  all  bis 
goods  on  credit— merchandise  for  which  he 
paid  good  money — and  one  by  one  the  i)eoplc 
he  has  trusted  move  out  ot  town  without 
paying  their  hills,  what  can  be  do  hut  worry  ? 
How  can  he  help  il  T  When  the  doctor  has 
some  palieots  on  his  visiting  list  whose  symp- 
toms will  not  yield  to  bis  remedies,  how  can 
ho  lay  hia  weary  bead  upon  tbe  pillow  at 
night  without  worrying  f  And  so  I  might  go 
OD  wlib  a  great  variety  of  iUustnUlons  to 
ahow  ibut  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
avoid  some  kinds  of  worry 
There  U,  however,  a  deal  of  worryiDg 
whtcli  might  well  1>e  avoided,  and  it  Is  of  this  liind  I  wish  to  speak. 
Good  wise  Ihioking  uses  up  a  great  amount  oF  vital  force,  hut  anxious, 
troubled  thought,  mclaphorlcally  speaking,  makes  a  bonfire  ot  the 
entire  brain,  leaving  for  the  moment  little  but  trembling  fibres  and  hot 
Rsbes.  Usually  one  little  live  spark  is  left  to  enkindle  anew  the  same 
round  of  trouble,  and  the  unfortunate  sufferer  nearly  collapses  with 
eihaustioQ.  Only  wonderful  recuperative  power  could  restore  the 
normal  condition,  and  this  power  may  bo  spent  by  too  frequent  drafts 
upon  Its  endurance.  Jean  Porter  Rudd  has  well  said:  "One  might 
as  well  take  frequent  spoonfuls  of  poisou  as  to  worry  ;  while  to  think 
thoughts  of  resentment,  malice,  hatred,  or  revenge.  Is  less  wise  than  to 
thrust  one's  hand  into  a  Brc." 

TbeodoreF.  Seward  tells  us  that  "worrying  is  a  speclesot  insanity. 
We  would,"  he  says,  "  count  a  man  iuaane  who  took  a  dose  of  poison 
every  day  to  improve  his  health.  He  Is  no  less  meDlally  unbalanced 
who  desires  linppincss,  yet  allows  tilmtclf  to  Indulge  a  habit  of  worry- 
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fug.  It  is  like  walking  south  to  find  the  North  Pole.  It  is  going  into  a 
cellar  to  look  for  rainbows.  It  docs  not  prevent  or  modify  the  dreaded 
ill,  but  paralyzes  the  powers  by  which  ,the  evil  thing  may  be  averted. 
Moreover,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  evil  does  not  come.  '  Children/ 
said  a  good  man  to  the  family  gathered  around  his  death-bed,  '  during 
my  long  life  I  have  had  a  great  many  troubles,  most  of  which  never 
happened.'  A  prominent  business  man  told  mo  the  other  day  that  hia 
father  worried  for  twenty- five  years  over  an  anticipated  misfortune 
which  never  arrived." 

The  London  Standard  says :  "If  Mr.  Seward  can  induce  the 
American  people  to  give  up  their  worrying  and  fidgeting  he  will  accom- 
plish more  for  them  than  all  that  was  done  by  his  cousin,  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State,  and  all  the  Cabinet  officers  since  the 
Revolution." 

There  are  innumerable  little  annoyances  which  with  practice  can 
be  put  aside,  and  it  is  a  wrong  to  one's  self  to  let  them  find  lodgement 
in  the  brain.  The  one  to  suffer  is  the  person  who  harbors  them,  and 
it  is  not  often  that  he  can  be  made  any  better  by  dwelling  upon  them. 
Banish  them,  for  they  greatly  lower  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  in  many  instances  inflame  the  blood.  An  attack  of  rheumatlamlias 
often  been  induced  by  worry.  Headaches  are  common  results.  Heart- 
aches always.  Whatever  disease  the  system  may  be  subject  to,  if 
inevitably  made  worse  by  mental  unrest.  The  most  common  causes  of 
worry  are  simply  borrowed  or  imaginary  troubles.  If  one  allows  these 
to  take  lodgement  in  the  mind,  they  will  return  as  frequent  unwelcome 
visitors,  unless  one  resolutely  shuts  them  out.  They  must  be  summarily 
ejected.  Some  people  have  a  chronic  habit  of  worrying.  Their  minds 
are  mostly  occupied  with  evils  which  are  not  present,  but  apprehended. 
By  employing  the  mental  powers  in  some  useful  nuinner,  or  by  seeking 
the  company  of  cheerful  companions,  this  kind  of  worry  can  usually  be 
avoided.  There  are  those  who  are  constantly  dreading  illness  or  death. 
Every  little  ache  or  pain  is  magnified.  A  slight  throat  cough  is  at 
once  thought  to  be  consumption — a  tiny  pimple  is  believed  to  be  a 
cancer.  Such  worry  is  really  liable  to  induce  the  very  disease  which  ia 
dreaded.  Dr.  Herbert  Snow,  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  says  worry  Is  the 
chief  exciting  cause  of  cancer. 

In  a  sermon  on  Worry,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  once  said  :  "If  you 
can  help  a  thing,  do  not  worry,  but  go  to  work  to  help  it.  If  you  can- 
not help  it,  do  not  worry,  but  wait,  and  preserve  your  strength  for 
something  you  can  do.  There  is  no  use  in  beating  yourself  against  the 
bars  of  the  universe.  This  is  to  be  a  child,  and  cry  because  it  does  not 
snow  when  your  new  sled  comes  home  To  fret  against  the  weather, 
for  instance,  is  to  think  your  convenience  ought  to  interfere  with  and 
change  aa  adamaotioe  chaia  of  cause  »n()  effect  that  9t|:etcbe9  from 
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eternity  to  eternity.  To  annihilate  one  drop  of  moisture  or  one  ray  of 
light  in  the  heavens  to-day  would  be  as  much  a  miracle  as  to  pitch  the 
Catskills  into  the  Hudson  by  a.  wish.  The  wise  man  tries  to  get  on  the 
side  of  the  movements  and  forces  of  the  world,  but  never  wastes  his 
strength  in  beating  against  the  barriers  of  the  inevitable.  *  *  *  Now 
in  all  these  things,  friends,  what  shall  we  do  ?  Is  it  not  really  best  to 
do  all  we  can  calmly,  to  plan  as  well  and  wisely  as  we  can,  and 
then  hope  for  the  best,  and  only  take  the  worst  when  it  really  comes  ?  I 
have  about  made  up  rr.y  miud,  that  since  I  have  not  got  to  die  but  once, 
instead  of  making  it  my  life-work,  I  am  going  to  'live  while  I  do  live,' 
in  the  best  sense,  and  then  die  all  at  once  and  have  it  done  with  !  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  die  by  piece-meal,  spreading  it  over  years  and  mak- 
ing all  life  dark  with  its  shadows.  Let  us  pick  up  and  carry  bravely 
the  burdens  that  duty  lays  in  our  path,  but  let  us  not  be  cheated  out  of 
the  best  of  our  life  by  bugbear  phantoms  that  tell  us  that  something 
dreadful  is  always  about  to  liappen.  Let  it  happen  first,  and  then  we 
will  take  care  of  it  afterwanls." 

A  newspaper  reporter  asked  Senator  Chauncey  Depew  how  be 
kept  young  and  ardent.  **  I  don't  worry,"  Mr.  Depew  replied.  **  My 
father  and  mother  died  of  worry.  Fifteen  j'ears  ago  I  was  gravely 
annoyed.  I  had  endorsed  more  paper,  lost  more  money.  Things 
were  dark  indeed.  My  health  was  poor,  my  nerves  were  gone.  I  said 
to  myself:  '  Old  man,  that  will  never  do.  Stop  worrying.'  I  ceased 
to  worry.  No  matter  what  happened  during  the  day  I  went  to  bed, 
leaving  all  my  annoyances  behind."  Thus  we  see  3Ir,  Depew  is  a  phil- 
osopher as  well  as  a  good  after-dinner  speaker. 

Anti-worrying  societies  and  clubs  are  being  formed  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  ere  beneficent  institutions.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  chronic  worriers  to  gather  together,  compare  notes,  and 
see  how  much  misery  they  are  unnecessarily  bringing  upon  themselves. 
One  can  always  laugh  ut  another's  phantoms,  it  is  irresistible,  and  when 
the  company  of  worriers  get  together  and  display  their  wares  (in  this 
connection  it  might  be  spelt  wears),  one  would  suppose  that  they  would 
all  become  hilarious — pretty  nearly  laugh  themselves  to  death.  Then, 
inasmuch  as  worrying  and  hilarity  are  not  compatible,  the  former 
would  have  to  go.  When  worry  proceeds  from  real  causes,  the  skilful 
doctor  can  usually  be  of  some  ser\Mce.  Without  administering  mis- 
chievous opiates  he  can  prescribe  nerve-soothing  remedies  and  support- 
ing tonics.  He  can  brace  up  and  put  your  vital  machinery  in  the  way 
of  re-establishing  itself.  In  this  way  troubles  that  are  nearly  enough  to 
kill  can  be  bridged  over,  and  the  unhappy  patient  spared  to  enjoy 
many  prosperous  years.  To  once  more  quote  the  bard  whom  I  intro- 
duced at  the  opening,  I  will  close  by  saying,  in  the  language  of  tM^ 
poet: 


MELANCHOLY.  ,„ 

**  Tia  boiler  far  to  join  th«  thronfr 
Thai  do  [heir  dut;  right  aJonK : 
Rfluctant  tber  to  raise  b  fius 

Ca\m  and  ecreno  la  hvart  and  no rre. 
Their  strength  Is  always  lii  ri'servB." 

Melancfaoly, 

Bnme  vriter  has  Tiicetiously  rcmurked  that  "  there  nre  nmny  peo- 
ple who  keep  pet  griefs  as  ccrtnlu  other  people  keep  lapHlogs,  thai  they 
carry  about  with  Ihem  wherever  Ihey  go.  These  are  [he  people  who 
feel  Ibe  best  when  they  feel  [he  worst,  and  p^^   ^^ 

are  never  so  happy  as  when  I  hey  are  utterly 
miserable.      Like    [lie  maidea    'wIjo  tntlkcl 
the  cow  with  the  cninipled  horn,'  they  are 
alwaya   'ail  forloro,'  and  (hey  keep  a  flgiit 
alive   dog   to  be    '  [ossed,'  anil  a  cat  [o  b 
'  worried,'  and  a  rat  to  bo  '  killed '  upoa  every  / 
possible  occasion.     They  [urn  down  [he  leaf  | 
at,  ■  Oh.  lhB(  my  head  were  wa[ers  and  n 
eyes  a  fouit[Bin  of  [ears,'  as  if  griefs  wuru 
bulrushes,  and  flourishrd  best  in  wet  ptac 

Melancholy  seriously  disturbs  the  circula- 
tion of  the  nervo-electric  forces,  and  causes 
an  undue  conaumplloD  of  the  latter  in  the 
brain.  Melancholy  people  are  almost  iuvarf-  tbk  ■«i.««ciioly  turn. 
ably  dyspeptic,  because  a  full  supply  of  the  electric  element  is  withheld 
from  the  pnenmo-gastric  nerve,  which  conveys  from  the  brain  the  force 
thai  gives  tone  and  BC[ivlty  lo  [he  digestive  organs.  Despondency,  in 
foci,  affects  all  the  organs  of  the  system  on  the  same  principle ;  the 
brain  coDsuming.  In  ils  excitement,  more  than  its  natural  allowance  of 
nervo<lectricity.  and,  as  a  cons«iucni'e,  witbholdlog  the  vital  element 
from  the  organs  which  arc  dependent  upon  i[  for  healthful  action. 

Cheerfulness  should  be  cultivated  by  every  one.  It  is  an  antidote 
for  many  ills  ;  and  a  laugh  Is  of  immense  value,  physiologically.  It 
produces  an  electric  effect  throughout  the  whole  system.  It  is  felt  In  no 
one  place  particularly,  but  every  nerve,  muscle,  and  flbro  la  simultane- 
ously titillated  with  the  electric  Qosh  from  the  limlu.  All  who  have 
melancholy  friends  should  try  to  excite  them  [o  laughter.  A  few 
bcar[y  laughs  will  cure  the  must  desperate  cose  of  melancholy.  It  Is  a 
Eocial  duly  [o  look  cheerful,  and  a  blessed  privilege  to  laugh.  "  Away 
with  melancholy." 

Heally  the  only  melancholy  which  we  may  be  excused  for  Indulg- 
ing is  that  which  must  come  over  every  one  in  observing  the  gcncml 
lll-bealth  with  which  we  are  sunouuded,  by  the  UDfortuna[e  c 
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and  habits  which  we  recklessly  observe  and  blindly  pursue.  They  are 
so  multitudinous,  and  so  impertinently  insinuating,  that  they  may  be 
compared  to  the  insects  of  summer.  They  creep  into  a  man's  hat ; 
they  crawl  into  his  boots ;  they  nestle  in  woman's  waistbands,  and 
they  conceal  themselves  in  her  trailing  drapery.  They  fall  into  the 
food  we  cat,  and  drop  into  the  liquids  we  drink.  With  the  greediness 
of  fabled  vampires,  they  suck  out  the  little  brain  some  people  bring 
into  the  world  with  them,  leaving  a  sting  that  destroys  all  moral  sense. 
They  penetrate  not  only  the  tenement  basement,  but  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  affluent.  They  mark  the  faces  of  the  poor  with  pock-pits,  and 
cause  the  rich  to  hobble  about  on  gold-mounted  crutchea.  Science 
must  find  a  cure  for  their  sting,  and  common-sense  must  devise  meaoA 
for  their  extermination. 

Fio.  87. 


A  CURB  roa  MELANCHOLT. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PREVENTION   OF  DISEASE. 

ir  bait  tbe  Iboocbt  ud  wntlment  Ibst  are  ipent  on  the  ■abjaet  of  d««tk, 

«  practkaL  dnir  of  •trcDCItieDiDK.  len^beolnc,  aod  ennoblliv 

reflllollTewoRbllTani]dIeconten(«dlr."-i/arH«(jrar(liu«H. 


niS  propo^tloDmajaouDd  shocking  tomany. 
^Iiut  U  U  a  lirlDg  truth  ;  and  U  maj  be  aildal. 
'  that  It  bair  the  ilmc  aod  monej  expended 
by  the  Bick  to  recowr  beallh  had  been  tinwlr 
devoted  to  the  prexrvatien  at  beallb,  life 
would  be  a.  more  eojnjnible  aod  less  expea- 
rire  luxurf.  The  trtto  maxim  that  "an 
ounce  or  preTeotinn  la  worth  a  pound  of 
■e,"  ai>i>!it3  with  greater  force.  In  Ibla  couDCCtton,  than  It 
iilhcr.  If  people  would  properly  consult  tem- 
peramcnls  ia  marriage;  Ihtr,  (f  they  would  lake  some 
Lii  pains  to  prepare  themselves  lo  Iwcome  the 
irt'Mts  of  vkbic  cliilJrco  ;  nud  tlii'ii  airaiii.  IF  the 
chlldreu  iif  such  c:ireful  progenitors  would  lake  reasonnble  cure  ot  the 
Tuluable  legacy  licriucnlbed  lo  them,  ofler  a  few  genenilions  Ibc  good 
people  ciiiild  il|>  Ibcir  bills  wIlli  tt  sarcastic  gmxlby  lo  the  diitlors.  use 
pali'Rl  noslninis  fur  [toisonhig  Irnublcsonit!  insects,  and  limit  tbe  busi- 
ness of  [lie  uniierliikcr  to  the  burial  ot  Ibiist-  who  die  by  accident  or  old 
age.  A  Kriwr  Uiihi:  Aflanlie  Jfagazina  Ktys  :  "In  our  civilized  sed- 
cnury  life,  lie  who  would  have  g(H>d  heallti  must  flgiit  for  tt.  Many 
jieoplc  liiivc  the  InsiileiK-e  tu  Utome  parents,  who  hitve  no  right  to 
aspire  In  lb:il  dignity  ;  children  are  Ifirn  who  have  no  right  to  cxuit ; 
and  skill  prcservi'S  many  whom  Xiiluru  Is  eager  to  destroy.  Civilized 
mnn.  too,  hiis  leumi-il  Ibe  trick  of  beailing  off  sonic  of  the  diseases  that 
used  to  swii-p  over  whole  n.'j;!on9  of  Ilieearlh.  and  lay  low  Ihe  weak- 
liest lenlb  ofa  piipulalion.  S<t-ondly,  while  Ibu  nveriige  duration  of 
human  life  bits  iHt-n  incn'UKcii,  fhe  iivrrugu  tone  of  human  lieallb  bo* 
been  Inwcriit.  Fewer  die,  but  fewer  are  qtiile  well.  Many  of  ui 
breathe  viiiiiti'il  air,  und  kcrp  nine  tenths  of  ilie  IxKly  i|uie»ceQl  tor 
|W«Dty-lwo  or  lw<'nty  Ihrw  hours  nut  of  every  tweuiyfour. 
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..  .   .i  .  .  ,.    Ii  i.ji..v»iii^  opiuloQS,  and  convert  the  day  8et 

.,1  i...  ,.    I  .,  .  I    I.    !...«;i,;i  iiiiu  ouo  which  aggravates  some  of  the 
..  ,  I  ..  I       •.      .11.    .,  .lU,  iiul  couuteracts  none  of  them.     Half  the 

,    ,  ..f r  ii.     1  ...1.  I  ..laU-.  violate  the  law  of  Natiin»  every  time 

.1.    ,  I  A.      .  ■  I  .  1  i!u  ihiUlrcugo,  crammeil  with  imligestion,  to 

.    I    ......    I..  ».       .i;  . .  jiiiiukxl,  or  uuventilaleil  sch(H)l-roonis,     Except 

, .,  I...       »    .    ■  .  :.'»    till. Ill  and  meat  are  almost  universally  inferior, 

.  I. .  I     ».  III.       .'»  ..,»ii<l.Hihiiiareg<Kxi  aretliose  which  oui;ht  nottobo 

I  .11       \    ....  I  tuiiiil>  tables,  after  a  course  of  meal,  which  has 

,1 I.  ..    ,  .  .^■    Hi  ...I  Uliii;  U>lh  soft  and  lough,  a  profusion  of  inge- 

,  I  ,,,  |,..  1  ti..  I  •»  ■.  » «*ki  "1.  and  other  alwminable  trash.  disiigaH.*s  with 
,1,,  ,  ,..,.  ii  I  .  III.  uniuie,  and  injures  all.  Fn)m  IwHlics  thus  im- 
j    ,1,    ii,  I.    ..I  u    1  til  \Uuiaud  excessive  exertions  of  all  kinds." 

n.    ,  .    ,  '  ••  I  •'  "I  'III  e\|K*nsive  steam-engine  would  never  permit 

.,,!,..      1 1  ....).     I  .  lake  cure  of  it,  as  he  allows  to  take  care  of  his  own 

t,  I]    ..     4  I. .   I.  .1  uiu  liiiiciY.    He  will  not  emph>y  an  engincHT  who  does 

...  I  (,.ii,  I...  I.  .  I  »u.l  ilio  entire  mechanism  of  the  engine.     He  will  em- 

,  I   ,    I4  •  Ki.  .t\  •  whrn  to  increase  and  when  to  decrcjise  the  amount 

1  i,.  I  „'••«(•  ii  I  ('IT  home  of  the  8Ui>erfluous  steam,  and  when  to 
,,.,,,  i.t  u  u  i*<  »t  It* «  h'HU  out  the  ashes  and  cinders  ;  and  when  to  add 
.,  t.ii..ii  .»   »  I  •  '»ll  ibo  various  parts  subject  to  friction.     Well,  now,  the 

^ ,,,    ^  t.  tit  li  H  ihoiiHund  times  more  intricate  and  delicate  in  its 

^M     i,.o.»-  iM  i»«'»u  il»e  ulnuii  «'ngine,  and  yet  people  all  over  the  world  are 

HMtuiiiv  »*       »*h.i  know    nothing   of   its    complicated    parts— are    In 

,^\,     h.»-   i...»»..i.o.i  I'  oT  llie  functions  of  many  of  them  ;  ami  an*  eniirt'ly 

\^^    ,,  .ti.i..   .1  -»  h  .  ihiyi  (lie  proper  f(H)d  (fuel)  to  keep  it  in  first  rate  order. 

\yi  \U\'  im  pi  «M  obnervant,  reflective  physiologist,  it  sounds  almost 

MS    '\\s  Im-hK  «!•  »Im«  Ciralor  to  say  that  providence  has  taken  this  or 

\\\\s  \  •»»»♦«  Mh^iUroi  filrnd  from  the  family  of  which  it  is  a  dearly 

*n\  \  \\  UM  MdM  I        \  II  iiiionymous  writer  disposes  of  this  fallacy  with  the 

b'Hr\\b\u  |M'lnUd  liihi  rogatories  and  sensible  replies  :     *'  Take,  for  ex- 

%Oi\p^    0»e  \oinit»  »«lil  bred  delicately  in  a  town  ;  shut  up  in  a  nursery 

\\\  \s\\  \  bihUiood   In  a  board  Ing-school  through  her  youth,  never  accus- 

^o»«Md  b»  **b  i«i  isvw  l^e     two  things  that  the  law  of  God  makes  csseu- 

\\t\\  lo  be'Olh      hhe  marries  ;  her  strength  is  inadeipiale  to  meet  the  de- 

S\\>\\\\\  upon  \\      lb  I  lieauty  fades  early.     'What  a  strange  Providence 

\\\\\\  H  mi'lbn  nhoiiUI  be  taken  in  the  midst  of  life  from  her  children  1  * 

\\  at»  U  pio\  Ideni'e  Y     No  I     Providence  has  assigned  her  three-score  and 

\\\\  \ea»««.  a  bnu  loiu»  enough  to  rear  her  children,  and  to  see  her  chil- 

Ou  n'**  \  Idldu  u  .  but  »»he  did  not  obey  the  laws  on  which  life  depends, 

Hud.  of  umhn(«,  tthe  lost  It. 

'•  ,\  falbri  Ion  In  eul  ofT  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  He  is  a  useful 
Hlid  dMiUklulxbed  ( llt/.en,  and  eminent  in  his  profession.  A  general 
iMifi  iIm'h  oil  eveiy  nlde,  of  •  What  a  striking  Providence  !  *    This  man 
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haa  been  !□  the  habft  of  Btudflng  half  lliv  night,  of  passing  bin  daya  Id 
hU  tilllco  and  the  courts,  of  enling  luiiirlous  dinners,  and  of  drinking 
vsrious  wines.  He  has  every  day  violated  the  laws  on  wliicli  health 
dcpcDiie.  Did  ProvtdeDce  cut  him  off  t  The  evil  rarely  ends  here. 
The  digeaaes  of  Ihe  father  are  often  lrunBmitte<l  ;  and  a  feeble  mother 
rarely  leaTca  behind  her  vigorous  children. 

"  It  has  been  customary  in  some  of  our  cities  for  young  ladlea  to 
Kalk  in  lliiu  sbocB  and  di-licalo  slockinga  in  mid-'winler.  A  heallbj, 
blooming  girl  Ihiia  dresses  in  vlulalion  of  Heaven's  law»i,  pays  the  pen- 
nlly — a  checked  circulation,  cold,  fever,  anddealh.  '  Whatasad  Provi- 
dence I '  exclaim  her  friends.  Was  It  Provide  net-,  or  her  own  useless 
and  sad  folly  1 

"  A  beaullful  young  bride  goes,  night  after  night,  to  parties  made  to 
boQor  of  her  marriage  She  has  a  slight  sore  throat,  perhaps,  and  the 
weather  Is  iuilemem  ;  by  day  her  shoulders  are  loaded  with  furs,  but 
on  these  occasions  she  must  w^ar  her  neck  and  arms  hare,  for  wbo  ever 
lieatd  o(  a  brido  in  a  close  evening  dress  !  She  la  consequently  seized 
wllb  an  inQaninialion  of  the  lungs,  and  the  grave  receives  her  befoM 
her  bridal  days  are  over.  '  What  a  Providence  1 '  exclaims  the  world, 
Alas  I     Did  she  not  cut  the  thread  of  life  her  own  selfT 

■'  A  girl  in  the  country,  cxjiosed  to  our  changeful  climate,  gets  a 
new  bonnet  instead  of  getting  a  flannel  garment.  A  rheumatism  is  the 
('onset] uencc.  Should  Ibc  girl  sit  donn  Iranquitly,  wiih  the  Idea  that 
Providence  has  sent  Ihe  rheumatism  upon  her,  or  should  she  charge  It 
to  her  own  vanity,  and  avoid  Ihe  folly  In  future!  Look,  iny  young 
friends,  at  the  mass  of  diseases  that  are  incurred  by  intemperance  in 
eating  and  drinking,  in  study  or  In  business  ;  by  neglect  of  exercise, 
cleanliness,  and  pure  air  ;  by  tniliicieet  dressing,  tight  lacing,  etc.,  and 
all  is  quietly  impulwl  lo  Providence  1  Is  Ibeio  not  impiety  as  well  as 
Ignorance  In  this  1  Were  the  physical  laws  slriclly  observed  from  gcn- 
iTalion  to  gcneralioQ  lliere  would  1)c  an  end  to  Ihe  frigbiful  diseases 
that  cut  life  short,  and  a  long  list  of  maladies  that  make  life  a  torment 
or  trial.  It  Js  the  opinion  of  those  who  best  undetstand  the  pliyslcal 
system,  that  this  wonderful  machine,  the  body,  this  "  go<Klly  temple, 
would  gradually  decay,  and  men  would  die  as  If  falling  asleep.' " 

No  one  but  a  fanatical  pietist  can  find  fault  with  the  foregoing, 
and  how  can  be  conslslently  T  Is  be  not  laugbt  lo  regard  Ihe  Heaven- 
ly Pnlher  as  the  nulbor  of  all  gaodf  "  How  oboiit  the  loss  of  our  dear 
baby  I "  some  afflicted  mother  nuiy  Inquire  :  "  It  surely  had  committed 
DO  physical  sin  ;  ami  I  was  careful  in  feeding  and  clothing  It  ;  and 
scarcely  allowed  it  out  of  my  sight."  Ah,  woman,  you  must  look  farther 
back  for  tlie  causes  of  your  infant's  early  death.  They  may  have  been 
a>  remote  as  the  violations  of  Ihe  laws  of  health  by  its  grandparents, 
or  grcut  gnuidpsrcnls.  They  may  have  originated  in  your  ignorance,  or 


»o«ii»s  *»=  .»h«mf  (&<  Ii-i^ryiiin^  niU«^  )>*  »«■■•<■  ?«»-"?  ■•v',  Ar  (wt^ 
cord  in  fS^-Ef  Mnh  t>>  *  Ivinj  (ii«I  iJji"  ;»««•%»  a  .-cvx  k  Wkhkr. 
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BOMB  GENERAL  HINTS. 

There  are  some  hints  to  be  observed  which  could  not  be  properly 
classed  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads.  Conception  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place  without  a  preparatory  season  of  abstinence  frooDi 
sexual  indulgence,  in  order  that  the  procreative  systems  of  both  parties 
may  be  free  from  morbid  excitability  and  exhaustion.  It  should  not 
occur  when  the  muscular  system  is  exhausted  by  overwork  or  exercise. 
It  should  not  happen  immediately,  or  for  some  time,  after  eating,  when 
the  nervous  forces  are  being  largely  employed  by  the  digestive  organs 
in  doing  their  work,  and  consequently  refuse  to  be  sufficiently  engrossed 
to  perform  the  function  of  reproduction  as  well  as  the  procreative 
organs  are  capable  of  performing  the  latter  function  when  the  stomach 
is  at  rest,  and  can  "lend  a  hand."  It  should  not  happen  while  the 
mother  is  alread}'  nursing,  thereby  causing  a  division  of  nourishment 
between  two,  which  is  sufficient  for  one  only  ;  for  it  must  be  Tjorne  in 
mind  that  the  pregnant  mother  has  to  feed  the  growing  unborn  babe, 
as  well  as  the  one  in  the  arms.  It  should  l>o  known  to  the  reader  that 
some  women  conceive  during  the  period  of  lactation,  and  that  this  evil 
should  l)e  guanied  against.  Nor  should  it  be  allowed  to  occur  in  less 
than  two  or  three  years  after  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  and  In  some  cases 
five  years  should  intervene  between  the  ages  of  the  children,  for  the 
mother  to  sufficiently  regain  a  physical  condition  capable  of  imparting 
health  to  one  in  ut(>ro-life. 

During  the  perio<i  of  pregnancy,  excessive  sexual  indulgence  unduly 
develops,  in  the  unlx)rn  child,  the  pas.sion  which  leads  so  many  young 
people  to  a  destructive  vice.  P>en  amative  excitement,  on  the  part  of 
the  mother,  without  indulgence,  has  a  tendency  to  do  this.  She 
should  consefjuently  avoid  such  f(M)d  and  drink  as  stimulate  the  amative 
impulse.  When  the  impulse  becomes  strong — when  the  desire  is  so 
great  as  to  take  possession  of  the  mind,  it  is  then  better  that  it  should 
be  gratified,  lest  the  fa;tus  be  marked  by  this  unsatisfied  appetite, 
thereby  produ<ing  the  very  evil  sought  to  be  avoided.  Sleeping  In 
sepanite  beds  may  l)c  advisable  in  some  cases,  to  prevent  the  tendency 
to  excitement  by  contact.  Association  with  deformed  people,  or  those 
having  birth-marks,  or  diseases  which  cause  imnatural  manifestations 
and  expressions,  should  be  avoided  so  fur  as  practicable,  to  avert  the 
danger  of  marking  the  unlmrn  child  with  any  of  these  peculiarities. 
Cnim)Krd  ix)sitions  in  sitting,  st(H)ping,  bending,  and  sleeping  ;  falls  and 
contusions ;  and  violent  coition  in  si^xual  intercourse,  should  bo 
cautiously  avoided,  to  save  the  precious  little  being  in  the  womb  from 
displacement  of  its  limbs,  or  spinal  distortion,  which  might  result  in 
Iiermanent  physical  deformity  ;  for  although  remarkably  well  pro- 
tected by  surrounding  membranes  fluids,  and  the  muscular  walls  of 
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the  uterus,  the  foptus  is  siimotimos  drformed  by  one  or  more  ur  tht 
causes. 

Lastly,  when  lalH^r-pains  commonco.  and  the  doctor  is  called  in, 
1o  not  urge  ur  iiDi^w  him  to  h:ist(>n  a  work  which  old  Dame  Nature  la 
usually  ablo  to  do  ht>rs«>lf.  wiihout  intorvcDtion  or  aid.  If  you  do,  you 
may  injurt*  tho  thild.  KsiHTJally  is  this  dangt-r  imminent  If  inatru- 
nifuts  nro  rinployiNl.  Women  in  lalx^r  are  naturally  impatient,  and 
surroundini;  frirtuls  must  not  Ih?  tix>  much  in  sympathy  witu  this  im- 
imticncc.  PIiVNii  ians  arc  (^ftcn  impt^llcil  by  the  solicitations  of  those 
present  to  n.akc  tic  prritnl  of  lalH>r  as  brief  as  {Htssible ;  and  it  would 
Ih*  well  for  all  to  km^w  that  this  cfTt^rt  to  help  matters  along  not 
unfreipiently  results  in  rctanlinir  it.  and  incnnising  the  sufferings  of 
the  imtient.  It  is  U'ttcr  to  i;ivc  her  nu^ral  encouragement ;  cheer  her 
up  ;  ktH'p  up  a  runniuiT  convrrs:uion.  that  will  divert  her  from  the  dls- 
«HUufort  of  the  moment  ;  but  keep  han<l<  oil — at  least  do  not  employ 
them  liH-allv  to  hasten  the  birth.  It  is  well  fiT  her  to  move  about,  for 
by  e\erci^e  luid  IhhUIv  motion  laN^r  mnv  W  safely  accelerated.     In 

•  *  •  • 

wmu'  jmris  of  Mexico  the  native  wonun  fasten  n»ix*sin  the  beams  above 
their  liendN.  and.  takint;  one  in  each  l:;iutl.  ^:us{vnd  themselves  per- 
IH'udieularh .  and  remain  in  this  ]HV<ition  until  the  affair  is  over.  This 
|XMition  is  a  i^ihhI  one  to  facilitate  the  prvHv.ss,  and  some  such  arrange- 
ment ndj;ht  well  1h*  adopttsl  by  wvMuen  gcnendly.  for  labor  is  often 
renilen^l  unmvessarily  tanly  and  painful,  by  a  l«d  position  of  tbm 
imtient,  a:t  well  as  by  the  drucsand  instruments  employed  to  assist. 

With  this  l»rlcf  caution  to  women  at  the  critical  jH'rioti  of  paiturf- 
llon  1  will  clo«e  this  es-sjiy.  and  pixxtx'*!  to  answer  the  next  question  in 
onler. 

How  to  IHnier\-e  the  Health  of  Children. 

After  the  Iwiby  arrixt^s.  the  next  duty  is  to  take  can*  of  it  properly. 
The  minii\  gmndma.  au!it.  or  M^me  other  kind  attendant  knows  how  to 
wanh  it.  and  »^nnetinu>.  not  often,  how  to  dri'ss  i;.  and  numy  other 
elcetern-H  artMo  be  thought  of.  Mrs,  Kli.'.alvth  Csdy  Stanton,  a  grcA' 
and  wenslble  woman,  as  well  a*  an  e\iHTirnci\l  moihcr.  in  her  book 
entitletl  "  Kluhtv  Yrars  and  Moiv."s;n<:  "An  ir.ijvrtant  fact  bat 
onh  bivu  dlsooNcri^l  and  acti\l  x-.^vu  within  the  las:  ten  years,  thai 
childr«Mi  come  into  \\w  worid  tirv\l.  and  not  hu;i;;rv.  cxhaustc^l  with  the 
jM'riloU'*  Journr\  InNU.id  of  K  inj:  thorou^hiv  baibM  and  dn'ssseii  and 
kept  on  the  lack  xxhilo  the  nur^e  makc<  a  ]m\mo:5j;\>1  toilit  and  ftH\is  it 
Nome  mviirum  Mip|HVM>i  to  ha\c  nuuh  n*x>!i\l  uuxlicinal  intluonce,  the 
childV  faw,  e\es,  and  mouth  should  Iv  luistilv  waslu^  with  warm 
water,  and  tlu»  rest  of  it.'*  Ih'^Iv  tlu»rvnuhlv  oih\l.  axui  then  it  should  be 
Hlilt|H>(  into  a  (H^ft  \m11o\\  c:1!H\  wnipinxl  in  a  blanket  and  laid  to  skvp. 
Onlinartljk.  lu  the  tm^jvr  wnditions  with  its  face  unvwerwl  in  a  cool. 
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pure  atmosphere,  it  will  sleep  twelve  hours.  Then  It  sbould  be  bathed, 
Ted,  Bod  clothed  In  a  high  necked,  long-sle«ved  «ilk  shirt  ftod  a  blanket, 
nil  of  whteh  could  be  done  In  Sve  mioutee.  As  bxbies  lie  Eiill  moat  of 
llie  [Ime  the  Brst  s\x  weeks,  Ihey  need  no  dressing."  Mrs.  Stanton 
dIho  odvisei  the  nurse  "  lu  wash  Ilic  baby's  mouth  with  pure  cold 
water  niorDlo);  and  night,  and  give  It  a  l^aspoonfut  lo  drink  occasloD- 
011;  during  the  da;,  thereby  STolding  the  danger  of  red  gum."  In  one 
insLaiic«  she  lelegraphed  a  young  coupli^:  "Give  the  Imby  water  six 
limes  a  day."  With  Mra.  Stanton's  hereditary  wisdom  and  hereiperi- 
nice  as  a  molhcr,  her  advice  fnrllie  nianagcment  of  babiea  Is  more  relia- 
ble than  thai  of  any  masculine  physician,  however  noted  and  skilful. 

Babies  are  generally  dressed  too  lightly.  Their  lionea  are  as  elastic 
as  cnrlltagc.  and  their  flesh  Is  spongy,  In  consequence  of  which  the  little 
lumps  of  humanli;  give  way  easily  lo  pressure.  The  bahy  clolhes  which 
have  l^ecu  so  studiously  prepared  in  Bullctpallon  of  the  event  are  uncon- 
sciously If  not  Intent  iotially  pinned  or  sewed  on  too  closely  to  allow 
circulalinn  and  physical  development  to  naturally  go  on.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton disapproves  of  baoijaging,  which  IsquUcin  keeping  with  the  ad  vice 
I  give  to  avoid  llght-Blliug  garments.  She  demoustreles  la  the  chapter 
Trum  which  the  foregoing  quolnlion  la  made,  that  bandaging  Is  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  next  error  deserving  crillfi&m  Is  usually  an  excess 
of  clothing,  both  by  day  and  by  night.  Mothers  think  tlicir  tinbies  are 
HUi'b  tendrr  lllllc  things  that  they  must  be  warmly  clod,  hence  the 
Sannela,  etc,,  are  put  00  like  so  many  layers  of  onlrius.  As  a  conse- 
(jueoce,  Ibe  lillle  sufferers  wriggle  and  twist  and  cry  all  day  to  get  out 
of  iLem  ;  and  kick  [hem  oS  allogelher  by  night,  which  Inst  act  of  thu 
triumphant  heroes  gives  them  a  cold. 

Lt-t  me  now  appeal  to  the  observation  of  mothers,  You  know, 
clon'l  you,  that  your  babies  at  night  viU  kick  llio  clothes  off  T  Tou 
tuck  them  in  here,  and  pin  them  down  there,  but  wbcD  you  mb  your 
eyes  open  at  midnight,  or  near  morning,  you  arc  surprised  lo  Bnd  them 
nearly  or  wholly  outside  of  their  bedcovering  What  can  It  mean  T 
Now  will  you  tell  me  what  causes  you  to  kick  off  your  bcdcluthca 
sometimes  I  Do  you  do  it  because  you  are  cold  T  Is  It  always  because 
you  are  nervous  or  fldgely  ? 

How  often,  an  hour  or  two  afler  you  have  put  your  child  lo  bed, 
you  will  find  by  laying  your  hand  on  Its  brow,  that  it  is  hetheil  with 
perspiration.  Is  It  necessary  that  you  should  give  it  a  sweat  T  If  nol, 
why  do  you  not  remove  a  portlou  of  lis  covering  I  The  skin  should 
not  be  wet ;  it  should  be  scarcely  perceptibly  moist.  If  you  have 
nlght-sweuls,  you  become  frightened,  and  run  to  the  doctor ;  but  you 
persbl  in  giving  your  babies  Digbt-swcats  I  By  careful  observation  you 
may  aaccnain  jusl  bow  much  clolbing  your  child  needs,  and  just  bow 
to  vary  it  lo  suit  nil   aimosphtric   cbBU|;es,     Neaily  always  when  II 
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wUltli^  out  of,  »r  kivk*  lilt  <  lothini;.  jou  dmj  mt  anured  that  It  b 
liHi  niirinl.v  liUiikrUil,  Itcitiovt'  a  Dllle  of  the  rovoriog  and  iratcta 
niintii.  If  ll  ii'|«:il*lli<-  Name  lliiii)-.  InkeolT  still  mure,  and  socontlouo 
l.i().>iii>iilili.-Ti->tW«ti<-«>'»rtli<'liilU'<Ti'aliirusul»l<les.  You  will  be 
•iiriirlHil,  III  U-t.  toMi'tiMH  vitv  liillf  mvcriug  an  Infant  Deeds.  In 
iki-nxiv  niiiltr.  rln-  fiKlip  m  uixllirr  nuiiilimi-*  trcrzea  to  death  ;  not 
wiltiflinlo'U-'.l.li- Ikt.  Willi i-.iiiiikI  (hII  III  mind  some  llluilraltoD  of 
llil^  tfiii»iL  T  I  lliliik  1  liaw  fully  di'moDHtratcd  Die  aKioTtioD  (bat 
baliit-M  NTiil  .  lilKlxii  K-iiiiin-  Ii-m  rlolliitii:  tlinn  lulultJ ;  but  If  any  fall  to 


Im'  («tivEtiv<'<I.  I<  1  lilt-  :i^k  ttinii  » liiili  tliry  si 
llii-  lirullli  ..r  Il.<>  .'liit.1  I.I  tiiiikr  ll  tnuItT  h\ 
KfttliiK  III"'  ■•Killi.s  .'IT  :il  liiKlil.  or  wmif  -I 
laki"!  I  otil  :  .<r  l..v  iloiliin^  <l  »|»iritit:1,v  m> 
wvnIluT  mill  llN  clinii);!''!  T 


<M<  will  Ik-hI  I'dtidiu-e  to 
ii'h  ('K>lliiii>:,  Koiliutby 
i'\|<iiKtir<',  it  lucvilably 
;.<  aci-iixloiu  It  to  culd 


AiiiillK'r  liiitHirliiiil  siikp'MIkii  in  npinl  l«  oloiliin)!  K  timt  ll  be  so 
(lUtrlliiilot  ti<  Mil-  \:irii<ii4  )>:ii'li  of  ttii-  Noly.  Iliat  llii-  cirrulatlou  maf 
nut  iHilinpnii I'll  In  my  i-iiii)'  on  llic  iKmn-i  wi>  wiiir.  nnd  In  some 
Mwr  villi  1 11  IN  ill  nlhcr  i>lii<i'<i«ii  tf!.'lil  liicin;:.  I  1i:iv<'siiitu'ii'iit1y  cautioned 
IbRntutcrHK"!"-'!  Ii):lit  llltiiii;  i-lullilni:,  iiiiJ  I  vUl  nni  in  lUix  pkcc  do 
nuiTP  tlian  mil  alti'iilloii  IkIIiom-  rrniiirkM  :  Iml  1<'(  nii:- here  siM.-nk  of  the 
|(nvt  erniT of  dn-nshig  Ilii'  ui'itt,  rtirkt,  mnl  HlHlom<'n  warmlj,  and  U-nv- 
log  the  tluilm  M-aiitllr  covcml.     I  liavi' wn  dillilrcu  dre«sed  like  nigh 
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luiden — with  notbing  on  tbe  lioibs  at  all,  while  the  up^xr  portions  nf 
Iheir  bodies  were  clad  In  QaDaels.  "  The  dear  Hltlo  Uilngs  look  prctl]-, 
don't  they  I"  Well,  I  miitl  confess  that  Ihey  do  to  those  who  do  not 
kDow  tlie  phyalcal  coQaequenccB  oF  siicb  aa  untxiual  distribution  of 
raiment.  Their  plump  legs,  white  or  rosy  skin,  aod  dimples  In  the 
knees  are  cUarniing ;  but  Ibo  exposition  of  tliem  should  only  Uike  platt- 
when  their  whole  bodies  are  equally  exposed.  Everybody  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  the  clrculatioo  of  the  blood  In  any  part  is  more  or 
less  governed  by  liie  temperature  of  thai  part.  Warm  dresaiug  of  the 
feet  and  limbs,  for  Instance,  Invites  tlie  blood  into  Ihem  ;  and  if  Ihey 
arc  more  warmly  dressed  than  lliu  rest  of  Ihe  body,  there  will  be  an 
undue  presence  of  blood  in  the  exireniitiEs.  If  this  habit  of  dress  be 
reversed,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  be  more  warmly  claii,  (lii^u 
the  lungs,  liver,  siomat^h.  heart,  and  bead  become  congi-sted  by  the 
excessive  presence  of  blood,  while  (he  extremities  are  cold,  aud  Ihe  cir- 
culation In  tbem  lusutHeienl.  Want  of  coramoii-«ensB  on  thU  point  Is  a 
great  cause  of  nervous  and  blood  di^raugcments  ;  and  In  many  cages 
the  immediate  cause  of  headache,  cougeation  of  the  lungs,  dyspepsia, 
■od  constipation  among  adults,  particularly  women.  I  once  heard  tlie 
late  Dr.  DIo  Lewis  very  felicitously  describe  the  dress  of  women  before 
a  gymnastic  cUss.  I  will  not  attempt  lo  give  any  portion  of  his 
remarks,  but  some  tblugs  I  have  to  say  here  were  substanilally  pre- 
aented  by  him.  Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  Ibc  dress  of  women, 
eapeclally  that  worn  In  winter  An  ever-varying  heoil-dress,  exposing, 
during  the  contiuuuice  of  oud  fashion,  that  part  of  the  head  which  had 
been  covered  by  the  stylo  of  hat  aud  head-dress  in  vogue  immediately 
previous.  Fur  collars  about  the  neck,  and  lo  many  iuslancea  fur 
cloaks  euveliiping  the  whole  upper  portion  of  Ihe  body.  FUnnds 
extending  from  the  neck  tii  the  waist,  with  sooiciimes  many  oihi-r 
garments  over  them,  thus  prmluclDg  undue  waruilh  In  Ihat  part  of  thu 
body  containing  the  vital  machinery,  while  (he  limbs  are  protected 
only  by  cotton,  or  cotton-da nue I,  at  best  one  thickness  of  Sannel  iu  thL> 
•bapc  of  drawers,  coming  a  lillle  below  tbe  knee,  where  Ihey  tuet-t  aud 
tap  under  white  cotton  stockings. 

Now,  with  such  a  costume  as  this,  where  docs  tbe  blood  go  t  A 
■kin  and  a  petticoat  or  Iwo,  will  not  compensate  for  Iho  fun  and  other 
garments  about  the  neck  and  waist,  and  the  blood  will  congest  those 
parts  which  by  warm  covering  are  kept  at  Iho  highest  temperature. 
Hence  the  complaints :  "Oh,  what  an  awful  headache  I  do  havel" 
"  Doctor,  what  do  you  suppose  Is  the  mailer  with  my  stomach  r"  "  I 
am  habitually  constipated,"  etc.  It  would  be  well  for  all  women  to 
remember,  both  In  clothing  themselves  aud  their  children— If  they  are 
raolbera— (he  whole  body  should  be  F<(Ually  clad  to  insure  a  good 
clrculailun.     The  mere  fact  that  you  huve  lung  dilllcuUles  will  uot 
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excuse  you  for  covering  your  chest  with  woollen  and  fur  unless  you  pot 
precisely  the  same  covering  on  your  limbs.  For  every  garment  put 
over  the  chest,  one  of  equal  warmth  should  be  placed  over  the  limbs,  or 
you  will  defeat  the  very  object  you  desire  to  attain  ;  and  mothers,  if 
you  will  be  reckless  of  your  own  comfort,  health,  and  life,  by  obeying 
the  caprice  of  fashion  rather  than  the  laws  of  nygiene,  I  pray  you  heed 
the  hints  herein  given  for  taking  care  of  your  children  ;  for,  possibly, 
by  the  time  they  become  men  and  women,  health  will  become  more 
attractive  than  dress. 

HOW   BABIES   SHOULD   BK   FED. 

Leaving  the  criticism  of  dress,  we  will  next  turn  our  attention  to 
the  food  of  children.  It  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  start  out  with 
the  remark  that  babies  should  not  be  fed  on  cow's  milk  when  that  from 
the  breast  of  a  healthy  mother  or  nurse  can  be  obtained  ;  but  observa- 
tion proves  that  mothers  arc  careless — wilfully  ignorant— or  wantonly 
indifferent  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  it,  to  the  comparison  between  the  milk  of  the  cow 
and  that  of  the  human  mother,  in  the  essay  on  milk,  in  Chapter  II. 
The  breasts  of  women  are  nowadays  too  much  cultivated  with  refer- 
ence to  a  pretty  form  and  figure  ;  and  while  this  need  not  be  discouraged, 
the  necessity  of  developing  the  mammary  glands,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing them  productive  of  nutritious  milk  when  their  possessors  become 
mothers,  is  of  far  greater  importance.  It  is  especially  so  when  young 
mothers  decline  to  nurse  their  babies,  lest  the  breasts  should  become 
flabby,  or  otherwise  affected  in  their  symmetry.  Speaking  of  women, 
the  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham  very  truly  remarked:  "It  may  be  a 
great  thing  to  be  a  merchant,  a  financier,  an  advocate,  judge,  writer, 
or  orator,  but  before  these  can  exist,  there  must  be  men  ;  before  these 
can  be  what  they  should  be,  there  must  be  healthy,  dust^plined  men ; 
there  must  be  well-bred  youths,  carefully  instnicted,  and  carefully 
trained  children ;  infants  lying  on  deep  motherly  bosoms,  and  sucking 
rich  motherly  milk.  Yes,  more  than  that,  inhaling  the  pure  womanly 
spirit.  It  may  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  control  of  their  property  ;  to  help 
in  making  the  laws  they  live  under  ;  but  to  be  good  mothers  of  men 
and  women,  is  the  greatest  thing  in  all  this  world."  Many  mothers  ia 
fashionable  life,  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  well-developed  organs 
for  nourishing  their  babies,  shirk  the  responsibility  because  it  is  a  task — 
it  soils  their  fine  clothes — or  what  is  still  more  nonsensical — because 
suckling  their  young  is  doing  so  much  like  the  inferior  animals.  To 
such  folly  has  an  undue  love  of  ease,  and  a  false  idea  of  refinement  led 
many  women  I  When,  however,  such  considerations  govern  mothers^ 
or  when  an  imperfectly  developed  body  has  failed  to  endow  the  mother 
with  the  power  to  nurse  her  child,  it  should  not  be  fed  on  the  milk  of 
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cowB  or  goats  if  a  wet-nutse  can  be  obUined,  for  It  h  quite  unlike 
liuman  milk  in  Ila  qualities,  as  alieaAj  remarked  :  and  Ihen,  too,  some 
discriro {nation  should  be  UK-d  in  the  selection  of  a  nurse.  A  crnsfi,  111- 
nstured  woman  ouglil  uot  to  be  employed,  because  bud  temper  ufTcs^ls 
tLe  secretions  of  tlie  mammary  glands,  as  well  as  il  dots  olber  secre- 
tions. A  scroruluus  aurno  will  not  unawcr,  tfecauHC  slie  not  only  gives 
tlie  child  scrofuloua  food  from  her  breasLs.  but  daily  bodily  contact 
with  her  affects  a  hualtby  baby  injuriously.  Recollect  what  Dr. 
Combe  said  about  the  almospliens  of  a  scrofulous  pcrsou  being  con- 
tagious. A  puny,  sickly  Durse,  U  also  incapable  of  Imparting  to  a-child 
the  nourishment  it  requires.  A  nurse  must,  indeed,  be  a  healthy,  tem- 
perate, good-natured,  kindly  woman,  with  the  milk  of  human  kiudocKS 
flowlog  from  bcr  soul,  and  pure,  wholesome  milk  issuing  from  well- 
freighted  bosoms.  When  such  a  nurse  cannot  be  obtained,  there  is 
manifestly  no  nourishment  so  wholesome  for  babies  as  Ibe  milk  of 
healthy  animals  diluted  sufllcientlj  lo  agree  with  the  infant  stomach, 
for  all  vegetable  preparations  for  tiabics  have  n  tendency  to  cause 
acidity,  and  contain  particles  wlilch  the  young  digestive  machinery 
is  not  strong  enougti  to  dissolve.  Ifeats.  and  Ibe  Juices  of  meats,  will 
not  answer,  as  they  are  too  stimulating.  They  are  not,  indeed,  fll  for  a 
child  under  ten  years  uf  age,  as  the  reader  will  observe  In  my  next 
eMay  od  dietetics. 


Id  addition  lo  clothing  and  feeding  babies  properly,  attention  miut 
be  given  lo  bathing  and  exercising  them.  If  they  are  fat  and  full  of 
animal  spirits,  they  should  be  sponged  every  morning  with  tepid  wat«r 
and  a  litile  (very  little)  castile  soap.  If  lean  in  Qceh,  they  should  be  bo 
treulirf  only  every  alternate  morning;  but  their  little  bodies  sliould  be 
rubbed  down  gently  with  a  iicnllhy  hand,  from  head  to  foot,  every  day. 
If  thochtldbeabsolulclywastedso  that  marasmus  is  threatened,  it  would 
be  better  to  ubo  a  good  quality  of  sweet  oil  Instead  of  water,  and  rub 
It  from  bead  tu  foot  with  the  magnetic  hand;  after  which  wipe  it 
down  with  n  dry  napkin.  This  will  keep  the  skin  healthfully  octlvu 
and  cleanly  ;  and  the  absorbing  pores  may  bo  provoked  lo  take  up 
Mime  of  the  oleaginous  matter,  and  with  it  uwUt  In  Inaugurating 
plumpness.  Batiles  should  be  carried  into  the  open  air  daily  In  all 
weather,  and  shaken  and  Jostled  by  their  nurees.  Babies,  as  mueb  aa 
adults,  need  muscular  exercise  to  develop  the  muscular  system.  They 
are  not  strong  enough  to  take  that  exercise  themselves,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  tumble  them  about,  squeeze  their  miiwles,  pal  them, 
Bnd  attend  to  all  those  little  matters  which  go  to  promote  mttsculor 
development.  A  writer  in  BiaettnooiFi  Magatine  very  sensibly  advises 
nursery  inks,  rhymes,  and  otder  good  tliingt.     "  I  would,"  he  remark^ 
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"  say  to  ererj  parent,  especially  to  every  mother,  sing  to  your  children  , 
tell  them  pleasant  stories ;  if  in  the  country,  be  not  careful  lest  they  get 
a  little  dirt  upon  their  hands  and  clothes  ;  earth  is  very  much  akin  to 
us  all,  and  children's  out-of-door  plays  soil  them  not  Inwardly. 
There  is  in  it  a  kind  of  consanguinity  between  all  creatures  ;  by  it  we 
touch  upon  the  common  sympathy  of  our  first  substance,  and  beget  a 
kindness  for  our  poor  relations,  the  brutes.  Let  children  have  free^ 
open-air  sport,  and  fear  iiot  though,  they  make  acquaintance  with  the 
pigs,  the  donkeys,  and  the  chickens  ;  they  may  form  worse  friendships 
with  wiser-looking  ones.  Encourage  a  familiarity  with  all  that  love 
them.  There  is  a  language  among  them  which  the  world's  language 
obliterates  in  the  elders.  It  is  of  more  importance  that  you  should 
make  your  children  loving,  than  that  you  should  make  them  wise. 
Above  all  things  make  them  loving  ;  and  then,  parents,  if  you  become 
old  and  poor,  these  will  be  better  than  friends  that  wiU  neglect  you. 
Children  brought  up  lovingly  at  your  knees  will  never  shut  their  doors 
upon  you,  and  point  where  they  would  have  you  go." 

Babies  must  also  be  carefully  guarded  from  all  poison,  external 
and  internal.  Vaccination  often  destroys  the  health,  if  not  the  life  of  a 
child.  Head  what  I  have  said  under  this  head  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Causes  of  Nervous  and  Blood  Derangements.  Mothers  should  be  careful 
that  their  nipples  are  free  from  eruptions  which  might  possibly  inoculate 
the  baby  with  their  impure  secretions.  Nurses  and  other  attendants 
should  have  clean  hands  and  well -washed  calico  gowns.  Look  out  for 
the  napkins  and  towels  which  are  employed  about  the  baby.  Care- 
fully exclude  from  the  nursery  all  poisonous  or  unwholesome  things 
which  the  baby  can,  on  floor  or  in  chair,  lay  hold  of.  Every  things  you 
know,  goes  into  the  mouth  of  an  infant.  Painted  toys  have  sometimes 
caused  the  most  serious  consequences  in  the  hands  of  babies. 

^Excessive  and  injudicious  dosing  is  a  common  cause  of  ill-health 
among  children.  If  a  child  take  a  slight  cold — if  it  have  a  little  pain 
in  the  stomach — if  the  bowels  move  a  little  too  frequently — if  It  have 
earache — if  it  be  restless  and  fretful — the  doctor  is  sent  for,  who, 
either  through  ignorance  of  the  injurious  effects  of  unnecessary  drug- 
ging, or  from  fear  of  not  pacifying  the  mother,  deals  out  a  little  of 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  to  be  taken  at  various  hours  of  the  day 
or  night.  In  the  majority  of  cases  children  do  not  need  medicating, 
and  a  mother  more  often  injures  her  child  by  sending  for  the  doctor  too 
soon  than  by  delaying  too  long.  SxUmal  applications  of  proper 
remedies  will,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  cure  all  sorts  of  baby  complaints. 
I  do  not  exactly  want  to  assume  the  character  of  a  panacea  pedler,  but 
I  feel  moved  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  if  you  possess  a  bottle  of 
my  magnetic  ointment,  such  as  I  speak  of  in  the  closing  part  of  my 
book,  a  doctor  need  seldom  be  called.    If  a  child  have  a  cold,  attendetl 
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with  any  aCectlon  of  tlie  throat  ot  lungs,  apply  the  ointmept  IhoT- 
oughly  to  the  thront  and  cheat ;  If  wind  colif,  crumping  of  the  atoroai  h 
or  bowels,  loss  of  BppetUe,  worm9,  diarrlicea.  or  tbeopixwitp— conalip)!' 
tioa — apply  lbi>olD[m<-ut  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  forsovera]  mtnutea 
with  the  hand.  If  ihe  child  recelTC  a  bruise,  nit,  or  bum.  the  ointment 
will  prove  a  never-falling  remedy.  For  weakness  of  ihe  spine,  weak- 
ness (ir  pain  In  the  llmba,  aliff  neck,  for  cnld  feel,  clc,  il  may  be  sue- 
cewfully  applied  to  the  pnrt  affeded.  Il  may  be  effwlually  jipplled  to 
the  region  of  the  bladder  In  lueontiuence  of  the  urine,  or  other  affections 
of  the  bladder.  In  brief,  HiereiBlianlly  an  infaot  ill  which  Ihe  external 
e  of  this  ointmeol  will 


not  relieve,  and  generally 
completely  cure ;  while 
grownup  children,  who 
baveonee  Introducetl  It  as 
a  family  niedtclne,  feel 
tliat  they  cannot  pass  a 
night  without  It  In  the 
houite.  The  reader xhoij  111 
have  the  formula  ('\<'<'|if 
for  thn  fact  that  y>'i 
would  not  prepare  it  if 
you  bad  It.  It  rtqiiiii- 
the  skill  of  a  pharma<'<'u 
tist  and  inucli  i.'xp<'riciu  c 
lo  prepari'  it  properly. 
Kor  cDUtd  It  lie  prepared 
rcouonilcally  in  small  tjuaii lilies. 


Fid.  so. 


iuiled  for  family 


Riraplc  hand  friction  will  often  relieve  tbe  lixral  (Ilffleulllea  of  chil- 
dren. Do  nnytliing — do  everylhing,  mother,  but  administer  to  the 
■eniitive  little  siomuch  a  dose  of  medicine.  Boothlng  syrups  are 
Invariably  anulyncs  In  their  properties,  and  almost  Invariably  contain 
morphlDe  or  opium.  Ilalhcr  tlian  use  them  for  a  nervous  or  fretful 
child,  I  would  resort  lo  the  ridiculous  remedy  proposeil  by  a  BuTalo 
Editor.  "As soon,"  he  says,  "as  the  sqiialler  awalteos.  set  the  child 
Up.  propped  by  pillows  If  it  cannot  sit  alune  ,  smvar  lU  Sugers  wllb 
thick  molasses  ;  (hen  put  half  a  dozen  feathers  Inio  lis  hands,  and  the 
young  one  will  sit  and  pick  the  feathers  from  one  hand  to  auoihcr, 
until  It  drops  asleep.  As  soon  its  II  awakes — more  molasses  and  mui'o 
feathers,  and.  in  the  place  of  nerve-astounding  yells,  there  will  he 
silence  and  enjoyment  unspeakable."  It  la  well  to  bear  in  miod  IbHI  a 
child  may  at  times  be  restless  and  irritable  from  thirst,  and  thai  a  half 
cap  of  cool  water  will  comfort  it.  If  it  have  colic,  try  plain  hot  water, 
but  try  it  yourself  flrxl 
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7a  T^^(Mrd  Iff  th«  ^r^^at'dTC  cf  An  Infuse  \  r^7*>v  <:f  s  woik  bj  Dc 
?7ftfhAA  ^/pp^nh^m,  eiitii!«fl  *  Tli«  EieTeli-.^ineac  of  ihi^  Cliiid.''  cires 
tl^i^  r»«ilM  of  faU  otiA^rrftSiofUi  moil  naeMrt^hfA.  H*^  hd^TixLT  b«en  the 
Htt^A\t.;c  phjmrian  ti>  th«^  chiifiRni  dep«rt2n«&s  of  X:c&t  Sinai  Hos- 
(jISaI  I^i^p^iMkrj,  Mi/bt  to  b^  r^r^Wtihii  Xaj  nivise  in  scch  maC&en.  The 
f*^\0fmfr  Mky%:  "Cbildr^'D  an  r^-T^iUrlj  itenc  to  school  so  thdU  their 
IttMs  for  m  larjr^  part  of  the  day  zr^r  b«  veil  taken  up,  and  that  tha 
par«fitH  ma  J  thns  have  a  MaAon  of  freedom.  In  addition  the  linle  ooef 
ar#t  taijjrht  Uff9  murh.  I>r.  C^p^-cbeim  obeerres  that  the  facts  which 
arv  l#«mH  bj  a  tremeDdoiiii  OGtIay  of  nerve-force  are  of  little,  if  anj, 
u^e.  Henbriwa  that  the  Denre-cells  concemefl  in  the  process  of  learning 
are  immatare,  and  therefore  nftt  in  a  condition  to  do  fine  work. 
InMead  of  befog  benefited,  the  children  are  apt  to  be  definitely  harmed 
hj  a  Hyjitem  of  tearhing  whi/:h  i:^  .supfjorted  at  a  tremendous  expendi- 
ture of  time,  trr^ubUr,  and  money.  He  uant^  to  apply  to  ordinary  edu- 
<'%tUrn  srmie  of  the  methryls  of  Frri«-U  I  and  Pf:ataIozzi,  after  simplifying 
and  purifying  them  by  a  scientific  trainioif  which  those  great  teachers 
never  haiJ."  A  well  ^^/nducted  kindergarten  is  undoubtedly  the  proper 
ph4:tt  tor  a  jaung  child. 

"don'ts"  for  thb  xursebt. 

Among  my  scraps  I  find  a  list  of  "don*ts  "  which  may  well  appear 
In  this  eMsy.  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  author,  but  as  this  method 
of  giving  instniction  by  "don'ts"  originated  with  my  son,  Dr.  Foote, 
Jr.,  It  d/M-s  not  matter  murli.  Literary  indebtedness  is  about  even. 
Tlif'M;  "don'ts"  are  sensible,  of  practical  value,  and  the  reader  shall 
hnvf)  them  :  '*  Oon't  bang  curtains  around  the  cot.  Children  need 
plenty  of  air,  esiK'cially  when  hleef>ing.  Don't  place  the  cot  in  a  posi- 
f Ion  where  the  light  will  full  on  the  child's  eyc*8 ;  nor  in  a  draught. 
Don't  niiikf!  up  the  baby's  iM^il  on  the  floor.  The  air  is  most  pernicious 
near  llie  n<K)r,  anrl  piireHt  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Don't  forget  that 
rhIlflretrN  clothing  should  be  reasonably  warm,  but  light.  Don't  forget 
lo  remove  the  child  to  u  cot  with  a  hair  mattress,  when  old  enough  to 
hnvn  Iho  cradle.  Don't  neglect  to  air  the  child's  bed-clothes  everyday, 
Inking  I  hem  In  abr>ut  n(H>n.  Don't  allow  a  child  to  sleep  with  an  elder 
|N«rM)M  i  Its  rest  will  be  less  diHturl)ed  and  more  beneficial  alone." 
••|)oii 'trover  the  hnliy's  ftire  completely  with  a  blanket  shawl."  So 
Myn  Mrs.  Hlanton  She  also  Hays  "  Ignorant  nurses  and  mothers  have 
dlM-overed  that  children  Hler|)  longer  with  their  heads  covered.  They 
ittin't  know  why,  nor  the  inJuHous  efl'ect  of  breathing  over  and  over  the 
Miiip  air  Ihnt  hiiN  Imimi  thrown  otr  the  lungs,  (M)lluted  with  carbonic  acid 
gM     This  stu|H*nrN  tlu*  (  hlld  and  prolongs  the  unhealthy  slumber."    I 
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win  add  to  the  foregoing  list  the  following :  Don't  strike  a  chiM  on 
the  head.  The  brain  is  a  great  nerrous  reserroir  wheie  all  the  nerreat 
centre,  and  a  blow  here  mar  kill  it  outright,  or  make  it  Miotic.  Don^ 
"box  to  ears^"  There  is  danger,  by  doing  so,  of  rupturing  the  ear> 
drum,  thereby  rendering  the  hearing  defective  if  no  greater  eril  ensue. 
Don't  whip  it  with  a  stick  or  lash — such  a  punishment  deranges  the 
action  of  the  capillaries  and  the  circulation  of  blood  through  them. 
Don't  fill  its  imaginatictQ  with  hobgoblins,  and  shut  it  in  a  dark  room. 
Kept  for  moments  or  hours  under  the  influence  of  fright,  the  nerrous 
system  b  fearfully  affected,  and  made  susceptible  to  attacks  of  a  spaa- 
modic  nature.  Don't  punish  it  by  depriving  it  of  its  regular  food,  for 
then  stomach  derangements  are  inaugurated.  All  kinds  of  punishment 
should  be  avoided  if  the  child  can  be  controlled  by  moral  influencea ; 
but  where  punishment  is  necessary,  a  ''good  spanking**  is  the  only 
physical  chastisement  the  body  presents  a  proper  place  to  receive  ;  while 
those  acting  upon  the  fears  of  the  child  should  be  avoided  altogether. 

Dietetics  for  Old  and  Youns. 

Little  space  will  Ik?  occupied  under  this  head,  because  the  reader 
may  learn  from  the  essay  entitled  *'  The  Food  we  Eat,"  in  the  second 
chapter,  the  author's  views  on  what  may  Ik?  reganleil  as  wholesome 
food  ;  but  I  have  something  important  to  offer  in  this  place  which,  if 
observed,  will  have  a  tendency  to  build  up  the  physical  man.  and  guard 
against  the  insidious  approach  of  disease.  Nowadays,  childrt»u  and 
youth  accustom  their  systems  to  a  stimulating  diet,  suilinl  only  to  the 
sluggish  systems  of  older  pi'ople,  so  that  when  old  age  eomes  u\xn\  them, 
they  have  nothing  to  turn  to  but  medicinal  tonics  to  impart  to  the 
infirm  IkkIv  and  mind  strength  and  vivacity.  So  Ion*;:  as  animal  UhhX 
continues  to  find  a  place  iijK)n  our  tables,  and  stimulating  liquids  art^ 
tolerated  by  nearly  all,  and  used  by  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  the 
rule  should  be  as  follows  : 

"Milk  for  babes,"  and  that  only,  if  possible,  which  Issues  from 
the  breasts  of  healthy  mothers.  "  Mush  and  milk."  for  children  under 
six  years  of  age  ;  and  during  this  jHTicKl  all  wholesome  vegetables  may 
be  i)ermitted,  but  no  stronger  animal  focnl  than  milk.  Pa-sslng  the 
sixth  year — butter,  eggs,  and  fish  may  Ik?  allowcil  to  enter  sparingly 
into  the  diet  of  the  child  ;  and  from  the  twelfth  year — iK)ultry,  bwths, 
and  the  soups  of  other  meat**.  Not  before  be  is  fifteen  or  twenty  should 
he  be  p<Tmitted  to  taste  of  steak,  roast  beef,  or  otlnT  strong  meat. 
Not  before  he  is  twenty  five  or  thirl  v,  should  he  allow  him.self  to  drink 
coffee  or  tea.  Not  earlier  than  forty  or  fifty  should  beer  or  other 
liquors  pji.ss  his  lips.  Then,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  begin  to  cnM«p 
upon  him  (and  they  will  come  later  under  this  regimen),  if  it  be  nwrt^- 
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nij  to  naort  to  Kronger  stimulants,  auch  iDveatlona  m  BourboD  wUs- 
"ktj,  Frencli  bnady ,  Holland  gin,  Jamaica  rum,  etc,  m&y  be  called  to 
the  raacae.  But,  und«istand  me — I  do  not  advise  mall  liquor  or  strong 
drink! ;  I  merely  saj,  so  long  as  animal  food  and  atimulaling  liquors  are 
naed,  tho  foKgolng  rule  is  the  proper  ooe  to  be  pursued,  and  now  for  thft 

Children  cannot  well  endure  a  stimulating  diet.  Their  little  vital 
machineij,  frcah  from  the  ingenious  hands  of  nature,  is  full  of  life, 
electridlj,  and  animation.  At  birth  their  palpitating  little  hearts  con- 
tract from  180  to  140  times  per  minute.  At  the  ago  of  three,  a  child's 
pulae  is  about  ninety,  while  that  of  an  adult  averages  scvent  j-two.  Stlm- 
nlallng  food,  of  course,  quickens  the  activit7  of  the  vital  organs  of  ctill- 
dnn,  and  this  morbid  activity  renders  them  susceptible  to  inflammatoij 
Hence  the  prevalence  of  measlea,  scarlet  fever,  canker-rash, 
p,g_  gi_  chicken-pox,    and    other  ills,   hardly 

kiiuwn  lo  adults.  I  really  believe  that 
these  disorders  would  never  affect 
children  if  thej  were  fed  and  clothed 
properly,  or  in  such  a  waj  as  not  to 
derange  the  activity  of  their  vital  ma- 
I'liJDcry  as  set  agoing  by  good  old 
DuL-io  Nature.  The  blood  of  children 
is  richer  in  solid  consiitiienis,  and 
otpecially  In  blood  corpuselen,  than 
that  of  adults,  and  as  naimnl  food 
tends  to  increase  this  richness  and 
solidity  to  a  greater  extent  than  vege- 
table food,  allowing  to  a  child  the 
former,  inevitably  causes  an  undue 
propiMtlon  of  those  constituents  to  go  to  the  blood,  thereby  rendering 
the  vascular  fluids  as  ignitable  to  the  breath  of  conugion  as  powder 
l«  to  the  touch  of  Are.  Intelligent  mothers,  who  set  their  children's 
blood  on  flre  with  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food,  and  then  let  their  doc- 
ton  kill  them  in  endeavors  to  quench  it  with  poisonous  drugs,  should 
hedtate  before  they  add  fuel  to  the  flame.  Children  do  not  crave  meats, 
th^  vrould  not  eat  them  If  they  were  not  introduced  into  their  loothleaa 
moutha  while  they  are  In  swaddling  clothes,  white  they  have  not  sense 
enough  to  reject  them,  by  which  means  they  acquire  a  taste  for  this 
kind  of  diet  If  meats  arc  denied  the  children,  strong  drinks  will  not 
ba  craved  by  tho  middle-aged  ;  for  In  a  perfectly  health;  condition  of 
tiM  biunan  race,  meats  and  strong  drinks  would  not  bo  needed,  and  the 
I  of  appetite  might  be  trusted  ;  hut  now  pandemonium 
la  in  the  palates  and  stomachs  of  men  because  they  are  not  started 
light  in  babyhood  and  childhood  ;  and  the  hydra-headed  gourmand 
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looks  forth  from  behind  decayed  and  broken-down  teeth,  for  things 
totally  unsuited  to  the  development  of  the  inner  man. 

Fruits  are  excellent  preventives  of  disease  in  children  and  men. 
The  value  of  apples  as  food  is  suggested  by  Liebig,  who  says  :  "  The 
importance  of  apples  as  food  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  esti- 
mated or  understood.  Besides  contributing  a  large  portion  of  sugar, 
mucilage,  and  other  nutritive  compounds  in  the  form  of  food,  they 
contain  such  a  fine  combination  of  vegetable  acids,  extractive  sub- 
stances, and  aromatic  principles,  with  the  nutritive  matter,  as  to  act 
powerfully  in  the  capacity  of  refrigerants,  tonics,  and  antiseptics  ;  and 
when  freely  used  at  the  season  of  ripeness  by  rural  laborers  and  others, 
they  prevent  debility,  strengthen  digestion,  correct  the  putrefactive  ten- 
dencies of  nitrogenous  food,  avert  scurvy,  and  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  power  of  productive  labor." 

Nature  has  kindly  looked  to  sanitary  effects  in  providing  summer 
fruits.  As  mankind  emerges  from  the  winter  season,  more  or  less 
loaded  with  carbonaceous  dregs  which  have  accumulated  under  the 
influence  of  a  keen  appetite,  and  the  use  of  hearty  food  to  warm 
the  body  in  spite  of  the  cold  atmosphere,  strawberries,  currants,  and 
other  acid  fruits  of  a  relaxing  nature  to  the  bowels  are  presented  for  his 
use  ;  and  these  diKSolve  and  wash  away  the  effete  accumulations  of  the 
liver,  stomach,  and  bowels.  Lest,  however,  this  process  be  carried  too 
far,  raspberries,  with  a  mild  astringency,  quickly  follow,  checking  any 
undue  activity  of  the  bowels  ;  and,  finally,  when  hot  weather  comes 
upon  us,  rendering  the  system  an  easy  prey  to  diarrhcea,  along  come 
the  luscious,  dimplc-faccfl  blackberries,  with  still  greater  astringent 
qualities,  which  have  the  power  even  to  cure  an  attack  of  summer  com- 
plaint. The  provident  housewife  not  only  welcomes  their  advent,  and* 
provides  them  abundantly  for  the  table,  but  from  their  rich  juices  she 
prepares  blackberry  syrup  for  use  in  all  seasons  when  the  little  ones  are 
attacked  with  bowel  complaint.  Good,  loving,  kind-hearted,  old  Dame 
Nature  ;  and  wise,  maternally  affectionate,  and  cver-to-be-remembered 
mother,  who  receives  and  properly  uses  the  fruits  of  her  bountiful 
hand  !  These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  to  our  latitude  where  these 
fruits  arc  raised,  but  it  will  be  found  in  all  climes  that  there  are  fruits 
of  corresponding  qualities,  whose  effects  aid  nature  in  [keeping  up  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  system. 

Next,  a  word  al)out  fasting.  If  people  would  enjoy  good  health 
fasting  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  obedience  to  physiological  re- 
quirements. While  fasting,  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  de- 
crease rapidly.  It  is  customary,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  our 
rulers,  moved  by  a  mistaken  religious  sentiment,  to  appoint  days  of 
fasting,  which,  unhappily,  are  generally  observed  exclusively  by  the 
very  jKiople  whose  abstemious  and  religious  lives  not  only  render  them 
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UDDecessary,  but  whose  bloodless  condition  nmkes  it  really  a  sin  for 
them  to  fast.     It  is  said  that  "  the  monks  and  the  anchorites  of  old 
sought  to  serve  God  and  win  an  immortal  crown  by  spending  their 
lives  in  self-inflicted  penances  and  mortifications,  the  severity  of  which 
seems  almost  incredible.     It  is  related  of  them  that  they  would  live  for 
years  in  cells  and  cuvcs  scooped  out  of  rocks,  which  were  scarcely  large 
enough  to  turn  round  in.     They  would  load  themselves  with  heavy 
crosses  and  chains  ;  or  put  collars  and  bracelets  of  massive  iron  about 
their  limbs.     They  would  stand  in  uncomfortable  attitudes  until  per- 
manently deformed  ;   or  look  at  the  sun  without  winking  until  they 
were  blind.     They  would  pass  many  days  without  food,  many  hours 
without  sleep,  and  many  years  without  speaking.     One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  ascetics.SimeonStylites,  lived  on  the  top  of  a  column 
sixty  feet  high,  for  thirty  years,  exposed  alike  to  the  heat  of  sunmier 
and  the  cold  of  winter,  and  at  length  died  without  descending  1"    All 
of  these  things  look  ridiculous  to  people  nowadays,  just  as  the  present 
custom  of  fasting  will  ultimately  appear  to  coming  generations.     There 
is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  but  that  fasting  would  do  thousands  of  people 
good,  but  the  days  appointed  for  the  purpose  are  only  in  exceptional 
cases  observed  by  these  ;  while  pious  and  weakly  men  and  women  who 
cannot  possibly  afford  to  fast,  almost  invariably  do  so,  most  scrupu- 
lously, much  to  their  injury.     Fasting,  unless  called  for  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  gluttony,  also  deranges  the  stomach.     This  organ  must 
have  its  due  and  regular  supply  of  aliment  to  preserve  the  digestive 
machinery  unimpaired.     Parents  should  never  punish  their  children  by 
depriving  them  of  their  dinner,  as  is  sometimes  the  practice.     A  dinner 
neglected  to-day,  prepares  an  unnatural  appetite  and  a  weak  stomach  for 
to-morrow.     A  plain  dinner,  in  place  of  the  usual  family  dinner,  would 
answer  just  as  weW  for  a  punishment  for  a  child,  and  physically  do 
him  good  ;  and  plain  living  for  the  glutton  would  be  better  than  fasting, 
while  regularity  in  eating  is  important  on  fast  days  as  well  as  on  others. 
A   few  remarks  on  regulating  the  diet  and  selecting  the  food 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  and  I  will  close  this  essay. 
Many  people  predisposed  to  constipation,  and  others  affected  in  an 
opposite  way,  are  ever  hitting  wrongly  in  their  eating.     Those  who  are 
habitually  costive  should  not  eat  their  meats  and  vegetables  cooked 
brown ;  nor  such  binding  food  as  boiled  rice,  boiled  milk,  wheat-bread 
toast,  etc.     Such  things  will  do  for  those  who  are  predisposed  to 
excessive  and  too  frequent  movements  of  the  bowels.     Nor  should  the 
latter  eat  meats  rarely  cooked,  nor  brown,  Graham,  and  corn  breads 
hominy,  baked  beans,  or  other  relaxing  articles  of  food.    These  are 
just  suited  to  constipated  people.     Among  fruits — oranges,  figs,  sour 
apples,   etc.,  are  well  known  as  relaxing  in  their  properties ;  while 
sweet  apples,  raspberries,  blackberries,  black  currants,  and  all  frnits 
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tbem.  In  'lir  laTije  pubiio  fcbt^Os,  academics,  nrui  c^^llop^  ttmchers, 
mall*  aij«i  f^maje,  «ht>L:i.i  l<^  appointtAi  to  aitond  to  tho  anntomioaK 
pby^-H-ji'inc-al.  ani  hypc-cic  lit-panrntnts,  vrht'n*  chi]dTX''n  aiul  yo\nb< 
&boulil  be  classt^l  accordlDi:  t<»aj:e  and  sfx.  and  instnhtt>r  not  i\\  \\m* 
tetboic-al.  jaw-drcakini:  name  of  each  norvo.  niustlo,  anti  Kmu*  v'^^'^** 
may  l*e  acquirr-d  in  a  nutiical  oolk'j:o\  bm  in  tbe  «j*rw.  atu\  ivns^i* 
quencL-s  of  \hi' nbyifies,  of  ibe  various  01  cans  of  tbo  IhhIv.  no!  omitting 
thoscf  most  pinned  against — tbc  organs  of  grnonitlon.  To  girl*  juM 
entering  womanhood,  lectures  t-bould  bo  given  on  n>neepti»ui  and  pivjj 
nancy,  and  the  duties  attending  maternily- <>n  every  subject.  In  fact 
which  prepares  them  to  Inrome  the  healthy  mothers  of  healthy  ehll 
dren,  when  they  shall  be  ready  to  assume  such  res|H>nMlblHly.  In 
smaller  village-schools,  although  a.s  thortMigh  training  may  not  bv 
practicable  in  this  department,  a  very  successful  plan  may  be  ndoptnl 
where  but  one  teacher  is  employe<l.  A  fenuile  shouhl  be  kept  in  Iho 
Instnictor's  chair  during  the  summer,  and  a  male  teaclier  during  Iho 
winter — a  custom  not  uncommon  now  in  many  country  plareH.  an  n 
matter  of  economy.  These  teachers  should  be  supplied  with  two  PK^tn 
of  plainly  written  lectures  on  all  the  organs,  functlonM,  diet,  etc.,  Mtilttnl 
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to  various  ages.  One  set  of  lectures  should  be  adapted  to  girls,  and 
the  other  to  boys.  Id  summer  the  girls  should  be  classified  according 
to  age,  and  daily,  during  the  boys*  recess,  the  teacher,  with  such  assist- 
ance as  she  might  select  from  the  older  female  pupils,  should  deliver, 
in  as  effective  a  manner  as  possible,  to  the  various  classes,  a  lecture 
appropriate  to  each.  In  winter,  the  male  teacher  should  pursue  the 
jame  course  with  the  boys,  during  the  recess  of  the  girls.  These 
lectures  could  be  interspersed  with  such  further  instruction  as  the 
teacher  might  be  qualified  to  give.  A  good  manikin  would  be  a  profit- 
able investment  for  any  school,  large  or  small,  with  which  to  illustrate 
the  instructions  given  in  this  branch  of  study.  Anatomical  plates  might 
also  be  obtained  for  school  purposes,  exhibiting  the  formation  of  the 
sexual  organs,  or  those  organs  which  are  the  more  commonly  injured 
in  boyhood  and  girlhood — those  which  Nature  instituted  for  perpetu- 
ating the  human  family.  Some  such  plan  will  be  carried  out  in  a  not 
far  distant  future,  depend  upon  it.  Let  us  all  try  and  hasten  the  day. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  something  be  done  imme<iiately.  Boys 
and  girls  are  annually  destroying  themselves  or  making  wrecks  of 
their  constitutions,  for  the  want  of  physiological  instruction.  Parents 
must  take  this  matter  in  hand,  until  our  institutions  of  learning  are 
complete  in  this  respect.  If  unwilling  to  counsel  their  children  them- 
selves, then  they  should  throw  in  their  way  books  containing  the  need- 
ful information.  Almost  daily  am  I  receiving  letters  from  young  men 
and  women,  who  commence  their  epistles  with  something  substantially 
as  follows :  **  If  I  had  only  read  your  *  Plain  Home  Talk'  five  years  ago, 
I  should  have  saved  myself  the  necessity  of  addressing  you  now."  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  children  do  not  obtain  physiological 
information  from  proper  sources  they  learn  enough  to  contract  vice 
through  hidden  and  vitiated  channels,  and  sooner  or  later  the  physician 
is  consulted  for  the  relief  of  diseases  which  never  would  have  ])resciiled 
themselves  if  parents  had  religiously  discharged  their  whole  duty. 

Mental  and  Physical  Recreation. 

These  are  both  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health.  In  this 
busy  practical  age,  the  mental  and  physical  energies  are  too  much  con- 
centrated upon  money-making.  Business  men  wear  themselves  out  in 
their  counting-rooms,  and  die  just  as  they  are  about  to  reap  the  golden 
fruit  of  their  labors,  having  denied  themselves  all  social  and  physical 
enjoyment,  with  the  delusive  promise  to  themselves  and  their  friends, 
that  after  a  certain  end  is  attained,  they  will  give  rest  to  their  over- 
worked faculties.  This  end  reached,  another  one  is  substituted,  and  still 
another,  till  the  worn-out,  cheated  brain  seeks  in  the  repose  of  death 
that  rest  which  its  possessor  denies  it  in  the  whirl  of  busy  life. 
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promotes  health  of  body  and  grace  of  motion.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  a  young  woman  fond  of  dancing,  traverses,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
season,  about  400  miles,  while  no  lady  would  think  of  walking  that  dis- 
tance in  six  months.  Nor  is  it  simply  by  the  exercise  of  the  muscles,  and 
grace  of  movement,  that  benefit  is  derived.  The  commingling  of  the  sexes 
is  highly  beneficial.  In  an  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  where 
there  is  almost  constant  contact  of  hand  with  hand,  and  interchange  of 
sentiment,  there  is  also  an  interchange  of  sexual  magnetism,  which  im- 
parts a  daintier  glow  than  paint  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  cheek  of  the 
maiden  or  matron,  and  to  those  of  the  ** sterner  sex"  who  participate 
in  these  festivities,  it  gives  mental  and  muscular  vivacity  never  derived 
from  association  of  gentlemen  alone.  At  the  opening  of  dancing  mirees, 
the  ladies  generally  begin  the  festivities  with  cold,  clammy  liands  and 
feet,  but  after  a  few  commands  from  the  prompter  of  **  riglit  and  left, 
all  around  "  their  circulation  becomes  healthful,  and  the  pleasant  tem- 
perature of  the  hand  is  an  evidence  that  the  feet  too  have  become  warm 
by  exercise  and  masculine  magnetism.  Nature  has  ordained  it,  and  man- 
and-woman-kind  cannot  disregard  the  law  that  sexual  isolation  impairs 
the  physical  health,  and  renders  the  mind  more  or  less  fretful,  peculiar, 
and  taciturn.  It  still  further  enfeebles  the  nervous  systems  of  the  weak, 
and  inaugurates  nervous  derangements  and  mental  eccentricities  in  the 
strong.  It  makes  man  rude  and  gross ;  it  makes  woman  weak  and 
capricious.  Had  it  not  been  intended  that  women  and  men  should 
commingle  in  their  work  and  play,  the  earth  with  its  flowers  and  birds 
would  have  been  given  to  women,  and  the  moon,  with  its  rocks  and 
arid  mountains,  would  have  been  the  abode  of  men,  and  like  some  of 
the  representatives  of  the  lower  order  of  animal  life,  each  sex  would  have 
had  within  itself  the  power  of  reproduction.  But  enough  on  this  point. 
If  the  reader  is  interested  in  this  partial  digression,  he  may  turn  to  the 
essay  in  Chapter  Second,  on  Sexual  Isolation. 

Parlor  or  light  gymnastics,  as  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  Dio  Lewis, 
may  be  pronounced  *'  the  king  and  queen  of  indoor  exercise."  This  sys- 
tem of  gymnastics  encourages  the  commingling  of  the  sexes  in  physical 
movements,  which  are  so  devised  as  to  bring  every  muscle  of  the  body 
into  exercise.  It  possesses  all  the  social  and  magnetic  charm  of  dancing, 
while  the  movements  more  fully  and  uniformly  develop  the  whole 
muscular  system.  Especially  is  this  remark  true  when  placing  light 
gymnastics  in  comparison  with  the  modern  fashionable  style  of  danc- 
ing, which  precludes  all  lively  motion  of  the  limbs,  or  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  gymnastic  march  brings  the  sexes  together  in  a  frolic- 
some exercise,  which  gives  as  much  motion  to  the  limbs  as  the  old- 
fashioned  "jig."  The  ring  exercise  again  unites  the  sexes  in  move- 
ments and  attitudes  which  bring  into  play  every  muscle  belonging  to 
our  wonderful  bodies.    With  the  wooden  dumb-bells  and  waiids,  a 
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Mrks  of  exerc(*cs  maj  be  Indulged  to  at  home  or  la  the  class,  which 
call  Into  pUy  muscles  which  meo  or  women  of  sedentary  habits  hardly 
know  they  posses.s.  The  "  breathing  exerchcs"  give  ladies,  who,  from 
long  baliit  of  pernicious  dress  and  short  breathing,  might  imagine 
iheir  lungs  were  DO  larger  ordecperlhan  a  chicken's  crop,  some  rational 
Idea  of  their  respiratory  capaciiy.  In  the  vocal  exercises,  the  Tolce 
receives  not  only  cullivalion,  but  an  Increase  of  strength,  and  these, 
combined  with  the  breathing  exercises,  afford  an  escellent  medicine  for 
people  of  a  consumptive  diathesis.  In  the  class,  all  of  these  move- 
ments are  made  under  the  inspiration  of  music,  and  music  itself  Is  better 
than  medicine  for  many  people.  "  Luther  and  Hilton  found  the  grcsieat 
solace  in  music."  "Nothing,"  said  Alfleri,  the  Italian  tragic  poet,  "bo 
moves  my  heart,  and  soul,  and  Intellect,  and  rouses  my  very  faculties 
like  mudc ;  almost  all  my  tragedies  have  been  conceived  under  the 
Immediate  emotion  caused  by  muaic." 

There  Is  one  pecuilnr  advantage  which  light  gymnastics  possess 
over  dancing,  so  long  as  the  latter  remains  in  disrepute  among  stricl 
religionists,  and  that  if,  they  are  encouraged  and  patronlxed  by  the 
clergy,  and  no  one  could  reasonably  object  on  religions  grounds,  If 
they  were  Introduced  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  children  in  all  the 
schools,  or  made  a  part  of  the  festivities  at  ministers'  donation  parties, 
and  social  entertainments  of  all  kind,  public  or  private,  religious  or 
secular. 

Parlor  gymnastics  have  been  cunriderably  neglcclcd  of  late  yous. 
When  Introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  were 
all  the  rage.  It  would  be  well  fur  the  rising  generation  to  obtain  Dr. 
Dio  Lewis's  book,  which  teaches  and  Illustrates  the  movements  In  light 
gymnastics,  and  bring  them  to  the  front  once  more.  They  are  graceful. 
They  are  beneflclal.    They  arc  greatly  enjoyed  by  young  people. 

Gymnastics  originated  with  the  ancient  Qreeks.  who  made  it  a 
rule  (o  spend  not  less  tbnn  two  hours  each  day  In  physical  develop- 
ment. Their  children  were  required  to  take  exercise  In  a  nude  stale, 
so  ns  not  to  encumber  the  muscles  while  undergoing  motion  and  develop- 
ment. And  here  I  may  say,  that  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
llgbt  gymnastics  over  dancing  Is.  that  In  all  classes  where  they  arc 
taught,  the  men  arc  rcquire<l  to  dress  in  loose  tnmsers  and  blouses,  and 
the  ladies  in  ioose-walslcd  and  short  dresses.  Bathing  was  religiously 
atleodcd  to  by  the  Greeks  of  old.  and  every  conceivable  plan  wua 
devised  and  practiced  to  build  up  and  sirengtben  their  physical  orgno- 
iitm.  They  despised  themselves  for  any  manifestation  of  physical 
weakness.  The  Bparlans  were  Iho  fIrHt  to  require  their  women  to  be 
good  gymnasts.  They  were  not  allowed  to  marry  till  they  publicly 
exhibited  their  proHcIenty  in  this  kind  of  phynlcal  exercise.  In  our 
lity,  the  Germans  «eem  to  have  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
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Tbcy  give  much  attcnlioo  lo  gymoiulica,  both  light  and  heary ;  wi 
amoDg  our  American  people,  the  credit  fa  due  lo  Dr.  Lewis  for  baviiig 
perfected  and  iotroduccd  a  Ryalcni  of  gfmoasllcs  suited  to  nil  sgea, 
and  to  both  sexes,  and  conducted  tike  dancing  to  the  time  of  inspiring 
muxk.  Those  not  familiar  with  bin  system,  and  nlio  may  feet  iater- 
ested  in  looking  iuto  it,  may,  aa  before  lutlmalcd,  And  at  the  book-slorca 
an  illiistratcd  work  by  Dr.  L,,  descriplive  of  the  series  of  escrciscs 
which  he  recommended  for  muscular  development.  Swimming  may 
p-io  91  be  reckoned  among  the 

accompHshments 
which  promote  phyai- 
tal  hL'altli.  Buoyed 
up  by  the  water,  the 
limbs  a're  at  liberty  to 
move  without  impedi- 
meut,  aad  while  tliP 
arms  are  moving  in 
such  a  way  as  to  de- 
velop (he  ches'.,  shoul- 
ders, and  buck,  the 
action  of  the  limba 
slrcDglbcna  their  own 
muscles  and  those 
which  are  remotely 
conn cc led  with  them. 
This  exercise  ia  not 
available  to  all.  nor  can 
It  be  enjoyed  atallsea- 
8003  uuleaa  it  be  In 
cities  -where  facilities 
are  provided  by  indi- 
vidual cnlerprise  or 
municipal  govcrunicni. 
One  of  the  most  extensive  and  finely  appointed  bathing  establish  men  la 
In  the  world  is  in  San  Francisco.  Thia  was  erected  and  bountifully 
supplied  with  every  convenience  by  Itio  late  Mayor  Sutro.  It  coven 
five  acres  and  coutoins  several  large  swimming-tanka  of  different  tem- 
perature, so  that  the  swimmer  can  select  the  one  he  likes.  One  can 
move  his  arms  and  limba  in  the  Sutro  baths  under  the  iuspinilion  of 
music,  as  an  excellent  band  is  present  during  the  most  popular  hours  lo 
enliven  the  exercises.  Boston  doubtless  comes  next  to  San  Francisco 
with  iiB  twenty-three  public  Italhs,  and  probably  stands  at  tile  head  of 
all  cities  of  the  United  Slates  in  respecl  to  the  number  of  such  eatab- 
lisjimeuts.  Then,  too.  at  the  "  Hub,"  they  supply,  at  ihe  eipeoM  of  the 
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pity  treMUfy,  leschera  to  Instruct  In  Ihe  art  of  awimming.  In  1888 
3,500  children  were  laught  to  awim.  According  to  the  Bi&tement  of 
Muyor  Joaiab  Quiucj.  Tlic  number  who  enjoyed  the  baibs  during  that 
ycnr  wus  l,900,0t)0.  "  The  expense  lo  the  city  for  all  this,"  BCCordlng 
to  the  Mayor,  "was  about  ^,000,  paid  mostly  In  galarlee,  and  the 
Bvomge  cost  of  esch  balli  wa«  Hboultwo  cents.  When  wc  consider  the 
jncakulabic  benuflt  to  the  public,"  remarked  the  Muyor,  "I  believe 
this  money  was  a  tremendous  factor  In  the  development  of  the  health 
nod  morals  of  Boeloii." 

Fur  those  living  near  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  ocean,  or  for  those  who 
visit  the  seaside  In  summer,  bnthing  la  a  recreation  In  which  both  sexes 
during  the  months  of  the  year  when  eicrclso  Is  apt  to  bo  neglected,  may 
Indulge  freely  and  greatly  to  their  advantage,  because  it  cleanses  and 
invigorates  the  skin  at  the  name  time  that  it  develops  every  uiuaclu  of  tha 
body.  The  art  of  swimming  is  so  easily  acquired  that  those  who  make 
a  practice  of  bathing  should  also  learn  lo  swlni.  Many  are  Injured  by 
bathing  who  would  be  benefited  by  swimming.  It  la  never  well  lo 
creep  or  step  cringlngly  Into  the  water.  The  slow  movements,  the 
fear,  tbe  low  temperature  of  the  water,  all  tend  to  drive  the  blood  to 
the  head,  and  the  bather,  under  these  circumstances,  emerges  from  the 
water  with  chills  and  disturbed  circulation.  Not  so  with  the  swimmer, 
lie  plunges  In  with  the  alacrity  of  the  Frog  ;  his  head  is  as  cool  u  his 
iHidy  ;  his  motions  lo  keep  afloat  send  the  blond  trollcking  through  the 
iKxly  to  its  cxlrcmltlcH.  Ho  comes  out  of  the  water  with  a  glow  of 
warmth.  A  lilllc  friclldu  with  a  towel  makes  blm  feel  as  If  ha  hud 
experienced  a  new  birlh.  There  is  no  reason  why  women,  as  well  aa 
men,  may  not  swim.  Tlierc  is  no  Iwttcr  fuu  for  a  party  of  girls  and 
boys  than  lo  put  on  bathing  suits  and  Imitate  the  pranks  of  the  Bnny 
tribes  In  the  water.  I  have  seen  many  expert  female  swimmers.  One 
young  woman  of  my  acquain lance,  who  recently  acquired  the  ort,  in 
one  brief  summer  exjiandcd  her  chest  several  inches  by  the  exercise,  so 
much,  indeed,  aa  lo  attract  the  attention  of  her  friends  on  her  return 
from  the  seaside.  Her  avowed  experience  was  that  bathing  Injured  her. 
Before  learning  (o  swim,  If  she  entered  tbe  water  she  came  from  It  cold 
and  shivering,  but  so  soon  as  she  became  a  swimmer,  her  aquatic  exer- 
cises became  bcueScIal,  and  were  no  longer  attended  by  the  recession  of 
the  bloud  from  the  extremities.  A  word  of  CAUtlon  is  not  to  be  omitted. 
Do  not  remain  in  the  water  loo  long.  The  difference  In  temperature 
between  the  water  and  the  human  body  is  usually  very  considerable,  and 
there  is  rapid  giving-offot  the  caloric  of  the  lattcrto  the  cooler  surround- 
ing element.  Fifteen  lo  twenty  minutes  should  be  the  limit.  Ihavcspent 
my  summers  for  more  than  thirty  years  at  popular  seaside  resorts,  and 
I  have  not  failed  to  observe  thai  Ibijse  men  and  women  who  stay  in  tha 
woler  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  or  in  some  inalances,  on  Injur  or  (w^, 
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die,  get  HI,  or  give  up  the  exercise  with  the  plea  that  bathing  does 
not  agree  with  them.  Some  one  of  these  results  has  inyariably  hap- 
pened to  those  who  were  reckless  in  their  indulgence  in  this  otherwise 
healthful  and  delightful  exercise. 

BICYCLE  EXERCISE. 

Among  popular  modes  of  exercise,  outing,  and  "sport,"  bicycle 
riding  is  the  '*  up-to-date  "  recreation  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and  has,  without  doubt,  tempt(Ml  more  people  of  all 
classes  to  healthful  effort  than  any  other  form  of  exercise.  It  has  been 
taken  up  by  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ages,  from  three  to 
eighty,  and  is  even  being  recommended  as  a  new  •'  cure-all "  for  a  large 
Taiiety  of  common  complaints.  Many  physicians  have  not  only  ex- 
X)erlmented  with  its  effects  upon  themselves,  but  also  made  a  close 
study  of  the  effects  upon  the  people  in  general.  Veteran  riders  have 
been  subjected  to  inspection,  to  discover  if  any  impairment  of  physique 
or  function  has  been  occasioned  by  it,  but  the  tests  thus  far  reported 
are  very  favorable  to  riding  '*the  wheel."  The  lung  capacity  is 
markedly  increased  (about  half  an  inch),  and  the  heart  (itself  mainly  a 
bundle  of  muscles)  is  somewhat  increased  in  size  and  p>owcr — an  effect 
"which  may  in  some  cases  be  ciirried  too  far.  In  short,  the  whole 
muscular  system  shows  development,  for  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
chest,  and  arms  are  largely  called  into  action,  as  well  as  those  of  the  legs. 
Even  in  the  men  who  ride  **  hump-backed  "  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
discover  any  permanent  physical  deformity,  though  the  position  is  un- 
gracefuly  if  not  actually  disgraceful.    As  Mrs.  Alice  Lee  Moque  puts  it, 

*•  Then  here's  to  the  wheel  I    And  the  Joy  we  feel 
When  speeding  from  care  away. 
To  the  bicycle  strong  I  sing  my  song, 
TboQgh  U  be  but  an  humble  lay.'* 

Nevertheless,  those  who  carry  bicycling  to  excess,  especially  when 
not  originally  extra  robust,  are  likely  to  suffer  from  nervous  exhaustion, 
or  by  over-strain  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  and  many  sudden  deaths, 
some  from  apoplexy,  have  followed  speedy  or  long  "  runs." 

The  greatest  evil  of  this  exercise  is  the  tendency  to  overdo  it,  and 
while  this  may  be  said  of  any  good  form  of  exercise,  the  temptation  to 
excess  in  speed  or  distance  on  the  wheel  is  a  propensity  inherent  in  its 
fascinations.  In  reasonable  moderation  it  seems  suitable,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  to  all  who  need  exercise  of  any  kind.  Specialists  in  diseases 
of  women  seem  pretty  well  agreed  that  even  many  having  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  sex  need  not  be  ruled  off — that  it  may  even  help  to 
relieve  local  congestion  and  improve  the  position  of  the  affected  parts 
by  restoring  a  better  muscular  tope.    It  is  generally  koowo  thftt  the 
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treadle  motion  In  working  ibc  Bcwiog-maclilDC  is  injuriouB  lo  one  bav- 
lug  womb  trouble,  and  it  bas  been  seriously  urged  by  some  writers 
tbnt  Ibe  bicycle  must  be  equally  objMrtioDabk,  but  the  position  of  n 
womaci  on  Ibe  wbeel  is  widely  diOereut  from  that  seated  before  a 
Kwing-machiac.  In  Ibe  tatter  ioatancc  the  body  is  cramped,  aod  llic 
no.  K. 


limb*  an  neKrly  la  a  liorlzontal  poBitioa.  conflnlDg  and  chafing  the 
tiierus  with  every  motion  of  tbe  foot.  In  the  former  the  body  Is  or 
(.hould  be  nearly  erecl,  Ihe  limbs  nearly  slruighl.  and  Ibere  la  neither 
downward  preuure  nor  friclion  brought  lo  bear  U|>oq  Ihe  delicate 
reproductive  sysicm.  Facts  are  belter  than  thcorie«,  and  those  wlm 
liave  Uie  best  means  of  Judgiug  are  unanimous  In  the  opinion  Ihat  the 
bodily  poftiiiOD  and  nclion  in  working  a  Bewing-mochine  ore  no  moru 
like  those  employed  in  riding  a  nbecl  tbiin  Ihe  position  when  sitting  In 
like  that  when  standiDg.  Id  cases  of  funclional  nervous  dbtcaae, 
dyspepsia.  cooBiipuiion,  und  even  gout  and  dbbetea,  the  bicycle  bui 
been  regarded  u  of  good  effect,  and  my  own  obeervallont  alike  wlib 
Itxso  aD4  Uterine  nScctioRt  »re  in  HKOrd  wflb  tbe  tcettinonj  of  otber 
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Bpecialists.  But  how  al)out  the  heart  and  the  wonderful  arteries  and 
veina  which  circulate  the  blood  ? 

Sir  Benjamin  \V.  Kichunlson  has  taken  much  pains  to  observe  the 
effects  of  bicycle  exercise,  and  in  a  p&\yer  read  before  a  medical  society 
in  London  he  summed  up  its  favorable  and  unfavorable  effects  upon  the 
heart  and  circulatory  system,  lie  is  reported  by  the  press  to  have  said 
us  follows : 

**  1.  Cycling,  when  carricfl  on  with  mcKlerution,  might  in  bo  far  as 
the  healthy  hairt  was  concerned,  be  iwrmitted,  or  even  recommended, 
by  practitioners  of  the  healing  art.  2.  In  all  cases  of  heart  disease  it 
was  not  necessary  to  exclude  cycling.  It  might  even  be  useful  in  cer- 
tain instances — where  the  action  of  the  heart  was  feeble,  and  where 
signs  of  fatty  degeneration  were  found — since  increased  muscular  exer- 
cise often  improved  the  condition  of  muscle,  and  of  no  muscle  more 
than  the  heart  itself.  3.  As  the  action  of  cycling  told  directly  upon 
the  motion  of  the  heart,  the  effect  it  produce<l  on  that  organ  was 
phenomenally  and  unexpectedly  great  in  reganl  to  the  work  it  got  out 
of  it.  4.  The  ultimate  action  of  severe  cycling  was  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  heart,  to  render  it  irritable  and  hyper-scmsitive  to  motion,  the 
cycling  acting  upon  it  like  a  stimulant.  5.  The  over-development  of 
the  heart  under  the  continue(.l  and  extreme  over-action  affected  in  turn 
the  arterial  resilience,  modified  the  natural  bloofl-pressure,  and  favored 
degenerative  structural  chang(;  in  the  organs  of  the  body  generally. 

6.  A  fact  that  had  only  been  incidentally  noticed  in  the  paper  was 
worthy  of  notice — namely,  that  in  persons  of  timid  and  nervous  natures 
— 'neurotics' — the  fear  incidental  to  cycling,  especially  [in  crowded 
thoroughfares,  was  often  creative  of  disturbance  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  ought  to  be  taken  account  of  as  a  piece  of  preventive  advice. 

7.  In  advising  patients  on  the  subject  of  cycling,  it  was  often  more 
important  to  consider  the  peripheral  condition  of  the  circulation  than 
the  central.  Enfeebled  or  worn-out  arteries  might  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  feeble  heart,  and  when  connected  with  a  heart  that  was  over- 
active were  seats  of  danger.  This  same  remark  would,  of  course, 
apply  to  cases  where  there  was  local  arterial  injury,  as  in  aneurism. 

8.  Venous  enlargement  seemed  rather  to  be  benefited  than  injured  by 
cycling,  and  conditions  marked  by  sluggish  circulation  through  veins 
were  often  greatly  relieved  by  the  exercise.  9.  There  were  three  things 
which  were  most  injurious  in  cycling — (a)  Straining  to  climb  hills  and 
to  meet  head-winds  ;  (b)  excessive  fatigue  ;  (c)  the  process  of  exciting 
the  heart  and  wearing  it  out  sooner  by  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  the 
omission  of  light,  frequently  repeated,  and  judiciously  "selected,  foods." 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  against  whr.t  is  commonly  called  •'  scorch- 
ing/' Any  amount  of  mischief  has  been  done  to  many  young  men  and 
womeo  in  racmg  on  the  wheel.    Tests  of  endurance  in  this  exercise,  as 
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well  as  in  all  others,  are  to  be  deprecated.  They  bring  disease  and 
death  to  the  riders  and  prejudice  to  a  commendable  means  of  exercise. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Stanton,  who  has  charge  of  the  examination  of  recruits  for 
the  United  States  Army  in  Chicago,  has  "caused  a  sensation  among 
medical  men  by  declaring  that  an  habitual  fast  rider  of  bicycles, 
or  a  'scorcher,'  is  unfit,  physically,  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  the  army." 
He  has  made  this  matter  the  subject  of  his  severest  tests  in  his  exami- 
nation of  applicants  for  enlistment,  and  many  men  have  been  lejected 
because  of  a  "bicycle  heart," as  the  practitioner  terms  it,  caused  by 
excessive  exercise  in  riding  a  wheel.  The  doctor  says  :  "  Persistent 
scorching  or  fast  riding  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  heart,  and  thus 
interfere  with  its  proper  action.  This  being  the  case,  the  riders  would 
be  unable  to  endure  the  hardships  that  army  life  imposed,  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  service.  " 

Dr.  Patton,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  National  Soldier's  Home  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  is  quoted  by  the  Providence  Journal  as  saying  "  that  of  the 
5,000  soldiers  in  the  Dayton  Home,  fully  eighty  per  cent,  are  suffering 
from  heart  disease,  in  one  form  or  another,  due  to  the  forced  physical 
exertions  of  the  campaign."  "And,"  says  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter,  "he  made  the  prediction  that  as  largo  a  percentage  of  the 
athletes  of  to-<lay  will  be  found  twenty-five  years  from  now  to  be  vic- 
tims of  heart  disease,  resulting  from  the  muscular  strains  that  thej 
force  themselves  to  undergo.  As  for  the  likelihood  of  exercise  to  pro- 
long life,  it  may  be  said  that  acconling  to  the  statistics  of  M.  de 
Solaiville  there  are  more  people  living  in  France  to-day  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  sixty  than  there  are  in  England,  the  home  of  athletic 
sports.  And  there  is  probably  no  nation  in  Europe  more  averse  to 
muscular  cultivation  for  its  own  sake  than  the  French.  Great  athletes 
die  young,  and  a  mortality  list  of  Oxford  rowing  men  published  a  few 
years  ago  showed  that  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  them  lived 
out  the  allotted  lifetime.  Dr.  Jostrow"  has  demonstrated,  in  some  very 
elaborate  statistics,  that  men  of  thought  live  on  an  average  three  and  a 
half  years  longer  than  men  in  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life." 

This  is  disheartening  to  one  who  believes  in,  and  enthusiastically 
advocates,  rational  exercise,  but  it  is  well  to  givo  it  place  here  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  impulsive  and  reckless  mind,  as  noth- 
ing else  would,  the  importance  of  reasonable  mrxieration  in  taking  it. 
In  one  respect  Dr.  Stanton's  views  are  quite  sustaint»d  by  mortality 
statistics.  In  England,  of  10,000  deaths  by  various  diseases,  620  are 
from  heart  disease,  while  in  France  there  are  only  290  from  tfie  same. 
But  the  figures  are  not  as  favorable  for  France  as  they  are  for  England 
in  deaths  by  apoplexy,  consumption,  pneumonia,  and  some  other 
physical  ills,  and  comparing  the  mortality  of  the  two  countries  from  all 
diseases,  the  rate  is  not  far  from  equal,  although  a  little  in  favor  of 
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Tnaee,  Kci  eaoagli  difference  to  lead  to  tbe  conclosioo  Ual  it  b  belt 
for  tbe  Anglo-fiftxoo  to  gire  up  muscular  exercise  for  its  own  mke. 
Vmr  better  reform  in  tbe  waj  it  tboald  be  taken. 

Tbe  joang  especiallj  need  cautioning  and  restraining,  lest  in  tbeir 
impetuous  and  emulative  ardor  tbej  oTeitax  tlieir  strengtli,  aud  do 
tbemselTes  irreparable  injurr  ;  and  the  man  of  fifty  or  more  years  must 
remember  that  he  has  not  tbe  elasticity  of  youth,  and  may  overstrain  or 
burst  a  blood-veseel  if  be  attempt  to  keep  up  the  hot  pace  of  men  in 
tbeir  prime.  Women,  too,  handicapped  as  most  of  them  are  by  heavy 
marhines,  skirts,  and  muscles  less  trained  to  severe  and  continuous 
effort,  should  make  haste  slowly  in  their  attempts  to  become  expertt» 
and  be  etpedMllj  particular  to  have  a  comfortable  saddle. 


"snrT   TOCR   MOCTH. 


Tliis  may  be  said  in  an  aggressive,  rude,  and  offensive  manner,  but 
In  tills  instance  it  la  meaot  for  good  advice  to  the  wheeler.  It  is  ooi 
an  uncommon  practice  for  both  men  and  wooden  riding  the  wheel  to 
have  the  lips  parted,  and  in  some  cases  the  mouth  quite  open,  and 
taking  in  the  breath  by  the  latter  rather  than  through  the  nose,  as 
Nature  intends  that  we  should  do.  The  nasal  cavity  is  well  provided 
with  all  that  is  necessary  to  filter  the  air  that  we  breathe.  The  lips 
were  intended  not  only  as  ornaments  to  the  face,  but  to  protect  the 
mouth  from  dust  and  bacteria.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  wheeler  to 
complain  of  dryness  of  the  mouth,  and  some  even  adopt  the  vulgar 
habit  of  chewing  gum  to  awaken  the  salivary  secretions  and  give 
moisture  to  the  mouth.  "  Wheeler's  Rests  "  have  sprung  up  along  the 
roadside,  where  soda-water,  beer,  and  other  drinks,  both  soft  and 
strong,  are  provided  for  the  thirsty  cycler.  Some  complain  of  sore 
throat.  Both  thirst  and  throat  irritations  can  be  avoided  by  resolutely 
compressing  the  lips,  and  breathing  through  the  nose.  Then,  when 
returning  from  a  spin,  rinse  the  mouth,  gargle  the  throat,  and  wash  out 
the  nasal  passages  with  a  solution  of  sulpho-carbolate  of  soda.  For 
this  purpose,  put  half  a  teaspoonful,  or  a  little  less  of  tbe  latter,  into  a 
tumblerful  of  pure  water.  Let  it  stand  a  few  moments  until  the  salts 
are  nearly  or  quite  dissolved.  The  water  will  take  up  no  more  of  the 
salts  than  is  necessary  to  give  the  solution  sufficient  strength.  Then 
use  this  solution  as  a  mouth  and  aose  wash  and  a  throat  gargle.  If  a 
little  passes  down  the  throat  it  will  do  no  harm. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  equestrian  exercises,  dancing,  gymnastics, 
swimming,  and  wheeling,  various  other  sports  which  affoni  mental  and 
physical  recreation,  such  as  golf,  lawn  tennis,  croquet,  billiards,  ten- 
pins, base-ball,  parlor  and  pond  skating,  etc.,  all  possessing  more  or 
less  merit ;  but  those  should  be  chiefly  encouraged  which  bring  the 
•exes  together,  because  they  are  not  only  more  beneficial  physically. 
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but  also  because  women  are  too  generally  DCgleclcd,  aod  loo  oflea  left 
nt  home  by  fathers,  husbaads,  aod  brotliers.  and  even  lovers,  when 
tbef  drop  the  cares  of  business  for  n>st  and  relasatlon.  In  addition  to 
this  considerotiou,  the  sexes  should  fraternize  in  their  sports,  in  order 
that  men  may  become  moro  womunlj  and  kindly,  and  women  more 
manly  and  practical  in  thi^ir  characteristics.  We  are  slowly,  but  I 
think  surely,  approacliiug  an  age  of  greater  sexual  equality,  and  the 
race  will  be  better  and  happier  when  It  is  reached.  We  have  bod 
caougli  of  rougli  and  heartless  men.  and  of  debllituted  and  babyish 
women.  The  lawyer  and  sheriff  fnrten  on  the  former,  and  the  latter 
mainly  supply  the  bread  aaA  butter  wherewith  the  doctors  are  fed. 

Sleep. 

Nearly  e'^ery  one  who  is  not  a  baby  sleeps  too  little.  Babies  are 
In  the  way.  and  are  dosed  with  soolhing  syrups  and  put  to  sieep— "the 
troublesome  little  things  I "  But  when  they  grow  up.  excess  of  sleep  la 
exchanged  fur  too  littli).  Business,  social  intercourse,  and.  In  many 
cases,  dissipation,  occupy  so  many  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  Lliat  rest  is 
neglected.  Many  do  nnt  seem  to  know  the  value  of  sleep,  They  over- 
look the  f:ict  that  it  is  the  season  of  vital  recuperation  ;  that  while  the 
body  la  recumbent,  the  eyes  closed,  and  the  faculties  at  rest,  repairs  go 
on  which  are  no  less  necessary  for  the  duration  of  life,  than  for  the 
health  of  every  individual.  "Without  the  proper  amount  of  sleep," 
Bay  a  Professor  Hubland,  "the  vital  energy  Is  dried  up  and  withered, 
and  we  waste  away  as  a  tree  would,  deprived  of  the  sap  that  nourishes 
ft.  The  physical  eifects  of  sleep  are,  that  It  retards  all  the  vital  move- 
ments, collects  the  vital  power,  and  restores  what  has  been  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  separates  us  from  what  is  useless  and  pernicious. 
It  is.  as  it  were,  a  daily  crisis,  during  which  all  secretions  are  reformed 
in  the  greatest  tranquilliiy  and  perfection."  Teala  says  :  "  I  believe 
Ibat  a  man  might  live  200  years  if  he  would  sleep  most  of  the  time. 
That  ia  why  negroes  live  to  such  an  advanced  age,  because  they  sleep 
so  much.  The  proper  way  to  ecooomiie  life  is  to  sleep  every  moment 
that  Is  nunecessary  or  desirable  that  you  should  be  awake." 

Many  medical  writers  have  given  their  testimony  upon  this  subject, 
and  Instead  of  originating  a  new  essay,  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  do 
more  under  this  head,  than  to  quote  what  has  already  been  weli-written. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson  remarlis : 

"  As  a  habit  and  fashion  with  our  people,  we  steep  too  little.  It  la 
admitted  by  all  those  who  are  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  from  day  to  day,  not  only  do  not  get 
Bufflcient  sleep,  but  they  do  not  get  j^ulGcicnt  rest.  By  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  nervous  over  the  vital  temi>eramcnt,  they  need  the  recuper- 
nliog  benefits  which  sleep  can  afford  during  each  night  as  It  passes,    A 
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ftr  bMUr  rale  woald  be  to  get  mt  lewt  dftit  boun'  sleep.  Bad,  Iwrlniflin 
■leep,  ten  houn  of  recumbent  nsL  It  b  ft  nd  roliUke  that  MMDe  mnke^ 
who  *appoM  theawelTcs  qiulifled  lo  cpnk  on  tbe  nibject.  In  afflnnlng 
tlut  penoni  of  b  hi^blv  wrought,  nervoui  tempenmeot  Dted— u  com- 
I«nd  irith  tboae  of  n  more  IrmphBtic  or  stolid  orgkoizallOD—leM  sleep. 
The  truth  U,  that  vhere  power  b  eipendeil  with  greit  nptdltj',  bj  s 
Fis.  W. 


fe^J. 


coaMltntlonBl  law.  It  h  re-galherrd  elonlr  :  tbe  rrarlion.  after  ftvhflc, 
demanding  much  more  lime  fur  tlie  gulbcring  up  of  new  forc«  than 
the  direct  effort  demands  in  cxpendiog  tbat  foree. 

"TbuK,  &  man  of  tiic  nervous  temperament.  nfirrbL' has  established 
a  habit  of  overdoing,  recovera  from  tbe  effect  of  fucIi  overaction  much 
more  slowlj  than  n  man  of  different  lemperamenl  would,  if  tbe  balance 
between  hi?  power  to  do  and  his  power  lo  rest  is  dp.*rn>jeil.  As  between 
the  nerrona  and  lympbatic  tempcramcDtn.  llicrefore,  where  excess  of 
work  U  demani-Infl,  it  will  alwavs  be  seen  that,  at  the  close  of  tbe  daj'a 
labor,  whether  ft  has  been  of  muKle  or  thought,  the  man  of  ncrvoua 
temperament,  who  Is  tired,  finds  It  difficult  to  fall  asleep,  sleeps  per- 
turbedlj',  wakea  up  excitedly,  and  ts  more  apt  than  otherwise  lo  resort 
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(D  stlmnlanU  lo  plucc  himself  (□  a  coaditloD  ot  plensunbla  kctlvltf. 
Wbilc  tlic  tnim  of  Ijmphatlc  lemperament,  wbea  lired,  (ullH  laleep. 
Bleeps  Eoundly  and  ud interruptedly,  and  wakes  up  In  Ibc  mominganew 
man,  Tho  fuels  arc  agaiast  (be  theory  that  nerrouB  tenipenmeDti 
recuperate  quickly  from  tbc  fatigues  to  wliich  tbuir  posscssurs  are  Bub- 
Jected.  ThreC' fourths  of  our  dniDkardii  are  from  the  ranks  of  the  men 
of  ncrvoufi  temperament.  Almoal  all  oplum-ealers  in  our  country — and 
tbcir  name  is  legion — arc  persons  of  Ihc  nervous  or  nervous -aaugulna 
temperaments.  Almost  all  the  men  in  tho  country  who  become  the 
victims  of  narcotic  drug-mcdicinc  aro  of  the  nervous  or  nervouB-BBn> 
giilne  tcmi>cramcnt." 

Every  medics]  man  of  much  obserrallon,  and  every  Io(«Ulgenl 
Don -professional  man,  nho  has  ^veo  any  altenlion  to  the  laws  of 
health,  will  not  hesitate  to  indorse  Dr.  Jackson's  views,  as  expressed  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs.  People  of  tho  ncrvo-sanguine  temperament 
are  not  so  successful  at  manufacturing,  as  they  are  extravagant  in 
expending,  the  vital  forces,  and  as  you  would  control  the  prodigality  of 
a  money  spendthrift  by  keeping  him  employed,  so  you  should  control 
the  prodigal  eipcnder  of  nervous  vitality  by  keeping  him  axicep  M 
many  hours  of  the  twenty-four  as  can  be  done  without  recourse  to  per- 
nicious drugs. 

Insanliy  often  results  from  wsjit  of  sleep,  "The  most  frequent 
and  immediate causeof  insanity, "says Dr.  Cornell,  In  the  JiiuMtor,  "Is 
want  of  Bleep.  Notwithstanding  strong  hereditary  predisposition  on 
tho  part  of  some  people,  if  they  sleep  well  they  will  not  become  Insane. 
No  advice  is  so  good,  therefore,  to  those  who  have  recovered  from  an 
attack,  or  those  who  are  in  delicate  health,  as  Ibnt  of  securing  by  all 
means  sound,  regular,  and  refreshing  sleep." 

Dr.  Spicer  says :  "  There  b  no  fact  more  clearly  established  In  the 
physiology  of  man  than  this  :  That  the  brain  expends  its  nerves  and 
Itself  during  the  hours  of  wakefulness,  and  that  these  are  recuperated 
during  sleep  ;  if  the  recuperation  docs  not  equal  its  expenditure,  tho 
hrain  withers— Ihia  is  insanity.  Thus  it  is  that  in  early  English  history, 
persons  who  were  condemned  to  death  by  being  prevented  from  sleep- 
ing, always  died  raving  maniacs  ;  thus  It  Is  also,  that  those  who  starve 
lo  death  become  Insane  ;  the  brain  Is  not  nourished,  and  they  cannot 
■leep." 

With  a  little  sensible  advice,  which  I  quote  from  Dr.  Ball's 
Jovnal  of  Jlealth,  us  to  how  to  go  to  bed,  I  will  close  this  essay.  "  Id 
frceilng  winter-time,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "  do  It  in  a  hurry.  If  there  Is  no 
Are  lo  the  room,  ami  Ibcro  ought  not  lo  be  unless  you  ore  quite  an 
Invalid.  But  if  a  person  is  not  in  good  health,  it  is  best  lo  undroa  by 
a  good  fire,  warm  and  dry  the  feet  well,  draw  on  the  stockings  again, 
run  Into  a  room  without  o  Ore,  Jump  bio  bed,  bundlu  up,  with  b' 
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"i'l  "" I'f  ""'t'  '<"■  1  minme  t.r  morr,  iintll  yea  ftel  •  1 

Miiiiiiili  1    ll"'i   iiiuiivi-r   j-ijur  li'-Mil.    ni'xt   draw  off  jour  ■ 

rlmiislili' '1.  I'liii  fviT  on  y..iir  rk'lit  *i.l-:  an'l  go  toslwp.     If  *  mmb 

uf  cUilliU'-'  '  ■■""■■  "jvcr  yuu  vn  tr'tim;;  jnti)  Im;^,  It  will  always  do  jott 
^^,_  .j_  nri  i-ijiirj-  ;  nnil  lu  if  petition  incnaMa 

II"'    Fll    iffir-Li    wilhnul    having   anj 
lianltD '   vou.      Xatura 
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yliiU.,-.t  JNi.,  f:,^j,i ht-alth.    Hard oMga 
ni:ik>'H  Ti'.  yamji-nt  l:L-t  longer." 

''Ill;  w.nl  iiion;  Nrtore  conctodin^ 
Tt  U  Ti-aWy  rjiiiic  i[ii[*nrtaDl  Ihat  a  per- 
f'.n  i-lioiil'l  r'lire  on  ILe  right  aldei 
'i  liiH  jifikiTiiiN  f;iK,rs  llic  passage  of  tbe 
<'<itii('rji4  (,r  iliir  xrumnrh  Idio  the  doo- 
tlctiiini,  <,r  loKfr  Hf.niatli.  It  b  well 
tli;.t  wlifii  r'liiiiiiiK  III  tlic  stomach  on 
(.'oliif;  to  l,>^l,  slioiiI<l  be  (linposed  of, 
mill  Hint  i-r-ill-.ti  which  v.iU  the  best 
comlui'r-  to  till-  ili-.'i,'linii  and  remoTsI 
of  tliis  mul1.-r.  i,  11,.:  ..n(;  which  should 
i>c  iulc>i>ti->|.  ISy  i)i<-  time  the  sloeper 
hlM  I II  form;  tintl  of  nsl  In  g  nn  his  right 
ride,  iiiiIf-hN  lie  hun  Inkcn  a  late  supper. 
Ills  (Up't-tlvi!  oream  will  have  been 
Kufllcl<'iit1y  r':li(;t-i'i|  to  ullow  hitn,  with« 
out  (li'.:i<lv!iijtii!.'v,  to  Iiirniii>on  the  left. 
Slifping  itiH;ti  till:  Imi  k  !»  a  had  habit, 
liccaiisc  tliir  jip'SMiru  of  Iliu  coDtcnls  of 
llic  l>ow('ls  iijHin  1-onk:  h[i[>ortaDt  atlcr- 
ie«.  iiitiTf<T<s(  wirli  a  fnc  circulation  of 
tliu  hlooil,  ri'Miltlij;,'  ill  frightful  and 
disagnt-ttbit'  ilri'HniK  iiml  uigbtman-. 

CleanlineM. 

Insomiicli  u:i  imclcanllnesx  is  the 
parent  of  I'pidcniit^  unil  the  DL'sllng 
places  of  luiiTolK.'s,  so  is  cleanliness  a 
prcvcniivu  of  diiteuse.  Itluny  do  not 
irti<tt«tt»iit  Kttaii  (till  Ti'Bi.  know,  while  others  who  do,  overlook 
UiH  Ihi  I.   Iliitl  Mill  alihi  is  full  of  little  ei-wcrs,  eulleil  pores,  through 

irhli  ll  K iiillml  mil  friim  the  blood  flve-sevcnlhsof  all  Us  Impurities. 

U  lllliol  Ini  iiiuiiiHitHHitl  Itiat  while  the  Intestines  carry  off  one  kind  of 
1tlt*h>  UiHlltx.  uml  tliv  blnddcr  and  urethra  another,  there  are  over 
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tiMiitjf  mile*  of  pcTspiratorf-  tubes  engaged  ia  dlspo^Dg  of  effete  otBtter, 
uulcsB  obstruclcd  by  ncgtcct :  and  uucIc&dI/  accumulutions  on  th«  aUi 
niv.  in  a  mrosure,  an  Injurious  to  tbe  lirnllli  aa  ronslipation  or  suppres- 
BioB  ot  tLo  urine.  Fig.  97,  on  the  opposite  page.  repregeDts,  masi^illed, 
line  or  the  perapiraloiy  glands  and  lulie.^.  Dr.  Wilson  han  counted 
8.528  in  a  square  inch,  ca  the  palm  of  Ibc  linnd,  of  these  niinule  but 
iiBeful  organs.  Wlicn  the  Bliin  ia  neglected,  these  tubca,  or  pores 
become  lilcrall;  danimed  up,  and  if  nature  canuot  forca  ii  passage 
(.lirougb  them  for  disposing  of  effete  matters,  her  next  attempt  Is  to 
llirow  them  out  in  Ihc  form  of  pimples,  uker^,  or  boils.  If  lliis  effort  Is 
not  Bucccssful,  they  remain  la  the  clrcuinlion,  ]K>!sanIng  the  blood  and 
malting  that  lluiil.  wbicli  should  be  the  dispenser  of  health,  thufountalti 
of  corruption  uud  disease. 

Daily  balliiug  is  not  Indispeassble  to  protect  the  outlets  of  these 
Little  ecwcfs.  Many  people  cannot  baihe  every  day.  The  friction  of 
Ihc  hand  ovc^r  llio  whole  surface  of  the  body,  with  an  occaaional  bath, 
will  auswer  in  many  cbs«i.  Comparatively  few,  however,  ore  Injured 
by  an  eicesa  of  soap  and  water,  and  every  one  who  Is  not  advised  by 
his  OWD  symptoms,  or  bis  physician,  not  to  do  so,  may  use  plenty  of 
water  without  injury  by  employing  that  temperature  which  best  pro- 
mates  subsequent  gootl  feeling.  Tbe  after-effect  is  a  good  monitor  to 
govern  the  frequency  of  bathing,  and  to  direct  as  to  the  temperature 
most  conducive  to  Individual  health.  But  while  Lecping  the  excre- 
tory pores  active,  il  fa  also  necessary  lo  see  that  the  liver  and  kidneys 
are  performing  their  offices,  for  if  they  are  not,  the  active  skin  will 
become  the  outlet  of  aa  undue  share  of  the  waste  matters  of 
the  system,  and  euusu  odors  to  bo  emitted  which  are  otnoxious  to  all 
who  value  pure  air,  and  especially  to  iboso  who  have  sensitive 
olfactories. 

If  men  and  women  were  careful  In  enlingand  drinking,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  all  the  outlets  of  waste  mailer  should  be  kept  free  from 
obstruction  ;  but  when  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  are  tlie  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  when  tbe  mouth  and  tlie  stomach  are  made 
n.<ceplBchn  of  everything  which  tickles  the  palate,  whether  the  system 
rixjuircs  It  or  not,  tt  becomca  still  more  necessary  that  the  various 
sewera  which  nature  has  provided  for  llie  emptying  out  of  useless  mat- 
ter, ihoulil  be  kept  active  and  free  from  cverylhing  that  obstructs  the 
performance  of  their  functions.  A  gooil  breath  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  healthful  activity  of  the  skin,  liver,  and  kidneys.  If  these  are 
all  in  working  condition,  the  rubbish  of  the  system  passes  olt  freely. 
If  they  are  not.  It  goes  through  a  process  of  decomposition,  and  sendii 
Its  odorous  gases  through  the  blood  lo  the  luuya,  from  which  they  are 
carried  out  with  tbe  vupota  cxhalnl.  Nor  la  this  all.  They  arc  wn 
1q  tbo  buman  sf  stem  ihan  dust  in  the  dellcAte  works  nf  o  walrb. 
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Fmn  Air. 

Little  mcd  be  Mid  under  ifak  capcioo  in  additkm  to  vhai  maj  be 
f'Ooiid  in  tbe  tm^j  esthkd.  **Tbe  Atmospbere  We  Lire  In  ;*  but  the 
Importjuioe  of  (njre  air  m  a  prcaerrer  of  bealtb  is  to  great  tbal  tbia 
cba|)>ier  woukJ  be  iorr^mpkte  witbout  at  least  an  allusion  to  it.  **  Peo- 
ple bare  often  feaid/'  remarks  a  writer  In  the  Scientific  Amtriean^  *'tbat 
oo  difference  f;an  be  detectcfl  in  the  analjzation  of  pure  and  impure  air. 
Tbia  ia  one  of  tbe  \'uli?ar  errors  difficult  to  dislodge  from  tbe  ordinary 
brain,  Tlie  fa<.-t  is  that  the  condensed  air  of  a  crowded  room  gives  a 
deposit,  wbicb,  if  allowerl  to  lenmin  a  few  dajs,  forms  a  solid,  thick, 
glutinous  mass,  having  a  strong  rjflor  of  animal  matter.  If  examineil 
bj  tbe  micrriacofKf,  it  Ls  seen  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change,  first  of 
all,  U  is  converted  into  a  vegetable  growth,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
production  of  multitudes  of  animalcules — a  decisive  proof  that  it  must 
contain  certain  organic  matter,  otherwise  it  could  not  nourish  organic 
beings.  A  writer  in  Dickens's  Household  Words^  in  remarking  upon  this 
subject,  says  that  this  was  the  result  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  in 
Ills  beautiful  ex(>eriments  on  the  afr  and  water  of  towns,  wherein  be 
showed  bow  the  lungs  and  fekln  gave  out  organic  matter,  which  is, 
in  itself  a  dcaillx  [K^ison,  producing  headache,  sickness,  disease,  or 
epidemic,  according  to  its  strength.  Why,  if  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid 
matter  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  the  air  of  a  foul  locality  intro> 
duced  into  the  vein  of  a  dog,  can  produce  death  by  the  usual  phenomena 
of  typhus  tevcT,  what  inculctilabic  evils  must  it  not  produce  on  those 
human  beings  who  breathe  it  again  and  again,  while  rendered  fouler 
and  less  capable  of  sustaining  life  with  every  breath.  Such  contami- 
nation of  tbe  air,  and  consec|ijent  hot-bed  of  fever  and  epidemic,  it  is 
easily  within  the  power  of  man  to  remove.  Ventilation  and  cleanliness 
will  do  all,  so  far  as  the  atx>lition  of  this  evil  goes  ;  and  ventilation  and 
cleanliness  arc  not  miracles  to  l>c  prayed  for,  but  certain  results  of  com- 
mon obedience  to  Nature's  laws." 

Few  iH^ypXc  take  in  enough  fresh  air  to  keep  their  systems  well 
suppll(;<l  with  electricity.  Thousands  of  women  in  our  large  towns  do 
not  venture  out  of  their  houses  oftencr  than  once  a  week  in  cold 
wc*ather,  and  these  houses  arc  protected  by  patent  weather-strips,  and 
every  possible  device  for  excluding  the  breath  of  heaven  ;  and  when 
the  dear  creatures  do  summon  the  courage  to  face  a  north  or  east  wind, 
they  so  envelop  tlicniwlves  In  heavy  clothes,  furs,  and  veils,  that  they 
can  hardly  see  out.  lieneath  all  this  muffling,  they  breathe  over  and 
over  again  their  own  exhalations,  with  scarcely  enough  fresh  air  to 
OTcn  partially  disinfect  them.  Of  course  their  verdict  is,  on  re-entering 
tbcir  residences,  that  It  does  not  agree  with  them  to  go  out ;  so  they 
0ta^  io  until  somQ  necessity  compels  them  to  go  out  again.    Prpf^QMl 
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rt  themselves  in  tlieir  offices,  and  work  up  with  haid  thinklag 
what  Utile  vitality  Ihey  derive  from  fraperfectly  digested  food.  Bu«t- 
ncM  men  Biirk  to  their  conn  ting- rooms  with  as  grwt  poitinacily  as  ibe 
bull-dog  hangs  to  the  nose  of  a  stag,  and  expend  their  nervous  forces 
in  businesa-planning,  and  belaboring  their  brains  with  long  columns  of 
flgurcB.  Willi  such  practices  in  vogue,  the  stone,  tlio  brick,  the  mor- 
tar, Ilic  double  nindow-sashes,  the  weather-strips,  etc.,  which  sre 
devised  hy  cunning  liands  to  protect  us  from  the  storms  of  winter,  and 
to  shelter  us  from  the  oppressive  heat  and  dust  of  summer,  form  so 
many  barriers  belwpen  msn  witliin  and  the  liealth-giving  element  wilh- 
out.  Witli  stoves  anrl  hot-air  furnaces  to  furnish  heal  lo  destroy  what 
little  life  ihe  conOuDd  atmosphere  originally  possessed,  he  breathes  over 
Hid  over  a  few  hundred  cubic  feel  of  air,  as  if  It  were  an  expensive 
commodity  delivered  at  the  door  hy  the  conscienceless  express  com~ 
panles,  instead  of  the  free  gift  of  Nature,  which  can  be  had  by  opening 
a  door  or  window. 

Besides  ojiening  our  houses  for  the  ingress  of  pure  air,  owr  clothes 
should  not  be  made  of  such  watciproof  material  ns  to  exclude  ll. 
Besides  going  out  to  parks,  cleanly  streets,  and  the  country  for  it,  an 
air-bath  before  going  to  bed  Is  an  excellent  promoter  of  sleep.  Dr. 
Pranklln  found  this  so  ;  and  many  philosophical  men  an<i  women  now- 
adays  take  Blr-bBtbs,  An  ialelligent  woman  Informed  me  that  slm 
could  not  sleep  without  spending  an  hour  in  a  nude  slate  in  a  wcll- 
ventilaled  room  before  retiring.  This  may  appear  a  little  Inconsistent 
with  Dr.  Ilall's  suggestion  as  to  making  haste  into  bed  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  many  people  who  would  be  bencSled  by  this  prac- 
tice. Such,  for  Instance,  as  ore  full  of  blood  and  animal  caloric  ;  and 
those  who,  instead  of  experiencing  a  chill,  would  find  simply  a  sense  of 
coolness  creeping  over  the  skin,  followed  hy  a  reaction  immediately 
after  covering  up  warmly.  It  would  not  do  with  the  thermometer  at 
40*,  but  would  answer  at  a  temperature  of  68°.  70".  or  73*.  We  breathe 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  as  well  as  by  the  lungs.  These  micro- 
scopic lungs  cannot  be  safely  Insulated  from  the  air. 

Especially  Mhould  the  sick-room  be  well -ventilated.  Not  only 
should  the  air  therein  be  cautiously  changed  In  Inclement  seasons,  but 
disinfectants  should  be  freely  used.  It  is  not  diSlcult  to  obtain  these, 
nor  are  they  expensive.  A  Inrge  bowl  of  water  standing  by  Ihe  bedside 
wilt  absorb  an  immense  quantity  of  impure  gases.  "  Few,"  remarks  a 
writer,  "  are  aware  of  the  valuable  antiseptic  properties  of  charcoal  Id 
the  sick-room,  or  of  lis  purifying  effects  in  crowded  citambers.  A 
docen  pieces,  the  size  of  a  haxei-nut,  placed  in  a  saucer  or  soup-plate. 
dally  moistened  with  boiling  water,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  have 
gathered  their  own  weight  in  Impure  air.  At  the  end  of  Iha  sixth  day 
Ihej  should  be  renewed,  and  the  infected  onea  burned,  as  In  caaea  of 
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disease  they  have  gathered  the  poisonous  exhalations,  and  are,  there- 
fore, no  longer  without  danger."  In  sickness  or  health,  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  pure  air,  and  as  it  comes  to  us  without  money  and 
without  cost,  it  is  one  of  those  priceless  blessings  which  the  poor  may 
enjoy  as  well  as  the  rich.  Let  us  all  have  plenty  of  it.  Next,  let  me 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 

Sunshine. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  potato  is  put  into  a  warm  cellar  with  one  small 
window,  the  potato  will  sprout,  and  that  the  leading  vine  will  nm 
along  the  floor  of  the  cellar  until  it  reaches  the  window,  when  it  will 
make  directly  for  it,  and  continue  to  grow  in  that  direction  as  long  as 
it  can  support  itself.  House-plants  instinctively  turn  their  leaves 
toward  the  windows,  thirsty  for  sunlight.  A  running  vine  planted  in  a 
shady  locality  seems  almost  to  possess  intelligence  in  creeping  around 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  fall  upon  it.  Now,  shall  not  mankind 
be  as  wise  as  the  plant,  or  as  sagacious  as  the  potato  ? 

Dr.  Hoore,  the  metaphysician,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  sunlight, 
says  that :  **  A  tadpole,  confined  in  darkness,  would  never  become  a 
frog ;  an  infant,  being  deprived  of  heaven's  free  light,  will  grow  into  a 
shapeless  idiot  instead  of  a  beautiful  and  responsible  being.  Hence," 
continues  the  same  writer,  "in  the  deep,  dark  gorges  and  ravines  of 
the  Swiss  Yalais,  where  the  direct  sunshine  never  reaches,  the  hideous 
prevalence  of  idiocy  startles  the  traveller.  It  is  a  strange  melancholy 
idiocy.  Many  of  the  citizens  are  incapable  of  articulate  speech.  Some 
are  deaf ;  some  are  blind  ;  some  labor  under  all  these  privations ;  and 
all  are  misshapen  in  every  part  of  the  body.  I  believe  there  is  in  all 
places  a  marked  difference  in  the  health  fulness  of  houses  according  to 
their  aspect  with  regard  to  the  sun,  and  those  are  decidedly  the  most 
healthful,  other  things  being  equal,  in  which  all  the  rooms  are,  during 
some  part  of  the  day,  fully  exposed  to  the  direct  light.  Epidemics 
attack  inhabitants  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  and  totally  exempt 
those  on  the  other ;  and  even  in  epidemics  such  as  ague,  the  morbid 
influence  is  often  thus  partial  in  its  labors." 

Sunlight  not  only  imparts  vital  magnetism  to  the  extent  of  prevent- 
ing disease,  but  it  has  been  resorted  to  with  success  as  a  curative  agent. 
One  of  our  journals  commenting  upon  the  healing  influence  of  light, 
remarks  that,  *'Sir  James  Wylie,  physician  to  one  of  the  Emperors  of 
Russia,  attentively  studied  the  effects  of  light  as  a  curative  agent  in  the 
hospitals  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  he  discovered  that  the  number  of  pa- 
tients who  were  cured  in  rooms  properly  lighted,  was  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  those  conflned  in  dark  rooms.  This  led  to  a  complete  re- 
form in  lighting  the  hospitals  of  Russia,  and  with  the  most  beneficial 
resulta.    In  all  cities  visited  by  the  cholera,  it  was  univerally  found 
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that  tlie  greatest  Dumber  of  deaths  took  place  in  narrow  slreets.  and 
DD  lUe  sides  of  those  having  a  northern  cuposure,  where  the  Bolutary 
beams  of  the  sun  were  excluded.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  soutliem 
slopes  of  mouDtains  arc  hclIcr  developed,  and  more  hcaJtbj  Iban  Ihoae 
vho  live  ou  the  northern  sides  ;  while  those  who  dwell  In  secluded  val- 
lejs  are  gencrallj  subject  lo  peculiar  diseases  and  deformjttcs. 

"The  different  results  above  mentioned  are  due  to  tho  agency  of 
light,  without  a  full  supply  of  which,  plants  and  animals  maintain  but 
a  sickly  and  feeble  existence.  Eminent  physicians  have  observed  that 
partially  detormed  children  have  been  restored  by  exposure  lo  the  sun 
and  the  open  air.  As  scrofula  la  most  prevalcut  among  the  children 
of  the  poor  in  crowded  cities,  this  is  attributed,  by  many  persons,  to 
their  living  In  dark  and  confined  houses — such  diseases  being  most  com- 
mon among  those  residing  in  underground  icnementa." 

Id  scrofulous  affections  and  bodily  deformities,  Dr.  Edwards  ad- 
vised isolation  la  tbo  open  air,  and  nudity  where  It  would  not  be  In- 
CompatlLlo  with  comfort,  as  calculated  to  restore  tho  sufferer.  People 
having  a  consumptive  diathesis,  or  those  having  a  consumptive  ancei- 
tiy,  should  pay  particular  attention,  in  the  choice  of  a  location  for  a 
dwelling,  to  select  one  which  has  a  southern  exposure.  Sick  people 
■re  loo  apt  to  be  regardlcas  of  their  surroundings,  and  depend  entirely 
upon  their  pfaysiciaD  to  cure  them.  X  thoughtful  man,  when  he  is 
aSccIcd  with  illness,  will  seek  to  discover  the  cause,  and  also  the  In- 
fluences surrounding  him  which  may  aggravate  the  complaint.  On 
making  an  lavestigatloD,  he  may  not  only  find  that  his  rooms  are  not 
well  ventilated  ;  that  the  location  is  not  free  from  swampy  dampness  ; 
but  that  bis  dwelling  Is  so  situated  behind  hills,  or  under  so  much 
■bade,  as  to  entirely  shut  him  In  from  tho  light  of  tho  sun.  Discovering 
these  disadvantageous  conditions,  he  should  at  any  sacrifice  of  business 
or  property,  If  ho  values  health  and  life,  betake  himself  to  some  spot 
where  he  may  secure  all  of  nature's  agencies  for  his  recovery. 

People  living  In  or  owning  houses  with  vcrandaa  can  have  no  idea. 
without  trying  it.  how  much  health  and  pleasure  may  be  derived  from 
enclosing  the  latter  In  glass.  I  had  lo  live  over  half  a  century  before 
finding  It  out.  Aty  city  residence,  which  is  almost  wholly  occupied 
with  my  professional  business,  does  not  admit  of  this  Improvement,  but 
I  have  it  and  enjoy  it  at  my  country  home,  eighteen  miles  from  the 
dty,  the  house  having  a  auutheru  frontage. 

On  the  coldest  days  of  winter  when  the  sun  shines,  the  thermom- 
tterwill  rise  In  such  an  enclosure  from  S0°  lo  30*,  and  when  the  tem- 
perature outside  Is  not  below  id'  one  can  usually  enjoy  sitting  In  IL  It 
li  a  aavlag  of  fuel  as  well  as  a  builder  of  health.  You  who  have  a 
veranda  should  try  it  If  you  have  nut  done  so  already.  The  enclosure 
ahotild  be  so  constnicted  that  It  can  tic  cially  removed  In  warm  weather 
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n  of  the  cold  seasoil. 


uid  stored  In  some  coaTenieiiL  place  until  [he  n 
It  should  have  windows  for  TentilatioD. 

Occaslon&llj,  some  one  daily  exposed  to  Ibe  sun  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, geta  KD  OTCTdose«f  the  curative  agent,  and  boa  an  attack  of  sun- 
stroke. All  active  medicines  are  injurious  taken  In  overdoses  ;  but 
sometimes  the  sud'b  heal  Is  censured  for  what  bad  habits  Imve  tnduced. 
If  a  man  eats  and  drinks  excesslvcl;,  or  fires  bis  blood  with  "cam- 
pheoe  ■whiskey,"  he  1b  more  liable  than  anybody  else  to  have  suostroke. 

Fis.  M. 


Some  medlcinea  become  injurious  by  mixing,  nnd  it  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  the  pure  sunlight  would  mix  well  with  t)ic  vile  drinks  of  our 
low  groggeries.  As,  however,  the  lightnings  of  heaven  sometimes  kill 
Innocent  people,  continuous  exposure  to  a  eutnmcr'g  sun  may,  in  somo 
cases,  strike  down  sober,  temperate  men.  To  avoid  this,  those  who  are 
compelled  to  work  in  the  sunlight  during  the  hottest  days  of  the  year, 
mnild  do  well  to  wear  a  wet  napkin  or  handkerchief  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  under  the  bat.  The  farmer  or  gardener  has  something  still  bet- 
ter In  the  cabbage-leaf  which  may  be  dipped  In  water  and  worn  tn 
the  same  way.  It  should  be  said  In  this  connection  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun  alone  can  hardly  cause  sunstroke.    As  already  remarked  tn 
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toother  diapter,  Ihe  almospbero  must  be  so  humid  as  to  Interfere  with 
eleetrital  rndialion  from  tlie  liody  to  Induce  the  malady.  In  some  of 
the  wannest  rlimcs  irhrre  the  atmosphere  Ii  dry,  sunstroke  Is  not 
known.  Dr.  Banborn,  in  the  Briluk  Medieal  and  Surgical  Joarnal, 
snys  that  ■'BiriasU  (beat  stroke)  la  unknown  lu  many  of  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  world."  He  seems  to  think  it  Is  produced  by  a  xpcriSc 
jjemi.  If  so,  the  bud  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  trouble  except  to  pro. 
dues  the  neressary  warmth  to  promote  the  life  and  activity  of  such 
genn.    My  own  view  of  it,  however,  has  already  been  Indicated. 

Actual  sunstroke  requires  stimulanta  to  he  applied,  and  not  bleed- 
ing or  debilitating  medicines  as  in  the  treatment  of  apoplexy.  A  vrtler 
remarks  that  It  "  resembles  apoplexy  la  some  of  its  external  fcaturcR, 
and  Is  often  mistaken  for  it,  but  In  tnilh  la  very  different  ;  the  brain 
Ib  not  coageatM  as  In  that  diseaao  ;  no  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  on  the 
brain's  surface  ;  the  patient  Is  pale,  cold,  and  qulc^  ;  or,  aa  Is  often  the 
case,  he  is  convulsed  and  has  tremors  Ilka  one  in  delirium  tremens,  both 
on  approaching  and  recovering  from  Insensibility — his  pulse  weak, 
quick,  and  frequent,  100  to  100.  On  tlio  contrary.  In  apoplexy  he  Is 
fluahed,  heaving,  and  alerlorous,  or  his  breathing  is  very  hard— pulse 
full,  strong,  and  slow."  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  true 
causes  of  sunstroke,  let  no  one  bo  afraid  of  aunshloe  because  of  occs- 
aional  coses  of  this  kltxl  of  prostration. 

If  statistics  could  ho  obtained  regarding  those  who  ille  directly  or 
Indirectly  from  want  of  sunshine,  we  should  find  that  this  clssa  would 
cumber  a  thousand  to  one  who  dies  of  an  overdose.  People  In  the 
country  are  apt  to  hnry  themsclvca  beneath  the  foliage  of  shrubs  aad 
Ireca.  and  bid  deflance  U>  the  few  rays  that  do  penetrate,  by  closing  the 
blinds  which  shelter  the  parlor  windows.  Mechanics  and  a  great  many 
of  the  business  men  in  cities,  are  contented  to  pursue  their  avocations 
all  day  by  ga«llt;ht.  There  Is  said  to  be  an  olScc  in  Nassau  Street,  In 
thla  cily,  the  window  of  which  la  so  shut  In  by  its  contiguity  to  another 
hullding,  that  the  sunlight  never  enters  it  ;  and  that  every  ono  who  haa 
occupied  It  for  the  past  ten  or  flfleen  years,  died  of  consumption. 

People  who  break  away  from  their  business  for  summer  recreation, 
and  make  tours  to  the  watering-places,  think  that  they  derive  great 
advantage  from  change  of  air.  It  Is  true  that  they  do.  The  qualities 
of  the  air  are  greatly  modlflcd  and  affected  by  the  geological  formations 
beneath  the  surface,  and  the  vegetable  products  which  present  them* 
selvM  above  ;  so  that  one  cannot  breathe  the  air  of  any  of  these 
locations,  without  extracting  certain  properties  which  the  system 
requires.  In  this  way.  Aange  of  air  frequently  proves  highly  bene- 
Oclal ;  hut  often  benefiu  ana  attributed  to  this  cause,  which  are  re*lly 
due  to  exposure  to  sunlight.  When  people  allow  the  sun  to  paint  thdr 
faces  brown,  torpid  livers  arc  less  liable  to  paint  them  yellow. 
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Qood  Temper 

And,  I  might  also  add,  a  clear  conscience,  are  necessary  for  thd 
preservation  of  health ;  but,  in  my  essay  on  the  "  Violation  of  the 
Moral  Nature,"  all  has  been  said  tnat  need  be  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  conscience  free  from  a  sense  of  self-accusation  and 
remorse.  I  will,  however,  say  something  in  this  place  about  good  tem» 
per  and  its  beneficial  effects  upon  the  system.  Just  exactly  to  that 
degree  in  which  men  and  women  are  improved  by  a  cheerful,  unpreju- 
diced condition  of  mind,  they  are  physically  injured  by  a  morose, 
bigoted,  and  selfish  habit  of  thought.  Anger,  jealousy,  envy,  distrust, 
and  personal  dislikes,  all  tend  to  induce  nervous  diseases.  When  the 
white  man  hates  the  Indian  ;  when  the  Irishman  detests  the  colored 
man ;  when  the  Christian  despises  the  Jew ;  when  the  Yankee  feels 
like  fighting  the  "cockney ;"  when  the  Hindoo,  laboring  under  preju- 
dice of  caste,  will  not  associate  with  the  European ;  when  the  Moham- 
medan regards  the  Christian  as  a  hog ;  when  a  full-blooded  African 
disdains  to  associate  with  a  mulatto  or  quadroon  ;  there  are  certain 
mental  emotions  experienced,  which  contort  the  features  and  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  system.  The  indications  of  such  feeling  are 
at  once  conveyed  to  the  face,  and,  to  some  extent,  leave  their  impress 
on  the  facial  muscles,  giving  to  the  individual  habitually  indulging 
therein,  a  countenance  more  or  less  disagreeable.  They  make  themselves 
felt  upon  the  nervous  system,  by  irritating  it,  and  disturbing  the  har- 
monious circulation  of  the  nervous  forces.  They  also  impair  digestion 
and  interfere  with  the  healthy  action  of  the  liver. 

Chronic  grumblers  are  never  really  well.  They  cannot  be.  They 
keep  their  sensitive  nerves  constantly  vibrating  with  discordant  emo- 
tions ;  yet  grumbling  is  indulged  in  by  people  of  all  religions  ahd 
nationalities.  The  farmer  leans  over  his  fence  and  grumbles  about  his 
crops.  Showers  have  been  too  frequent  and  the  ground  is  too  wet ;  or 
a  drought  is  scorching  his  growing  vegetables.  The  tradesman  grum- 
bles because  trade  is  too  dull;  or,  when  customers  are  coming  in 
numerously,  he  grumbles  because  of  overwork.  Even  the  parson 
grumbles  because  his  parishioners  fail  to  "  come  to  time  "  in  requiting 
him  for  his  labors  in  the  pulpit.  Grumbling  gives  the  features  a 
pinched,  "sour-milk  '*  appearance  ;  vitiates  the  gastric  juices,  and  dries 
up  the  secretions.  These  effects  are  only  just  penalties  on  the  person 
who  allows  his  temper  to  be  thus  disturbed ;  but  his  innocent  family 
and  friends  suffer  with  him,  as  they  are  kept  in  a  perpetual  "nettle," 
and  this  induces  nervous  derangements  in  them.  Many  a  good  wife 
has  been  worn  into  her  grave  by  a  grumbling  husband  ;  and  many  a 
good  husband  has  been  driven  from  intimate  association  with  his 
family  by  a  fault-finding  wife.    The  children  in  either  case  are  brought 
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ttp  )n  m  hot-bed  of  discontoDl,  nhich  raakcs  lU  Imprtas  flrsl  r 
buof  ancy  of  Ihoir  young  spiriU.  iind  then  on  tlieir  nervous  bj«Icuih, 

Petulunce  Is  worse  llinn  grumbling.  Many  people  arc  like  snap- 
ping bugs.  tliBl  cinniil  lie  louchcil  witliout  snapping  ;  or  like  ralllc- 
anakcs.  Ihat  canoot  )>c  looked  at  wiLlioui  hissing  from  their  throats  and 
rattling  th^ir  bones.  Such  folks  are  said  to  t>o  "  full  of  bile  ;"  but  the 
petulance  cau.ws  the  bilious  condition,  instead  of  the  latter  causing  llii' 
petulance.  Petulance  often  causes  hysteria  among  women,  uod  hypit- 
cboadriasis  among  men.  Arlemus  Ward  said  that  "0.  Washington 
never  slopped  over."  Petulant  mim  oud  women  are  constantly  slop- 
ping over,  and  there  is  no  nervous  rest  or  happiness  for  tliose  who  get 
bespattcretl  nilh  their  venomous  ullerances.  Even  dogs  stand  about 
them  willi  ears  and  tail  down,  and  with  an  Increased  susceptibility  to 
distcmjier  and  hydrophobia.  Perfect  health  is  incompatible  with  a 
petulant  disposition,  and  cannot  be  maintained  by  those  who  are  com- 
pclled  to  associate  intimately  with  petulant  people. 

'  Violent  temper  ia  worse  than  petulance.  It  Uatisolulely  dangerous 
to  life  as  well  as  to  health.  I  have  known  people  to  bring  on  attacks 
of  hemorrhage  by  indulging  in  explosive  anger.  Such  tempestuous 
emotion  causes  congestion.  At  such  momenta  the  blood  presses  the 
brain,  and  Jumps  violently  through  the  delicate  machinery  of  the  heart ; 
It  unduly  Alls  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  lungs  ;  It  completely  arresM 
digestion,  and  suspends  biliary  secretion.  All  the  vital  machinery  is 
clogged  with  the  undue  presence  of  the  perturbed  vascular  fluids. 

People  who  have  naturally  good  temper  deserve  no  credit  for  being 
habitually  good-natured  ;  but  those  who  have  a  fretful  disposition  or 
violent  temper,  are  censurable  for  indulging  in  grumhling  or  mge. 
There  is  no  work  so  necessary  and  ennobling  as  that  of  rooting  out 
Inherited  bad  qualities.  A»  soon  as  they  are  discovered  the  work 
should  begin  in  earnest,  nor  should  it  lie  suspended  till  they  are  com- 
pletely eradicated.  If  the  aspiration  for  moral  pcrfeclion  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prompt  this  eJfort,  then  selflshncfis  should,  for  ever^  one 
desires  to  have  health,  and  Ibis  is  not  pcrmnuently  compatible  with  the 
lodulgenee  of  an  irritable  or  violent  temper.  Move  around  good- 
naturedly.  Let  your  soul  shine  out  as  brightly  as  the  sua  at  nuOD-d&y. 
It  will  warm  yourself  nithin,  and  all  those  whom  you  hold  dear  with- 
out. It  will  promote  harmony  of  Bctic)n  in  your  Intricate  phyrical 
machinery,  and  make  ull  riiwut  you  Imppy  and  more  nearly  healthy. 

Keep  the  Feel  Wai^. 

Almost  every  reader  of  this  book  is  undouhledty  aware  of  the 
prevalence  of  cold  feet.  You,  who  are  at  this  moment  perusing  these 
pages,  may  have  cold  feet,  and  think  this  condition  of  little  c 
quence.    Ton  know  your  neighbor  across  the  way  Is  affeGte4  b 
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same  way ;  and  perhaps  you  know  hardly  any  one  who  is  not  sub- 
ject to  cold  feet,  at  least  during  the  winter.  The  husband  often  joikep 
his  wife  in  the  presence  of  friends,  "  that  her  feet  are  like  Icicles,"  and 
the  lerity  which  follows  shows  the  entire  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  popular  mind,  of  the  serious  character  of  the  impaired  circula- 
tion which  is  indicated  by  this  affection.  When  there  is  little  blood  in 
the  extremities,  where  do  you  suppose  that  fluid  is  ?  It  is  certainly 
confined  within  the  skin  somewhere.  Perhaps  it  has  not  occurred  to 
your  mind  that  the  frequent  headaches  with  which  you  are  affected, 
arise  from  an  undue  supply  of  blood  in  the  head ;  or,  that  you  have 
fluttering  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  from  a  pressure  of  the  fluid  in 
that  organ  ;  or,  that  the  pain  in  your  right  side  proceeds  from  the  con- 
gestion of  blood  in  your  liver ;  or  that  an  affection  of  your  lungs  or 
stomach  is  caused  by  a  pressure  of  blood  in  them.  There  is  really  no 
such  thing  as  computing  the  number  of  those  who  die  annually  from 
cold  feet,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  from  diseases  induced  by  con- 
gestion of  some  vital  part,  or  parts,  at  the  expense  of  the  feet,  which 
are  left  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood.  Although  cold  feet  do 
not  directly  kill  the  patient,  warm  feet  would  cure  him,  and  the  invalid 
dies  because  this  equilibrium  in  the  circulation  is  not  established.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  into  the  cause  of  cold  feet.  It  is  probably  known 
to  most  intelligent  readers  that  the  healthy  action  of  the  heart,  and  of 
all  the  arteries  and  capillaries,  is  dependent  upon  a  generous  supply  of 
nervous  stimulus  ;  and  this  nervous  stimulus,  I  have  already  shown  to 
be  a  kind  of  animal  magnetism  or  electricity.  Whenever,  then,  the 
vital  forces  become  deficient  in  the  extremities,  there  is  an  insufficiency 
of  nervous  stimulus  given  to  them,  and  the  arteries  and  capillaries 
become,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  sluggish  in  their  action  ;  and 
this  failure  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries  to  perform  their  functions  in 
the  extremities,  leads  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  in  the  feet,  just 
as  a  defective  pump  will  give  an  inadequate  supply  of  water  to  a 
country  kitchen.  The  blood  may  be  too  thick,  or  it  may  be  loaded 
with  impurities  ;  still  if  the  arterial  and  capillary  action  is  sustained  by 
an  abundant  supply  of  nervous  or  magnetic  force,  the  blood  keeps 
moving  to  the  feet  and  the  toes  are  made  warm  by  the  presence  of  an 
abundance  of  blood.  It  is  true,  however,  that  if  the  blood  is  in  a  dis- 
eased state  its  circulation  to  the  extremities  is  retarded,  unless  Nature 
supplies  a  sufficiently  increased  nervous  stimulus  to  off-set  this  diffi- 
culty. This  qualification  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  accuracy  of 
my  first  statement  as  to  the  cause  of  cold  feet ;  for  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  nervous  forces  must  precede  the  blood  circulation,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  it,  and  that  any  means  which  may  be  used  to  supply, 
divert,  or  stimulate  these  lorces  in  the  bloodless  part  will,  if  followed 
up  with  reasonable  patience,  result  in  a  cure. 
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To  preeerre  the  warmth  of  the  feet,  one  of  tho  flret  things  neces- 
ury  is,  to  keep  Iheni  warmly  drcHsed.  T  have  alluded  In  the  csbb;  on 
"  The  Clothca  We  Wear."  and  also  in  a  preceding  easay  of  this  chapter 
to  the  Imponaoce  of  drcasiog  the  feel  aad  cxircmitics  as  warmly  as  the 
shoulders  and  chest  are  dressed.  The  Dcxl  tliiug  to  bo  observed  is  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  harmoiiy  and  force  of  nervous  action  la  the  arteries 
uod  capillaries  of  the  feet  by  too  niui'b^r«  wannlh.  Holding  the  feet 
habitually  to  the  slove,  grate,  rcglsLer.  or  flrcplttce,  will  induce  cold 
feel,  even  in  those  who  arc  not  subject  to  them,  by  relaxing  the  capil- 
laries and  arteries,  and  destroying  the  liarmoay  of  that  nervous  action 
which  in  health  is  ever  busy  In  moving  tho  blood  through  its  nalurtti 
channels,  whether  we  arc  wrapped  in  unconscious  slumber,  or  engaged 
to  tho  festivities  of  the  dance.  Kabituatly  bathing  the  feet  in  warm 
water  will  also,  Id  time,  produce  arterial  and  capillary  relaxation  in  the 
extremities.  Those  who  occasionally  have  cold  feel,  and  resort  to  hot- 
water  fool-baths  to  cure  them,  obtain  momentary  relief,  but  the  diffi- 
culty 1b  made  worse  and  worse  every  lime  the  hot  baih  is  resoried  to. 
If  there  existed  in  all  cases  constitutional  vitality  enough,  cold-water 
foot-baths  would  be  excellent  treatment  for  cold  feet,  as  hot  water 
really  is  for  uocomforlubly  hot  feet ;  for  Iho  reaction  from  cold  baths 
is  warmth,  nud  the  reacUoo  from  hot  baths  Is  coldness.  In  a  great 
many,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  vitality  Is  too  low  to  effect  a 
warm  reaction  when  cold  is  applied  ;  while  the  less  vitality  a  person 
has,  the  more  certain  are  hot  water  applications  to  produce  a  cold  reac- 
tion. Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  popular  habits  are  entirely  wrong 
in  the  management  of  cold  feet. 

By  this  time,  some  fair  reader  Is  mi'ntally  Inquiring,  "  What  am  I 
to  do,  doctor  1  I  must  not  put  my  feet  to  the  fire,  nor  Into  warm 
water,  and  I  cannot  go  to  sleep  with  cold  feet."  Now,  yon  wilt  laugh 
when  I  tell  you  ;  but  it  you  will  try  It,  jou  will  In  less  than  ten  days 
tilew  me  for  the  suggestion.  It  Is  simply  this:  Have  some  kind  friend, 
tor  about  twenty  minutes  or  halt  an  hour,  every  evening,  hold  yout 
feet  In  his  or  her  hands  as  represented  In  the  cut  on  page  810. 

The  shoes  mUEt  remain  on,  and  morocco,  or  other  leather.  Is  better 
than  cloth.  Place  the  feel  In  the  lap  of  your  friend,  and  have  him  or 
litr  place  the  hands  over  them,  so  that  the  palms  will  rest  upon  tho 
toes  and  instep,  while  tho  thumbs  and  fingers  grasp  the  soles  of  tho 
shoes  with  Bufllcient  flnnness  to  exclude  the  air  from  between  the  hands 
and  the  parts  of  the  sboes  covered  by  the  hands.  In  this  way  preserve 
the  gravp  Immovably,  with  a  gentle,  bul  nut  pinching  pressure,  until 
the  feet  become  warm,  which  will  nol  require  many  minutes.  This 
method  Is  invaluable  because  It  imparts  magnetic  warmth,  which  acts 
a»  a  tonic  to  the  arteries  and  capillaries  ;  It  diverts  the  nervous  clrcuk- 
tioa  to  IhQ  extremities  by  that  Inevitable  iulurchange  of  animal  mag- 
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BCtiiB  wUch  khrmjt  take*  pbee  1>«tv«B  two  penoos  whea  Ife^  an 
ia  ooBtACt :  ft  giTcs  to  tbe  ferl  bwhc  pennaaeiit  wmnntk  than  artlldd 
beat,  ach  wtnaing  improTuis  the  cooditkm  of  tbe  patinit  IimIimI  of 
Bakiof  It  wone :  and  it  ofien  ritalizes  oae  wbo  n  ddkiest  tn  ntrro— 
vftaUlj,  and  tbereb;  improves  tb«  genoal  beahh.  Tbe  fongeinf 
iiaaiim  will  Hifflce.  jt%  (till  more  coald  be  gireiL 

WbM)  MtDC  other  penoa  U  araQable,  tbe  fanafaaitd  aboald  not 
•mploT  tbe  wife,  Dor  the  wife  the  biuband.  to  do  this  feet-wanning 
becaoM  tbey  are  ao  tnqwotlj  in  contact  that  there  is  kaa  difference  fit 
tbdf  nagnetiMiu  tban  there  is  between  tboae  teas  famtliir,  and  COB- 


•eqnentlr  a  less  active  Interchange  of  magnetic  forces  during  the  pro- 
ceai.  One  of  the  opposite  sei  is  always  preferable  to  one  of  the  uuns 
■ex,  becauie  there  fa  a  greater  difference  between  tbe  magnetisms  of 
male  and  female  than  usuallj  exists  between  two  of  the  game  sex, 

Tbere  Is  still  another  vaj  of  warming  the  feel,  by  electricity, 
vliich  may  Iw  pursued  by  those  who  have  no  frii-nd?  to  talce  sufficient 
Interert  In  them  to  admit  of  their  adopting  Ilie  first  method  proposed. 
It  la  to  put  on  thin-soled  slippers,  and  scuff  the  feel,  without  raising 
them,  repeatedly  over  a  woollen  carpet,  in  a  room  comfortably  warm, 
atid  to  continue  the  exercise  until  the  feet  become  burning  hot.  This 
abould  be  repeated  aa  often  aa  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  oftener,  If  con- 
venieDt,  until  a  good  circulation  I*  eat&blisbed.    This  process  will  qo^ 
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KCompUah  the  object  u  Bpeedily,  nor  will  It  so  greatly  beaeflt  tlie 
general  health,  as  the  plan  prcTlousty  advised  ;  but  ft  is  tiiconiparablj 
better  In  every  n^pect  than  Sre  warmth,  or  the  immersion  of  the  feet 
Id  hot  naler. 

Wariniog  Ihem  by  the  sun  Is  to  bo  commended.  When  the  wife 
sjta  down  lo  bcr  sewing  or  the  husband  lo  rta<l  his  newspa[)er,  a  window 
should  be  sought  where  a  full  stream  of  sunlight  falls  Id.  The  feet, 
clothed  as  if  for  walking,  should  be  so  placed  as  lo  allow  the  sunshine 
to  fall  upon  them,  and  even  up  to  the  knees.  You  cannot  know  until 
you  tiy  it,  bow  delightful  and  beneficial  Ibis  pnicllce  Is  If  you  suffer 
habitually  from  cold  feet. 

I  will  add  one  more  suggestion  on  fect-warmlng.  Those  who  have 
plenty  of  vitality  and  aro  nevertheless  affected  with  cold  feet,  can 
generally  restore  active  clrculalioa  In  the  extremities  by  springing 
out  of  bed  every  morning,  dashing  the  feet  Inio  cold  waler  for  a 
moment,  wiping  them  dry,  returning  lo  bed  and  remoJniiig  there  wllh 
plenty  of  covering  u|x>a  the  feet  until  they  become  warm.  Id  con- 
clusion, I  will  say,  that  I  have  not  patentetl  any  of  the  proposed 
plans,  and  cousequcnlly  there  Is  no  expeo«o  In  making  the  experiment. 
Perhaps  the  cheapness  of  the  treatment  is  Its  only  objection,  as  people 
are  apt  to  undervalue  that  which  costs  nothing. 

Other  Suggestion* 

For  the  prevention  of  iliAease  may  be  found  in  various  parts  of  this 
volume,  and  especially  in  the  chapter  immediately  preceding,  to  which 
this  is  simply  a  correlative.  It  would  be  supererogatoiy  to  make  this 
chapter  as  complete  as  the  subject  would  require  if  the  one  on  the 
"  Causes  of  Nervous  and  Blood  Derangements  "  were  omitted.  Then, 
again,  in  matter  coming  after  this,  on  chronic  maladies,  marriage,  etc., 
hints  on  the  prevfulion  of  disciuic  M'ill  naturally  flud  expression  where 
inflmiitiea  growing  out  of  pbysical  or  social  discord  are  treated  upon. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  with  its  seeming  incom- 
pleleucss,  the  author  takes  consolalion  in  the  belief  that  the  reader  will 
find  somewhere  In  the  pages  of  this  volume,  the  Infurmatloo  which 
may  possibl/  be  sought  and  uot  found  in  the  easays  herein  picacntcU. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COMMON-SENSE  REMEDIES. 


AVISG  glanced  at  ihe  proximate  and  nunjr 
;  of  the  remote  cnuscs  of  dUease,  and  made 
)nic  suggestions  for  their  prevention,  next 
In  order  is  a  consideration  of  approprlata 
remedies.  Id  pointing  out  and  commcnUng 
oil  these,  I  expect  to  encounter  the  criticism 
of  old-school  physicians,  and  some  opposi- 
tion from  the  ncvi. 
n  often  asked  the  question  :  "To  what  school  of 
mcdictue  do  you  heloug  1 "  What  docs  it  matter  T  I 
bavo  been  a  diligcot  pupil  of  all  the  old  masters,  and 
have  investigated  all  ayslcms.  I  am  now  adcTOtcd  pupil 
ot  Nature  ;  intuition  is  my  counsellor ;  couimoD -sense  my 
phannaeopceia.  In  other  words,  I  am  ijidependenl — bound  by  the 
tenets  of  no  narrow  medical  association,  and  consequently  prejudiced 
against  no  new  discovery  which  can  be  made  subservient  to  suffering 
humanity.  Whatever  I  find  in  earth,  air,  water,  aod  science,  useful  »a 
remedial  agents,  I  appropriate,  atid  resort  thereto,  wbeu  occasion 
demands,  without  fear  of  being  confronted  by  a  conservative  brother 
who  sees  merit  In  nothing  nhich  has  not  the  sanction  of  antiquily. 

I  have  wasted  much  lime  in  the  exploration  of  what  Is  Inappro- 
priately termed  medical  science,  but  have  always  found  instruction  and 
entertainment  In  the  great  book  of  Nature.  The  literary  productions 
of  old-BcbooI  writers  are  often  interesting  and  contain  much  sophislry  ; 
Nature  is  refreshing  and  pregnant  with  truth. 

Hippocrates  flourished  over  eighteen  hundred  years  before  the 
modem  science  (T)  of  medicine  was  founded.  He  was  even  unacquainted 
with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  yet  he  was  styled  the  "  father  of 
medicine,"  and  his  success  in  curing  disease  so  elicited  the  superstition 
of  the  ancients,  that  many  of  Ihem  believed  he  slayed  the  plague  of 
Athena.  Some  are  born  physicians.  Hippocrates  was.  Every  man 
possesses  a  special  talcDt  for  something,  and  he  who  becomes  a  doctor 
when  Nature  designed  him  for  a  reaper,  will  mow  down  human  belags 
wbeo  be  should  be  cutting  wheat. 
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Redfleld,  Ibe  pliyBiogDoroist,  boj-s  Ihat  lie  can  tell  who  aro  nstursl 
phfslcUns  by  thn  bones  In  the  face.  He  describes  iliem  as  men  haTing 
an  elevc.tlDD  ot  the  arch  of  the  cheek-bone,  called  the  zygomatic  arch. 
Be  sajB  that  one  poaseasing  this  peculiarity,  other  Lhings  being  equal, 
"is  not  onlj  inclined  to  study  and  practlue,  but  will  have  a  certaiu 
iastlncl  for  it,  which  will  mat crially  assist  hia  ecientiflc  knowledge." 
"Without  this  faculty,  and  its  sign,  in  a  superior  degree," continues 
that  popular  physiognomist,  "no  person  ever  attained  to  skill  and 
eminence  in  the  medical  profeaslon,  or  even  made  a  good  nurse." 
Wilh  regard  to  my  natural  quaiiflcations,  jay  Interested  reBdera  will 
pardon  mo  lor  saying  that,  besides  possessing  the  sign  Redfield  de- 
scribes, my  medical  proclivities  manifestttl  tlietnaclvea  at  an  early  ago. 
My  parents  often  reverted  to  my  boyhood,  when  pill-making,  etc., 
entered  conspicuously  Into  tbu  diversions  in  which  I  indulged,  and 
facetious  neighbors  after  seeing  llio  contents  of  my  juvenile  waistcoat 
dubbed  me  wilh  the  title  of  "  Doctor." 

T\'ith  these  reniarks,  prefatory  and  egotistic,  I  will  enter  upon  the 
legitimate  mission  of  this  chapter,  which  is  to  advocate  the  merits  «t 
those  classes  of  remedies  whicli  have  rendered  my  practice  so  eminently 
successful  and  popular,  and  to  expose  some  of  the  moet  prevalent 
medical  errors  of  the  day. 

Vezetable  Medicines. 

The  trees,  shrubs.  Sowers,  and  plants,  I  contend,  possess,  iti  ■ 
rcflncd  form,  all  the  medicinal  properties  ot  the  mineral  kingdom. 
Their  numerous  and  far-reaching  roots  span  rocks,  ramify  in  various 
strata  of  soil,  and  extract  from  good  old  mother  earth  her  hidden 
medicinal  treasures,  which  are  transposed  to  regions  of  rir,  light,  and 
lieat.  where  chemical  changes  are  effected  which  at  once  deprive  them 
of  Iheir  grosser  characteristics,  and  render  them  far  more  efflcaciotis 
and  harmless,  as  antidotes  for  human  InSrmltle*,  than  tbcy  can  possibly 
be  made  In  the  laboratory  of  the  most  skilful  chemist. 

It  is  said  that  "if  a  bone  be  bur1(-d  Just  beyond  and  a  lilllo  at  one 
Hide  of  a  root,  the  latter  will  turn  out  of  its  direct  course  and  go  in  pur- 
suit of  the  bone,  and  when  it  finds  It,  It  will  stop  and  send  out  nuraeroua 
little  fibres  which,  forming  a  net-work,  will  envelop  the  bone  ;  and 
when  all  the  nourishment  has  been  sucked  out  of  tl,  the  root  will  again 
pass  on  Its  way,  and  the  temporary  fibres  thrown  out  around  the  bone 
will  giaduaHy  disappear." 

Thus  the  InBcxiblo  relic  of  a  decomposol  carcass  may  bo  trans- 
formed Into  a  beautiful  flower  1  What  human  chemist  can  do  this  T 
And  yet  It  Is  trifllog,  compared  wlib  what  nature  is  daily  producing  In 
her  boundlass  laboratory.  Tlie  roots  of  herbage  and  trees  have  thu 
•amc  power  to  cilruct  Iho  useful  properties  of  minerals,  wsd,  tn  a 
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!,  d^r«  tbrir  mcTMlimn:!  fram  ib«  Tviotu  Encndioili  of  the 
■oCL  An  fDWtliRni  wrltTfiiiaiu.lhat  "Occorih«inc(t  rnnttrkaUe 
fmfMttka  of  [ilviu  b  tb»  povn-  vi;h  trhV.li  tb^  arr  «idov«d  of 
wIectiDg  Ibfir  fvy].  The  Kiil  conUint  Twioiu  kinds  of  aliiDnt  for 
nifntUiao,  tL'l  Ibi;  Ihtlv  flbrous  in^u  thai  fill  Ibr  fTonsd  select  from 
lt»<  whole,  vtd  irark  in.  tbrmigh  ibrir  mimite  opcvinrv  j-.i^  the  kjnd 
tuited  to  the  nature  r<f  the  plant  or  ine  to  which  Ibef  b«kii>g.  AD 
{(boU  wl|]  not  tfariTc  on  the  ume  kiH  anj  more  ibao  ail  anlmab 
will  lire  00  the  mate  kind  of  food.  Gran  sod  grain  mjuire  a  toil  that 
I    an    abundance    of 


Bllic*  or  flint."  The  soil  of 
nerefonishirv,  England,  liao 
genial  to  the  oak,  that  the 
tTtfn  U-iring  this  name  are 
callpl,  in  that  region.  "The 
we«ls  of  Hcrefonishire." 

Il  hi  Ihb  power  of  selecting 
Duirimi'Dt  which  render* 
plants  BO  various  in  their 
medicinal  properties.  When 
wc  reflect  that  the  earth  Is 
covered  with  an  endless  va- 
riety of  vegetable  products, 
no  two  of  which  possess  pre- 
cim-l}'  the  same  properties, 
bow  absurd  appcsrs  the  coo- 
duct  of  those  who  waoder 
from  the  vegetable  to  the 
mineral  world,  in  search  of 
rcraedial  agents.  Even  that 
gn-stlj  prized  mineral.  Iron, 
nhich  enters  so  extensively 
into  the  maUria  medica  of 
roodera  practilioncrs,  is  pos- 
sessed by  vegetables,  and 
may  be  administered  without 
mnrtlng  directly  to  the  mineral  kingdom  for  a  supply,  A  writer, 
remarking  upon  the  InElucnec  of  iron  on  vegetublcs,  says :  "  A  curious 
discovery  has  recently  been  msde  on  the  chalky  shores  of  France  and 
England.  Wbtrc  there  la  an  absence  of  Iron,  vegptation  has  a  scared 
U)d  blanched  appearance.  This  Is  entirely  removed,  it  appears,  by  tbc 
appllcstlon  of  s  solution  of  sulpbato  of  Iron.  Haricot  beang  watered 
with  this  lubstance,  acquired  an  additional  weight  of  sixty  per  cent.; 
mulberries,  procbcs,  pear*,  vines,  and  wheat  derive  advantages  from 
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thcRame  Ireatmeal.  Iq  the  cultivation  nf  cloTcr,  wonderrul  aclvaa- 
ritgci  have  becD  gained  by  the  appIIcalioD  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  on 
BrJisin  which  that  ingredient  Is  waatiog,  and  in  coses  where  it  is  desired 
to  produce  an  eartj  crop.''  Some  herbs  produce  the  properllos  of  iron 
to  such  an  ellenl  Iliat  thcf  arc  eaeilj  dctccti.-d  in  them,  and  Ihcsc  herbs, 
j-rowlag  on  soil  nhcru  iron  ore  is  found  in  grent  abundance^  Foutain  it 
■MfSclenllj  to  answer  all  the  mcdicinn)  purposM  of  tlio  mineral,  and  iu 
a  fDrm  much  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  tlie  oniioal  org&nUm  than 
tlial  worked  up  io  tlie  laboraloiy  of  the  clicmisL  Manj  oilier  minerals 
nrc  found  in  plants.  We  are  told  bjr  Itatin  Tcrmalc,  as  quolt-d  by  the 
Jiirue  Beientijbpte,  and  Irauslalod  hj  tho  LtUrary  Digut,  that  "  lithium 
accumulates  In  the  leaves  of  the  grape-vine,  In  tobacco,  and  In  the 
in^p«  itself.  Another  alkaline  metal,  which  accompanies  lithium  in 
almost  all  minerals,  but  in  smaller  quantity,  is  found  In  the  ashes  of  a 
large  number  of  varieties  of  tobacco,  in  coffee,  and  in  tes :  and  it  is 
very  abundant  in  the  beet,  whose  ashes  form  Ihc  most  advantageous 
BDurce  of  the  metal.  Although  the  presence  of  aluniioum  la  the  ashes 
of  vegetables  is  doubtful,  that  of  the  oxides  of  Iron  and  manganese  Is 
evident.  It  is  rare  that  we  burn  wood,  leaves,  or  nuts  without  seeing 
in  the  ashes  a  reddish  tinge  due  to  iron  oxide,  ond  a  greenish  hue  caused 
1  y  manganate  of  potash.  Zinc  exists  In  the  ashes  of  several  plants, 
notably  In  the  viola  ealaminaria,  whose  presence  in  fields  often  serves 
Rs  an  Indication  whereby  deposits  of  this  metal  may  be  found.  Bromine, 
iiidine,  and  chlorine,  which  are  metalloids,  are  found  in  composition 
with  the  alkaline  melals,  especially  in  marine  plants.  Even  to  tliisday, 
iodine,  used  ao  freely  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  Is  extracted  from  sea- 
weed, where  it  occurs  in  small  quantities.  Heyer,  of  Copenhagen,  was 
ihu  first  to  assert  that  the  grains  of  wheat  and  oats  contain  copper  as  a 
constituent  element.  Copper,  In  fact,  does  exist  in  these  cereals,  especi- 
ally in  their  hulls.  As  even  the  finest  bread  is  not  free  from  bran,  it  is 
evident  that  we  consume  copper.  It  should  be  noted  that  copper  may 
play  a  considerable  part  in  making  bread,  a  proportion  of  onethirtieih 
of  one  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper  being  suflicient  to  raise  a  moist 
flour."  The  vegelablc  kingdom  pmctically  steps  In  between  man  and 
tlie  mineral  world,  and  says :  "  Do  not,  0  man,  eat  dirt  or  the  crude 
indigestible  substances  that  are  found  therein.  I  will  send  my  roots 
deep  into  the  earth,  seek  out  the  medicines  buried  beneath  its  surface, 
filler  tbcm  through  my  fibres,  expose  them  to  the  magnetic  rays  of  the 
ripening  sun,  and  then  hand  them  over  to  you,  deprived  of  the  dregi 
that  would  otherwise  obstruct  the  wonderful  machinery  whereby  you 
move  and  exist." 

I  bare  already  alluded  to  tbo  imtlnct  of  plants  in  searching  out 
tmneB,  and  taking  from  them  llio  mineral  properties  tbey  possess.  A 
curioua  Illustration  of  this  Is  found  in  the  faet,  that  when  the  grave  of 
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Roger  Williams  was  opened  in  Providence,  many  years  ago.  it  was  dis- 
covered  that  the  roots  of  an  apple-tree  bad  struck  into  the  skull,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  spine,  had  branched  at  the  legs,  and  turned 
up  at  the  feet !  Besides  this  instinct  to  search  out  sustenance,  there  is 
evidence  that  vegetation  possesses  sensorial  power  to  some  degree. 
There  are  plants  which,  when  you  touch  their  leaves  in  the  most  gentle 
manner,  fall  to  the  ground  as  if  wilted  and  dead,  and  then  in  a  few 
moments  after  recover  their  usual  appearance.  There  are  flowers  which 
only  open  when  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  reach  out  from  the  east 
and  touch  their  folded  leaves  ;  there  are  others  which  are  so  sensitive 
to  sunlight,  they  remain  closed  during  its  presence,  and  only  display 
their  beauties  and  fragrance  to  the  stars.  The  sensorial  life  of  a  plant 
is  probably  not  unlike  that  of  man  when  in  that  condition  of  repose 
which  renders  him  unconscious  intellectually  of  what  is  passing  about 
him,  and  yet  fully  appreciative  of  existence  and  the  luxury  of  rest.  All 
of  you  have  experienced  this  sleep  in  your  morning  naps.  The  bite  of 
a  fly,  or  the  slight  prick  of  a  pin  causes  the  flesh  to  recoil,  or  the  mus- 
cular fibre  to  quiver  when  you  are  in  this  condition.  And  if  you  will 
take  pains  to  observe,  you  will  discover  that  the  breaking  of  a  leaf^  or 
the  plucking  of  a  flower,  produces  to  a  perceptible  degree  some  such 
motion  in  the  ordinary  plant  or  tree,  while  there  are  specimens  of  veg- 
etable life  which  seem  absolutely  to  suffer  pain  when  their  foliage  Is 
rudely  disturbed.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  believe  that  that  very 
restful  semi-unconsciousness  which  still  allows  an  appreciation  of  ex- 
istence, such  as  we  have  in  conscious  sleep,  constitutes  the  sensorial 
life  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  confers  upon  it  at  least  passive  enjoy- 
ment. And  when  we  flnd  the  vegetable  world  so  near  us,  so  in  sym* 
pathy,  if  you  please,  with  our  existence,  so  instinctive  in  seeking  and 
digesting  the  useful  minerals  of  the  soil,  so  assimilating  when  taken 
into  our  bodies,what  folly  to  excavate  the  earth  or  the  coal-fields  for 
medicine  I 

Gross  minds  beget  gross  ideas — demand  gross  food  and  gross  reme- 
dies. They  naturally  turn  from  the  study  of  the  green  trees  and  beau- 
tiful flowers,  with  which  the  brown  earth  is  adorned,  and  whose  lux- 
uriant branches  point  upward  to  heaven  and  health. 

MEDICINE   IN   TE  OLDEN    TIME. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  the  old-school  doctors  in  the  region  where  I 
lived  were  practically  "routinists."  They  had  only  about  a  dozen 
remedies  or  less,  the  leading  one  of  which  was  calomel  or  some  other 
preparation  of  mercury.  These  they  gave  to  everybody  for  everything. 
Not  that  they  emptied  them  all  indiscriminately  into  the  stomach  of 
one  unfortunate  patient  at  one  time.  As  a  matter  of  course  they  se- 
lected the  one  or  two  or  three  which  they  considered  best  adapted  to 
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die  tjmpUma  in  toe  Ufe  u  JmmediBteljr  prcaeoted.  These  raeiUdoca. 
logcthrr  vilh  bkedutg,  bltslcrin^.  nliTUinf,  Tomiting.  purging,  and 
rupping.  conatitaled  tbcdr  stock  in  trade  Their  nuin  compelitars  were 
botanical  pncUtioaera,  who  were  contempt unu^lj  dubbed  quacks ;  but 
Ouj  had  Ibe  gicsler  toaxm.  There  wu  one  in  the  town  whcie  I  lived. 
Ba  wH  a  btU,  lank,  nw-boned  Bttn  vithout  schijol-book  educaUon,  or 
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^uy  of  tbe  polished  maoDcrs  of  a  proteuloD&l  geatleman.  He  wu  lu 
plolD,  lodccil,  ]a  bis  apparel  that  a  pair  of  grlmj  trouien  tuckod  Into 
■he  lopa  of  cowhide  boots  and  a  collon  blouse  orshiiicoTeriagblsama 
and  sboulilurt.  overlappeil  vrjtb  shoulder-slnps.  usuiilly  consllluled  bis 
outfll  fa  clolbiog.  But  he  bod  Ihc  keen  iUBtlncl  of  the  lower  HolnmU 
In  lelccting  llic  remedies  fur  pliyslcal  tlU.  He  gathered  Id  the  inurshcs, 
woodlands,  flcldt,  and  paaluns,  [he  rcmodlei  ho  used,  acd  bo  might 
iiften  beaeea  la  Ibo  summer  niid  sutumn  wending  his  luungiag  wsy 
bumu  wllh  A  bag  over  hU  should'^rs  heavily  trclghtctl  with  "  mots  aaij 
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herbs.**  His  success  in  treating  the  sick  was  phenomenal.  When  the 
"regukuv"  failed,  he  was  usually  called  in,  and  almost  always  the 
"  hopeless  case  "  was  saved.  The  preceding  illustration  does  not  pretend 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  man,  but  rather  the  style  of  man.  Of  course 
there  were  botanicul  practitioners  in  those  days,  of  education,  good 
clothes,  and  agreeable  manners,  but  they  were  mainly  found  in  villages 
or  cities  of  some  size.  They  were  by  no  means  numerous.  Not  one 
for  each  county.     Their  success  was  proverbial. 

To  go  farther  back  than  my  boyhood,  the  entire  practice  of  medi- 
cine was  widely  different  from  what  it  is  now.  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Qrtswold, 
in  1892,  read  before  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society  a  paper  entitled 
''Somewhat  About  the  Therapeutics  of  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  in 
which  he  said  :  "  It  is  remembered  that  100  years  ago  drug-shops 
properly  were  not  numerous  in  the  commonwealth.  Compared  with 
the  present  time,  in  ratio  to  the  population,  they  were  scarce.  About 
all  the  practitioners  of  the  time  kept,  compounded,  put  up,  and  dis- 
pensed their  own  medicines.  In  endeavoring  to  get  at  the  articles  used, 
we  are  first  to  consider  that  under  the  system  of  education  then  almost 
exclusively  in  vogue,  the  medical  man  had  gathered  less  from  books 
than  from  oral  teaching.  Tradition,  precept,  and  example,  had  given 
him  more  in  the  way  of  instruction  than  the  printed  page.  Not  much 
original  matter  in  medical  literature  had  gone  into  type  in  America,  and 
but  a  very  moderate  amount  had  been  reprinted  from  British  and  Ger- 
man writers.  As  to  most  of  the  men  in  practice,  their  libraries  were 
too  small.  The  way  had  been  mostly  that  the  student  rode  and  saw 
some  practice  with  his  teacher,  and  from  him  absorbed  the  greater  part 
of  what  he  had  to  start  with  by  himself." 

The  status  of  medicine  in  my  native  State,  Ohio,  during  my  boy- 
hood, was  but  little  different  from  that  which  Dr.  Qriswold  has  so  well 
depicted  as  having  existed  100  years  ago,  and  as  remarked  before,  the 
botanical  practitioners  were  renowned  for  their  success.  And  indeed, 
that  may  be  said  at  the  present  moment.  Pharmaceutical  chemistry  has 
made  such  progress  that  the  medicinal  herbs  and  roots  which  used  to 
be  taken  in  teas  and  decoctions  and  in  draughts  of  a  tablespoonful  or  a 
teacupful,  are  now  neatly  administered  in  drachms  or  drops,  and  crude 
pulverized  roots  which  were  given  by  the  teaspoon ful,  are  divested  of 
their  inert  and  useless  fibre  so  that  they  may  be  taken  by  a  patient  in 
minute  pills  or  tablets.  If  one  of  the  "  root  and  herb  doctors  "  of  half 
a  century  ago  were  to  take  a  look  into  my  laboratory  of  to-day,  with  all 
its  facilities  for  extracting  the  very  soul  of  a  medicinal  plant,  he  would 
rub  his  eyes  with  astonishment.  lie  would  find  too,  that  while  in  his 
time  he  was  limited  to  less  than  100  different  remedies,  the  botanical 
practitioner  of  to-day  has  more  than  twice  that  number.    And  still,  wq 

b»ye  »ot  found  all  the  medicinal  tre^urea  of  the  vej^etftbto  world* 
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Beniy  Ward  Beecher  tfuljr  remarked  In  one  of  hU  sermon*,  lliat 

"  there  are  medidnal  roots  in  every  Held  whirli  have  never  hocn  dis- 
covered.  Haiij  and  many  a  man  Las  beta  burlol  williln  a  yard  of 
plants,  that,  if  their  healing  proponies  liaJ  lutn  known,  would  havfl 
saved  his  life."  There  is  opportunity  for  still  furllicr  progress  In  the 
botanical  lystem  of  practice. 

Dotaoic  phjsicians  iK-servu  ccosuro  for  not  being  more  particular 
in  olitainlng  pood  lirrbs  and  roots.  They  have  oftea  earned  an  unfa- 
vorable reputation  by  their  remissness,  when  tamo  would  have  olber- 
wiso  been  their  reward.  Gathered  in  the  wrong  season  of  tlie  year 
Ibey  are  worthless.  Two-thirds  of  those  sold  In  botanic  stores  are,  on 
this  account,  but  liitie  better  than  chips.  Then,  too,  mL-dicinal  plants 
should  always  bo  raised  and  gathered  on  their  uallpo  soil.  Fishbougti 
very  correctly  says,  that  "  The  vcgclaifoo  indigenous  to  any  particular 
ctiuio  or  locality  always  boars  a  relation  to  Ihu  temperature,  soil,  and 
moisture  prevalent  In  that  locallly.  The  niounlnlns  of  troplcHl  regions, 
which  rise  from  a  realm  of  perpetual  summer  to  nn  altitude  of  eternal 
snow,  are  clothed  at  their  differcut  elevations  by  different  genera  ftnd 
species  of  phints,  adapted  to  all  the  gnulntlous  of  temperature,  from  the 
tropic  to  tho  arctic.  An  urtiQciul  Irausplanintioa  of  Any  of  these  veg- 
•tabld  forma  is  either  fatal  to  tho  kiter.  or  elso  causes  in  it  a  gradual 
change  of  coDstlluiion  uDlU  it  Is  fully  udapted  to  iis  new  condition." 
This  change  tn  conalilullon  la  a  virtual  change  in  medicinal  properties. 
Those  who  cultivate,  either  tiy  trunspluntatluu,  or  sowing  seed,  any 
mediciDQl  plant,  la  a  soli  not  nulural  to  it.  fail  to  obtain  ths  plant  wlUi 
Its  full  and  native  properties.  Cousttqucntly,  all  who  raise  In  a  garden, 
herbs,  etc.,  of  every  vurlety,  fur  the  mnrket,  contrihulo  In  a  degree  to 
the  ll|.3ucec»s  uf  those  physicians  who  purchase  them.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  my  priK'tice  I  collected  with  my  own  hands  nearly  all 
tho  medicinal  plants  used  in  my  l.'.borittory— not  only  gathered,  but 
bagged  Ihem,  and  currieil  tlicm  to  a  convenient  place  to  extract,  by 
various  processes,  tho  valuahle  health-giving  medicinal  properties  bid- 
den In  their  fibres.  What  Ihcy  yielded  was  us  precious  us  gold,  and 
laid  tho  foundation  for  a  practice  »o  largo  and  so  enacting  of  time  and 
energy,  that  no  more  of  that  delightful  botanizing  has  be«n  possible  fur 
me.  Whatever  may  be  discovered  ia  the  way  of  curative  agencies 
nothing  can  wholly  take  tho  place  of  the  modest  little  plants  that  bide 
away  In  the  fields  and  woodlands,  or  Ihe  hardy  shrubs  or  stalwart 
trees  that  stand  like  sentinels  to  guard  ihem  from  unfriendly  elements, 
the  former  pregnant  with  properties  adapted  to  the  upbuilding  of  db- 
eased  tissue,  and  tho  latter  endowed  with  strength  which  can  be  tntnn- 
milled  to  enfeebled  nerve  or  muscle,  nygieniats  lake  them  when  111. 
There  are  thousands  of  Intelligent  men  and  women  who  do  not  believe 
iD  what  U  usually  iDrmcd  druj:  ircutiQcut,  but  ^tio  ttrv  sot    Dverw  to 
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V/UAy:»I,  *wi  wrT«  &***!  in  4  trr^j^  Aki^,  or  ia  ih*  lora  of  dec«xtk«i» 
pr/«4feT«  fciid  tiD't':j*3».  TL*  <:idT  of  U:<4riT  va*  »  p*n  of  ibe  ttodj 
tA  uit^ifns^..  "  X'/ir  «j*  Dr.  Grfe^oVi,  u>  a*e  Li»  exMit  laapaee; 
"  w*  »r*rr»;f*r  U/  kn  vw  m  iittk^  of  bounj  u  of  iLe  eTohnk-n  of  woiid*r 
Tbk  U  ntA  M  It  fiho'ii'J  t^.  And  h  u  Usrcftuie  thi&rs  artr  as  tbty  are, 
ilml  my  ynfXU:^.  U  b<>t  l^x;^  \/^  ttUmdh  into  erery  Suie  and  Terrilorf 
1a  tb«  X^uiuA  Huua,  ftod,  iode^  er^rrj  cc*un:rr  in  Europe,  Aam,  mwl 
AfrV;a,  wtiere  Ui«  Eo^linh  and  German  lan?uaze6  are  spoken.  It  k 
fMicafi^  of  thU  that  m)r  dUpenmry  ba»  become  a  world's  difrf^nsarr,  awl 
ihtX  fniralids  miOtriuf^  trfjm  evfrry  rarietj  of  human  ills  in  every  part  of 
tlM!  t^Mtts  are  my  hopeful  patk-nt^  :  and  I  have  a  couple  of  capable  eons 
mhdt  have  U^n  profeMiz/nally  w^>rkinj?  by  my  i^ide  fur  many  years,  awl 
who  can,  with  fi/lelity  U>  the  fK^Umical  practice  as  improved  by  the  latest 
Mifentiflc  dbn'/fvtsn^in^  follow  in  my  footMeps  when  I  am  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  field  of  arrive  labor. 

The  projjer  prr/paration  of  vegetable  remedies  is  as  important  as 
gffffd  c/Kiking  in  the  premonition  of  food.  A  careless  or  inexperienced 
Offk  will  wf^iil  a  \fhU:h  of  bread  or  serve  a  di^h  of  dumplings  which 
wouhl  tx;  lN;tti;r  for  di/f j^endng  a  mob  than  salLif^ing  a  normal  appetite, 
and  nutmoyuT,  they  would  l^e  as  fatal  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  So  in 
the  foimatfon  and  preparation  of  vegetable  remedies  the  cooking  (so  to 
sfM4ik)  must  U;  skilfully  done  to  render  them  eflectivc.  One  case  in 
illustration  will  sufllce  :  A  physician  of  a  distant  village  called  at  my 
offlfx*  and  UAt\  me  his  wife  had  an  obstinate  affection  of  the  uterus 
whirh  had  Imfllcd  his  skill,  and  he  wh^hcd  to  place  her  imdcr  my  per- 
sonal care  If  I  would  undertake  the  case.  lie  was  told  that  it  could 
protmbly  l>e  managcxl  quite  as  successfully  by  mail  and  express  ;  but  he 
felt  sure  that  a  cure  could  hardly  Ikj  effected  without  some  skilful  sur- 
gical iH'atment.  The  lady  was  therefore  brought  to  the  city  and  placed 
within  a  few  doors  of  my  ofllcc.  8lie  remained  there  three  months 
during  whlc:h  time  I  saw  her  only  twice,  and  then  without  resorting  to 
any  local  or  surglital  treatment.  The  recovery  was  complete,  and  the 
husband,  greatly  Hurprlscd  at  the  result,  asked  if  I  would  tell  him  what 
remedies  I  had  employed.  They  were  at  once  carefully  named ; 
whereupon  he  n*plied,  with  manifest  ahtonishment  that  he  himself  had 
used  the  same  things  without  success.  Presuming  that  he  did  so,  it 
WAS  doubtless  simply  a  diUcreuce  in  the  cook  and  the  cooking;  that 
WM  all. 
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ed,  he  gathers  leaves  from  the  bush  called  "grease-wood,"  and  forces 
them  tightly  into  the  wound.  If  the  animal  had  the  intelligence  (or 
rather  the  want  of  it)  to  call  on  an  old-school  physician,  he  would  proba- 
bly get  a  mercurial  plaster. 

Whether  or  not  the  animals  can  communicate  their  instinctive  knowl- 
edge of  plants  to  their  fellow-creatures,  there  is  probably  no  naturalist 
who  can  tell  us.  In  this  particular  the  aborigines  of  North  America 
would  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  animals,  while  they  ap- 
peared to  be  no  less  instinctive.  It  was  therefore  not  strange  that  the 
Indians  who  could  communicate  with  tach  other  had  developed  a 
materia  medica  peculiarly  their  own,  not  perhaps  unmixed  with  super- 
stitious ideas,  and  with  many  fetish  notions  which  the  civilized  mind 
would  naturally  eliminate,  saving  much  of  value  that  could  bo  utilized 
by  an  intelligent  brain.  Their  valuable  discoveries  wero  quickly  seized 
upon  by  the  early  colonial  practitioners,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  successes  of  to-day  in  medicine  aro  very  much  greater  than  they 
were  at  that  time.  Certainly  the  introduction  of  mercurial  and  other 
mineral  preparations  did  not  add  anything  of  value.  Quito  otherwise 
when  they  were  allowed  to  supersede  such  remedies  as  wero  adopted 
from  the  Indian  medicine  men. 

REVOLUTION   IN   THE   PIIACTICK  OF  MEDICINE. 

As  already  inlimatod,  half  a  century  ago  the  doctors  wero  "routln- 
ists,"  and  dep<'nd(.*(l  upon  a  certain  round  of  limited  "  heroic  medicines." 
The  Eclectics  and  Ilonicopalhs  as  well  us  the  original  Botanies  have 
made  a  wonderful  change  in  this  respect.  They  have  indeed  revolu- 
tionized the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  the 
criticism  made  by  a  smart  newspaper  writer  many  years  ago  concern- 
ing medical  education  as  imparted  in  our  colleges,  still  holds  true.  Our 
system  of  medication  he  says,  "imparts  a  knowledge  of  bookSf  and  the 
precedents  established  by  certain  ancient  j)ractiti()ncrs  :  it  explores  the 
■arrow  channel  of  usag(5  and  custom,  deferring  to  names  and  opinions, 
but  neglects  the  study  of  tlw;  naturnl  reme<lies  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. In  the  comnioiK'st  of  our  fields,  springing  unnoticed  by  the 
brook-side,  and  among  th(5  j)astun\s,  or  growing  neglected  along  stone 
walls,  aro  hundre<ls  of  plants  jxisscssing  valuable  mc^licinal  projHjrticw, 
but  of  which,  not  one  iiifortif  of  our  physicians  can  tell  the  name,  much 
less  the  use.  And  yrt  notliing  can  l)e  plainer  than  the  fact  that  Nature 
has  furnished  a  rem(?dy  for  every  disease,  and  that  nearly  every  remedy 
exists  in  the  v(?getable  kingdom.  Why,  then,  is  the  study  of  the  plants, 
the  roots,  and  the  herbs  of  the  field,  the  forest,  and  the  mountain-side 
neglected  in  the  education  of  those  who  are  styled  doctors  ?  Is  the 
acquisition  of  Latin  terms  and  a  general  reliance  upon  mercury  and  th« 

knife  deemed  to  be  more  important  or  safe  T" 
11 
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matter.    Whercfn  they  dnagree,  is  considered  of  enougli  fanportanes 
for  the  different  schools  or  sects  to  war  upon  each  other,  and  the  ooo- 
flSct  it  as  warm  between  them  as  in  the  earlier  dajs  it  was  between  the 
old  and  new  schools  of  practice,  or  between  the  arerage  physician  and 
the  Christian  Scientist.     Tliej  can,  however,  each    show  eridenoes 
of   soccess  as  well  as  some  lamentable  failures.     The  latter  result 
mainly  from  their  blind  dependence  upon  their  one  mental  remedy. 
Their  patients  must  dabble  in  no  medicine,  and  they  must  ignore  not 
only  all  material  remedies,  but  with  some  of  the  prophets  of  this  school 
tiiey  are  taught  to  ignore  the  commonest  rules  of  hygiene  ;  or,  at  least, 
they  must  consider  them  as  not  at  all  necessary  to  prompt  recovery. 
One  must  not  think  of  what  he  eats  or  what  he  drinks,  or  what  he  does. 
He  must  never  admit  that  he  is  ill.     However,  time  and  experience  will 
rectify  these  errors,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  end  the 
science  of  medicine  will  be  rendered  more  complete  by  the  discussion 
which  their,  in  some  instances,  preposterous  claims  awaken.     All  suc- 
cessful physicians  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  cure  a  patient  when  tliey  themselves  feel  confident  of  effecting  a 
cure,  and  when  tbey  are  able  to  create  around  the  patient  an  environ- 
ment of  confident  expectation.     When  the  physician,  patient's  family 
and  friends,  and  the  patient,  him  or  herself,  feel  complete  confidence 
that  a  cure  is  to  be  realized,  it  is  as  ^hen  you  arc  on  a  yacht  with  both 
the  wind  and  tide  in  your  favor.     It  is,  indeed,  easy  sailing,  and  unless 
there  are  bidden  rocks  or  sandbars  there  will  be  a  triumphant  landing 
in  the  haven  of  health.     There  are  wonderful  powers  in  the  human 
mind,  and  we  have  only  to  educate  ourselves  In  the  art  of  employing 
them.     Mental    telepathy,   thought   transference,    and    other    mental 
phenomena  are  to  some  extent  engaging  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world,  and  if  blind  prejudice  will  hide  its  diminished  head,  the  human 
race  will  be  benefited  by  the  investigation.     This  result,  too,  can  be 
greatly  hastened  by  the  various  devotees  of  mental  science  if  they  will 
not  make  too  extravagant  claims  for  it  or  allow  their  patients  to  die 
without  medicine  when  the  latter  is  the  one  thing  needed  to  save. 
Medical  men  also  may  hasten  the  dawn  of  better  things  by  not  holding 
the  advocates  of  the  so-called  "  fads "  up  to  ridicule,  and  in  some 
instances  pursuing  them  with  the  lance  of  persecution.     There  should 
be  an  open  field  and  a  fair  opportunity  for  every  one  who  honestly 
believes  he  has  a  remedy  or  an  idea  that  can  minister  to  the  ills  of  man- 
kind     The  healing  art  was  never  more  progressive  in  America  than 
when  there  was  the  utmost  freedom  in  medicine.     Progress  is  only 
possible  in  frecilom.     In  the  ranks  of  the  mental  healers  and  Christian 
Scientists  their  one  ideaism  is  the  stumbling-block 

"Owing  to  the  one  ideastic  tendency,  about  all  mental  healers 
drift  out  into  pure  idealism/'  says  Dr.  W,  C,  Cooper  in  the  Medical 
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Oltaiur.  "It  Is  not  a  bit  difficult  to  prove  that  nothing  eilata  bat 
miitd.  But,  if  possilile,  it  Is  more  eaaj  to  prore  tbtkt  nothing  exists  but 
matter,  for  lnsiancc,  onlf  the  Idea  o(  matter  is  thinkable,  and  this 
depends  upon  the  fact  tliat  thought.  Itself,  b  material.  Idealism, 
pushed  far  enough,  rules  out  existence  itseir.  Mrs.  Eddy's  transcend- 
entalism wiih  reference  to  disease  Is  the  attempted  niinlBcAtlon  of  the 
general  Into  a  particular.  At  the  last,  she  recognizes  tlie  relalloDsblUty 
of  something  to  nothing,  but  denies  tlie  actual  relaliouablllty  of  nothing 
to  something.    And  this  constitutes  Iho  basis  of  Cbrliitlan  Science  I 

"It  is  a  fundamental  fact,"  continues  Dr.  Cooper,  "  that  the  mental 
half  of  a  patient  cuts  eiacily  no  niui 
does  the  physical  hair.     You  can 
affect  the  mind  through  the  body 
■with  precisely  the  same  facility  aa 
that  with  which  you  cun  affect  the 
body  tlimugh  the  mind.     A  mental 
shock  vill  kill.    A  physical  shock 
will  kill.     Iklorcaro  killed  by  physi- 
cal than  by  mental  shocks,  because 
physiral  sliocks  are  more  frequent 
We  run  impress  the   body  nith  | 
medicines  and  other  physlcnl  sgcn    ; 
files ;  we  can  equally  impress  it  by  I 
suggestion.    Tlie   ITeallng   Arl 
draws  uiK>n  every  subatiinic  and 
InQucncc  that  can  affect  tlic  animal 
orguniini." 

Dr.  ('iioper  has  stated  th<.  nintlcr 
SI)  cogently  anil  succincllj  hnrdlv 
a  word  iii'ciis  to  lie  uildtil  1>itt  it 
sliould  be  undiTSIiKiil  that  liliilc 
we  can  "  imprcKS  the  body  with  hii>.  mnv.  tri 
medicine,"  and  can  ciiuully  "im- 
press it  by  suggestion,"  tlio  physk-iiin  meets  \i 
thempoulic  ngeticles  are  necessary  to  cftcrt  a  cure.  Wliile  \ 
this  planet  wo  nuist  not  neglect  to  remain  firmly  rooted  In  Its  Bull.  Wo 
must  deiM-nd  nuiEnly  upon  its  material  prmltiets  to  maintain  life.  Wo 
must  look  to  Mollter  Kartli  as  well  ns  to  thu  occult  or  unknowable  for 
succor  wlien  ill.  "  It  comeH  down  to  wiu're  the  prlext  used  to  wet  tlie 
ground  every  sjirlng  Vrllli  holy  water  to  niukc  sure  crops,"  remarka  an 
able  Hrientillc  writi^r.  "  Comiu);  on  one  ixvasion  lo  a  veiy  sterile  leld, 
he  paused  and  saiii  ;  '  Holy  wiiler  will  not  answer  liere.  It  wnnts 
manure. '  That  priest  had  more  practical  liorse-seusc  tliau  any  cult  oi 
mental  healei&'' 


where  both 
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Tb«  aathor  of  llm  toIiiido  has  paswd  the  prime  of  manhood 
through  a  Rcrrie*  of  serere  fllnesAei*,  commeDcfng  in  his  childhood  with 
a  pulmonary  attack  which  the  medical  faculty  conskiered  iocuraUe. 
His  father,  though  not  a  phyf^ician,  resorting  lo  remedies  decidedly 
earthy,  though  not  mineral,  things  which  the  author  has  utilized  with 
great  advantage  in  similar  cases  in  his  practice,  restored  him  to  health 
Consumption  was  then  considered  incurable.  The  case  was  clearly  one 
of  consumption — tubercular  consumption — and  was  so  diagnosed  by  a 
council  of  physicians.  In  the  other  illnesses,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  the  products  of  the  fields  and  woods  were  his  remedies,  for 
Christian  or  mental  science  bad  not  yet  been  announced.  Neither  its 
truths  nor  its  absurdities  had  been  formulated.  Botanical  remedies, 
aided,  of  course,  by  electricity  and  magnetism,  have  been  almost  his 
entire  reliance  during  over  forty  years  of  remarkably  successful  practice. 
I  have  said  that  until  comparatively  recently  Christian  or  mental  science 
bad  not  been  heard  of.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that 
it  had  l>ecn  practised,  for,  as  lx*fore  remarked,  most  physicians  who 
have  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  this  world  have  been  those  large-hearted, 
blg-headf*d,  optimistic,  and  magnetic  men  who  brought  sunshine  and 
good  cheer,  as  well  as  a  cskc  of  medicines,  into  the  chamber  of  the 
sufferer  from  disease,  and  who  left  the  patient  and  the  family  in  a  happy 
and  hopeful  condition  of  mind.  They  have  employed  mental  science 
without  knowing  it.  In  other  words,  they  practised  the  art  of  healing 
better  than  they  knew. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  Is  that  a  physician  should  never 
take  a  case  of  illness  undci;  treatment  unless  he  feels  at  the  outset,  at 
least,  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  ability  to  cure.  This  confidence  is 
necessary  to  give  him  the  required  condition  of  mind  to  inspire  his 
patient  with  hope  ;  to  give  his  facial  expression  an  assuring  appearance ; 
to  give  his  voice  the  right  ring  ;  to  give  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
sufferer  the  cheerfulness  which  should  pervade  the  entire  atmosphere 
of  the  invalid  ;  and  finally  to  send  out  from  the  mind  of  the  physician 
those  subtle  forces  which  act  as  an  uplifting  tonic  to  one  under  his  care. 
Call  it  Christian  Science,  mental  science,  mind  cure,  or  what  you  like. 
It  matters  not  by  what  name  you  indicate  it.  I  may  be  asked  :  •*  What 
i%  to  be  done  when  no  educated  physician  will  accept  a  case — when 
those  skilled  in  medicine  pronounce  it  incurable  ?"  I  reply,  without 
hesitation,  that  it  would  be  better  for  such  a  ca.Hc  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  charlattm  who  really  believed  the  case  curable,  than  in  the  care  of 
a  diplomaed  physician  who  considered  it  iKjyond  help.  If  "  regulars  " 
and  *' irregulars"  are  without  hoi>e,  the  sick  man  can  generally  find 
■omo  one  "  fool  enough  "  to  think  ho  can  extend  a  helping  hand,  and 
with  such  confidence  sincerely  entertained  by  even  an  ignoramus,  ho 
may  succeed.    I  should  certainly  advise  the  hopeless  case  to  try  him, 
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remembertng  the  oM  adage  that  '■  wlillc  there  Is  life  there  is  hope."  A 
cliarlatnn  or  an  ignoramus,  if  disbonesl  aod  inslDccre,  would  be  of  no 
BVflil.  He  must  be  moved  by  proper  motives,  and  inspired  with  on 
earnest  desire  to  save  his  patient.  In  Irenting  a  case  I  would  even  cater 
to  the  supentlttons  of  an  invalid. 

UUUOU   SUPKRHTITIONB. 

It  la  u  necessary  for  a  successful  physician  to  accommodate  himaelf 
to  the  superstitions,  the  bi^liefB,  and  the  n-liglous  proclivilics  of  a  patient 
RSto  the  temperament  or  (he  complications.  If  one  Is  ill  and  belierei 
that  thirteen  at  the  table  at  one  lime  means  dcaih  lo  one  of  the  party 
■within  a  year.    I   eliould 

advise  him  to  go  wllhout  Pia.  ice. 

eating  rather  limn  malie 
one  of  a  pnrty  of  thirteen, 
inn,  and  he  ahouhl  Ihink 
looking  at  llic  moon  over 

llie    left    sliouKler   hudeB 

evil,  I  should  Buy,  be  care- 
ful that  you  do  not  do  it. 

If    In     poor    heikllh,    he 

sliould  think  it  wrong  to 

eat  meat   on    Pridny,    I 

shoDld    adviiw    him    to 

let  it  alone  on  thai  day. 

Even  observe  fasts  if  yoti 

cannot  bring  your  mind 

lo   Iwlieve   that    jou   are 

excused  when  a  gtmerous 

diet    Is  absolulely   neces- 

aary  to  support  your  wast- 
ing   tissues.      Get    such 

crolcheUoutof  your  mind 

if  you  can,  but  while  they 

■re  there,  observe  them  If 

you   would    Imva  mental 

quieliule,  for  when  your 

mlnil    la   Inboiing   under 

disease,  or.  In  other  words, 

unrcat,  the  physical  ort-ana  are  no  leas  dislurbed,  ami  the  harmony  of 

Ihc  vilal  processes  is  srt  awry.     WIreu  you  get  well  of  iMxHIy  disease. 

It  will  be  in  onlcr  In  throw  out  all  superstKious  notions  and  iMissesB 

BirDlal  M  well  as  phynicai  soutidness.     Indeed  such  halluciuatioDe  cao 

hardly  cilst  In  a  healthy  brain. 


"tlelith  I  diddle  diddle  I 
Tho  cow  Jumped  oToi 

TtlBltUI«d..|clHliell<lIl 

Tlio  dlsli  mil  uwtf  w 


Htmw  of  (hi!  nufff  mi\onti\  mituh^l  arnoDf^  the  CbriMinn  ScientisU 
KIva  mlKMjt  iUtt  Niirrur  luJvU'f  to  th<>M;  who  think  nu!(lidDC  iD(lis(>eQMiblc. 
A  ^f^ry  hUUmI  \ti*\y,  who  U'CAtiu*  a  ronvcrt  to  Mrn.  E<ldy'«  doctrine, 
wrotn  ttUi  fiM  fitWtfwn  :  "In  rffj^nnl  to  taking  rncHlicinc,  it  woul<l  proba- 
bly \irofti  InJiirioiiN  to  rliM-anl  (Jru^H  w*  lonj^  an  thr;  mind  of  the  indivi- 
dual IndoriM'M  Ihi'in,  or  tin:  iinnwdiute  fMivironnient  is  almoKt  wholly  in 
IhHr  tnvitr.  Th**  hnKon,"  hIm;  Miyn,  "  Ih  this:  That  mind  is  arbitt-r 
and  dlrtalor.  ThiN  Mhiiplfs  fart,  diMrov<frfrd  and  retained  in  conscious- 
itiMNi  Mlowly  aiiKHicntN  our  n?Hotir(!eM  of  power,  of  confidence,  and  self- 
hi'lp."  It  would  txt  well  If  all  ('liriMtian  S(!ienti.HtH  were  e<pia]ly  sensible, 
mid  if  they  were,  there  would  not  be  so  many  fatal  endings  to  their 
tn«Attiiiuit  of  the  Niek.  A  hlrnon-pure  ('hriHtian  Scientist  may  ask  . 
**  Why  not  iMM'onHUtent,  iKxtor,  and  make  allowance  for  the  alleged 
liil|N«riititlon  of  the  ChrlMtian  S(  lentint  who  fully  believes  that  mc<iicinc 
In  tiniifHM«NNary  V"  To  which  I  nply,  that  medicine  should  not  be  forced 
Upon  Rny  nilult.  If  1  could  not  convince  an  invalid  of  mature  years 
that  infMUehio  was  the  very  thing  netnU'd  for  his  restoration  I  would 
rertalnly  imy  that  neither  the  entn^atics  of  friends,  nor  the  mandate  of 
the  law  Mhould  compel  lilm  to  swallow  a  dose  of  meilicine  against  his 
will.     Now,  am  {  not  consiHtmt  ? 

While  writing  this,  I  remember  at  least  one  case  which  might 
rtMpdnt  nn  exception  to  be  nmde  to  the  above  rule.  A  devoted  wife 
came  Into  my  olUce  with  n  tUorouglily  discourage<l  and  hopeless  hus- 
Imnd,  who  obJtH'tcMl  to  taking  medicine.  lie  had  an  aggravating  bron- 
ehltlM,  wldch  was  developing  into  consumption.  He  was  a  lawyer  and 
hi«  eouUI  not  plead  u  case  witliout  such  iiittTruptions  by  paroxysms  of 
(MMighlng  that  he  had  decIdtHl  to  n'tirt>  from  pnictice.  After  a  prolongt»il 
hiiorvlew,  in  which  hU  wvpticism  in  regjinl  to  medicine  could  not  be  in 
the  IcAMt  UKHlltled.  hU  wife  finally  irmmkiHl  that  if  I  would  make  up  a 
tH>urJM»  of  mtHllclne  she  woulil  sct^  that  he  tiH>k  it,  but  he  addtnl,  **If 
anything  in  your  tivntn\ent,  iKu'tor,  dejHMuU  on  faith,  it  can  do  no 
iHMsible  gtHHl."  I  prcimrtnl  the  nuHlicine.  she  folUnviHl  him  alnnit  the 
houm»  with  a  »*|H»on  till  he  In^gjin  to  stv  In^netlt,  and  by  and  by  hoi^e 
rt^uriunl  auil  he  re^wertHl.  This  is  one  case  of  gxHKl  n^ults  followhig 
\ui>\  tiling  nH>Ucation, 

IMurutng  to  the  subjtvl  of  i'hristian  Sciemv,  even  if.  as  Mrs, 
Kddy  ctuitcndH,  *Muiud  is  all  in  all."  and  **  Divine  mind  and  its  ideas 
an'  the  only  n^lliio-i."  it  will  take  nearly  or  ipiite  another  ivnlury  for 
the  luaswi^Hof  the  jMs^t^le  to  cxnupr^iieud  auil  fully  Hiwpi  the  pr\>jHVJition. 
and  In  \\\U  interim  thoiv  must  K*  r\>s%»rt  to  material  renuxiies  for  the 
ameH\^rHtiou  and  curt*  of  hunxan  ills,  Me«uiwhile  it  would  In*  well  for 
the  tu«\H\'al  pr\^fttteUvn\  to  employ  jviychic  mixUcine  as  an  aid  in  restoring 
the  *lck.  li  has  it*  merits  if  UvU  r\*liixl  ujvn  as  a  *'one  curv  alL"  It 
>ft\HtKl  aW  t^rin^  the  CUn^tiau  ainl  lueutal  »cieuti$t  quite  within  xhm 
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■UnoBphcrc  of  our  plauct  if  llicy  nould  cunccdi;  the  vilIuc  of  matcrU! 
rcmcdiaa.  Thc-y  wdiiUl  require  no  mcb  Btrlng  as  Is  attached  t*  a  lay 
balloon  tu  bold  them  down. 


Therapeutic  Electricity. 

It  Is  gCDcrally  coucedtd  bj  the  nicdlcal  profeBsion  and  the  public 
at  large  to-^lay  ihst  electricity  may  he  twIvaolHgiHjualy  employed  in  the 
tnatmcot  of  dlscutiu.  la 
the  earlier  years  of  my 
practice,  tlio  medical 
rmtcrnily  ia  this  coun- 
try called  Ibosc  w  l>  o 
ckdiuiMl  lo  do  woDdcrful 
things  will)  this  niysie- 
rloufl  agenl,  "ijuocks." 
To^lay  there  is  banlly 
an  ediicaied  member  of 
Iho  profession  who  will 
deny  ita  virtue  if  inlcUi- 
genlly  employed.  In 
ISST-^,  when  I  issued 
my  "Medical  Conimoo 
Sense,"  wven  or  ciglit 
pB^<a  were  Inken  to  prove 
It  toigbt  be  ndvnntD- 
geously  used  In  n  variely 
of  plijslcul  di-Tnnj;o- 
nrnli.  In  the  Old  World 
its  valiio  wuH  n'co^ised 
by  Funuliiy,  Oolding 
Bini,  Donornn,  Lo  Roy 
■I'Etoille,  CroM,  Palupmt 
Bmeti,  Muiteiicei.  and 
Dlbor     nietilt^ul    writers, 

and    It    WRS    also    em-  n  r  ti  hai.  iLinuTioji  «io«  tub  kaito, 

ployed  in  many  bos  pi  In  Is 
InEurop*-.  ItutourKmnrt 
Bet  uflbo  profuBKioii  wimld  linve  none  of  tt,  Rf'eides  myself  T  knew 
of  leca  tlinn  a  hnlf  dox<ii  prnctitionera  (and  lliey  irere  not  eonaid' 
rred  "  re*,'uliir8  "}  who  used  it  tu  the  IreHlmcni  of  dLitCHHe.  All  bouor 
to  itieir  numea.  They  wero  Dr«,  Do<ld.  Iknton,  Suilih,  and  LeKoy 
Sunderland.  Probably  I  am  Ibc  only  livtu);  pioneer  at  thin  lime  in  thia 
cnunlry  who  was  early  in  Ihc  field  of  electrical  thernpeuiiea.     IIasgn»t 
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progreflB  been  made  Id  this  department  of  medical  science  ?  Not  that  I 
can  discoTer.  So  far  as  results  arc  concerned,  the  physicians  who  used  it 
in  those  early  days  vvcre  able  to  report,  quite  as  wonderful  cures  through 
its  agency  as  are  observed  to-day.  This  is  called  the  *'  electrical  era." 
And  so  manifestly  it  is,  for  we  use  electricity  for  almost  everything, 
and  the  discoveries  of  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  phenomenal.  "We 
send  messages  with  it  beneath  the  ocean  to  distant  continents,  and 
thousands  of  miles  away  by  land  in  a  few  seconds  ;  we  hold  conversa- 
tion with  friends  at  a  great  distance  through  its  agency,  and  can  even 
recognize  the  voice ;  when  old  Sol  is  absent,  cities  and  villages  are 
illuminated  with  its  silvery  light ;  passenger-cars  are  speedily  moved  bj 
its  irresistible  force  ;  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  in  the  near  future 
we  shall  be  flying  through  space  like  the  birds  in  the  air  by  its  guiding 
and  propelling  power.  But  as  a  medical  help  in  the  cure  of  disease, 
other  agencies  have  not  only  caught  up  with  it,  but  to-day,  with  the 
improvements  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  remedies,  it  is  far  less 
necessary  than  formerly  in  the  treatment  of  human  ills.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  its  value,  and  this  chapter  would  not  be  complete  if  it  were 
omitted. 

If  my  theory,  as  given  in  the  first  chapter,  is  correct,  regarding  the 
important  part  which  electricity  performs  in  the  animal  economy,  it 
does  not  require  facts  or  arguments  to  prove  the  value  of  electricity  as 
an  auxiliary  agent  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  fact  is  rendered  self- 
evident.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  assume  and  give  facts  to  prove 
that  the  same  agent  (electricity)  which  is  employed  to  move  and  regulate 
the  sublime  planetary  world,  is  used  by  the  mind  of  man  to  move  the  feet, 
arms,  limbs,  and  perform  the  various  functions  of  the  animal  mechanism, 
and  that  all  the  vital  processes  depend  upon  it.  This  theory  was,  so  far 
as  I  know,  first  clearly  set  forth  in  **Me<lical  Common  Sense,"  my  first 
cloth-bound  publication,  which  had  not  less  than  a  million  readers 
between  1858  and  1869,  and  which,  at  the  last-named  date,  was  merged 
into  this  volume.  The  same  theory  is  the  all-pervading  idea  in  this 
work.  Science,  in  its  sternly  and  majestic  march,  is  giving  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  this  idea  is  not  elusive,  but  based  upon  the 
very  laws  of  our  being.  Recent  discoveries  by  means  of  photography 
lend  to  prove  that  every  human  boily  is  surrounded  with  a  halo  of 
electrical  radiation,  and  Professor  A.  D.  Waller,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of 
London,  has  been  reported  by  the  press  as  saying  that  he  has  been  able 
•*to  show  by  laboratory  exiwriments  that  the;  human  heart  has  an 
electro-motive  force,  and  that  electricity  may  be  considered  the  cause 
of  its  beating."  He  has  also  traced  the  electric  currents  that  are  sent 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  addition  to  muscular  elec- 
tricity he  can  proceed  a  step  farther  and  show  that  an  electrical  eflect 
accompanies  a  natural  discharge  of  nerve-impulse.    He  Ims  foupd  thftt 
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the  galvanometer  Is  a  ^ixxl  ladicntor  of  pliyafologlcHl  chnnges.  To 
watch  tbc  nltorHlbiis  of  pliyiijological  activity  takiDj;  pluco  In  faliguo 
or  undrr  excrcinc  or  otbcr  iofluenccs.  tlie  electrluat  oBtxl  U  uo  exact 
meu«uru  of  liie  actioa  in  tbc  muscles." 

Tbe  New  Yorit  Morning  Joarnal  of  No?ember  37,  1B98,  reported 
Professor  Adrian  Majcw«ki,  a  famous  Parialaa  scieolist,  as  saying ; 
"  It  BwmB  almost  incrcdl- 

bl(!  that  the  human  baad  Fm.  lOT. 

has  such  strong  electrical 
qualities  that  it  gives  out 
an  electric  ligbt  like  an 
Inouidescent  lump,  but 
tlial  is  what  Is  shown  by 
tbc  photographic  pkte. 
The  piL-tUTCB  whith  I 
bave  obtained  have  iK-en 
mndc  by  the  simple  piw- 
cess  of  placing  my  liand 
over  a  senaitive  plate  in 
a  dark  room.  After  tlf- 
tPCB  or  twenty  minutes 
of  contact  the  lnia);c 
which  appeared  on  the 
pUle  was  almost  as  ilis- 
tinct  as  if  my  hand  Ijad 
been  photographed  by 
sunlight. 

"  Whether  all  persous 
hands  give  out  sufflcleut 
electrical  mya  to  muke 
a  pbolographic  impres- 
sion I  urn  unable  to  tilatc. 
It  is  possihlc  that  only 
p!.'i)ple  wlih  strong  mag- 
i.Cllc  gu  all  tics  can  pro- 
duce thin  effect. 

"  I  have  long  liecn  aware  that  my  hands  gave  out  a  strong  mng- 
Oetic  tDflueuce.  It  was  this  which  prorapteil  mo  to  see  whether  this 
electriclLy  would  make  any  impression  on  a  photographic  plate.  To 
mj  surprise  I  found  tlicy  did.  I  alno  found  that  these  lutnlnous  Jets  or 
currents  which  mdiate  from  the  hand  flow  freely  between  hands  of 
persons  In  sympathy  with  one  another.  But  In  the  cases  of  person*  not 
la  sympathy  tbc  electrical  currents  as  shown  on  a  phutogiaphic  plate 
m  Hnvd  IxKit  ooU  Dow  In  ojijKKitu  (Itrccllon;," 
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Reicbenbach  tells  us  that  the  *'  sensitive  man  "  put  in  a  daik  room 
where  there  is  a  cat  or  bird  or  a  butterfly,  will  observe  flowing  from 
their  bodies  what  he  calls  a  *'  luminous  effluvia."  He  even  claims  that 
flowers  will  exhibit  a  kind  of  surrounding  light  which  in  a  room  how- 
ever dark,  will  enable  a  ''sensitive*'  to  determine  what  flower  It  ia. 
He  speaks  of  light  radiating  from  the  hands,  and  indeed  from  the  whole 
body.  What  he  calls  * '  luminous  effluvia  **  I  have  named  electrical  radia- 
tion. This  I  did  before  knowing  of  his  experiments  or  of  his  dlacoy- 
erios. 

Thus  science  is  gradually  proving  all  that  I  claimed  in  my  early 
publications  in  regard  to  the  part  that  electricity  plays  in  the  vital  pro- 
cesses and  movements  of  the  human  body.  It  is  said  that  "a professor 
of  the  British  Royal  Institution  took  up  a  vial  of  cow*s  blood,  into  which 
be  put  two  wires  connected  with  an  electrical  bell.  He  then  added  some 
oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  behold,  the  bell  began  to  ring ! "  What  does 
that  suggest  when  we  consider  how  the  blood  enters  the  lungs  for  its 
aeration,  and  that  the  oxygen  which  is  inspired  comes  in  contact  with 
the  blood  in  the  lungs  ? 

ARE  NOT  NERVE-FORCE  AND  ELECTRICITY  THE  BAMS  T 

The  only  plausible  objection  to  the  theory  that  electricity  and  ncrve- 
foroe  are  closely  related  if  not  identical  is  given  by  Dr.  Ure,  who  says 
that  eleetricUy  will  pass  through,  nerves  which  are  almost  severed  and 
divided,  and  produce  contractions  in  the  muscles  over  which  they  are 
distributed,  while  the  nertous  forces  will  cease  to  pass  through  and  per- 
form any  muscular  motion  \s'hcn  the  nerves  are  thus  lacerated. 

To  one  who  has  failed  to  discover  the  almost  omniix>tcnt  power 
and  instinctive  wisdom  of  the  mind,  this  objection  would  appear 
decisive.  But  my  reply  is,  that  animal  eUctricity  is  controlled  by  (he 
mind  to  which  it  helongt,  ithiU  cJumical  or  other  electricity  is  controlled  by 
the  ftill  <if  the  operator  icho  etnploys  it.  In  other  words,  animal  electricity 
is  governed  in  its  distribution  through  the  system  by  the  intelligent 
mind  whose  seat  is  in  the  brain,  and  who  voluntarily  itithdratcs  it  from 
any  nerve  trhich  may  be  disabled,  lest  the  severed  or  divided  nerve  be  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  continued  performance  of  its  legitimate  funetimh 
while  in  this  sorely  lacerated  condition.  The  mind  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  vis  medicatrix  natunr,  or  healing  power  in  any  animate  body, 
by  which,  when  diseased,  the  system  is  assisted  to  recover.  It  is  the 
**  family  doctor  "  of  the  organs  over  which  it  presides.  Consequently, 
notwithstanding  the  mind  has  not  the  power  to  resist  electricity  arti- 
ficially applied  to  any  disabled  nerve,  by  an  operator,  it  can  and  does 
control  its  own  electricity,  and  ^\ill  not  allow  it  to  traverse  a  wounded 
nerve.  Nor  can  this  peculiar  power  of  the  mind  be  overcome  by  the 
mil  in  such  a  case,  an^r  more  thaa  the  will  caa  arr^t  the  actipa  pl  ttie 
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faiToliiiitarj  organs ;  who  can  stop  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  hj  an 
effort  of  the  will  7 

The  perfect  control  which  the  mind  has  orer  Its  own  electrical 
agent  it^  again  exhibited  when  business  or  family  troubles  or  bemTe- 
ments  oyertake  an  individual.  The  brain,  stimulated  to  painful  acs 
tiTity,  consumes  more  than  its  due  proportion  of  the  nervo-electric 
fluid,  and  the  mind  withdraws  enough  from  the  stomach  and  vital 
organs  to  supply  the  demands  of  its  most  important  dependent.  In 
consequence  of  this  physiological  "panic,**  the  heart,  liver,  stomach, 
etc  (corresponding  to  the  merchants),  fail,  and  the  brain  (bank)  takes 
care  of  itself.  In  diseases  induced  by  mental  depression,  we  therefore 
find  electricity  valuable  as  an  assistant,  although,  in  consequence  of  the 
blood  derangements  entailecl  thereby,  insufficient  unless  supported  by 
nutritive  and  purifnng  vegetable  remedies. 

It  is  the  interruption  or  partial  withdrawal  of  the  nenro^lectric 
circulation,  which  causes  what  we  term  "  nervous  diseases ; "  and  there 
are  more  affect  ions  of  this  character  than  were  ever  dreamed  of  in  the 
allopathic  philosopby.  There  is  often  an  inharmonious  action  of  the 
nervous  forces  in  lung,  liver,  heart,  and  kidney  diseases.  All  these 
organs  perform  their  appropriate  offices  under  the  stimulus  of  elec- 
tricity. For  instance — the  lungs  are  not  expanded  and  contracUni  by 
the  inhalation  and  exhalation  of  air,  but  the  diaphragm  is  thrown 
downward,  and  the  air-vesicU»s  opened  by  the  ner\'t>-electric  forces 
acting  OB  the  muscles  controlling  the  former,  and  on  the  little  muscular 
flbres  and  tissues  compasiug  the  latter.  By  this  electric  movement, 
air  of  necessity  rushes  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  ;  when  the  same  forces 
contract  them,  exhalation  necessarily  follows.  In  diseased  lungs  and 
short ucHS  of  breath,  tliero  is  frequently  an  interruption  of  the  nervo- 
electrie  circulation,  and  hence  the  value  of  electrical  remedic-s  of  st)me 
sort,  in  addition  to  internal  medical  treatment,  in  the  cure  of  many 
cascw  of  pulmonary  dis<.»iise. 

When  it  wjis  discovered  that  the  nerves  were  comp<wcHi  of  se|\irate 
nerve-cells,  and  were  not  like  a  continuous  thn^ad  or  string  or  tele- 
graphic wire  without  intermittent  space,  it  lookeil  as  if  the  theory  were 
put  in  question,  but  it  should  bo  undcrstooil  that  the  nerve-cells,  though 
separate  and  distinct  Ixxlies,  have  minute  tentacles  or  fwlers  which 
reach  out  to  eacli  other  and  afford  the  necessary  conn<»ctions  for  con- 
tinuous current  of  nerve-force.  Even  if  this  wert»  not  tlie  casi.',  it  would 
appear  from  what  follows  that  nerve  or  electric  force  could  traverse 
them  just  as  electricity  can  traverse  discontinuous  metallic  conductors. 
The  Literary  Diyent  of  June  25,  1898,  contained  an  article  hea<liMl 
"Similarity  of  Electricity  and  The  Nervous  Current,"  translattnl  from 
La  Nature,  which  I  will  copy  entire,  for  although  a  little  tei'hnical  in 
its  language.  It  will  bo  discovered  by  the  average  reader  that  it  strongly 
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auytiofti  tbe  thcorr  I  ba^^  *•  jti^  beli!  in  :^-»«ri  v  A*  part 
p2ar«  in  the  fiactions    f  'iie  i  :niaa  N>%:t      Tbe  ir-u-i*?  b*  frvna  the 
cf  Dr.  E.  Braa>  ta  ■^?n:=t.-nr  F-^!:ca  -iw.rrciaa.  tn«t  is  id  fi>IIow«  : 

ohaccr^  piM^r-^  ia -^^'i^  ;■'    :*?•.-?*: 2 c  *Ti:it.ai-s,     "Hi  is  •':  is  '.h^t  the 


fc!!coc«:  A',  r^  ■■:  .:f..:S..:v  scvm  /.k.vr  :.    mi  i^  in  ■irn 


■•  >■•■  •!'« 


inz  tie  piifni'mrTTi    f  -t. 

thAt  cirvu"a:«»  ia  xr:^'"c  iv^rrr*.  Tiis  laal.-:;:^  S?oiaxt*  ioMimiaHble 
after  ihe  dis*.vv»:rv  •.'^^:  :je  ^crr-'-.'^-nienrs  ir«  laacomii.'any  «ixKtMi> 
tinooiLS  ;  but  it  h^*  Sr^::  T^;-.:^a^?:>i:i-i  ':r  -iie  i::i;w*c^Li«  0'  Ufee 
o f  p POpiLnt  ic  c  :  f  c  >f '  r*v  l : y  •  n  ; is<" '  r:  ri::  .i  ■  i:s  «:•:  ci :  i^.'to  p«w 

Be  putlclM  in  4a  izii.!i::a^  zi».-::^.:n,  ;iie  ^mac::/  ;  f  *::su!acin* 
befaur  Terr  small  Tb-^f  ittj  iziu^a:.  r^  •*=•:•:  r  ;r-:Laa.-y  cltvj 
bat  become  o'c*!'-i:  "<  *i=i:- r  T'ir'ciis  e'.iv'-r.o  iaiiencesw  i«  vbm  a 
spark  !s  casA^i  •  •  7.i.>!*  i=  •'-■:"  =t  i^hlvr^i.^tL  eT-ra  1:  a  ^vcs»!e! 
distATi^*.  •.r  ▼'-•-".  I  •  "•:-. c-*7  -  Tia^frr::*  r  :><."JiArre.  or  a  ctti 
f r  m  s  la::rrv  f  z  :.::tfr--..<  •/.>  >  ra«o.:  :  -*-»'•  I v  :it.Mi^  them.  Thli 
ci-cii  iitfT-:-/  .  '•  1  7»  rv-sr-  i  •■  -.- :.  r^  :::::e.  C^r^a  j:Qj>?icaI  oimuB- 
siaari-*.  *:;ch  i-  i  ri-#'  f  *.:  rr:;«  -^:;>*.  ±aii  rar.ic'- *ar!T  a  sid^Ien  $h«.vk, 
ha.^tt'a  the  T*-r,irz  f  :L-  !;  <.\\':zz  *u:<?.  '^"'.it.-a  oca»i:iccivT:T  hd«  once 
beirn  esi:AMi?h»eii  a::-!  **..  r  'l-tl  :.;  1  >:i:-^  ;f  :*.s:sc;iace  ha*  taken  plac«, 
ma  li'ti  n  'ar^^k-r  :'..  1=  :x:  t-^i  •>  >:;*»::va:  ^v'  rv-sta^-lish  •x'CiiiotXTTtT. 

'  ■  Thi*rt  is  - .  *- J."  •  '"^  ■  --  ■-  •  •'-  :i  N: t  Ti?e  a  v.-^'  a:;a  :■  * J-LS 1  a« !  ! i:«o  -  a tinucva 
r*"^n«iuci.  r«  :  :;.••  ::-*••  ::::=:  ij  ot?a<:\:cc.r  -f  >»rar^:v."  :\i.r:vl*rs  ;a  an  ia- 
sula::^:;  m»^I: -m  >  :lr»  v.'r*  /f  a'.-  o  a«.!uc:.  r^.  la  a  ni^^cal'.io  Mivk, 
a>aipn*«ja:t  a  hjj  jr»r-A:>  r-i -•.>•!  \t<  ia-::*JL::az  air^iiiai  tha:  surrt.Hizkls 
earb  grain.  la  */:>:Aaii>  ;La;  irv  vL-.;". !r  i !;*«.•.■  a :iauocs^  ia^ulatin^ 
mati*;r  kei^p-*  ti-^  i  '-ii.'iij  rrir. :♦!*;*  c\ar>  <«.•  arate.  aad  when  the 
insiilator  U  ia  a  y-i^Ki'jz.'.  prp^.r::.. a.  ::.e  iaorvase  of  ei'»n«.iuctiTitr, 
in^tf^  <-.f  la*;:::^  -^-fi-.r  lizne,  disa^-'^ar*  :aia:«>lia:t'.T  after beia^ caused. 
wLi'.i-  "ai-.h  a  Trt  rr»^u:rr  i;  :aa:::v  of  ia^ul*:..  r?  Sai-.e  i.vcductiTitT  no 
lriii;^*^r  af.f*ar«.  i'v.-a  with  the  dirtct  appMca;:- a  cf  vi-.^a:  dlHrharpaw 

"TLe  nerTo:i«  ?T*tt.ai  is  n;a.io  xip  cf  "a^ur  a*.*  cr  ladr pendent 
ftlf-niftnt^.  not  f:i.-t»-aHi  t.j^-:Ler.  aad  craacvtr-ii  ca'.y  Ir  ihcir  bracobed 
exlr*rTriitifrB,  arid  by  c:  atiriiry.  a  :  ci^c::ai:::y.  The  nrrvi'-ourrent  Is 
«topp«i  wh-  a  this  f  r.nti«'::i*y  c»tL5«^.  !:>  passa^  ixxjirs  a^^ain  when- 
ever the  forr  r-  r,f  the  currtLt  U  Iz.*.  r.-a«;il  1  r  wht-a»vt-r  the  iVatiiTiiitj  of  the 
extnifinitiefl  of  the  nfurr.c*  !i»i  om*:*  ini)re  jK^rf^-ct.  I*  thU  diricvntinuity 
at  the  extrrrmiti*-*  the  orily  kinil.  ««r  can  the  ccnstituent  (Virtk'Ie»  of  each 
nerv^HiA  condndhr  alfi  offer — :il  l».-asi  in  pathoIi>ine  states — a  form  of 
dinfr^'ntinuitj  that  makes  the  fiassaire  of  the  nenre-current  still  more 
dUBcuHt 
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"Certain  iicrTC-pb(^DOiiieD)i  sro  Haalogous  to  llie  pht'iiumcutt  of 
radlocoaductorB.  Just  a»  a  etiock  weakens  and  even  Elops  Ilia  cuwluc- 
Uvilj'  of  nidioL'oaJutlora,  eo  &  wound  maj  produce  anieathcsU  Mod  pnr- 
slysis,  due  to  a  suppreairfoii  of  llio  nervc-furrcul,  aud  cousoijucntly  lo 
adefect  In  tlio  coullguh;  of  the  nervc-elcmcals. 

"  Ou  IliB  Other  lioud,  just  aa  the  oscillutiuns  of  the  rlcctric  db- 
chaTj^  cstabliiih  the  couductiTilf  of  rodiocoiiduclon),  so  wc  see  that 
the«e  discbargcs  act  most  effectively  lu  the  cure  of  anicatbisiia  luid  liya- 
terical  paralysis. 

"The  paraUeliam  between  the  ellttls  of  elicxk  and  of  electric 
Bparka  on  radioconductora,  aud  ou  the  ucrvuuH  system  la  hysieria,  ex- 
tends also  to  Its  Busceptibilily  to  fc«b]o  actiou  after  a  powerful  aclkm 
Las  produced  a  pritunry  effcf  1. 

"  Discharges  of  h!{;h  ffetjiieucy  are  emtnenlly  fitted  to  mafca  radlo- 
COuduclorH  conductive,  and  wo  see  alsn,  accKirdlug  to  tho  ohservalione 
of  D'Arsonval  and  Aposloll,  thnt  they  exert  a  curative  effect  on  afTec- 
iions  due  to  retardation  of  nutrllioti.  If  these  affecliona  can  be  at- 
tributed to  iinpcrfett  trnnsinissiun  of  the  nervous  current,  we  arc  Juttt- 
fled  in  Mupponing  that  the  dlacliorgca  act  by  rc-cstablliihlng  betwecu  the 
nervc-cleDients  acontiguily  that  has  tiecanio  insufficient. 

"  It  we  compare  the  propugalion  of  a  nerve-wuve  in  the  nervous 
■yslcm  to  tho  propagation  of  the  electric  current  In  u  ndioconductor, 
we  may  assert  that  a  neuron  behaves  tike  a  meiailic  particle.  In  (ho 
cose  In  which  the  lulcrvala  that  tcparate  the  exIn-niitEr-s  of  two  con- 
tiguous neurons  cannot  be  crosseii,  because  they  are  too  wide,  or 
because  the  nerve-current  Is  not  strong  enough,  an  electric  discharge 
will  re-establish  the  broken  romniunication,  and  this  conimunlcatluu 
will  renmin  for  some  time.  Tho  thcrai)cutic  rOle  of  electricity  can 
thus  be  explained.  Il  would  nut  be  substantially  altered  if  It  &liouId 
be  found  that  not  only  the  extremities  of  the  neurons,  but  tho  elcmems 
of  a  »lmplo  nervous  conductor  were  theoiselvcEi  too  far  apart  to  Irans- 
Uilt  a  nerve-wave. 

"  The  facta  seem  lo  me  to  be  Important  enough  to  form  the  liaals 
for  hyj>othcsca  and  experiments  from  which  clcictro-lheni)eltlicB  caunut 
(all  to  receive  much  bcnellt." 


Guiding  niiil,  who  devoted  much  time  lo  the  Invpttlgatlon  and 
appllcBtluu  of  electricity,  said  :  " Consclenllogsly  convinced  that  the 
agent  in  iiucstlon  Is  a  no  less  energetic  than  valuable  remedy  In  the 
trealnieiit  of  disease,  I  feel  most  anxious  lo  press  Its  employment  upon 
the  proclicnl  physician,  and  lo  urge  hliu  lo  have  recouree  to  it  a*  a 
rational  but  fallible  remedy,  aud  imllo  rtganlU  at  onatlthtrexpeeltd  or 
capalilt  iij  tffectln'j  {mpouiMlilia."     The  same  writer  adds,  that  "elec- 
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ttakic?  the  appIk&tfocL  Eaih  cnmplic^ii>a  which  the  patient  has« 
must  l«  tiilj  coc-iicmi  in  iu  ivlation  to  the  others.  Constitutional 
caQ<r^  Tr.'i<i  il^-j  bt?  .lulr  o  toaiden^  The  pntper  course  for  a  physician 
to  pfipi?;^-.  wLo  Tci-Les  to  obtain  proficienrr  as  an  electrical  operator, 
is  to  p!a4-e  Li^L-i*  If  under  the  ptrwnal  tuiti*^n  of  a  competent  elec- 
trician, an<l  diTiz^  hk  pupila^  witness  all  important  operations,  just 
as  he  who  wi«hiL-<  !.j  b»-come  a  good  surgvon  attemls  the  clinics,  and 
witnesMis  iLe  d^i;»r::v  exhibited  hr  Lis  instructor  in  the  use  of  the 
knife.  An  invalM  who  wishes  to  employ  electricity  without  submitting 
to  the  experirf^nc^l  r-fic-rator.  should  obtain,  from  an  intelligent  source, 
special  directiMrj  f -r  Lis  individual  case. 

Guided  by  the  directions  which  are  furnished  by  mechanical  elec- 
tricians, i^'lateil  ca.<es  do  occur  wherein  remarkablv  successful  results 
are  Tt-alizdi.  **  Arc  Ments  will  happen  in  the  best  of  families;"  and, 
inasmuch  as  electricity  p^^s^sf-sses  peculiar  curative  jH»wors,  m»w  ami 
then  one  who  knows  nothinir  of  the  science  of  electricitv  :  know*  noth- 
Ing  of  the  peculiar  slnicture  of  the  human  organism  ;  a  mere  novice  in 
the  art  of  d»-tectin:j  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  disease,  will  stumble  into 
success.  Many  more  n'»t  only  fail  to  derive  benefit,  but  injure  them- 
selves by  random  experimenting.  Fatal  results  may  not  be  as  likely  to 
follow  a<»  if  the  same  persons  had  plied  themselves  with  blue-pills  and 
other  allopathic  inventions  for  the  reason  that  lightning  in  any  form 
is  a  safer  ajent  to  dral  with.  It  is  relatwl  of  B«'n  Johnson,  a  Revolu- 
tionary soli]  ier,  of  3Iilfonl,  Mass.,  that  he  was  struck  with  lightning, 
and  remaincfl  insensible  for  two  days,  when  two  dtx'tors  wt-re  called, 
who  said  he  would  die  ;  but  just  at  that  moment  his  iK>wer  of  speech 
retuniMl,  and  ho  ejaculatetl :  '*  I  have  stood  cannon,  musket -Italls.  and 
l»ay<mcts.  and  I  can  stan<l  thunder  and  lightning  if  the  diK^tors  will 
only  h-t  me  alniH-.**  The  oM  man  rect)ven'<l.  Now,  no  one  supi>o«cs 
that  such  iin  ovorwhilmini:  dose  of  mercurv  would  have  ever  let  the 
vetenin  >oldirr  sjH'ak  uirain.  It  takes  a  vast  amount  of  eUvtrieily,  even 
in  the  fona  of  a  boll  of  lightning,  to  kill  any  one.  Hence  the  sirming 
impunity  with  which  electro-magnetic  machines  an*  employe*!  by  jkt- 
sons  who  do  not  know  the  negative  j)ole  of  the  instrument  from  the 
|M>sltiv(>,  and  who  are  nuich  less  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  tho 
various  cAirrenls  which  may  be  employetl. 

ELKCTKICITY,   TO  BK  KFKECTUAL,  MUST  BE  PnOPRRLT  APPTJRD. 

The  reputation  of  electricity  hius  suflfercd  by  its  bungling  applica- 
tion in  the  hands  of  inex|HTienced  oinTftttirs.  As  the  elTivt  niust 
depend  ujMm  the  form  and  nxMle  of  application,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
one  should  apply  It  without  ilctinitc  Instructionn,  unless  he  is  acquainttnl 
with  the  science  of  theni]H'utlc  electricity  and  has  8(mic  kuowledgo  of 
anatomy  and  pathology. 


^38  fcoMMOK-SfiitSfe  fefiMEDlES. 

I  have  observed,  with  regret,  the  iofatuation  some  men  exhibit 
after  witnessing  its  beneficial  effects  in  one  or  two  cases.  Having  cured 
themselves,  or  perhaps  a  neighbor  with  electricity,  the  conceit  at  ODoe 
overcomes  them  that  tlicy  are  natural  physicians,  and  that  that  agent 
alone  is  capable  of  healing  every  ill  that  fiesh  is  heir  to,  while  perhaps 
they  are  "natural  uiunies,*'  tampering  with  the  sublime  phenomena  of 
an  omnipotent  and  mysterious  clement. 

Bucli  operators,  unschooled  in  physiology  and  the  science  of 
materia  medica,  have  done  much  mischief  with  electrical  machines, 
often  applying  them  when  there  was  no  occasion,  and  with  a  power  too 
intense  for  even  a  person  in  health  to  endure.  Some  parts  of  the 
human  system  are  more  sensitive  than  others,  and  while  a  powerful 
current  is  necessary  to  affect  some  organs,  a  weak  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible one  is  required  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  others.  But  the 
most  contemptible  men  are  those  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  reputa- 
tion electricity  enjoys,  set  up  regular  "Peter  Funk"  establishments, 
from  which  they  advertise  to  cure  every  disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to  by 
an  operation  or  two.  While  skilful  electricians  are,  by  their  good 
works,  imparting  faith  in  the  therapeutic  power  of  electricity,  these 
despicable  charlatans  are  imposing  on  the  confidence  thus  created,  by 
humbugging  unfortunate  invalids  who  happen  to  fall  into  their  meshes. 
Among  the  later  developments  of  electrical  humbuggery  are  a  large 
variety  of  appliances  in  the  form  of  belts,  pads,  corsets,  hair-brushes, 
and  garments.  All  are  **  loaded  "  with  metal  parts,  but  very  few  will 
show  by  a  galvanometer  test  the  power  to  develop  any  electrical  current 
or  effect,  and  those  which  can  by  such  test  be  shown  to  be  honest  are 
cumbersome  and  disagreeable  nuisances  for  daily  wear,  and  invariably 
cost  as  much  or  more  than  a  first-class  electro-medical  battery.  Every 
good  thing  has  its  counterfeit,  but  it  would  seem  that  electricity  has 
had  rather  more  than  its  share  of  such  debasement. 

Cleveland,  in  treating  on  galvanism  as  a  remedial  agent,  very 
sensibly  remarks  :  "In  making  use  of  galvanism  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 
it  should  not  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  treatment, 
neither  should  a  cure  of  the  disease  for  which  it  is  applied,  be  antici- 
pated in  a  miraculously  short  space  of  time.  Disease  in  any  organ 
produces  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  organ  diseased,  and  time 
must  be  allowed  for  the  process  of  absorption  and  deposition  necessary 
to  bring  the  organ  back  to  its  normal  condition.  Galvanism,  when 
properly  applied,  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  in  hastening  these 
processes  ;  yet  it  will  not  do  to  apply  it  with  such  power  as  to  destroy  the 
organ  from  which  we  wish  to  remove  the  abnormal  accumulations,  or 
even  to  carry  the  action  of  that  organ  beyond  the  condition  of  health." 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  shocks  are  not  only  unnecessary 
but  are  often  injurious  in  treating  diseases.     I  have  noyer  found  it 
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necessary,  with  the  beautiful  machine  I  have  had  const nictixl  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  to  administer  shocks,  except  in  olisiinnte  cases  of 
paralysis  of  both  nerves  of  motion  and  sc*nsation,  and  in  these  cases  the 
nerves  of  sensation  are  not  sufficiently  active  to  aHow  the  patient  to 
suffer  any  pain  or  discomfort  from  them.  Tlie  mcwt  delicate  and  scmsi- 
live  females  who  have  submittinl  to  my  electrical  manipulations,  have, 
from  the  first  openition,  considered  the  influence  agnrable  nuher  than 
otherwise  ;  and  many  of  my  patients  have  continued  their  use  longer 
than  was  actually  necessar}*,  1)ecausc  the  sensations,  during  the  opera- 
lion,  were  not  only  exceedingly  agreeable,  but  the  after-effects  inspiring 
and  invigorating.  As  reganls  making  electricity  in  any  form  a  "one- 
cure-all,*' Cleveland  is  eminently  right.  I  meet  with  very  few  dis(*ases 
that  can  be  cured  by  electricity,  galvanism,  or  eUvtro-magiietism  alone. 
Nervous  affections  almost  invariably  inflict  an  injury  ui>on  the  vital 
organs  and  bhxMl,  which  is  not  rcmovcii  by  the  correction  of  the  ner- 
vous harmony  merely.  Here  recourse  mui<t  be  had  to  mild  meilication. 
In  mercurial  dis«»a»es,  it  will  not  answer  to  merely  cU*anse  the  system 
of  the  offending  mineral  by  the  eUrtrical  process,  particularly  if  the 
mercury  has  been  many  years  in  the  system.  It  is,  of  course,  of  |vira- 
mount  importance  to  n^move  this  i*orr(xling  ctn/M*,  but,  having  done 
this,  effects,  which  have  iMH^me  disi>a8es  in  thems(>lves,  remain,  and 
must  l)e  dispased  of.  Ilere,  t(H>,  mild,  nutritious,  and  blotni-toning 
medi(>ines  must  bo  given  in  connection  with  electricity. 

It  is  idle  prattle  to  talk  of  making  the  lame  walk  by  the  use  of  a 
single  electro-chemical  bath.  Instances  do  occur  ui)on  which  to  Imsc 
such  exaggerations,  it  is  true  ;  I  have  seen  many  such  surprising  results 
attend  my  own  ojx»rations.  But  he  who  indis<Tiiniuate1y  pn>mis<»s  such 
success  d(H»s  positive  injury  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten.  It  is  <*nough 
to  Kiiy  that  a  skilfully  administenHl  electro-chemical  bath  will  exjX'l 
mineral  iH)isons.  This  is  a  great  achievement  and  opens  the  avenues  of 
health  to  thousands  who  arc  suffering  from  th(>  effects  of  old-school 
malitractice.  After  having  cleansetl  the  system  of  the  vih*  iM)ison,  it 
only  remains  for  the  skilful  ]>hysiciau  to  remove  the  injuries  the  systrm 
has  sustained  ]>y  its  former  j>resenco. 

Let  not  tlie  temperate  tone  of  the  preeeding  pamgniph  lead  any 
one  to  sup]M)Ke  that  the  blusterers,  who  startle  wholu  eoinmunitirs  with 
the  announcement  that  they  are  curing  everybo<ly  ami  ev<'iything  with 
electricity,  are  any  better  po.st<'d  regarding  its  niarvell«>us  euralive 
I)ower8  than  the  writer  of  this  ;  I  doubt  if  any  one's  experienee  m  its 
eniployinent  can  more  than  ])arallel  my  own.  I  say  this,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  iMiasting,  but  only  in  simple  jusliei*  to  myself,  while  eautionint^ 
the  afllicte<l  against  exaggerattd  slatenienls  put  forth  by  iiM|N)st(irs. 
F<»r  the  past  forty  years  I  have  been  a  faithful  student  in  eleetrical 
therapeutics,  and  have  employeil  the  agent  in  thousands  of  cases.    A 
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Urge  practice  liaa  given  me  every  opporlunit;  lo  test  Its  effects  In  »11 
sorts  of  chronic  diseases.  The  rmults.  In  a  majority  of  them,  have 
been  truly  wonilerful,  and  those  who  hare  witnessed  my  operatlotu 
have  tumnl  away  with  the  Bet(lc<1  conviction  that  all  a  physician  needs 
for  pcmuinciit  buccchs,  in  every  form  of  disease,  h  a  well-coDstnicled 
cicctro-mat'nctic  machine,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ils  use.  One 
instance  made  an  indclilile  ImprcseioD  on  my  mind.  A  German  physi- 
cian, who  had  been  through  Ihc  b^t  European  schools,  and  had  had 
Fio.  log. 


much  experience  la  \ttrIous  liospilals  ndicukd  the  claim  I  set  up  for 
therapeutic  clcctrlift}  and  uudir  the  sup]K)sitiou  that  hi  would  see 
dometLIng  lo  Btrcm.'tlitn  lui  prejudices  took  pains  to  witness  some  of 
my  operations  1  hi  rcmlls  of  lils  In  vest  Igat  Ions  were  to  him  perfectly 
overwhelming  and  aftir  giMti^  some  applicalluna  himstlf  uu<l<.r  my 
directions,  he  pnipo-wd  to  proiure  an  dcelro-magnelic  machine  and 
adopt  cloctniimthy  OH  h  ii|>Mi»1t}  '  I  have  made  both  rheumatic  and 
paralytic  Invalids  run  and  rL juice  In  the  restoration  of  painful,  con- 
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tncted,  stiff,  and  witborcil  liiii]>8.  I  have  causimI  the  hajrpknl.  down- 
cast, cadaverous  face  of  the  dyspeptic  to  li^ht  up  undor  thv  exhUarating 
effects  ol  currents  of  electricity  sent  down  tlie  pneunu>-gastric  nonrw  to 
the  stomach.  I. have  imparted  an  elastic  step  and  glow  of  health  to 
many  a  woman  who  had  for  years  before  crept  about  her  domicile 
under  the  debilitating  effects  of  female  weaknesses.  I  have  given  the 
neuralgic  sufferer  occasion  to  rejoice  in  my  discoveries  in  electrical 
therapeutics.  An  interesting  young  woman,  a  teacher  in  a  pi^pular 
New  England  inntitution  of  hmming,  once  called  u)H)u  mu  with  a  neu- 
ralgic difficulty.  She  had  suffcreil  a  thousand  deaths  in  the  perloil  ol 
about  ten  years.  From  early  girlhood,  a  raln-<*loud  hail  never  darkencii 
the  horizon  without  aggravating  her  torture  to  such  an  extent  that  A\o 
often  implored  her  medical  attendant  to  ojwn  an  arterj'  and  let  the  hor- 
rors of  such  a  life  ebb  away  with  the  arterial  fluid.  She  had  tri«l 
everything  old  school  and  new  school  luid  reconiniendetl,  and  her  faith 
in  all  had  vanished.  Tlio  principal  of  the  institution,  however,  had 
called  on  me  and  investigated  the  methods  of  my  practice,  and  under 
his  solicitation  she  determineil  to  make  one  more  attempt.  After  the 
fifth  operation,  a  long,  drizzling  spring  min  of  nearly  two  weeks*  dura* 
tion  set  in,  but  her  old  tortures  did  not  return.  She  wisely  adoptixl  a 
course  of  vegetable  medication  to  render  this  goinl  work  |H?rmanent, 
and  a  year  afterward  she  wrote  that  she  had  been  entirely  free  from 
neuralgia.  I  might  relate  enough  wonderful  instances  of  my  sucitsh  in 
the  employment  of  electricity  to  fill  this  volume  ;  I  have  only  given  the 
foregoing  instance  l)ecausc  of  its  pecuHarity.  In  the  practice  of  a  life- 
time, a  physician  would  hardly  meet  with  another  such  sufferer.  To 
be  a  first-rate  oiwralor,  a  physician  must  be  a  Imiiery  in  himn^lf.  In  the 
treatment  of  many  diseases,  the  current  sent  out  of  an  inHtniment  must 
l>c  mcxlified  by  individual  electricity,  or,  as  it  is  n\ore  commonly  termed, 
*' animal  magnetism."  There  is  great  difference  in  individuals  in  the 
IM)Ssession  of  this.  AVhihi  sonic  arc  very  i>ositively  magnetiziHl,  otiurrs 
are,  naturally,  extremely  negative,  and  cannot  impart  to  another  the 
first  particle  of  tliis  invigorating  influence. 

Figure  110,  on  page  343  will  serve  to  ilhistrate  this  proi>o«Ition. 
We  will  suppose  the  dots  to  represent  the  animal  magnet ie,  curn*ntH. 
The  hand  held  above  the  head  illustrates  the  magnell(^  i>ower  of  a  p<*r- 
son  who  is  highly  eh'ctrieal ;  the  one  above  llie  right  shouhh-r,  that  of 
a  person  considerably  so  ;  while  the  one  over  the  left  shoulder  fairly 
illustrates  one  nearly  destitute  of  animal  mai^netisni,  or  individual 
electricity.  Not  Lliat  any  one  Is  entirely  desiitut<',  but  many  do  not 
possess  a  suflicient  supply  to  exert  any  perceptible  influence  over  an- 
other. To  be  a  successful  elect ropath,  one  nuist  pn.ssess  the  highest 
amount  of  positive  indivfdual  electricity,  as  representeil  by  the  hand 
Above  tbc  bead  iu  tho  picture 
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Now,  while  I  em  well  annrc  uf  llie  rullibllitj  oF  IhU  mode  ottremt- 
Ing  dlniose,  ntiEU  ndnpliil  as  a  si)«<:iaUy  by  pcr«in«  posacMing  the 
greatest  mnouut  of  mngnctUm,  and  wliile  I  know  tbul  cures  apparently 
effected  by  Itiis  pDwtr  vr  agvncf  alone  arc  solilom  perninDcnt  ones,  but 
reliefs  of  tem|iorttry  duration,  ibe  truth  cauuot  be  galDsaid  that  tbe 
poeacsstun  of  tbia  magnetic  power  is  of  vital  iin{>urlaiii:'0  to  one  who 
di«lrc3  to  be  a  sncceasful  eleelHcal  oporalor.  I  hare  found,  in  giving 
iDBtruiUuDs  in  IbeTSpvutiu  electricity  to  pliyilciaiis,  that  I  bey  differed 
greatly  In  the  power  of  employing 
It  elBcientiy.  even  when  Ibey  seemed 
lu  bo  equally  proBcieut  in  tbe  theory 
and  practice.  In  other  wordi, 
while  llicy  perfectly  undcrslond  the 
moduli  operandi  at  making  the  ma- 
nipulaliouH,  Aud  the  currcuta  to  lie 
employed,  tbe  results  of  (Iieir  cx- 
lieriuienls  were  widely  differeDt. 
This  want  of  uniformity  In  Ihcir 
success  I  bare  attributed  to  ths 
difference  in  llic  magnetic  powers 
of  different  Individuals,  and  bow 
wisely,  I  leave  It  for  llie  render  to 
decide,  after  having  i>cruseii  what  I 
have  herein  written,  and  wbal  will 
bo  further  found  in  Part  Third  of 
tbis  hook. 

In  all  disorders  Involving  the  ner- 
vous Kyslem,  eluetricity,  applied 
properly  by  a  goijcl  operator,  h  an 
cicelleni  substitute  for  popuhtr 
anodynes.  It  has  l>een  llic  general 
■""■""  "•■""■  custom   of   the   medital  profession 

to  resort  to  stupefyint,'  nnrooliea  to  alliiy  nervous  Irritability,  which 
unqueslioniibly  prudueo  lemjioniry  relief,  hut,  as  certainly,  ultimate 
injury.  I  nuiy  truly  «ny.  that  I  have  alwnys  fnund  electricity  to  be 
eminently  a  nerve-medicine,  yielding  timely  relief,  and  no  unwelcome 
reactive  results. 

However,  us  before  rcsiarkol.  such  wonderful  prognt;  lias  been 
made  in  pliarmucculical  chemistry  during  llie  lutst  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  so  many  new  reraixlii-s  of  the  vcgclable  kingdom  added  to  tlio 
materia  niedicB,  tlint  electricity  Is  not  so  iudisjicnsabie  to  a  successful 
medical  procliec  as  it  once  was.  During  my  professional  career  I  buvc 
annually  treated,  sutcessfully.  hundreds  of  patients  laboring  under  dif- 
ferent cbroaic  dlBcnses,  who^xi  faces  I  have  ;ievor  «wn.  H^  fileq  coQlQfn 
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letters  from  every  State  and  Terrilorj  in  the  UDiteii  State*,  from  nearly 
every  part  of  Europe,  from  some  portions  of  A»ia  and  Africa,  and  also 
from  nearly  every  provinct-  of  Britisli  and  South  America  ;  and  I  will 
further  say  that  If  I  could,  without  violating  confidence,  publish  their 
contents,  my  readers  'uould  almost  conclude  that  the  days  of  nilradei 
are  not  past.  Occasionally  a  case  presents  it:«clf  which  absohitely  re* 
quires  the  application  of  the  element  generated  by  a  mechanical  or  a 
chemical  api)aRitus.  Such  invalids  to  obtain  the  required  benefit  must 
present  thenu^^'lvcs  in  person  for  the  necessary  electrical  manipulation, 
unless  there  are  ginxl  operators  in  their  immeduite  neighborhood,  or 
except  it  \h^  in  cases  of  self-treatment  with  a  dome  battery  under  the 
specific  directions  that  may  be  i^rovided  by  a  skilful  physician* 

Animal  ilai^netisnu 

••  Animal  magnetism  is  a  humbug  I "  No,  reader,  y<n#  believe  in 
it.  Your  reason,  perhaps,  is  not  convinced  and  you  may  think  you  do 
not.  Then,  why  should  I  know  better  than  you  do  what  you  have 
faith  in  7  Let  me  tell  you.  The  other  day  you  came  in  collision  with 
a  chair  and  bruised  your  shin.  Instinctively  3*ou  In^nt  over  and  rubbetl 
the  contuseil  limb  with  yuur  hand.  The  baity  fell  from  your  lap  U]H)n 
the  floor  ;  you  pickc<l  it  up  hastily  and  rubbed  its  little  head  till  it 
stoppal  crying.  One  night  you  were  attacked  with  cramps  in  tho 
stomach,  and  the  hand  flew  there  immediately  ;  you  pressed  and  manip- 
ulated the  region  where  the  suffering  was  felt  until  you  were  relieveil. 
But  a  few  days  ago  your  wife  hud  a  headache,  and  as  she  reclined  on 
the  w>fa,  you  sat  Ix^side  her  and  passe<l  your  hand  gently  over  her 
feverish  tcni[)les.  Now  all  these  instinctive,  and  I  may  almost  say  in- 
voluntary applications  of  the  hand,  in  cases  of  physical  distri^ss,  show 
that  wilh  all  your  professed  scepticism  you,  i>ractically,  Im-Hcvc  in  the 
efllcacy  of  animal  magnetism,  and  it  is  your  exiK'rience  and  mine,  and 
my  obstTvation  as  a  nic<Iical  man,  that  leads  me  to  place  animal  mag- 
netisin  prominently  among  what  arc  denominateil  in  this  chapter  Com- 
mon-Sense Uenieilies. 

Thus,  I  intnMlueed  this  curative  and  mysterious  agent  in  the  early 
editions  of  this  wr)rk  in  18C0.  Few  in  this  country  had  any  knowledge 
of,  or  faith  in.  Animal  Magnetism  at  that  time.  Drs.  I)<Mld,  Sunder- 
land, lienton  and  others  had  lectured  upon  the  subject  and,  by  exiM'ri- 
ments.  exhil)ited  some  of  the  wonderful  efforts  of  this  i^eeuliar  ft)nrc. 
The  gentleman  last  named  was  esiK'cially  successful  in  showing  what 
could  ]m»  dune  by  the  power  now  calUnl  "hypnotism."  Most  of  my 
n-arlers  are  doubtless  soin<*what  familiar  with  the  stningi*  iK*rformanc<.'S 
of  susceptible  subjeets  while  under  the  influence  and  control  of  a  gixNl 
inesmcTizcr.    Well,  all  these  things  were  done  R-iH;atedly  by  Bcutou  in 
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various  parts  of  this  country  between  the  years  1840  and  I860.  The 
medical  profession,  however,  were  sceptical,  and  laymen  shook  their 
heads  with  incredulity.  They  were  sure  there  was  some  deception 
practised,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  those  who  were  put  in 
the  mesmeric  sleep  allowed  pins  to  penetrate  their  flesh,  burning 
hot  irons  to  be  applied  to  their  arms,  and  teeth  to  bo  drawn,  with 
out  flinching.  Under  the  will  of  the  operator  timid  young  men  could 
be  made  to  personate  orators  and  deliver  long  si>eccbc8  before  large 
audiences.  Invalids  were  relieved  of  various  ills  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  etc.  Knowing  ones  exclaimed  **  Humbug  !  " — and  those  who 
took  all  ideas  second-hand  echoed  the  verdict  of  their  superiors.  Now 
all  is  changed.  Learned  professors  come  before  the  i)ublic  witb  lectures 
and  experiments.  "Hypnotism"  is  popular  I  They  are  not  disposed 
to  award  due  honor  to  Mesmer  by  calling  it  Mesmerism.  Everything 
is  **  Hypnotism."    Let  us  briefly  review  its  history. 

TUS   BEGINNING   OF  MESMERISSf. 

Dr.  Frederick  Anthony  Mesmer  was  the  first  in  what  is  called  the 
Christian  world  to  recognize  the  wonderful  powers  of  aniqial  mag- 
netism, and  employ  this  agent  in  the  cure  of  disease.  He  promulgated 
his  theory  in  1778,  and  was  denounced  by  the  medical  faculty,  us  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Two  commissions  were  appointed  to  investigate  what 
was  called  mesmerism.  In  one  of  these  commissions  our  own  honored 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  took  part ;  he  who,  with  the  kite  and  key, 
coaxed  lightning  to  come  out  of  the  clouds  and  prove  to  us  that  it  was 
not  a  stranger,  but  the  same  kind  of  wonder  electricity  is.  And  these 
two  commissions,  one  having  the  wisdom  of  Franklin  to  guide  it,  dis- 
missed the  doctrine  of  Mesmer  as  a  delusion  !  Still  the  people  flocked 
to  Mesmer,  and,  although  he  was  derided  by  the  medical  profession, 
condemned  by  scientists,  and  watched  with  suspicion  by  all  intelligent 
communities,  his  success  in  healing  the  sick  brought  him  supi)ort,  so 
that  poverty  was  not  added  to  persecution  to  embitter  his  useful  life. 
The  great  naturalist,  Joseph  Francis  Dclcuze,  the  friend  of  Cuvier  and 
Von  Humboldt,  visited  Paris  to  gather  material  to  expose  the  humbug  ! 
He  returned  to  proclaim  the  wonders  of  mesmerism  and  to  practise  it 
himself!  He  wrote  and  published  a  volume  giving  accounts  of  cures 
as  remarkable  as  those  to-day  ascribed  to  Mental  Scientists,  Christian 
Scientists,  Faith  Healers,  aud  others  of  the  occult  school.  The  Marquis 
de  Puysegur  became  a  pupil  of  Mesmer,  and  discovered  in  his  experi- 
ments that  some  people  could  be  put  in  an  unconscious  sleep  by  the 
power  of  animal  magnetism,  and  this  condition  was  called  mesmeric 
sleep.  Dr.  Braid,  of  Manchester,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  origi- 
nals, found  he  could  produce  the  same  phenomena,  and  he  was  first  to 
Qall  the  mesmeric  sleep  "hypnotism/*    Had  no^  ethereal  anti^sthesto 
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beon  disoovcrrd  by  Morton  and  others  it  Ia  probable  that  memneTism  or 
hypnotUin  \\'ou1(l  Iiave  been  more  speedily  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  as  an  nn^esthetic  in  dentistry  and  surgery.  It  had  been  tried 
with  more  or  less  success  when  Dr.  Morton  introduced  his  important 
discovery.  For  many  years  mesmerism  was  in  a  profound  mesmeric 
sleep,  w^hen  it  suddenly  awoke  between  1870  and  1880  with  such  men 
as  Charcot,  Hansen,  Wcinliold,  and  others  in  the  Old  "World,  and  Drs. 
R.  A.  Ghinn,  Wm.  A.  Ilammond,  and  others  in  the  New  "World,  sur- 
prising large  audiences  with  examples  in  mesmerism  such  as  Dr.  Ben- 
ton and  other  pioneers  in  this  field  had  exhibited  long  years  before, 
when  the  ** regular"  profession  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
The  doctors  disagree  as  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomena.  Dr.  Braid 
did  not  believe  that  any  magnetic  fluid  emanated  from  the  operator. 
The  liypnotic  state,  as  he  called  it,  was  induced  by  certain  physiological 
modifications  in  the  nervous  system  induced  by  **  suggestion."  lie  has 
his  diseiiik's,  but  the  intelligent  masses  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
everyb(Mly  has  a  magnetic  atmosphere  of  his  own,  and  that  everyone 
possesses  magnetic  forces  which  can  be  made  to  infiuence,  and  in  some 
cases  control  susceptible  jKfrsons.  I  have  met  with  no  more  rational 
theory  to  account  for  mesmeric  phenomena  than  the  one  given  on  page 
189  of  my  work,  entitled,  "Medical  Common -Sense,"  published  in 
18r>8,  and  repnHlucwl  on  page  827  of  Part  Third.  IndcHxl,  this  theory 
has  been  adopted  by  many  writers  upon  the  subject.  At  least  one 
conipanitively  recent  writer  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  discovery  of  his 
own.  AVhatever  difTerences  exist  in  the  minds  of  medical  men  as  to 
ju>  t  what  causes  mesmeric  phenomena,  all  now  recognize  and  l)elieve  in 
tln-m,  and  the  employment  of  mesmerism  or  hypnotism  is  recommended 
in  luMiiy  easrs  of  nervous  disease.  In  the  summer  of  1889  a  convention 
of  St  ifutisls  ii\  Paris  had  hypnotism  under  consideration,  and  it  was 
nH>]ved  that  the  study  and  application  of  this  agent  should  be  intro- 
duced into  t  liu  tciuhings  of  Medical  Science.  And  thus  have  the  claims 
of  Mesnicr  and  his  followers  bt»en  vindicated. 

MOKK    RECKNT    INVESTIGATIONS. 

My  ther>ry  of  mesmeric  power  is  quite  essential  to  support  many  of 
my  virus  as  given  in  this  work,  and  h(?ne<i  I  was  pleased  to  find,  many 
years  ago,  that  the  exixTimenls  of  Mr.  William  Crooks,  as  reporte<l  in 
a  work  entitled,  "Spiritualism  Answered  by  Science,"  by  Ed wanl  W. 
Cox,  served  to  confirm  it.  Mr.  Cox  was  a  member  of  the  Jjondon 
Dialectical  S(K'iety's  Investigating  Committee,  and  was  present  at  the 
exiM-riments  of  Mr.  CnM>ks.  The  object  of  his  pamphlet  was  to  show 
that  the  so-called  spiritual  manifestations  were  produced  by  something 
he  called  psychic  force.  Tie  wiys,  "This  force  is  generated  in  certain 
persons  of  i>eculiar  nervous  organization  in  suflicieut  power  to  operatic 
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beyond  bodily  contact,"  and,  be  contliiues,  "  there  c&n  be  little  doubt 
that  the  force  Is  poasesticd  by  every  human  being — that  it  Ih  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  living  nerve,  If,  Indeed,  it  be  not  the  vital  force  Itself," 
and  that  it  Is  possessed  by  paycblcs  in  eitraordicary  degree.  Mr. 
Crooks,  he  adds,  "has  recently  coDBtnicted  an  InBtrument  of  extreme 
delicacy,  which  seems  to  Indicate  the  existence  of  the  psychic  force 
more  or  less  In  every  person  ■with  whom  be  bas  made  trial  of  it.  The 
ezlBl«iic«  of  such  ct  force  Is  asserted  by  Dr.   Richardson,  in  a  recent 


article  In  tbe  Popvlar  Science  Bevine.  In  which  be  contends  that  there 
Is  a  nerve-Quid  (or  ether),  with  'which  tlie  nerves  are  enveloped,  and 
by  whose  help  it  is  that  the  motion  of  ilicir  molecules  communicates 
sensations  and  transmits  the  commands  of  the  will.  This  nerve-ether 
Is.  he  thinks,  no  oilier  than  the  vital  force.  It  cjHends  with  all  of  us 
somcwiist  Iieyond  the  e:(tremltlc8  of  tlio  nerve- structure,  and  even 
beyond  the  surfarc  of  the  Iioily,  encompasslog  iis  wholly  with  an 
envelope  of  nerve-atmosphere,  which  varies  in  its  deplli  and  intensity 
In  various  persons.     This,  he  contends,  will  solve  many  difficult  prob- 
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liHi  b  pareboloc;,  uid  Ibrow  ■  dtw  li^t  on  roanj  olnruriiies  In 
pcfcbc^ogj  and  mental  pbilosophy." 

Kow,  the  psfcbic  Torce  reremd  b>  bj  Mr.  Coi,  Wid  tlir  neire 
Hlner  to  exited  by  Dr.  Ricbardson,  an  maniresiljr  on))r  otlitr  mtinas 
(arwltU  Henopr  and  hia  falloweri  oilleil  mesmeric  tonx,  nllorHbicb 
■oxftlied  forces  are  one  and  Ike  Eanie  as  animal  ma^ocltsm.  Tbc  aune 
wriler  iqiesks  of  "'nerTe^thcr  or  iterye-almaipltert,"  nblcb  c 
from  ercty  animal  bod f.  Il  majr 
u  well  be  called  tuagDrlic  al- 
moaphere.  80  long  u  we  Kcog- 
nize  lU  eiislence  ft  matters  lUlIc 
what  nunc  we  give  to  [L  Wbca 
we  KCknowkilge  fi»  presence  and 
lu  power  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  all  tbe  seeming  mira- 
clea  performed  in  tlie  name  of 
Cliri»tian  8<ionce.  Mental  Sci- 
ence. Faith  Cure,  Prajer  Cure^  j 
and  Ibe  Bones  ot  St.  Anue  I 


Firat  slop  and  think  how  tRI- 
Bted  and  noisome  the  Kir  bccomea 
bjr  cooDDement ;  how  bnpnre 
and  full  of  miuma  water  ts 
found  to  be  wlieD  stagoaDt, 
Then  think  for  a,  moment  what 
majr  be  the  pathological  coo- 
illtlnn  when  nervous  force  b 
moving  ■lugglshl]'  and  languidly 
through  the  humau  organism. 
Wliftt  but  disease  can  result 
when  the  nervmia  forces  become 
thus  inactive,  and  in  »ome  cases 
insufflcieul  In  Intensity  to  per- 
form tiirlr  tunclions  In  the  sjitiem  T  In  this  condition  whatcm 
cat!  im|iBrt  mora  forro  anil  set  In  action  the  sliij:i;Iith,  nervous 
clrcnlaiion  ;  whatever  may  be  brought  to  iM'nr  in  the  wuy  ot  BUjwr- 
sliliuiiB  fiillh  or  great  expectation  to  produce  profouml  emotion  in  tbc 
sufferer,  miiy  ijuiehen  nervous  circulation,  and  tiiiw,  for  Hip  time  being 
St  least,  chsDge  coDilitlonH  which  predUiwse  to  dtHense.  In  ni-arly  all 
ihew  cawii.  however,  animnl  ningnetintn  plnys  Jiti  iinportnrit  [ind..  Tlinao 
whu  Tcaott  to  CbrittlaD  Science  nictlioils  uro  wtint  Cux  would  cull 
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Psychics,  or  what  I  would  call  good  magnet ists.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  those  who  practise  the  Mind  Cure,  Faith  Cure,  etc.  It  is  even 
reported  that  on  days  when  tlie  devout  Catholics  visit  the  bone  of  St 
Anne,  priests  arc  in  charge  of  the  sacred  relic,  and  there  is  a  relay  of 
priests,  so  to  speak,  some  retiring  when  fatigued,  and  others,  fresh  and 
full  of  animal  spirits,  coming  in  to  conduct  the  services  while  the  faith- 
ful sufferers  arc  crowding  to  the  front  The  book  already  referred  to, 
written  by  Dcleuze,  tells  us  that  "  the  magnetizcr  causes  a  headache  or 
side-ache  to  cease  simply  because  he  vnlls  it;"  then  he  says,  "There 
are  men  endowed  with  such  magnetic  power  they  can  act  upon  patients 
who  are  very  susceptible,  and  in  i)erfect  communication  with  them, 
while  directing  the  action  upon  this  or  that  part  by  the  thought  and  by 
the  look."  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  late  Colonel  Ingersoll  which  are 
untrue.  I  will  relate  one  for  which  I  am  unwilling  to  vouch,  but  which 
will  illustrate  a  point  I  desire  to  make  :  A  minister  asked  the  Colonel 
what  he  wouhl  have  different  from  what  the  Almighty  had  instituted. 
** I  would,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "have  had  health  catching  instead  of 
disease."  Well,  the  real  fact  is,  health  is  catching,  and  an  invalid  can- 
not associate  with  persons  full  of  health  and  vitality  without  receiving 
benefit.  I  think  Colonel  Ingersoll  must  have  recognized  this  fact. 
Probably  he  did,  and  if  so,  the  story  is  quite  likely  untrue.  If  persons 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact  are  very  magnetic,  the  benefit  is  well 
marked.  Let  me  here  relate  a  little  incident  in  my  own  experience 
confirmatory  of  this  statement : 

"While  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  a  professional  visit  many  years  ago,  a 
gentleman  hobbled  upstairs  to  my  rooms  to  consult  me  regarding  rheu- 
matism in  one  of  his  knee-joints,  which  had  been  very  painful,  and 
which  had  made  his  limb  stiff  for  over  a  year.  It  appeared  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  walk,  and  the  invalid  exhibited  in  his  countenance 
that  contortion  of  features  so  peculiar  to  one  suffering  pain,  that  no  one 
in  health  could  possibly  imitate.  Then,  too,  the  knee  was  red  and 
swollen.  I  gave  it  a  very  careful  examination,  following  up  each  muscle 
that  could  be  reached,  with  my  fingers,  for  several  inches,  to  see  if  I 
could  discover  any  adhesion  or  rigidity.  I  then  examined  his  blood, 
stated  my  opinion,  and  my  terms  for  treatment.  He  expressed  himself 
favonibly  impressed  with  the  interview,  and  promised  to  call  in  the 
afternoon  and  decide  whether  or  not  he  would  place  himself  under  my 
care.  He  had  hardly  been  out  of  my  rooms  ten  minutes,  when  he  re- 
turned with  a  look  of  indescribable  surprise,  and  exclaimed  :  **  What 
have  you  done  to  my  knee,  Doctor  ?  "  "  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  I  interro- 
gated. His  reply  considerably  astonished  me,  for  he  said  he  had  both  de- 
scended and  ascended  the  stairs  without  pain,  and  at  the  same  time  ges- 
ticulated with  the  limb,  moving  it  backward  and  forward  to  show  its 
mobility,    I  of  course  saw  at  once  what  my  magnetism  had  done  for  it 
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irbHe  manipuTating  liis  muscli'S,  and  cxplainiil  the  p1iili>$ophy  of  th« 
phenomenon.  I  s;iy  I  was  astonishovl  lHt*ausc  I  did  not  «xcn-isf  my 
will-power,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  impsirliiit:  animal  magnet- 
ism. It  was  an  ae t  vf  unintentional  maguetie  pinny  on  his  )v*irt.  and 
he  bore  off  his  biMUy  in  triumph.  I  eouUl  not  have  Urn  niort*  suc- 
cessful if  I  had  seat(.-\l  myself  deliU'Ritely  and  magnetized  his  painful 
foint. 

I  eouhl  fill  several  ]>ag<^  with  similar  incidents — I  will,  however, 
occupy  spjiee  with  but  one  other.  A  young  woman  calltnl  ujH^n  me  in 
consultation,  and  I  made  a  note  of  her  most  prominent  symptoms,  but 
gave  no  treatment.  One  (»f  these  symptoms  wjis  a  lif«'loug  himdaehe. 
8ix  weeks  after  this  call  she  visitetl  my  ofilee  again  for  treatment,  ami 
as  she  said  nothing  of  headache  I  expresseti  my  surprise,  when  she 
replied,  **  'NVhy,  Doctor,  I  have  not  bail  a  particle  of  headache  since  I 
called  on  ytm  before."  Having  lK*en  a  reader  of  my  publications  she 
seemed  to  understand  how  it  bad  been  relieved. 

In  all  such  cures,  if  cures  indeeil  they  can  he  calliHl.  I  am  inclined 
to  question  their  iHTmanency  unless  the  magnetic  treatment  is  supple- 
mented with  g(K)d  vegetable  altenitives  to  remove  the  dee|>-seat«l  pre- 
disposing cause  or  causes.  Magnetism  should  not  l>e  relieil  uiK)n  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  renuMlies.  Those  who  do  ride  the  "one  hobby" 
have  a  great  many  hard  things  said  of  them,  which  they  partly  deserve. 
They  also  l)ring  to  contempt  an  agency  for  the  amelioration  of  hunmn 
suffering  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  intelligent  physicians, 
and  of  their  patients  whose  maladies  might  be  iH'nefitcd  by  its  enqdoy- 
ment.  While  there  are  some  invalids  so  pei'uliarly  atTii-tinl  that  they 
cannot  be  rest ore< I  without  magnetic  treatment,  the  nuijorlty  of  these 
very  cases  eannot  be  radically  cured  by  this  agency,  unaidi-il  by  suitu- 
bl<;  nM-^liein*'. 

The  iK'uefits  deriv<<l  fnuii  Massage  are  larirely  due  to  the  nuignet 
ism  of  the  oiH.Tator,  and  liio  more  magnetic  the  operator,  if  his  mag- 
netism is  agreeable  to  \hv.  patient,  the  gri'ater  >\  ill  be  the  relief  obtained. 
The  massage,  as  defined  in  the  dictionary,  is  a  "system  of  remedial 
treatment  consisting  of  manipulating  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Ixnly  by 
jHrrcussion."  A  *' Masseur  "  is  a  male  massagist.  A  "Masseuse"  is  a 
female  massjigist.  As  most  of  my  readers  arc  aware,  massjig«»  is  widely 
practisinl,  especially  in  large  cities,  where  specialists  are  well  supporteti. 
The  knea<ling,  the  slapping,  and  the  rubbing,  as  performed  by  the  ex- 
perience<i  oix'nitor,  greatly  benefits  enfeebled  muscles,  vitalizes  wi*ak 
nerv(*s,  and  promotes  circulation.  Such  nmnipulat ions  would  doubtless 
impart  some  benefit  without  i\w  magnetism  of  th(^  operator,  but  with  it 
they  are  far  more  eftlcacious  if  the  magnetic  (pialily  of  the  operator  is 
suited  to  the  patient.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  could  derive  any  lu'lp  from 
a  nia^ieur  or  masseuse  who  is  distasteful,  or  whose  touch  is  not  agree- 
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able.  Nor  b  a  msMeur  m  elDcadous  wfth  one  of  hli  own  mz  m 
nith  a  penOD  of  Itic  oppocite  kx,  or  vice  vorsa,  for  rrasous  that  wlU 
appFsr  obvbiis  to  one  who  reads  wbut  I  have  said  under  the  bead  of 
Besual  IsolatloD.  "la  civilized  communities,"  according  to  Dr.  Ball^ 
Headley,  !□  bo  cnngcrvallve  a  mudicH]  paper  aa  the  Medical  Beeard, 
"more  than  hulf  the  women  under  thirtj  jesrs  of  age  arc  unmarrtsdi 
Id  other  words,  the  sexual  hislinct,  during  the  first  half  of  Its  extat«iic« 
U  In  moat  women  ungrattfled.  lU'Dceaprtnj;,"  In  Dr.  Balls-Headley'a 
Pra.  lis.  opinion,    "manj 

sexual  dborden." 
Now,  It  Is  not  IndU- 
peDBBblo  that  sexual 
intercourse  should 
take  place  to  supply 
a  much-need«d 
want  to  women  Uiua 
affected.  Tbey 
need  not  only  anl- 
■nal  magnetism,  but 
maievUue  magnet* 
ism,  and  this  they 
could  obtain  under 
the  professional  and 
entirt-ly  proper 
treatment  of  a  mas- 
seur. With  the 
greater  freedom  en- 
joyed by  men  then 
lire  comparatively 
few  young  men  who 
greatly  suHer  from 
a  want  of  female 
magnetism,  and  jet 
there  arc  cages  to  be  found  among  men  [hat  might  be  materially  beno- 
f  ted  by  tlie  manipulations  of  a  masseuse  of  the  right  adaptability. 

In  Japun  the  natives  have  successfully  pracllscd  the  massage  from 
away  back,  anil  their  manipulators  arc  usually  blind  men  who  go  about 
with  a  long  wand  In  their  hand  and  a  reed  whUllo  In  their  mouth,  aa 
represented  in  Figure  113.  The  whistles  are  used  lo  acquaint  the  resi- 
dents along  the  thoroughfares  through  which  they  are  passing  of  their 
presence,  as  the  horn  or  the  hell  of  the  huckster  is  employed  in  our 
streets  to  attract  customers.  In  Figure  114  Is  a  picture  of  a  Japanese 
masseur  applying  his  cure  to  a  female  patient.  In  the  picture  the  latter 
is  represented  with  drapery,  but  I  am  assured  by  E.  A.  "Wilson,  tot  » 
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long  Itme  alUclipd  lo  Ihe  Nar&l  Service  off  Die  coasl  o(  Japan.  iIihI  in 
ihe  acliml  operalioQ  female  pHiicuU,  as  nvll  as  niali-.  atv  cntjifly  duiIr, 
for  Id  Ihat  part  of  llic  world  nt'ftlicr  men  nor  wninrn  mnki;  any  cfforl 
ai  coDCFalmi'iit  when  lukiug  Uii-ir  daily  batliH.  It  U  Uiereforu  niHiiiri^t 
Ihat  liltnd  opcntlors  are  not  cbosco  for  llie  imriHuc  of  avolJlng  Ihv  ex- 
posUTc  of  the  iX'nsoa  of  the  palleut  ;  jusl  wliy.  Mr.  Wilson  toulil  uot 
inform  me.  In  this  country,  where  even  Ibo  nude  In  art  is  cousidrri^d 
objecliunablo  by  our  most  conventkiniU  people,  blind  masseurs  and  inaa- 
si'utca  would  l>e  considcTod  especially  qiialfflod  for  Iho  pmclice  of  Ibis 
art.  But  even  with  two  good  eyes  in  Iho  head  of  tho  oiienitor  tile  prac- 
tice of  tlie  niassage  is 
Bteadiljf  growing.  I^-  "i- 

People  are  ofleo  re* 
lieved  of  pain  liy  ftul- 
mai  magnclUin  with- 
out knowing  the  ael- 
Ito  agent  employed. 
There  are  many  em. 
brocatlons  extensive- 
ly   advenised,    and 

B0l<l,    which         ))OBBeS£ 

absolutely  no  merit  in 
liiemselves.  while  the 
real  benefit  ai tending 
their  use  arises  from 
the  direction — "  Rub 
in  briskly  with  n 
warm  hand  for  sev- 
eral minutes  I "  Ei[er~ 
nnl  remedii's  [>o!»e:ss- 
ing  valudble  proper- 
tiea    are  aJwnya  ren-  netKxia  UASirLi^iont. 

dend  more  efHtadouB by  llio  obacrvance  of  such  directions.  In  Iho 
religious  world  wc  6ud  people  cmploytng  animal  magnetism  combined 
with  religious  faltb  in  the  curing  of  disease,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Mesmcr  was  dt^nounced  by  the  clergy,  and  hU  discovery  pro- 
nounced an  attempt  lo  use  dcnwiulnc  luDueuco  In  relief  of  Ihc  iJck. 
Not  only  docs  the  devout  Catholic  resort  lo  the  Influence  of  magnetism 
In  an  Indirect  way,  but  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  It  when  overtaken  by  disease.  Wliile  anointing 
Ibe  sullcrcr  itilb  oil  (sweet  oil)  they  jimctiKe  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
fltst  rendering  the  patient  passive  and  receptive  by  prayer.  A  corre- 
fi)>ODdcDt  In  Utah,  a  reader  of  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  wrote 
the  auttwr  that  lio  liod  been  exceedingly  iuteresled  la  my  views  on  elec- 
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iricitj  and  animal  magnetism  after  observing  what  the  elders  of  the 
church  could  do  with  their  sick  disciples  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and 
the  use  of  "  sanctified  oil."  He  said  the  results  looked  like  miraculous 
phenomena,  but  after  what  he  had  read  in  this  work  he  was  satisfied 
they  were  due  simply  to  animal  magnetism.  While  8|)ending  a  little 
time  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I  found  that  the  Mormons  had  quite  an  aversion 
to  medicine,  but  they  seemed  willing  to  take  mine,  for  when  their  own 
resources  failed  they  had  more  confidence  in  botanical  remedies  than  in 
any  other. 

Dr.  Cox's  work  attributes  the  success  of  "  spiritual  mediums  "  to 
what  he  calls  psychic  force,  which,  as  I  have  already  claimed,  is  only 
another  name  for  animal  magnetism.  But  even  if  the  medium  is  made 
the  instrument  of  some  unseen  power,  as  claimed  by  the  faithful 
believer,  in  the  light  of  what  has  already  been  presented,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  it  is  the  magnetism  of  the  disembodied  spirit,  if  not  of  the 
medium,  that  gives  relief  to  the  patient.  Dr.  James  R.  Cocke,  in  his 
work  on  Hypnotism,  says  he  believes  it  *'  has  played  a  great  part  in  the 
political  and  religious  histones  of  the  world,  and  is  as  important  as  a 
sociological  factor  as  a  healing  agent." 

Water. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  all  nations,  civilized  and  barbarous, 
water  has  ever  been  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  remedial  agent. 
Hippocrates,  Pindar,  Thales,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Galen,  Charlemagne, 
Hahnemann,  Priessnitz,  Wesley,  and  all  distinguished  i)hil()soplier8, 
physicians,  and  theologians,  ancient  and  modern,  have  extolled  its 
virtues.  It  was  Priessnitz  who  made  it  a  "one-cure-all."  lie  was  the 
first  to  open  a  "Water-Cure."  Priessnitz  was  great,  but  Priessnitz 
was  an  enthusiast.  Still  his  enthusiasm  was  the  result  of  extraordinary 
success,  compared  with  the  medical  exploits  of  the  allopathic  profes- 
sion with  which  his  rural  abode  was  surrounded.  His  hydropathy 
cured  thousands — hundreds  managed  to  survive  the  barbarities  of  allo- 
pathy. He  killed  a  few — allopathy  slaughtered  daily  more  than 
Priessnitz  healed.  The  zeal  of  a  military  chieftain  heightens  \l'ith  the 
number  he  slays ;  that  of  a  medical  practitioner  with  the  number  he 
keeps  alive.     Is  it  strange  that  Priessnitz  was  an  enthusiast  ? 

Yet  the  establishment  of  the  school  called  hydropathy  was  an  error. 
Water  was  7k?^  an  infallible  remedy,  and  less  so  in  the  hands  of  the 
disciples  of  Priessnitz  than  in  those  of  the  great  founder  himself.  The 
latter  was  naturally  gifted  with  peculiar  skill  in  the  application  of 
water,  which  characteristic  exhibited  itself  in  the  juvenility  of  the  son 
of  the  Qraefenlierg  farmer.  But  a  medical  education  would  have 
materially  mollified  his  **  one-id eaism.  *'    Priessnitz  did  not  possess  that. 
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Had  he  explored  Ihe  grwn  adds  and  torcBla  of  Nature,  aa  well  aa  laved 
In  her  limpid  water?,  lie  would  have  been  less  exclusive  in  Lis  choice 
of  remedies,  and  his  practice,  and  that  of  hto  imitators,  would  have  been 
more  uniformly  succeEsful.  At  the  prcseat  time,  sanitariums  have 
entirely  taken  ilie  place  of  wliot  uaed  to  be  called  "  water  cures  "  in 
this  country.  This  change  was  suddenly  aud  arbitrarily  eflecled  hy  tile 
medical  legislation  which  wcat  icto  effect  in  nearly  all  the  Slates  of 
the  Union  between  the  years  1874  and  1690.  Sudi  legislation  bore 
down  with  nndeservcd  severity  upon  those  who  did  not  believe  In 
medicines,  but  who  did  have  entire  faith  in  the  curative  virtue  of  water. 
The  statutes,  If  they  must  have  been 
enacted,  should  at  least  have  been 
tempered  to  permit  Ihe  intelllgcut  dis- 
ciples of  Priessnilz  to  practise  a  sys- 
lem  whicli  the  disbeliever  In  drugs 
could  have  recourse  to,  for  there  are 
many  such  prejudiced  individuals  in 
this  world,  and  our  laws  cannot  com- 
pel them  to  take  medicine.  For  peiv 
pti<  of  this  way  or  Ihinking,  the  hydro- 
pathic system  was  a  boon.  Such  leg- 
lulatlon  was  arbitrary  and  cnief  to 
many  who  had  devoted  all  their  early 
yi-ara  to  llie  study  aud  practice  of  this 
method.  One  case  iu  point  may  be 
cited.  There  were  doubtless  many  of 
them.  lo  the  city  ot  New  York  ■ 
kiul  a  Dr.  Schlefcrdecker,  an  original  ^ 
and  accomplished  gentleman  well  up 
in  his  Bcbool  of  practice,  but  he  ~  ' 
not  bellcre  in  mtxllcine,  and  naturally 
enough  with  this  disbelief  he  hod  never  studied  the  materia  niedica  of 
anyscbooL  I  bappencd  to  belong  loone  of  the  Boards  of  Censors  of  one 
of  the  legalized  medical  societies  at  that  time,  and  at  a  meeting  of  this 
Board  at  my  residence,  a  tall,  stately,  lolellectual  man  applied  for  » 
license  lo  practise.  It  was  Dr.  Schlefcrdecker.  who  was  well-known 
to  have  an  eittcnuivo  practice  In  the  city  of  New  York  among  some  of 
its  wniltltiest  and  most  Influeulinl  cftiiicna.  lie  truukly  coufcBsed  he 
liitd  given  lillte  atlcution  lo  materia  incdica,  for  he  bad  no  fuitU  what- 
ever In  llui  treatment  of  discnso  by  drugs.  As  the  hyilroiHillilsts  hod 
no  organized  aociotlcs  to  whom  he  cauM  apiieal,  be  came  lo  us,  Uudcr 
the  laws  of  Kew  York  liicn  exialing,  a  practising  jiliysician  wnn  reijuit»il 
Iu  lutve  A  license  from  some  one  of  llie  n)itlicnl  ■oelctlra  recogniu-d  by 
the  staluica  of  the  State.    I  did  my  boti  to  pull  him  through.    I  arguei) 
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with  my  fellow-memben  of  the  Board  without  avaiL  I  urgently  ad- 
▼iBod  the  granting  of  a  license  to  the  Doctor  to  practise  his  specialty 
— ^hydropathy.  It  could  have  injured  nobody  but  his  wilfully  blind 
disciples  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  ti^e  a  dose  of  medicine  of 
any  kind,  old  school  or  new.  As  the  old  adage  puts  it,  "Any  man  can 
lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  a  whole  regiment  of  them  cannot  make  him 
drink."  And  so  it  is  in  medicine,  when  a  doctor  attempts  to  foroe  a 
hygienist  who  ablusrs  drugs  to  take  his  prescriptions.  Persuasion  and 
law  are  powerless.  I  found  it  equally  difficult  to  convince  my  col- 
leagues that  Dr.  Schieferdeckcr  should  receive  a  license,  and  the  disap- 
pointed man  went  away  empty-handed.  He  soon  became  involved  in 
wonying  lawsuits  instituted  by  the  "regulars,"  and  shortly  after  his 
obituary  was  published  in  the  newspapers.  The  story,  briefly  told, 
is  that  he  was  hounded  to  his  death  by  envious  contemporaries  who 
had  the  law  on  their  side  !  This  was  not  magnanimous.  It  was  crueL 
It  was  barbarous.  But  this  is  a  digression.  I  am  treating  of  water  as 
a  therapeutic  agent  and  will  return  to  the  subject. 

While  I  do  not  deny  the  contracting  and  relaxing  influences  of 
water,  ac(*ording  to  its  temperature  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  each  of 
these  in  appropriate  cases,  I  maintain  that  the  real  philosophy  of 
"water-cure  "  is  based  on  electrical  principles.  Water  possesses  a  great 
amount  of  electricity.  If  the  blood  of  an  inditidtuil  contains  Us  ncUural 
supply  of  iron,  it  attracts  the  electricity  from  the  water,  thereby  rendering 
the  body  of  the  invalid  in  an  electrically  positive  condition  compared  toUh 
the  atmosphere.  As  soon,  Vien,  as  the  application  has  been  made,  an 
aetite  radiation  of  electricity  from  the  system  takes  pUice,  vhich  accelerates 
the  escape  qf  effete  matter,  and  renders  the  pores,  skin,  and  other  organs 
mare  active.  It  is,  therefore,  diametrically  wrong  to  resort  to  water  in 
the  treatment  of  invalids  with  thin  blood.  Did  hydropathists,  gener- 
ally, understand  this  philosophy,  "  water-cure  "  would  not  prove  so  often 
water-kill.  My  theory  is  indirectly  supported  by  that  of  Priessnitz. 
According  to  Claridge,  he  held  : 

1st.  "  That  by  the  hydropathic  treatment,  the  bod  juices  are 
brought  to,  and  discharged  by,  the  skin. 

2d.  "That  a  new  circulation  is  given  to  the  diseased  or  inactive 
organs,  and  better  juices  infused  into  them. 

8d.  "That  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  brought  into  a  nor- 
mal state,  not  by  operating  upon  any  particular  function,  but,  upon  the 
whole." 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  whatever  moves  has  a  motive  power, 
and  that  "better  juices"  cannot  enter,  or  "bad  juices"  depart  from 
the  system,  without  some  active  agent  to  move  them,  my  theory  is  not 
only  rendered  plausible,  but  pn)bable.  Thus,  when  the  electricity  of 
^he  water  enters  th^  body,  water  must  necessarily  go  with  it,  because 
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its  relations  are  such  with  that  clement  that  it  forms  a  part  of  it ;  and  in 
this  way  better  juices  arc  infused.  When  the  application  of  water  ceases, 
the  body  being  electrified  by  that  fluid  and  rendered  strongly  positive, 
compared  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  active  electrical  radiation 
ensues,  carrying  with  it  the  "  bad  juices  "  which  nature,  in  its  instinct- 
ive wisdom,  is  ever  ready  to  dispose  of  when  opportunity  is  presented. 

The  great  amount  of  electricity  possessed  by  water  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  Professor  Faraday,  and  is  now  generally  admitted  by 
chemists.  Ills  experiments  show  tliat  the  quantity  of  electricity  set 
free  by  the  decomposition  of  ten  drops  of  water  is  actually  greater  than 
exists  in  the  most  vivid  flash  of  lightning. 

In  bloodless  patients  even  tepid  and  hot  baths  are  injurious,  be» 
cause  the  blood  does  not  possess  the  attractive  property  or  iron  to  draw 
in  the  electricity  of  the  water,  while  its  temperature  relaxes  the  tissues 
and  leaves  the  system  open  to  the  ingress  and  progress  of  disease.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  majority  of  invalids  suffering  with  debility,  ner- 
vousness, consumption,  and  predisposition  to  apoplexy,  should  not  re- 
ceive full  hydropathic  treatment.  In  many  cases  of  these  descriptions  it 
should  not  be  administered  at  all,  and  in  most  only  sparingly  and  with 
great  discrimination. 

Satisfied  of  the  virtues  of  water  as  an  auxiliary  agent,  I  have  re- 
sorted to  it  extensively  in  my  practice,  and  by  exercising  the  most  care- 
ful discrimination,  with  uniform  success.  Simple  and  abundant  as  this 
remedy  is,  it  is  something  which  cannot  be  trifled  with.  Many  good 
men  and  women  have  unwittingly  committed  suicide  witli  water.  Hy- 
dropathy is  not  as  popular  to-day  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  on  this  ac- 
count. It  is  a  grt-at  pity  that  mankind  is  disposed  to  abuse  and  misuse 
almost  every  good  thing. 

1  have  assiduously  i)ursued  the  botanic,  the  hydropathic,  and  the 
magnopathic  nuftluMls  of  practice,  and  would  rather  abandon  my  pro- 
fession than  to  discontinue  any  one  of  them,  although  I  must  candidly 
confess  that  I  would  rather  give  up  hydropathy  than  thenipeutic  elec- 
tricity wen;  1  obliged  to  remove  one  plank  from  my  me(licul  platform. 
If  forced  to  drop  one,  the  choice  would  rest  between  water  and  elec- 
tricity, and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  lattor  can  be  made  far 
more  conducive  to  the  requirements  of  the  invalid  than  the  former. 
My  attention  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases,  and 
in  such  my  exiKTience  demonstnites  that  elc(!tricity  can  be  made  more 
available.  In  the  treatment  of  acute  disease,  |uirticularly  fevc^rs,  water 
may  be,  and  without  doubt  is,  prefeml)le.  Hut  for  all  around  practice 
there  is  nothing  to-ikiy  whicli  answers  so  many  indications  jis  the 
botanical  materia  rne<lica  with  i\w  marvellous  progress  it  has  made  in 
the  jiast  twenty-five  years.  Call  me  what  you  lik<'.  I  stick  to  "  m v 
first  love."    I  am  a  (wtanical  practitioner- 
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Medicated  Inhalatkm. 

HaTing  found  this  system  of  treating  pulmonary  diseases  a  yalaa- 
ble  oiiiitani  in  my  practice,  I  should  not  close  this  chapter  on  remedies 
without,  at  least,  an  allusion  to  it.  I  hare  heard  much  said  of  curing 
lung  and  bronchial  diseases  by  medicated  inhalation.  Allow  me  to 
make  the  bold  assertion  that  a  disease  of  the  pulmonary  organs  was 
never  radically  cured  by  medicated  inhalation  alone. 

In  support  of  this  riew,  I  have  only  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  complaints.  It  is  well  known  that  an  abscess  under  the  arm, 
tubercles  on  the  skin,  and  ulcers  on  the  limbs,  denote  an  impure  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  from  which  they  all  arise.  Is  it  not,  then,  self- 
evident  that  any  of  these  difficulties  located  in  the  delicate  membranes 
of  the  respiratory  organs  give  evidence  of  and  spring  from  the  same 
cause  ?  Is  there  an  uSsculapian  wiseacre  who  can  conmiand  enough 
sophism  to  seemingly  disprove  this  ? 

The  blood  is  not  impartial  in  the  distribution  of  its  impurities,  but 
Invariably  sends  them  to  that  part  of  the  system  which  has  the  least 
power  to  resist  them.  Ilencc,  persons  having  a  scrofulous  or  canker 
humor  in  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  a  predisposition  to  weak  lungs, 
the  worst  form  of  ulcerous  or  tuberculous  consumption  is  in  time  de- 
veloped. The  question  then  arises,  will  medicated  inhalation  cleanse 
the  blood  of  its  impurities  ?    If  not,  how  can  a  radical  cure  be  effected  ? 

There  are  other  forms  of  consumption,  such  as  those  induced  by 
amenorrhoea,  thin  blocxi,  solidification  of  tlic  lungs,  etc.  The  first,  of 
course,  is  peculiar  only  to  females.  Will  inhalation  remove  the  cause 
from  which  springs  the  effect  ?  The  second  arises  from  genenil  debil- 
ity, and  a  diseased  action  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Will  inhalation 
arouse  the  lethargic  functions  of  the  system,  and  restore  to  the  blood 
its  strength  and  nutrition  ?  The  thinl  either  grows  out  of  one  of  the 
different  forms  of  consumption  first  considered,  or  else  from  a  weak- 
ness of  the  nerve  or  electric  force,  which  expands  and  contracts  the 
air-vesicles  and  moves  the  diaphragm.  The  medicated  vapors  inhaled 
must  therefore  possess  miraculous  powers  in  the  restoration  of  the  tone 
of  the  vascular  and  nervous  system,  or  a  cure  cannot  be  effected. 

Consumptive  invalids,  who  resort  to  inhalation  alone  for  relief,  as 
well  as  physicians  who  practise  on  that  system,  lose  sight  of  one  im- 
]K)rtant  fact — i.e.,  comumption  of  the  lungs  and  bronchitis  are  only  the 
EFFECTS  of  other  derangements  of  the  system. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  with  an  argument  to  show  how 
certainly  a  convalescent  consumptive  must  relapse  wlien  effects  are 
treated  and  causes  left  undisturbed.  If  this  essay  should  happen  to 
DJ^t  the  eye  of  any  one  who  thinks  he  has  been  cured  of  consumption 
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or  bronchitis  bj  Inhalation,  let  mc  aiuurc  lilm  that  either  Ills  physician 
wHfl  mistaken  in  the  diagnosis  of  his  tlisonsc.  or  his  oltl  rotnplaiut  still 
lurks  Id  bis  sj-slcm.  ready  at  auy  fnvorahle  lime,  wheo  exjtosure  occurs, 
to  return  with  redoubled  virulence. 

I  prescrilic  Inhaling  remedies  in  pulmonary  and  bronchial  difficul- 
ties, for  the  same  reason  I  do  washes  and  ointments  In  the  mansgemeot 
of  rutaneous  diseases.  Local  sppllcatlons  are  often  necesiiary,  while  the 
slow  but  sure  work  of  purification  is  going  on  internally  :hut  to  rely  on 
them  exclusively  Is  pmamptuous,  to  say  the  IcaHt.  I  sometimes  find  It 
neccBBury  to  summon  electropathy  or  magnopathy  to  my  aid  la  battling 
the  hydra-headed  disease — consumptioD.  I  ahfayt  prescribe  Invigor- 
ating and  purifying  blood  medicines  In  nddltlon  to  motlfcated  Inhalatlcin, 
and  should  ua  soon  think  of  dipping  out  the  Croton  Itiver  without  cut- 
ting oft  its  tributaries,  as  tu  attempt  to  cure  cunsuuiption  without  theia. 

Conclusion. 

The  tHCftt^ul  physician  duen  nut  ride  "  one  hohliy."  One-iilcaism 
In  medical  practice  is  perfectly  iacumpaliblu  wiiU  uniform  success. 
Then,  too,  different  constitutlona  require  different  remedies.  A  "  one- 
cure-all"  is  an  impossibitity.  One  hat  will  not  fit  everybody's  head — one 
coat  everybody's  back,  nor  one  circumsorilied  medical  system  every- 
boily's  disease.  The  luedical  prufcssiou  generally  must  mount  a  mora 
comprebeuHivc  platform. 


hc.^. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DOCTORS. 


EPORE  passing  n  criticism  upon  the  pro 
fessirm  myself,  allow  me  to  give  a  (fw  fi|>ecl- 
meiis  of  tlio  hanl  mps  lliey  rivcive  from 
various  sdurccs.  Souie  gnirclesa  wag  lias 
8aid  tliiit  "  PhysiciaDS  arc  the  niit-crackcra 
us(xl  liyaugi'ls  to  grt  our  souls  out  of  the 
sliclls  Uiat  surroiiml  tlicin  I "  "Whoii  Voltaire 
■was  InromiPiI  lliiit  a  friucil  was  preparing  for  the  practice 
of  mediduc,  lie  exclaimed :  "  IVliy  will  be  be  so  mean  t 
He  will  L.ive  to  llinist  dnigs  of  whieli  Iio  knows  little, 
iiilo  a  body  (if  wliiili  he  knows  less  I "  A  story  is  told  of 
n  durlor  nnd  a  mililaiy  oHici-r  who  Ixicame  enamoured  of 
e  lady.  SonicbfHly  iuquired  of  Ler  which  of  the 
two  suitors  she  io  tended  to  favor.  Ilcr  reply  was,  thut  "It  was  difB- 
cult  for  her  to  determine,  as  they  were  iKitU  such  kilting  crcalures." 
The  I'artland  Jranseripf  Tcljitcs  that  at  a  "Medical  Couvenllon  holden 
at  Lewlston,  the  clergy  and  niembers  of  the  har  were  invilcd  to  a  repast 
given  at  a  hotel  tiy  the  followers  of  Oalcu ;  and  after  the  cloth  was 
removed,  during  llie  interchnngo  of  sentiments,  tlic  Rev.  Mr.  B,,  while 
alluding  to  the  intimate  relations  between  the  clergy  nnd  the  physician, 
In  all  seriousness  remarked,  Itiat  It  was  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that 
*  W7ien  the  doctor  va»  (ailed,  Oia  tniaiiler  tco*  lura  to  foltoK.'  The  doc- 
tors gave  liim  three  cheers,"  A  newspairer  at  Lynn,  noticing  this  scrap, 
remarked  that  it  was  reminded  of  a  hard  Iiit  at  the  doctors,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  Bihie,  in  the  IGlh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles  :  "  And  Asa  in  the  thirly^ninth  year  of  his  reign  was 
diseased  in  his  feet,  until  his  disease  was  exceedingly  great ;  yet  in  his 
disease  he  sought  not  to  llio  Lord,  but  to  the  phyeieiant.  And  Asa  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  difd  in  the  one  acd  fortieth  year  of  his  reign." 
Still  another  editor  thought  he  discovered  a  harder  rap  on  the  medical 
fraternity,  in  Si.  Mark's  Gospel,  5lh  chapter  and  26th  verse,  relating 
to  a  "certain  woman  -Kha  had  evffered  many  Viing*  of  many  pkytieiaiu, 
and  had  spent  all  that  she  hod,  and  was  nothing  bettered,  hut  raOt^ 


The  uokiudesL  cut  ot  all  has  been  made  by  the  CleTeland 

le  BurgeoDB,  aud  this  U  what  it  said  : 

The  J  Mwed  off  hb  nrma  «nd  bl>  leja, 

Tbry  took  out  his  Jil^lar  rnla ; 
TtiRf  |iut  fnuny  Mils  on  b  la  lungs. 

And  tlier  deftry  eKlructDd  blB  brain. 
Twm  D  triumph  of  gunflcal  aklll 

Bncb  ot  never  roi  buard  of  till  tbea  ■ 
■TirHi  the  lubject  oC  lecturea  bef  ors 


Tbfl  news  ut  thi*  wonderful  Ihltu; 


Where  tbe  edllor«  stopped  in  this  tirade  ft  is  difficult  to  aay ;  lint 
one  of  otircily  phfsictaiiH  received  a  "Btusning"  surpriwi  frnm  a  red- 
man,  when  on  u  summer  vacatloD  In  Hlchigati,  a  Tew  years  ago.  Dr. 
O.  wai  being  rowed  across  the  6t.  Clair  River  hy  two  Indians,  who  had 
a  stupid,  half-drunken  companion  stowed  awny  In  tbe  bow,  whom  they 
familiarly  called  "Doctor."  Dr.  Q.'a  curioaily  wai  aroused,  and  he 
Inquired  why  they  called  that  man  Doctor.  The  red-men  rowed  away 
lustily  without  replying,  knowing  tliat  their  gueat  and  patron  waa  a 
physician.  Again  he  aaked,  and  rcccivnl  no  response.  The  Indians 
eridenlly  did  not  Hka  lo  tell.  Ai  lliey  neared  tlie  shore.  Dr.  G.  could 
cnduro  the  tuspenso  no  longer,  and  approaching  wlThln  whispering 
distance,  again  repeated  the  question  :    "  Why  do  you  call  that  fellow 
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eould  he  done,  and  Ibey  feci  jHrfeclly  nslgncd  lo  tlio  will  of  th» 
Suprenie  Being  1  Men  of  do  medii'sl  allaiu meats  wbatever  ottea  buc- 
«!cd,  through  good  seose  and  Ingenuity,  In  curing  people  who  hava 
been  set  aside  to  die  bj  the  doctuiB.  It  baa  nlmoHt  become  a  proverb  that 
a  good  Durso  h  bctti>r  thtia  a  physlcl&n  ;  and  au  invalid  fs  moro  ready  to 
lake  Ibo  advice  and  |icrb-lea  of  ttomo  good  old  mother  or  "aunty,"  than 
Ibe  couDMl  ntid  drugs  of  the  poliibed  phjsieltin.  Indeed,  the  latter  U 
oficD  employed  for  no  other  reason  than  to  silence  the  clamor  of  f  rienda, 
who  would  bu  shocked  If  tba  pHlienC  should  die  -n'ilhout  the  attend- 
ance of  K  popular  doctor.  The  chaise  at  the  door,  and  the  gold- 
mounted  cane  in  tbo  hall,  are  evidcuccs  that  nothing  is  left  undone 
which  may  in  any  way  contribute  to  tbe  restoration  of  the  one  pros- 
trated on  a  bed  of  sickness  t  Still  another  reason  fur  tbe  lack  of  con. 
fldcnco  of  the  people  in  physicians,  and  tbo  partial  failure  of  tbe  latter 
iu  making  tbemaelvea  worthy  of  confidence,  will  be  found  in  the  next 


Doctors  "Jacks  «t  «ll  Tradec." 
Tliere  can  be  no  greater  folly  in  a  pbysiciaa  than  to  altvmpl. 
within  the  brief  period  of  his  mundane  existence,  to  acquire  Kkill  tn 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases  to  which  mankind  is  subject.  A  large 
majority  of  tbe  members  of  the  medical  profession  nm  tiko  the  vena- 
tile  mechanic,  who  is  said  to  bo  a  "Jack  nt  all  trades  and  muter  of 
Done."  Any  man  who  tasks  his  Ingenuity  by  trying  to  unite  In  him- 
self tbo  bnuse-cnrpentcr.  the  Joiner,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  carver,  tbe 
pump-maker,  tlie  ship-carpenler,  and  cbalr-maker.  may  generally  be 
•ct  down  08  a  man  of  enteusivo  pretensions  and  meagre  executive 
abililtes.  The  prufeasional  man  wlio  assumes  lo  combine  In  himself 
the  politician,  tbe  pedagogue,  tbo  editor,  tlio  pettifogger,  tbe  dominie, 
etc,,  mnj  possibly  ciblbit  some  lilllo  tact  iu  all,  but  be  will  as  surely 
excel  In  none.  So  wlLb  the  phy«ician  who  would  be  a  skillul  surgeon, 
an  acciimpltHbt'd  accoucheur,  and  a  succcssfid  doctor,  In  diseases,  both 
■cute  and  chronic  ;  ho  divides  bis  attention  to  sucb  a  degree  ok  lo  rcn- 
dur  him  unskilful  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  any  one  of  them. 
Tbrre  ought,  at  least,  to  \te  thrM  distinct  branches  Iu  the  medical 
profession.  The  Surgeon  :  He  muni  be  n  nntiirul  mechanic,  and  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  mccbauUm  of  tlie  buman  system,  as  tbo  watch- 
maker Is  with  the  Dnc  works  of  a  time-plcce.  Ills  sympathies  must  be 
■ufiicicntly  blunt  lo  enable  blm  to  take  tbe  human  system  apart  with  a 
steady  nerve.  He  must  bo  as  deaf  to  the  cries  of  his  patient  us  If  ho  wero 
moved  by  machinery  like  an  uutumaton.  nuPhi/tieian  in  aevte dUtiuta: 
He  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  be  thoroughly  accom- 
plished in  materia  mcilica.  Eu  must  bo  sympathetic,  and  recognize  Iha 
value  of  psychic  medicine  ;  a   conijtaut   student,  and   tboruugbty  My' 
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whose  experience  is  dailj  ripened  in  his  exclusive  attendance  upon  the 
calls  of  sufferers  with  acute  diseases  ;  one  with  neurasthenia,  consump- 
tion, or  other  lingering  disease,  would  call  upon  a  phjsician  whose 
attention  is  solely  given  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  disorders,  in  the 
constant  management  of  which  he  is  daily  acquiring  additional  skill. 

In  trying  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  a  physician  cannot  possibly 
acquire  superior  skill  before  his  locks  are  hoary  and  his  energies 
paralyzed  with  age,  and  then,  to  use  a  common  expression,  he  '*i8  too 
lazy  "  to  put  to  active  use  the  acquirements  which  long  years  of  study 
and  experience  have  bestowed  on  him.  How  many,  too,  the  old  man 
has  killed  in  preparing  himself  for  skill  and  eminence,  which  he  can- 
not bequeath  to  any  younger  relative  or  friend. 

What  nonsense,  then,  for  men  to  attempt  to  grasp  knowledge  and 
skill  in  all  branches  of  the  healing  art,  blundering  along  through 
years  of  unproficiency,  dodging  from  the  operating-chair  of  a  surgeon 
to  the  sick-bed  of  a  feverish  patient,  and  from  the  accouchement-bed 
to  an  examination  of,  and  prescription  for,  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  stomach,  or  something  else. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  surgery  or  acute  diseases,  my  whole  study  and 
practice  being  solely  devoted  to  complaints  of  a  chronic  nature.  In 
these  I  claim  to  be  proficient,  and  stand  ready  to  compare  the  results 
of  my  practice  with  that  of  any  ten  physicians,  put  together,  who  essay 
to  treat  all  classes  of  disease. 

For  the  Iwueflt  of  such  of  my  patients  as  need  surgical  operations 
«)f  any  kind,  I  have  a  separate  surgical  bureau  under  the  management 
of  a  phyKician  skilful  in  this  department ;  but,  personally,  I  meddle 
with  nothing  outside  of  my  specialty.  If  physicians  generally  would 
pursue  this  course,  the  public  would  in  time  entertain  a  better  opinion 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  doctors  would  cease  to  be  the  butts  of 
ridicule. 

Should  We  Have  Women  Doctors? 

It  seems  really  difllcult  to  write  a  word  seriously  under  this  head, 
for  the  reason  that  when  the  question  is  prescut(Kl  to  any  impartial 
mind,  it  would  appear  that  if  there  is  any  one  vocation  to  which  woman 
is  better  suited  by  nature  than  to  another,  it  is  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Look  for  a  moment  at  the  qualities  requisite  to  make  a  good  physician. 
They  are:  keen  perception  —  intuition — .sympathy — magnetism — pa- 
tience— gentleness — love.  No  one,  who  has  ever  been  stretched  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness,  will  omit  from  the  category  one  of  thwe  qualities  as 
unnecessary.  Only  two  qualifications  remain  to  be  added,  viz.:  an 
enthusiasm  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  proff^ssion,  and  a  thorough 
education.    No  one  will  dispute  that  the  first  qualities  named  are  gen- 
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erallj  possessed  to  a  greater  degree  by  women  than  by  men.  Of  the 
qualifications  last  mentioned,  there  is  as  little  danger  of  women  becom- 
ing doctors  without  a  natural  taste  for  the  labors  of  the  profession,  as 
there  is  of  men  doing  so  ;  and  if  any  are  disposed  to  assert  that  they 
are  mentally  incapable  of  acquiring  an  accomplished  medical  education 
when  proper  facilities  are  afforded,  I  suppose  that  person  must  be 
answered,  although  I  blush  at  the  icdignity  offered  to  women  while 
undertaking  the  task.  How  do  we  generally  find  it  in  schools  7  Is  it 
indeed  the  case  that  boys  Icam  more  rapidly  than  girls  ?  Reveru  the 
question,  and  teachers  will  respond  **  Yes.*'  Some  claim  that  girls 
cannot  attain  proficiency  in  mathematics.  This  has  never  been  estab- 
lished by  any  satisfactory  evidence ;  and  if  it  were,  what  need  has  a 
physician  of  a  complete  mathematical  education  ?  Others  have  said 
that  she  is  not  inventive.  It  is  true  that  she  has  not  flooded  the  patent 
office  with  caveats  and  applications  for  patents  ;  possibly  because  hus- 
bands and  fathers  have  usurped  for  their  personal  benefit  nearly  every 
thing  which  the  female  mind  may  have  suggested.  But  an  objection 
of  this  kind  may  be  effectually  met  by  the  facts  that  Madame  Ducou- 
dray  invented  the  manikin,  and  Madame  Boivin  some  of  the  most  useful 
obstetrical  instruments  in  use.  The  lady  last  mentioned  is  the  author  of 
several  medical  works,  which  are  regarded  as  authorities  by  many  em- 
inent medical  men  in  Europe  and  America.  Professor  Meigs,  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  alluding  to  the  valuable  services  this  eminent  woman  has  ren- 
dered to  the  medical  profession,  remarks  that :  "Her  writings  prove 
her  to  have  been  a  most  learned  physician,  and  as  she  enjoyed  a  very 
large  practice,  her  science  and  her  great  clinical  experience,  as  well 
as  her  personal  knowledge  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  all 
male  physicians  together."  In  England,  a  person  must  pass  a  rigid 
examination  to  become  a  druggist,  and  a  Miss  Garrett  passed  ''a  five 
years*  apprenticeship  ;  a  preliminary  examination  in  arts,  and  two  pro- 
fessional examinations,  each  comprising  five  subjects."  Miss  Garrett 
was  reported  to  have  acquitted  herself  brilliantly,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  apothecaries,  after  complimenting  her  ability,  expressed  a  wish 
•*  that  all  men  in  the  profession  were  as  well  prepared." 

The  first  woman  who  aspireil  to  become  a  physician  had  a  hard 
time  of  it.  The  story  is  as  follows  :  **  Agno<lice,  a  native  of  Athens, 
was  the  first  regular  qualified  female  practitioner  of  whom  there  is  any 
authentic  record,  and  gained  considerable  renown.  At  that  time  the 
laws  forbade  women  to  study  medicine,  but  Agnodice,  being  evidently 
an  advanced  woman,  disguised  herself  as  a  man,  and  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing through  the  college — graduating  with  honors,  800  B.  C.  She  prac- 
tised among  the  women  of  Athens,  with  marked  success,  it  is  said,  but 
eventually  her  secret  became  known,  whereupon  she  was  arrested,  and 
only  released  in  deference  to  the  storm  of  protest  from  her  aez." 
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Tlip  time  is  rapiillj  apprOHcbing,  linwFver.  when  the  micceu  of 
-women  ia  tlio  pmr.tiee  or  medicjoe  will  be  so  well  established  tbit  no 
a&e  will  have  the  cfTrDnterj'  l.o  queatioD  her  rapacltj  in  this  punult. 
Since  Eliziih«th  Bliieliwell  gnulimloi  from  llie  medical  school  at 
Geneva.  N.  Y.,  in  Ibe  yi'ar  1849.  rarious  miKlical  colleges  and  boepttala 
have  been  eslablisbed  for  the  bene6tof  female  students  and  prsctilionen. 

There  are  medical  inslitutioTis  for  the  instmetion  of  tvomen  in  this 
dtj.  Pblladelphia.  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  other  ciliea  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  alxtut  three  Ihousaarl  female  physicians  iu  tliis 
COUDtcy,  who  gtadualed  regularly  from  chartered  Institutions.  Some 
of  these  have  Incomea  of  ti-n  or  twenty  thousuud  dollars  per  year  from 
their  practice. 

In  England,  France,  Ocnnany  and  Austria,  women  have  been 
■dmilled  to  practice.  While  writing  this  a  prtsa  ciispaleb  from  Buda- 
pest. Hungary,  says  tbo  "Royal  Society  of  Physiciuus  here  has  Just 
ended  a  long  debate  to  decide  whelbcr  women  doctors  should  or  should 
not  be  admitted  to  membership  in  Ilie  society.  A  resolution  was 
finally  TOtnl  to  revise  Ibe  statutes  of  tbc  Hociely  so  as  to  allow  of  their 
admission.  Ninety-one  members  voted  for  and  forty-four  against  the 
women. " 

At  tliia  rate  it  will  not  tnkc  many  years  to  convince  the  most 
knotty  conserrallve  mind  that  women  will  practise  medicine,  and  tbnt, 
too,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to  their  patients. 

Tiicre  Is  one  point  wherein  those  favorable  to  women  as  pracll- 
tioDerB  ot  medicine  fall  to  appreciate  the  lieneflt  wiilcfa  may  accrue 
when  women  diictors  Iwcomo  HTallable  In  every  part  of  tbo  country. 
The  presentation  of  it  at  this  time  will  sound  as  ridiculous  as  the  claim 
of  wocneu  lo  study  medicine  did  half  a  century  ago  ;  but  1  trust  that  a 
score  of  years  will  not  pass  before  It  is  recognilnl.  It  ia  this  ;  Mah 
invalids  thould  hateftmnle  ph^tkiaai,  and  female  invalids  tfumld  hat« 
male  pAj/tieiaat. 

One  great  argument  used  at  this  time  fur  the  admission  of  women 
to  Ibe  practice  of  medicine  is.  that  Ihcy  may  attend  to  the  disuutes 
pKuliartotbelrownsei  ;  but  if  the  truth  were  fully  known,  the  secret 
ot  the  oppofiititm  of  women  to  tbeir  own  sex  aspiring  to  fame  In  the 
medical  profession  springs  out  of  repugnance,  in  a  measure,  to  any 
mdi  arrangement.  Women  do  not  want  female  doctors  to  attend 
them.  There  are,  of  courK-,  some  actual  and  many  scenlng  eiccplion* 
to  this  rule ;  but  If  them  were  ns  many  eminent  women  iu  practice  at 
this  moment  as  there  are  men,  the  majority  of  women  would  at  heart 
prefer  that  the  latter  attend  Ihem  :  and  so  soon  as  women  conquer  all 
prejudice  and  In-come  famous  as  doctors,  men  will  not  healtale  to 
exhibit  a  prefiT^nce  for  female  skill.  This  secret  crops  out  even  now. 
and  may  be  perceived  by  any  observer.    The  sick  man  who  hut  a  skll- 
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ful  female  nurse  In  his  room  is  charmed  with  her  attentions,  and  takes 
her  advice  and  the  little  dainties  she  prepares,  without  hesitation.  The 
visit  of  his  physician  is  accepted  as  an  evil  that  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  when  he  has  departed,  the  patient  sagely  questions  the 
rationale  of  his  counsels  and  prescriptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sick  woman,  if  her  preferences  in  the  selection  of  a  physician  have  not 
been  wantonly  disregarded,  dotes  on  the  call  of  her  doctor,  and  feels 
better  when  he  is  present.  She  takes  his  doses  about  as  submissively 
as  the  sick  man  swallows  the  pleasant  things  the  nurse  prepares.  The 
philosophy  of  all  this  may  be  discovered  in  the  essay  on  "  Social  Mag- 
netism/' etc.,  commencing  on  page  195.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  intelligent  patients  of  both  sexes  on  this 
point,  and  although  they  at  first  appeared  startled  at  the  novelty  of  the 
idea,  having  nevor  thought  of  such  a  thing  before,  they  almost  without 
exception,  on  reflection,  agreed  that  such  an  arrangement  would  best 
accord  with  their  individual  preferences,  if  skill  were  equally  shared 
by  the  doctors  of  each  sex.  As  things  now  are,  the  most  steadfast 
friends  of  the  family  doctor  are  women.  Every  woman  who  has  a 
really  good  physician  rcconmiends  him  to  everybody,  and  is  impatient 
because  she  cannot  induce  her  nextnloor  neighbor  to  employ  him. 
To  her  imagination,  he  is  about  the  nicest  man,  and  the  most  skilful 
doctor  the  world  has  ever  produced.  Men  never  get  so  enthusiastic 
over  their  medical  adviser,  although  they  may  express  gratitude  when 
relieved  of  pain  by  him.  In  the  latter  case,  the  relief  is  obtained 
mainly  through  the  effects  of  medicaments  administered  ;  but  with  the 
woman,  the  benefit  is  about  equally  derived  from  the  medicines  and 
the  magnetism  of  the  doctor.  He  presses  his  hand  on  her  brow,  feels 
her  pulse,  sits  for  awhile  beside  her,  and  chats  as  only  a  person  of  one 
sex  can  talk  with  one  of  the  other.  The  conversiUioa  becomes  flippant 
and  cheerful  ;  the  spirits  rise  like  mercury  in  the  thermometer  when 
held  in  a  warm  hand  ;  the  effect  is  magical  ;  and  when  he  departs,  she 
looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  next  call,  while  taking  his  prescrip- 
tions with  confidence  and  alacrity  during  the  interval.  This,  under- 
stand me,  when  she  has  the  physician  of  her  choice.  Woe  to  the  doc- 
tor if  she  does  not  like  him  pc^rsonally  I  She  hesitates  to  send  for  him 
when  her  friends  think  it  necessary.  She  never  did  take  such  nasty 
stuff  before  !  She  knows  it  can  do  her  no  good  I  *'  Oh,  dear,  how  can 
my  husband  have  any  confidence  in  that  fellow  ?  " 

Now,  reader,  here  is  a  new  crotchet  for  you  to  mentally  digest. 
Bring  the  results  of  your  observation,  your  personal  exp(;rience,  physio- 
logical and  magnetic  law,  to  bear  upon  its  consideration.  Dismiss  all 
idea  of  any  impropriety  in  employing  a  female  doctor  if  a  man,  or  a 
masculine  doctor  if  a  woman.  Indeed,  the  latter  have  had  very  little 
medical  care  from  any  other  source  than  that  of  their  opposite  sex  ;  but 
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leaxedj  anybcMlf  sec-ms  lo  hnre  <lis<MivFml  itny  Improprii-I)'  in  the 
ciiaiom  wliirh  xawc-livi"'  It.  I  Kpetklt  uovr  as  a  Diau'H-righiH-iiiBU  I  1 
ileDiaiiil  fur  our  bus  tlic  luciliful  MiicitlioD  or  womcii  !u  ordir  tliat  vo 
inuy,  wtitru  sick,  hnvc  tlicir  sympalhf,  aJvire,  aad  medical  e&rt. 
Who  on  cODHutleDlij-  <i)ipo8e  [tie  propodtloD  ?  Certainly  not  tlioae 
wom^ii  who  have  objected  lo  the  inedical  education  of  wotucD.  b«cauie 
tUej  Kre  satialivil  lo  have  only  main  diwtont :  this  would  bo  Bclfiab. 
Nor  yet  men  wlio  think  llic  latter  may  be  with  propriety  empluyed  to 
attend  tliuir  wives  and  duiiglUcrs  lu  all  cases  however  dellcnlc. 
"  What  la  aiHico  for  thu  gtttise  Is  lauce  for  the  gandcrl"  Ilia,  then, 
left  fur  thoM  only  who  are  Id  favor  of  female  medical  schoola  and 
prnrtitlonerE,  to  urge  an  objection.  Nothing  can  cooststeully  come 
from  this  quarter  ;  fur  when  women  physicians  become  numerous,  it 
may,  In  sparsely  setthtl  re^'uxu.  be  quilo  as  (litltciilt  lo  employ  a  tnale 
practltlotier  as  It  U  now  to  And  a  fcmali:  physician.  The  latter  taty 
take  the  place  of  nuiny  of  the  former  entirely  la  some  liKalllies  ;  so  it 
will  be  perceived  thai  "  thluga  will  becomo  mixed."  uuavoidably,  uulen 
wc  have  >omu  definite  lilen  of  thu  distinct  functioaa  of  malu  and  female 
prwillloiu-rs,  and  act  upon  It.  If  It  bo  decided  that  we  must  have 
female  diX'lors  for  men,  and  mole  physiclaua  for  women,  It  will 
I'Qcouraga  the  settlemeut  of  thoao  of  each  sex  lu  every  ueighlKirh'iod, 
large  or  snuilt ;  and  then,  when  anyone  bus  an  affection  of  a  very 
dulicnte  cliarucicr,  iteculiar  lo  his  or  lier  sex,  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity tu  "chaugo  base,"  and  present  the  com  lo  a  phyddan  of  thfl 
saiuo  sex  as  the  patient. 

Rapacious  Doctor*. 

The  flnny  Inbabilauls  of  the  sea  have  sharks  among  them.  On 
land  there  arc  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  The  human  family  Is  not 
exempt  from  analogous  specimejis.  There  are  vampires  among  alt 
rlaMca,  trades,  and  profeHslons,  Sharp  practice  in  trade,  however, 
produces  no  immedlalc  citcct  npon  any  thing  except  the  pocket ;  but  the 
physician  who  pruHlilutes  his  profession  by  frighlenlug,  and  then 
picking  the  pockets  of  the  sick,  places  himself  on  a  level  with  tlioee 
monsters  lu  human  shape,  who,  amid  the  crash  and  ruinotcarthqunkea, 
lack  falling  buildings  and  rifle  tlie  bodies  of  tlie  prostrate  and  dying. 
"  Tour  money  or  your  life  I "  is  the  ejaculation  of  the  highwayman, 
and  ll  Is  morally  and  practically  the  demand  of  the  rapacious  physician. 
These  atrictures  by  no  means  apply  to  those  who,  tiy  assiduous  devotion 
lo  the  alndiee  and  duties  of  the  profession,  acijuirc  a  reputation  which 
ciublea  them  to  charge  and  receive  large  foes  for  tliHr  aervicea.  It  Is 
perfectly  consistent  with  Ihe  commercial  spirit  of  our  Iniperfei:l  tivill- 
zatloD,  anil  In  exact  ki-eping  with  the  busineus  understanding  which 
our  social  system  hoi  cstabllslied,  to  du  so.     Tlie  ministcT  of  the  gospel 
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who  poMe«a«  the  greatest  power  to  edify  a  congregation,  g«&enll7 
flndj  it  hU  Chrisllan  dutj  to  accept  a  call  from  tlie  church  wbich  pays 
the  highest  salary.  The  lawyer  who  has  gained  a  reputation  in  his 
profeidoEi  ia  so  bestt  with  clients  that  lie  can  keep  bis  practice  irlihin 
tlte  llmitB  of  his  physical  endurance  only  by  charging  such  fees  as  will 
fril^ten  away  from  his  office  what  are  commonly  denominated  "  small 


fry."  The  merchant  ■who  possesses  a  mind  that  enables  him  to  con- 
duct on  extensive  establishment,  mak^  bis  milliouR  per  year,  wliile  bis 
smaller  competitors  arc  salisficd  with  their  thousands  or  hundredB. 
The  experienced  navigator,  who  can  trace  a  path  covered  by  fnthomlcss 
water,  commands  a  larger  salary  than  the  captain  of  an  oyslcr  sloop, 
who  guides  Ills  craft  by  landmarks  and  liglil-honseB.  The  mecbacic 
"Who  has  acqnired  eitrh  skill  in  hantlirmfl  as  to  be  able  to  construct  a 
■team-engine,  receives  greater  pay  than  one  who  can  only  hammer  out  a 
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pot-hook.  The  fanner  who  has  studied  so  deeply  the  science  of  agri- 
culture that  he  rivals  his  loss  enterprising  neighbors  in  the  production 
of  fine  crops,  receives  a  correspondingly  larger  compensation  for 
his  wisdom  and  industry.  Even  Bridget,  in  the  kitchen,  who  under- 
stands all  the  arts  of  cooking,  receives  five  or  ten  dollars  more  per 
montli  than  her  muscular  sister  who  can  only  do  the  household 
scrubbing.  It  is,  tlierefore,  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  established 
law  regulating  compensations,  for  the  skilful  pliysician  to  limit  his  per- 
sonal labors  to  his  power  to  do,  by  charging  fees  commensurate  with 
his  ability  ;  but  the  rapacious  doctor  is  one  who,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  fees,  alarms  those  who  consult  him.  I  will  give  a 
couple  of  illustrations  of  an  aggravating  cliaracter  wliicli  came  under 
my  immediate  observation.  One  Sabbath  morning  I  was  summoned  to 
my  consultation-room  by  a  woman  a])out  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
looked  the  picture  of  despair.  Every  feature  betokened  agonizing  dis- 
tress. She  had  passed  many  sleepless  nights  in  apprehension  of  an  early 
and  painful  death.  This  apprehension  was  occasioncHl  by  consultation 
with  a  doctor  who  pronounced  her  disease,  cancer  in  the  stomach ; 
and,  as  if  tliis  diagnosis  was  not  sufllciently  alarming  in  itself,  he  told 
her  she  would  not  live  six  wei?ks  if  she  did  not  have  immediate  medical 
attention.  Fortunately  he  placed  his  fees  al)Ove  her  ability  to  pay.  I 
say  fortunately,  l)ecause  had  she  iHKronie  his  patient,  she  would  have  been 
frightenwl  and  dnigged  into  a  condition  of  disease.  Unable  to  raise  the 
requinnl  money,  she  sought  other  advice.  After  examining  her  case 
I  assured  her  that  tlicni  wjis  nothing  in  tli<^  world  the  matter  with  her 
but  a  slight  attack  of  «rastritis,  caused  by  some  imprudence  in  eating. 
Slie  had  consulted  the  d«»<'tor  only  c»n  aeeount  of  nionientar}'  pain,  such 
as  anylxHly  may  have  by  eating  something  which  might  disturb  tho 
digestion.  After  some  efTort,  I  quieted  her  fears,  and  sent  her  away 
without  fe<*  or  me<li<ine.  Some  montlis  after,  she  caTled  to  assure  mo 
of  the  correctness  of  my  diagnosis,  and  to  thank  me  for  the  mental 
n*lief  my  opinion  had  renden'jl.  Cnso  number  two  wiw  a  planter  from 
Louisiana,  who  had  eoni(?  to  tht;  city  to  s<'ll  a  cargo  of  sugar.  lie  had 
the  appeanmce  of  a  man  of  means,  and  was  a  cajiital  subject  for  a 
rapacious  d(K*tor.  lit?  called  upon  me  with  the  remark  that  he  had 
stricture  of  the  urethra.  I'^pon  (>xamination,  no  symptcmi  warnmted 
any  siich  supi>ositiou,  and  Taske<l  him  Avhy  he  had  imagined  that  he 
was  strictured.  Tie  replied  that  he  had,  before  leaving  Nr'W  Orleans, 
adisea^iiM)f  the  urethra  liable  to  result  in  stricture,  and  that  (m  arriving 
in  New  York  he  had  consulted  a  j)hysician  to  asi-ertain  if  such  a  difH- 
culty  was  developing.  The  doctor  examine<l  his  cas4\  and  gravely 
decided  that  the  urethra  had  already  })ecome  the  seat  of  stricture.  IIo 
])rescribed  for  him,  and  received  a  fcK'  of  thirt3'  dollars  !  Making  fur- 
ther investigation,  to  be  sure  that  I  was  quite  right,  and  finding  not  the 
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first  indication  of  any  complaint,  I  assured  him  that  there  was  nothing 
at  all  the  matter,  and  advised  him  to  let  medicines  and  doctors  alono ; 
but  the  idea  .seemed  fixed  in  his  imagination  that  there  was,  and  with 
strange  persistency,  he  inquired  if  I  would  not  undertake  his  case. 
What,  thought  I,  shall  I  do  with  this  man  ?  My  business  and  moral 
faculties  had  a  soliloquy.  The  latter  told  me  that  if  I  accepted  his 
money  it  would  bum  my  pocket  and  disturb  my  sleep.     Finally,  I  said  : 

**Mr.  A ,  let  this  alone  for  four  weeks,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that 

time  anything  like  stricture  shows  itself,  I  will  prescribe  for  you." 
lie  departed,  and  in  less  than  ten  days  called  again,  and  informed  me 
that  he  felt  an  unusual  uneasiness  in  the  urethra.  On  examination  I 
found  the  orifice  inflamed,  and  inquired  if  he  had  not  been  using 
bougies.  **  Yes,"  was  his  response,  **  the  doctor  who  before  prescribed 
for  me,  advised  them."  I  urged  him  to  let  the  supposed  affection  alone, 
as  he  was  causing  irritation ;  and  made  him  promise  that  he  would 
wait  the  time  I  had  before  advised  ;  but  before  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days  he  fell  into  the  bauds  of  another  rapacious  medical  concern,  more 
ravenous  than  the  first — had  paid  |100;  and  now  they  demanded 
$1,400  more  before  they  could  perfect  a  cure  I  The  man  was  so  thor- 
oughly scared  that  he  actually  thought  of  accepting  these  exorbitant 
terms,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  talked  him  out  of  the  notion 
which  the  doctors  had  talked  into  him.  Determining  not  to  be 
remotely  accessory  to  the  robbery  of  this  frightened  man,  I  refused^ 
from  first  to  last,  to  receive  one  cent  from  him.  I  say  this  in  justice  to 
myself,  for  it  is  due  to  my  self-respect,  at  the  close  of  this  remarkable 
stozy,  that  I  should  publicly  wash  my  hands  of  all  participation  in  the 
revenue  accruing  from  the  sharp  practice  of  the  doctors  in  this  case. 
Whether  he  finally  followed  my  advice  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  he  did 
not  call  again« 

While  some  people  are  not  apt  to  realize  the  danger  they  are  in 
when  diseased,  many  become  unduly  alarmed  on  the  slightest  occasion 
of  pain  or  other  physical  disturbance  ;  and  it  is  better  that  the  former 
die  in  their  ignorance,  than  that  the  latter  should  be  frightened  to 
death  by  an  intentionally  deceptive,  or  a  careless  diagnosis.  It,  therefore, 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  honorable  physician  to  avoid  arousing  unneces- 
sary alarm  in  the  minds  of  invalids  or  those  who  may  imagine  that  they 
are  sick  ;  and  the  latter  should  not  be  too  credulous  when  a  doctor  tells 
them  that  their  symptoms  indicate  danger.  Indeed,  the  honesty  of  any 
physician  may  be  suspected  when  ho  takes  apparent  pains  to  impress 
on  the  invalid  a  sense  of  anxiety  about  himself.  This  duty  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  friends  of  the  invalid  if  he  be  not  himself  sufficiently 
concerned  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  effecting  his  recovery.  Anx- 
ious mothers,  sisters,  husbands,  and  wives  are  generally  quick  to 
observe  the  signs  of  failing  health  in  one  they  love,  and  unfortunately 
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they  sometimes  unduly  alarm  the  invalid  by  their  expressions  of  solici- 
tude. In  no  case  is  it  necessary  for  the  doctor  to  do  so,  even  in  express- 
ing a  candid  opinion,  as  there  is  a  way  of  pronouncing  an  unfavorable 
diagnosis  without  arousing  the  timidity  of  the  patient. 

Fortunately  for  the  sick,  the  practice  of  mclicine  has  a  humanizing 
eflTect  upon  the  hearts  of  men  who  pursue  it.  Daily  contact  with 
suffering  humanity  develops  sympathy  and  liberality,  so  that  even  the 
mercenary  doctor  of  to-day  may  in  time  become  too  considerate  of  the 
health  and  life  of  those  who  consult  him,  to  prey  upon  their  fears. 

Doctors  Who  Bank  on  the  Reputations  of  Others. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  it  may  be  well  to  put  the  reader  on 
his  guard  against  the  imposition?  of  those  who  seek  to  gain  favor  and 
practice  through  representations  that  thoy  are  in  some  way  related  to, 
or  professionally  connected  with,  a  physician  who  has  gained  eminence 
by  his  success.  This  deception  is  in  some  instances  resorted  to,  and  for 
a  time  quite  successfully.  I  will  mention  one  which  will  serve  to  show 
how  easily  an  intelligent  community  may  bo  victimized  by  a  fairly 
agreeable  l(M>king  man  who  has  some  native  ability  combined  with  what 
maybe  called  "colossal  cheek."  In  the  early  jmrt  of  the  eighties, 
word  came  to  the  writer  from  Fargo,  N.  D.,  that  a  physician  had  put 
out  his  shingle  there  with  the  representation  that  he  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
E.  B.  Fo()t(%  the  author  and  practitioner  of  New  York.  I  at  once 
caused  the  imposition,  to  Imj  exiK>8ed  tlirough  the  press  of  that  city,  and 
he  was  next  heard  ot,  at  Bismarck,  where  he  had  advert istnl  himself  as 
Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  Jr.  A  ])atient  residing  in  that  city  wrote  to  me 
inquiring  if  I  hud  a  son  in  practice  there,  and  I  made  haste  to  dishxlgo 
him  from  that  locality.  N<?xt  his  shingle  apiM»ared  in  Helena,  Mont, 
and  on(^  of  the  local  readers  of  my  publications  imme<liately  acijuainted 
me  with  the  fact,  so  that  he  was  soon  broken  up  in  this  new  field  of  his 
)>rofessi()iial  labors  and  charatrt eristic  dt»ceptions. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  after  all  this  experience  he 
would  have  droi)iM'{l  the  name  of  P<M)te,  Jr.,  and  cauglit  upon  some 
other  name  that  would  have  given  him  i)restig(?.  But  no,  he  was  next 
heard  of  in  BixU  Lake  City,  where  he  had  borrowcyl  $1,500  from  one  of 
the*  local  cl(Tgymrn  and  opened  a  medical  establishment,  occupying  the 
entire  second  story  of  a  lar^a'  brick  building  with  a  well  displaye<l  sign 
of  "Dr.  Foote's  Institute."  My  publications  had  Iwen  largely  rt»ad 
throughout  the  West,  and  I  was  ])rofe88ionally  well  known  all  through 
Utah.  The  information  came  quickly  of  the  n«w-comer  who  still  ad- 
vertised himself  as  Dr.  Fcmle,  Jr.  lie  had  in  his  large  reception-room 
a  charniing  young  woman,  who  did  not  dream  of  his  iK'ing  a  fraud,  to 
receive  callers  and  to  tell  them  that  ho  was  the  son  of  the  well  known 
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8I)ecialist  bearing  his  (assumed)  name  in  New  York  City.    Sbe  had  been 
instructed  to  give  glowing  accounts  of  his  father's  practice,  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  "Medical  Common  Sense,"  "Plain  Home  Talk,"  "Science 
in  Story,"  etc.,  not  forgetting  to  atld  that  the  son  had  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  8up>erior  European  education,  and  that  he  was  even  better 
equipped  than  his  father  in  New  York  for  the  successful  treatment  of 
chronic  disease's.     To  these  facts  regarding  her  function  she  made  affi- 
davit when  she  came  to  know  his  real  character.     lie  had  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  managers  of  the  railroads  having  lines  centring  there 
to  sell  excursion  tickets  at  a  reduced  price  to  pi»ople  of  distant  cities, 
villages,  and  mining  camps,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  reputed  father's 
reputation  his  practice  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  compelled  to 
employ  three  medical  assistants  to  help  him  take  care  of  his  numerous 
patients !    His  dnig  bill  at  one  loc  1  pharmtcy  was  said  to  average 
$250  per  week  I    ITe  patronized  the  press  of  Salt  Lake  City  most  gen- 
erously, and  almost  everything  else,  including  the  livery  stables.    He 
was  an  exi>ericnccd  e<iuestrian  and  rode  a  handsome  horse  with  much 
gra(*e  and  dignity.     In  brief,  to  use  a  common  expression,  he  "cut  a 
swell,"  and  was  in   "full  feather"  when  I  determined  this  time  to 
api)ear  on  the  scene  in  person.     It  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1885  that  I 
alighted  from  the  train  at  the  station  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  judge  of 
my  surprise  when  I  was  at  once  accosted  by  a  **  cabby  "  who  inquired 
if  I  wanted  to  go  to   "Footers  Institute!"    I  took  carriage  to  the 
Walker  IIouso  and  had  not  been  there  many  hours  before  the  "  big 
fraud "  was  iM)inted  out  to  me  as  he  passed  the  door,  seated  on  his 
favorite  steed,  and  looking  as  if  he  might  have  lK»en  the  king  of  the 
cannibal  isles.     I  at  once  detenuined,  if  possible,  to  have  an  injunction 
served  on  the  impostor,  Init  my  legjil  adviwr  cautioned  me  that  it  might 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  prove  that  his  name  was  not  Fcx)te,  or  that  he 
was  not  entitle<l  to  the  name  of  Foote,  Jr.     This  was  before  I  had  ascer- 
tained how  ingeniously  he  was  making  it  appear  in  his  parlors  and 
otherwise  that  he  was  directly  connected  with  me.     In  his  advertise- 
ments he  dropped  the  initials  "  E.  B."  after  having  been  driven  from 
the  other  cities  named,  and  at  Salt  Lake  City  he  was  known  simply  by 
the  name  of  "  Dr.  Foote,  Jr."    I  found  the  newspapers  loath  to  expose 
him,  as  he  was  a  generous  j)atron  at  the  advertising  counters  of  the  pub- 
lication offices.     I  decided  to  open  rooms  myself  and  ]>ut  out  my 
shingle  with  the  name  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  Sr.,  of  New  York.     I  had 
the  entire  ground  tloor  wing  of  a  hotel  in  the  place,  at  that  time  called 
the  Spencer  House.     This  i>roved  a  successful  scheme.     The  public 
preferred  to  see  the  Senior.     They  did  not  care  to  consult  the  boy  when 
the  old  man  was  around  1     ^fy  rooms  were  crowdetl,  and  his  parlors 
became  the  8torage-r(K)ms  of  vacant  chairs.     He  gradually   gave  up 
his  apartments  one  by  one  until  he  retained  only  two.     As  the  readers 
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of  my  publications  related  to  me  their  experiences  -when  calling  upon 
the  impostor,  their  verbal  statements  were  taken  down  by  my  stenog- 
rapher, and  affldavitH  were  made  by  the  relators  aftlrming  their  truth. 
After  spending  some  weeks  with  all  I  could  well  get  through  with  in 
practice,  c<iuipped  with  a  large  armful  of  afUdavits,  I  i>ersoualIy  pre- 
sented the  evidences  of  the  man's  fraudulent  practices  at  the  law  offices 
of  Messrs.  Sutherland  &  McBride,  and  in  turn  they  laid  them  before 
Judge  Zane,  who  at  once;  issued  an  injunction  ;  but  l)eforo  the  instru- 
ment could  be  personally  served  uptm  him  the  imi)<)stor,  hearing  of  what 
had  happened,  decami>ed.  If  he  had  remained  a  few  days  longer,  the 
Grand  Jury  would  have  taken  the  matter  up  and  he  would  have  been 
criminally  indicted. 

There  is  a  genuine  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  Jr.,  and  ho  is  associated  with 
his  father  in  practice,  having  graduated  from  the  ('oUege  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1H70.  lie  has  bcrn  in  practice  by  my  Mde  since  his 
graduation  up  to  the  present  moment,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  lie  is 
a  widely  dilTcrent  charact(?r  fnun  the  one  to  which  this  narrative  rt*latca. 
When  the  Senior  is  for  any  reason  absent  from  his  office,  the  Junior  is 
in  charge.  My  absence  during  my  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City  covered  a 
jHTicMl  of  a  littU?  over  two  months  on  that  eventful  visit,  and  in  1890, 
through  th(>  urgent  solicitation  of  friends  and  patients,  I  made  a  second 
professional  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City,  remaining  sevend  weeks.  On  my 
arrival  the  second  time  I  found  a  gentleman  from  Idaho  awaiting  my 
coming  with  what  the  d(N*tors  had  diagnos<>d  as  a  tumor  in  the  hip- 
joint.  (Hear  in  mind  this  chapter  is  about  doctors.)  They  had  actually 
advised  a  hip-joint  amputation  !  His  suffering  with  ])ain  in  the  joint 
was  indescribable,  banishing  all  refreshing  sleep  and  threatening  to 
end  bis  mundane  existence.  Oye  of  the  most  noted  surgeons  in  that 
region,  it  was  said  by  the  unfortunate  man,  agreed  with  other  physi- 
cians whom  lie  had  consulted,  and  strongly  a<ivise(L  the  amputation  of 
the  limb !  I  found  it  to  be  simply  a  bad  case  of  neuralgia,  and  in  a 
week's  time,  without  the  aid  of  opiates,  1  had  him  sleeping  comfortably, 
a  lu.xury  which  had  been  denial  him  for  many  months,  and  in  due 
time,  with  such  remedies  as  1  expressed  to  hint  at  his  home  in  Idaho, 
he  niadt;  a  coniph-te  recovery.  "Doctors  disjignv,"  according  to  the 
old  a<lage.  and  il.  is  well  that  th(»y  do  sumetimes.  Surgery  is  too  often 
resorted  to  when  niCMiicine  will  r<*niove  the  trouble.  OckxI  medicine 
may  often  take  the  place;  of  skilful  surgery.  It  may  also  <'lTect  what 
some  (K'cult  means  may  fail  to  accomplish.  The  "Latter  Day  Saints" 
are  as  opinionat<'d  as  the  Christian  or  UK'Utal  .scientists  are  in  regard  to 
medicine,  and  when  they  are  ill  they  apply  to  the  ehiers,  who  treat 
them  by  "anointing  them  with  oil  and  the  laying  on  of  hands."  But 
on  both  of  my  visits  to  Utah,  I  discovered  that  they  were  nijt  averse 
to  taking  doses  of  l>otanical  medicine,  and  I  found  many  ])atienta  and 
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PART  1 1. 

Cbronic  Diseases;  their  Causes  and  Successfol 
Treatment, 

WITH    OLOBINQ    CHAPTER. 

Containing    Numerous    Prescriptions   for   Common    AllmeatS) 

AntMoles   for   Poisons,  Valuable   Suggestions 

for    Emergiirxles,    Etc. 


OPENING  CHAPTER. 


CHKONIC  DISEASES. 


Illfl  portion  of  "Mpcliciil  Cnmmnn  Bcnw,** 

'  ili-si};imUil  iw  I'lirt  S'loiiii,  win  lie  (kTotcd 

i>  ifuuiya  on  lliiiw  fornix  iif  disTHXC!  luiunllf 

known  I17  thn  nani<-  of  rhivnif.      To  tike 

t^clltm(^nt  of  clirunlc  nfTnaioiHi  tlia  author 

luis  givc'ii  liin  iiiuliviilt'il  jiiTwiiml  altcnlion 

for  11  iHTiixJ  of  f<jrly  ymrH.     Ami,  kIiii*  1876, 

liiH  two  Koiis,  Dr.  K.  H.  Koiiti-,  Jr.,  and  Dr. 

t  T.  PiHil<-,  liuvi;  tHi'n  tliMi'Iy  iLswH'iutcd  irlth  Mm 

In  K  {intcUcG  wliicli  cxli-nik  over  nil  (mrtfl  of  Itin  clvtlixcil 

worlil.     Tho  Junior  wiw  griuluatnl  from  tliB  College  ot 

T'lij'sirlftni  ami  SiirgMiirt  of  llii;  City  of  Ni-w  York,  which 

is  \\-i-\\  kiioivn  at  tliu  lui-ilicul  ckparlment  01  CnlumUa 

lii'iiriiii;  off  tliv  Srguln  prl/c  for  proflcii'm-y.  aixl  Dr.  Hubert 

•Ui  K:fi  II  iniit  rinilunt  nnti  gmiliiiite  of  llie  Rt-lcfillc  Mwlltal  College 

City  of  Ml^w  York.     Thtir  mctliul  o[  treating  llis(.■uM^  however. 

iliif  llie  BO-culk-a  "01ilS<.-hool"  nor  "NewBchoot,"  but 
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pre-eminently  Foote-arian,  as  evolved  and  developed  in  a  long  and  sue- 
cessfnl  special  practice  extending  over  a  period  little  short  of  half  a 
century.  In  the  preparation  of  Part  II.,  for  the  Twentieth  Century 
Edition,  I  have  called  to  my  assistance  these  two  younger  men — for  I 
can  hardly  call  them  young  men,  both  having  arrived  at  what  is  com- 
monly called  middle  age — and  before  proceeding  far  with  this  opening 
chapter  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  art  of  the  photo-engraver  to  make 
my  indulgent  readers  acquainted  with  these  two  well-cut  "chips  of 
the  old  block."  With  these  pictures  for  reference,  it  will  hardly  be  pos- 
sible for  any  charlatans  to  successfully  represent  themselves  as  my  sons. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease  it  often  happens  that  a  council  of 
physicians  is  deemed  desirable.  In  the  office  of  the  author  there  is 
ever  such  a  council  present,  for  "  Dr.  Foote  and  his  Staff "  consists  not 
only  of  Dr.  Foote,  8r.,  and  his  two  sons,  but  of  otlier  thoroughly 
equipped  professional  associates  in  their  various  departments,  the  phar- 
maceutist, who  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy, 
having  been  engaged  in  the  laboratory  for  nearly  thirty  years  with 
experienced  assistants.  And  just  here  let  me  once  more  give  a  note  of 
warning  to  the  reader  not  to  be  deceived  by  mountebanks  like  those  ex- 
posed under  the  head  of  **  Doctors  Who  Bank  on  the  Reputation  of 
Others,"  commencing  on  page  371.  Not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting,  but  as 
a  mere  statement  of  fact,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  saving  many  of 
my  readers  from  being  grossly  imposed  upon  by  pretenders,  I  will  add 
that  for  twenty  years  "  Dr.  Foote  and  Staff,"  composed  of  myself,  two 
sons,  and  loyal  assistants,  have  been  the  only  specialists  bearing  the 
name  of  Foote  of  international  repute  practicing  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  indeed  in  the  United  States,  and  for  twenty  years  previous  to 
such  association  Dr.  Foote,  Sr.,  had  occupied  the  field  alone  and  estab- 
lished the  reputation  of  this  widely  known  concern.  If  it  should  ever 
happen  that  a  branch  office  is  opened  in  Chicago,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
in  Europe,  or  elsewhere,  it  will  be  well  authenticated,  and  no  offence 
will  be  taken,  if  the  establishment  be  genuine,  to  the  most  search- 
ing investigation  of  its  relations  to  the  home  office.  Unless  abundant 
proof  be  offered,  it  may  be  considered  a  "fake"  concern,  like  those 
which  have  already  been  exposed.  In  our  New  York  office  all  difficult 
or  supposed  incurable  cases  have  the  advantage,  as  already  remarked, 
of  a  council  of  physicians,  and  all  owners  of  this  book  can  have  the 
benefit  of  their  professional  advice  without  money  and  without  price. 
Simply  the  investment  of  a  postage-stamp  will  bring  to  the  reader  the 
matured  opinion  of  expert  medical  council  in  any  given  case  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

Physicians  devoted  to  what  is  commonly  termed  "Family  prac- 
tice," are  so  occupied  with  the  management  of  acute  disease,  that  they 
have  little  patience  and  less  skill  if  called  upon  to  remove  anything  more 
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than  the  physical  ills  which  conflDe  their  patients  to  their  bed  or  room. 
Consequently,  when  a  person  is  out  of  health  and  yet  able  to  be  about, 
he  imagines  he  must  "  grin  and  bear  it/'  as  his  family  physician  fails 
to  prescribe  anything  which  affords  more  than  present  relief.    If  he 
decides  to  try  skill  which  is  regarded  as  eminent,  he  is  then  liable  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  surgeon  who  has  carved  out  of  the  flesh  and 
T)OLes  of  his  fellow-beings,  an  immortal  name.    The  public  fails  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  successful  surgeon, 
and  those  requisite  for  success  in  medicine.    Dr.  Knife  has  performed 
operations  in  cutting  out  tumors  ;  in  removing  an  entire  nose,  and 
making  a  new  one  ;  in  taking  out  a  portion  of  the  jaw  ;  in  taking  some- 
body pretty  much  all  to  pieces  and  putting  him  together  again,  etc.,  etc. ; 
all  of  which  oi)erations  have  been  duly  chronicled  in  the  columns  of 
the  daily  press,  and  excited  the  surprise  of  the  multitude.    On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Herb  has  actually  taken  cases  pronounced  as  consumption  ; 
others  coiLsidortnl  as  incurable  dyspeptics ;  and  still  others  of  women 
dragging  out  a  miserable  existence  with  female  complaints ;  and  these 
supposed  incurables  ho  medicates  and  advises  until  they  are  thoroughly 
restored,  much  to  the  surprise  of  their  friends.     The  newspapers  take 
no  notice   of   these   remarkable   cures ;   and   they  are  known  to  but 
the  limited  circle  of  those  immediately  interested.     Why  ?    Because  a 
rei)orter  for  the  press  could  not  be  on  the  spot  those  long  weary  weeks 
or  months  to  witness  the  growing  strength  and  ultimate  triumph.     The 
doctor's  story  told  to  the  editor,  seldom  elicits  his  earnest  attention,  as 
he  hardly  considers  the  ht^o  of  this  medical  feat  a  competent  witness. 
If  he  takes  the  pains  to  inquire  about  the  matter  in  the  neighborhood, 
it  Is  quite  likely  some  envious  resident  physician  will  **  put  a  flea  in  his 
ear  ;"    I*(.K)h  1    Pooh  I  at  the  whole  thini?  ;  and  gravely  declare  that  the 
invalid  was  in  a  fair  way  to  recover  before  Dr.  Herb  was  employed 
So.  Mr.  Kditor  thinks  it  is  quite  as  safe  to  say  nothing  about  the  matter 
Thus,  in  this  little  illustration  it  will  be  seen  how  easily  an  expert  sur 
geon  can  build  up  a  great  reputation  by  a  few  important  operations, 
and  how  slowly  the  skilful  man  of  medicine  rises  by  a  gradual  exten 
siou  of  a  knowledge  of  his  ability  ;  and  even  at  the  apex  of  his  success, 
he  has  not  attaine<i  that  celebrity  which  the  surgeon  acquiretl  by  the 
extraordinary  stories  of  his  surgiail  feats,  publish(.*d,  as  they  were,  in 
widely  circulating  journals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     This  coun- 
try has  i)r(Kluced  surgeons  who  have  a  world-wide  celebrity,  and  Justly 
so ;  but  whose  medical  attainments,  or,  at  least,  triumphs  in  medicine, 
have  been  less  marked  than  those  of  some  obscure  village  doctors. 
Indeed,  I  could  name  two  or  three  who  are  as  well  known  in  Europe 
as  in  America,  having  performed  operations  that  made  their  names 
famous,  but  whoso  advice  I  would  not  accept  in  any  case  of  disease, 
acute  or  chronic,  requiring  the  administration  of  medicine.    I  would 
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stone  dead  or  phjsicallj  infirm.  If  the  latter,  then  chronic  diaease  has 
succeeded  the  acute  attack.  Through  improper  habits  of  living,  im- 
purities may  creep  into  the  blood,  and  infirmities  take  possession  of  the 
system  as  quietly  as  filibusters  sometimes  creep  one  by  one  into  a 
country,  and  peacefully  revolutionize  it.  The  filibusters  become  ^oo 
powerful  to  be  resisted,  before  the  native  inhabitants  are  apprised  of 
their  presence.  So  the  seeds  of  chronic  disease  may  stealthily  and 
steadily  gather  in  the  system  tmtil  they  become  too  formidable  for  the 
recuperative  powers  of  Nature  to  resist,  when,  as  one  patient  remarked 
to  me,  "  Disease  became  my  normal  condition."  Or,  a  person  may  be 
bom  diseased,  in  which  case  the  recuperative  powers  from  birth  were 
bound  as  with  cords.  In  either  case,  whether  disease  has  quietly  taken 
possession  of  the  system,  or  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Nature  may  in  time  sufficiently  rally  to  make  an  attack,  and 
then  comes  the  keen  struggle,  called  acute  disease,  just  as  when  disease 
is  acting  on  the  ofTensive.  This  is  an  important  combat,  and  when  the 
smoke  of  battle  clears  away,  the  patient  may  find  that  he  has  recovered 
or  attained  to  a  condition  of  health;  if  not,  he  relapses  into  his  former 
condition  of  lingering  infirmity,  and  his  diseasi;  is  called  chronic. 

Acute  disease  may  precede  and  usher  in  the  chronic  form.  With« 
out  any  symptom  of  warning,  the  victim  may  be  prostrated  with  con- 
tagion, poison,  or  fever.  In  this  case  disease  comes  with  banners  and 
trumpets,  and  a  fierce  conflict  ensues  between  the  bold  enemy  and  the 
vis  medicatrix  natune.  Friends  watch  anxiously  at  the  bedside;  the 
countenance  of  the  attending  physician  is  studied  for  encouragement; 
unnecessary  work  is  suspended  to  attend  to  the  sufferer;  all  is  excite- 
ment and  anxiety  as  when  a  fierce  battle  is  raging  between  your  own 
armies  and  those  of  an  enemy.  The  day  and  night  pass.  The  sun 
glimmers  through  the  lattice-windows,  and  rests  upon  the  face  of  the 
sick  man.  Is  Nature  coping  successfully  with  the  enemy  ?  If  so,  the 
patient  will  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  be  restored  to  his  wonted  health. 
If  Nature's  powers  waver,  the  enemy  triumphs,  and  the  victim  is  either 
slain  or  released  from  his  bed  on  parole.  If  the  latter,  the  patient  bears 
about  with  him  what  may  properly  be  termed  a  chronic  disease. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  that  chronic  disease 
can  be  cured  only  by  bringing  on  what  the  hydropathists  call  a  **  Crisis." 
The  predisposing  or  iKjrpetuating  causes  may  be  gradually  overcome 
without  precipitating  a  struggle  such  as  is  presented  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween nature  and  disease,  just  as  chronic  disease  is  sometimes  acquired 
by  the  gradual  ingathering  of  blood  impurities  and  nervous  derange- 
ments. This  gradual  revolution  of  the  system  may  be  reversed  in  favor 
of  health,  and  although  it  will  not  be  possible  in  all  cases  to  avoid  a 
crisis,  it  had  better  be  averted  if  possible,  even  though  the  patient  pur- 
sue treatment  longer. 
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Various  Kinds  and  Signs  of  Chronic  Disease* 

In  writing  of  the  symptoms,  natural  cause,  and  treatment  of  the 
various  chronic  diseases  with  which  I  have  become  familiar  through 
man/ years  of  observation,  it  will  of  course  be  convenient  to  adopt 
som6  system,  arrangement,  or  classification;  but  the  more  one  knows  of 
chronic  diseases,  their  relations  to  each  other  and  their  complications, 
the  more  he  is  puzzled  to  decide  upon  any  one  classification  as  the  bat, 
most  natural  or  convenient.  Some  makers  of  books  of  "household 
medicine  "  have,  no  doubt  for  the  sake  of  easy  reference  (since  there 
can  be  no  other  good  reason),  adopted  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
a  dictionary  or  encyclopiedia,  and  this  suffices  for  a  mere  recital  of 
symptoms  to  aid  diagnosis  and  of  suggestions  for  management;  but  it 
is  the  poorest  possible  way  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  real  comprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  diseased  processes  going  on,  such  as  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  wise  course  to  follow  in  order  to 
combat  them  and  obtain  relief. 

Of  course  a  disease  cannot  be  properly  classified  for  consideration 
until  it  is  well  enough  understood  to  give  it  a  distinctive  name,  and  it 
may  as  well  be  admitted  right  here  that  this  is  not  always  easy.  To 
begin  at  the  beginning,  what  is  disease  ?  Health  or  wholeness  means 
the  presence  of  all  normal  parts  of  a  living  organism,  and  these  all  act- 
ing harmoniously  for  its  well-being.  Herbert  Spencer  defines  life  as  a 
constant  adjustment  of  *the  interior  relations  (of  a  living  thing)  to  its 
external  relations  (or  the  things  about  it).  Natural  adjustment  of  all 
parts  within  and  without  results  in  a  healthful  or  comfortable  status, 
which  is  normal  life.  When  this  delicate  adjustm(>ut  faik,  for  any 
cuus(?,  diiicase,  often  di8comfort,'result8.  Yet  thero  arc  many  trilling 
aihiicnts  or  disorders  which  are  of  too  little  importance  to  be  named 
or  classified  among  diseases,  and  thero  are  the  failings  and  enfeeble- 
mcnts  of  even  **  a.good  old  age"  which  Charcot  speaks  of  as  **  normal 
disease." 

Many  an  external  blemish  (as  a  mole  on  the  face)  or  deformity  (as 
bow-legs)  may*  exist  without  actual  inipuirmcut  of  health,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  all  men  are  not  anatomically  just  alike  in  their  inter-' 
nul  make-up  of  muscles,  lK>nes,  and  blood-vessels.  Thero  are  many 
possible  variations  or  anomalies  within  normal  limits,  and  ev(;n  the 
man  with  his  heart  on  the  right  side  and  his  liver  on  the  ](>ft,  may 
suffer  no  inconvenience  from  this  extreuM'ly  rare  variation  (we  doubt 
that  it  should  be  called  ah-i\i)T\\\xi\,  since  it  is  normal  to  him,  and  not  a 
defect).  It  is  no  doubt  equally  true  that  all  normal  vital  or<:Hns  do  not 
carry  on  their  functions  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Then?  are  wide 
diilereuces  0/  lung-power,  within  healthful  limits,  and  Qveu  greater 
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dcfecthre  action  of  tbe  kidneys,  mod  the  proper,  as  well  as  eflkxni 
remed  J  will  be  a  diiuetk,  acd  perii^w  a  cathartic,  too.  If  it  be  a 
biliMxafiick-beadacfae,  with  naosea— an  all  orer  sort  of  headache— the 
sooner  the  bowels  and  stomach  are  washed  down  and  cleaned  out,  the 
qnkkerthe  relief.  The  abore  brief  facts  about  headache  show  how 
for^liflh  h  would  be  to  write  of  headache  as  a  disease  under  a  heading 
*'  Dheanes  of  the  Uc^,'^  or  eren  to  inclcde  headaches  under  nerroua 
alfectiooji.  Tbe  mo^t  pressing  sjmptom  b  no  doubt  the  pain  or  ache  in 
nerres  of  the  hfrad  or  about  the  brain,  but  the  differences  between  a 
symptom  and  a  dwesu^  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  search  for  the 
disease  or  disorder  of  function  which  causes  the  headadie,  is  the  first 
step  in  aiming  to  select  the  right  remedy. 

Pains  and  aches  located  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  apt  to  be 
deceptive,  and  easily  lead  the  inexperienced  to  locate  them  falsely. 
Many  a  pain  thought  to  be  in  the  heart  is  only  a  stomach  ache,  and 
mriftt  of  the  pains  that  the  subject  refers  to  the  kidneys  are  realty  in  the 
itnderlain  mus<:]cs  of  the  back,  while  many  a  so-called  backache  is  but 
reflected  from  the  womb.  Pains  down  the  thighs,  as  well  as  top-head 
tuYufi  anrl  Httmc  l>a^;k-neck  aches,  may  also  be  due  t0  congested  or  mis- 
place<i  uU;njs.  Pains  \n  the  eyes  or  weakness  of  sight  is  often  merely 
a  "reflex  "  of  K^;xua]  irritation  or  wcaknes^s,  and  many  other  symptoms 
Cfiuld  lie  namerl  whir:h  84.f;m  io  locate  the  disease  where  it  does  not  really 
cxict.  If  hca^lache  l>e  due  to  eye-strain,  as  often  happens,  no  relief 
will  iKi  hml  by  ofTeriiii;  n.-mcdies  for  the  other  forms  of  headache  already 
mentlom*d  ;  the  suro  rcniKly  is  to  adjust  glasses  to  correct  the  fault  in 
the  eyfs  and  h<-lp  them  to  do  their  work  without  strain. 

Many  a  crlironir;  complaint  is  based  upon  some  persistently  annoying 
syniptoni  that  U  li;inlly  enough  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  disease  upon, 
and  yet  may  be  so  troubles^jmc  as  to  be  harder  to  bear  than  some 
discaM's  t!iat  endanger  life;  as,  for  instance,  the  temporary  itching  of 
hIvcH  cauM'd  by  an  rxcaHioual  over-acid  state  of  the  system,  or  the  nag- 
ging, continuous  i)niritiH  (itching)  which  may  be  the  only  active  evi- 
dence of  a  gouty  diathesis,  or  of  some  more  obscure  and  indetermi- 
nable dim>rdcr  Anal  j)niriti«,  that  almost  drives  the  subject  wild,  may 
yield  to  no  otln-r  treatment  than  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  coffee; 
and  cofree-iM>iHf)ning  or  coffee  idiosyncrasy  would  be  about  the  only 
appropriate  name  for  the  state  of  disease  the  patient  was  suffering 
from. 

Tlirwm  seeking  advice  concerning  some  obstinate  chronic  affliction 
must  not  expe<t  that  tluj  physician  can  always  find  an  appropriate  and 
clear  nanwj  for  tlie  dist^iuu;,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  several  physicians 
M0<5m  to  make  differing  diagnoses  tiny  must  not  jump  at  the  conclusion 
that  one  (»r  more  of  tli«!ni  must  be  in  error.  The  same  case  might  bo 
fj9\\iA  cutarrl^  by  ouo  pliysiclau,  dyspepsia  by  »uvtUcr,  wwmit*  by  ft 
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third,  and  neurasthenia  by  a  fourth,  and  all  be  correct,  as  far  as  they  ex- 
pressed their  opinions.  One  might  hesitate  to  oppress  his  consultant  by 
naming  the  full  list  of  his  diseased  states,  another  would  be  content  to 
name  the  dominant, leading  or  most  important  fault,  while  the  third 
might  ))rcfcr  in  his  diagnosis  to  use  the  name  which  to  him  summed  up 
the  greatest  numbi'r  of  existing  symptoms  and  disorders.  Some  in- 
valids are  so  thoroughly  diseased  that  no  physician  coilld  be  content 
with  a  diagnosis  made  up  of  less  than  a  dozen  names  if  expected  to  tell 
all,  and  yet  were  such  a  case  to  die  it  might  often  puzzle  him  to  find  a 
better  cause  to  enter  in  the  death  certificate  than  time-worn  "  heart 
failure,"  or  general  exhaustion — ^which  after  all  only  means  "  the  man 
died." 

For  the  vital  statistics  or  records  kept  by  oificii'.l  health  boards  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  have  a  definite  nomenclature  and  classification 
of  all  causes  of  death,  direct  and  indirect,  and  civilized  countries  are 
aiiniug  to  adopt  a  conventional  classification  which  will  be  helpful  to 
all  who  study  such  records  for  comparison  of  facts  concerning  the  dis- 
eases that  affect  mankind  everywhere,  but  as  tliis  book  will  bo  limited 
to  chronic  diseases  not  generally  directly  or  necessarily  fatal,  and  as  it 
will  include  some  that  do  not  figure  at  all  in  vital  statistics  as  officially 
recorded,  the  order  in  which  they  will  bo  considered  will  be  entirely 
one  of  our  own  choosing,  adjusted  for  the  writer's  convenience  and  the 
reader's  easy  understanding.  If  any  reader  personally  interested  be- 
cause of  chronic  symptoms  of  his  own,  fails  to  find  them  all  duly  pre- 
sented in  any  one  chapter,  he  will  please  remember  what  has  been 
already  said  of  the  possibility  of  the  coexistence  of  diseases,  or  a  com- 
plication of  numerous  disorders,  and  it  may  therefore  hapi)eu  that  he  or 
sIh?  wilt  find  matters  of  special  interest  hero  and  there  scattered  through 
several  chapters. 

The  Personal  Equation. 

It  is  often  neces.sary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  significance  and  im- 
pf^rtunct;  of  similar  symptoms  may  lie  (lifTcrent  in  different  persons.  A 
(li.scji.sc  docs  not  always  present  the  same  '*  train  of  symptoms  "  in  ever 
two  memlMTS  of  one  family,  and  the  status,  constitution,  idiosyncrasy, 
or  predisposition  of  each  individual  is  largely  accountable  for  the  waj 
in  which  a  dis<>a.s(>  takes  hold  and  makes  it.self  manifest. 

This  fjiet  of  a  i>ersonul  fiielor  has  to  bo  considereil  both  in  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  It  is  always  to  Simie  extent  a  matter  of  heretiity, 
for  each  of  us  is  born,  not  like  Holmes's  imaginary  "one  ho.ss  sliay," 
equally  .strong;  an<l  durable  in  all  its  part.s,  but  with  a  pnuieness  to 
weakness,  or  to  ^nv(M)Ut,  in  some  part  S(H)ner  than  others.  We  have 
our  suseeptihilities  to  di.s(ta.se  as  well  as  to  climates,  f(>o<i.s,  an<l  {KiLstms. 
Oui}  man's  food  may  be  another's  poison,  and  there  is  »  marked  diilvr- 
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ence  in  the  reaction  of  yarious  constitutions  and  temperaments  to  drugs, 
as  well  as  their  influences  for  good  or  ill. 

The  personal  factor  or  susceptibility,  that  quality  in  which  we  are 
different  from  other  folks,  and  peculiar  to  ourselves,  is  not  wholly  a 
matter  of  heredity.  It  Tarics  and  changes  with  our  habits,  course  of 
life,  accidents  and  diseases.  Through  heredity  odc  person  may  be 
liable  to  catarrhal  diseases,  another  to  spasmodic  and  another  to  inflani> 
matory  symptoms.  Many  inherit,  either  with  or  without  a  family 
estate,  what  is  termed  the  gouty  diathesis,  which  simply  meaus  that 
state  of  blood  and  nerves  which  renders  one  more  liable  to  gouty  forms 
of  disease  than  to  other  equally  undesirable  heritages.  Others  get  by 
inheritance  a  predisposition  to  "go  into  consumption,"  or  become 
insane,  epileptic,  or  cancerous;  but  in  addition  to  such  "bred  in  the 
bone"  tendencies,  we  all  receive  from  lime  to  time  the  impress  and 
influences  of  the  climate  we  live  in,  the  sort  of  lives  wo  live,  and  the 
diseases  we  suffer.  One  who  has  lived  long  enough  in  a  malarial 
region  to  receive  the  impress  of  its  influence  will  give  proof  of  it  when 
smitten  with  some  other  disease,  won  if  residing  in  a  healthier  locality. 
When  the  influenza  or  grip  makes  its  peritxlical  appearance  it  has  three 
distinct  methods  of  gripping  its  victims,  and  whether  it  take  hold  and 
disturb  mainly  the  nerves,  the  mucous  membranes,  or  the  abdominal 
parts,  no  doubt  largely  def»ends  on  the  weak  points  of  the  subject  him- 
self, but  for  a  long  time  after  an  attack  of  grip,  the  same  person,  when- 
ever suffering  from  any  form  of  disease,  is  liable  to  be  reminded  of  his 
last  attack  of  grip  by  the  course  and  symptoms  of  his  later  disease. 

As  to  the  effects  of  mode  of  life  it  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this 
point  by  mentioning  the  "  neurotic  diathesis,"  or  that  state  of  nervous 
instability  which  so  often  becomes  the  lot  and  portion  of  the  well-to-<lo 
classes  who  arc  addicted  to  excesses  of  work  and  play — the  so-called 
victims  of  over-civilization,  "high  life,"  "fast  life,"  "high  pressure 
city  life,"  etc.  A  p<'culiarity  liable  to  grow  on  such  persons  is  the  lack 
of  nerve  to  bear  the  ills  they  have,  a  disposition  to  make  over-much  of 
their  pains  and  iK.*nalties,  and  to  escape  their  due  punishment  by  resort 
to  narcotics,  hypnotics,  and  anaesthetizing  drugs.  Thus  they  at-quire 
still  greater  constitutional  i)eculiarity,  for  which  we  know  no  better 
term  than  neuroticism.  The  physiological  objections  to  this  kind  of 
drugging  have  been  well  stated  by  Professor  D.  S.  Jordan,  in  an  article 
in  the  Popular  S'icnce  Monthly/,  as  follows:  "The  healthy  mind 
stands  in  clear  and  normal  relations  with  Nature.  It  feels  ])ain  as  pain. 
It  feels  action  as  plcjisure.  The  drug  which  conceals  pain  or  gives 
false  pleasure  wh(;n  pleasure  does  not  exist,  forces  a  He  upon  the  nervous 
system.  The  drug  which  disposes  to  reverie  rather  than  to  work, 
which  makes  us  feel  well  when  we  are  not  well,  destroys  the  sanity  of 
Uf^,.   All  stimulaots,  narcotics,  tonics  which  affect  the  nervous  system 
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In  wliBtever  way,  reduce  Ibo  trallifulncsa  of  sensation,  ihouglil,  and 
action.  Tuwnrd  iusaoilf  all  such  InQupncrs  lead  ;  and  tltelr  effect, 
Bllgbt  though  it  be,  b  or  tlie  same  Daturo  as  m&nln.  The  man  who 
would  KW  clcarlj,  think  truthfully,  nnd  act  effectively,  muni  avoid 
them  all.  Emergency  aitide,  ho  cannot  Rsfely  force  upon  hla  nerroui 
system  oven  the  sniaUest  faliehood.  Anil  Ijoro  lies  the  one  great  un- 
uunTTablc  argument  for  total  abvlineiici;  ;  iiot  ahBliuenco  fruni  aluobol 
•lone,  but  from  nil  nerre-jiuiH- 
ODS  and  emotional  excesses." 

Besides  the  above  menlioned 
individua]  peculiarities,  result- 
ing from  heredity,  habits,  and 
dUenses,  tliere  are  olhcra  to  be 
reckoned  aa  part  of  "the  per- 
•onal  equalioD,"  when  figuring 
out  the  RiguiflcBnce  of  symp- 
toms of  difieaae.  There  are  in- 
fluences depending  upon  race, 
edui'ullon,  religious  belief,  and  . 
mental  and  moral  m»ko-u|i. 
Botiie  are  bo  constituted  as  Id 
fight  disease  as  vallotilly  an 
they  do  all  other  Ttclstiiludes 
of  life  and  fortune,  while  otb- 
crs  let  go  too  soon,  fall  nL  llie 
first  fire  of  the  enemy,  nud 
make  feeble  reBislance.  lu 
fighting  disease,  as  in  any  other 
battle  of  life,  where  there  la  .1 
wfll  there  may  Im;  a  way  to  win, 
but  without  the  will,  and  the 
hope  and  faith  which  natur- 
ally go  with  it,  the  disease, 
«¥eD  though  not  necesBarily  tbi  o. 
fatal,  (a    likely  to  be  so,    In  "'     "■""  "'"■ 

reckoning  the  iDflnence  of  the  menial  slate  in  aiding  a  patient  to  main- 
tain a  hold  on  life,  the  wish  to  live  counts  for  much.  If  one's  eiperi- 
enecs  and  education  have  developed  the  mental  habiludti  of  pessimism, 
and  a  large  doubt  whether  life  is  worth  living,  disease  has  in  him  an 
easy  vlclim.  Oplimism,  hope,  failb,  will,  and  cheerfulness  arc  the 
llfe-iaving  corps. 

■Writing  on  "The  Physiological  Effect  of  Faith"  In  Tht  Oathak 
(August  19,  1899),  Dr.  George  E.  Gorliam  well  shows  that  the  beocflls 
of  faith  and  hope  arc  clearly  uatunil ;  that  Is,  bused  oq  what  we  know 
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of  111] man  pbysiolop:}'.  and  so  do  not  rcH|uiro  any  magical  or  jniper- 
natural  explanation. 

**  If  one  can  accept  what  the  study  of  the  processes  of  the  Ixxly 
seems  to  prove,  that  the  synij>athc(ic  nervous  system  and  its  functional 
activities — that  is,  the  making  an<l  repairing  of  the  Inxly — are  so  bound 
to  the  conscious  life  that  they  respond  to  fear  and  faith  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  we  have  thought,  and  that  the  release  of  fear  and  the 
stimulating  cflTect  of  faith  so  improve  the  working  of  the  manufactur- 
ing plant  of  the  l)ody  that  cures  are  the  result,  we  then  have  a  principle 
which  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  faith-cures. 
Prom  a  physiological  standi>oint  one  must  R:iy  that  he  who  is  cured  by 
faith  has  simply  complied  with  one  of  th(^  fixed  laws  of  the  body.  Tlds 
law  is  universal,  regardle>;s  of  the  soundness  of  the  faith. 

*'  The  unconscious  processes  resjHmd  to  faith  as  they  do  to  ft'ar, 
Mindly,  It  makes  no  difTercnci'  to  them  what  one  believes,  only  so  he 
lielieves  it  strongly  enough  tr)  pnMlure  deep  fei'ling.  The  physical 
and  mental  changes  wrought  in  our  Ixxlics  thnniirh  substituting  faith  ; 
a  faith  that  amounts  to  genuine  exix'ctaney,  having  no  shadow  of  fear 
or  doubt ;  substituting  such  a  faith  for  anxious  thouglit,  often  pnKluces 
the  most  salutary  elTect.  *  *  *  Suppose  otk;  comes  into  the  ])resence 
of  a  sympathizing  friend  wlio  excites  all  the  eimobling  emotions  of 
love,  tnist,  hope,  and  (courage.  None  of  the  cni)i»ling  <(Tect  of  fear  is 
in  the  bmly,  but  the  whole  life  is  stimulated  by  the  faith  and  tnist  one 
has  in  the  fri<'nd.  Thoughts  come  quickly  and  freely.  The  body  is 
at  ease  and  its  functions  go  on  steadily  and  "well. 

**  The  unconscious  j^rrvcesses  of  the  body  are  only  doing  their  best 
when  they  feel  the  throb  of  a  great  faith,  a  great  hope,  love,  and  cour- 
age. *  *  *  From  these  observations  wa  have  come  to  the  following 
conclusions :  First,  That  cures  are  made  under  all  systems  of  faith- 
healing,  cures  of  many  functional  and  .some  organic^  diseases,  which 
often  have  resiste<l  for  a  long  time  all  regular  methods  of  treatment. 
Second,  That  in  no  single  instance  is  a  cure  made  which  may  not  be 
made  by  an  improved  condition  of  the  unconscious  processes  of  the 
body,  resulting  fnmi  the  elimination  of  anximis  lliought  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  deep  faith  and  tnist.  Third,  That  the  power  which 
works  the  cure  comes  in  all  ca-ses  from  these  improved  i)hysical  opem- 
tions  of  the  body,  and  not  in  any  niagi(ral  way  from  the  object  of  the 
faith." 

Functional  and  Or^ranic. 

While  treating  of  matters  relating  to  diseases  in  general,  it  may  l)c 
well  to  explain  what  is  meant  in  speaking  of  one  as  functional  and  an- 
other as  organic. 
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The  processes  of  life  are  carried  on  mainly  In  the  vital  organs,  anH 
each  organ  has  its  use,  business,  or  function.  If  there  is  merely  a 
disorder  of  function,  without  probable  or  discoverable  change  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  itself,  the  disease  is  functional,  whereas,  if  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  is  impaired  there  is  said  to  be  a  lesion,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  organic.  In  asthma  there  may  be  nothing  more  than  temporary 
spasm  of  the  air-tubes,  obstructing  breathing,  and  it  is  functional,  while 
in  consumption  of  the  lungs  the  tissue  is  in  time  destroyed  by  organic 
disease.  In  bronchitis,  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air-tubes,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  say  whether  it  is  functional  or  organic.  If  the  congestion 
of  the  membranes  can  be  relieved  and  the  breathing  apparatus  again 
made  normal,  it  would  do  to  call  it  functional,  though  for  a  time  there 
was  material  obstruction,  but  if  the  trouble  be  due  to  some  incurable 
cause,  so  that  the  inflammatory  congestion  continues,  then  there  is  or- 
ganic disease.  Yet,  it  would  not  be  tnie  to  say  that  all  curable  dis- 
eases are  functional,  or  all  incurable  ones  organic,  nor  to  reverse  these 
statements.  An  organic  disease  with  considerable  lesion,  as  a  consoli- 
dateii  part  of  lung- tissue,  may  cease  as  an  active  dLsease,  and  the  case 
be  practically  cured  with  a  defective  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
chronic  •*  functional "  disease,  that  obstinately  refuses  to  be  cured  year 
after  year,  as  seems  true  of  a  few  cases  of  asthma,  may  after  all  l)e 
caused  by  some  undiscovered  lesion,  not  in  the  lung-tissues,  but  in  one 
of  tlie  many  nervous  ganglia  that  control  the  action  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
a  fair  inference  tliat  in  most  of  the  functional  di.seases  of  vital  organs 
the  first  fault  and  continuing  seat  of  disonler  is  in  the  o])cnition  of 
that  great  sympath(;tic  nervous  system  which  controls  and  operates 
these  organs :  in  health  systematically  and  harmoniously  ;  in  disease 
more  or  less  otherwise. 

I  shall  find  a  more  fitting  place  to  take  up  this  question  later,  in 
the  concluding  chapters  upon  nervous  and  blood  diseases.  I  shall  first 
endeavor  to  make  as  clear  jis  possible  to  the  average  n^adcr  the  nature, 
course,  and  treatment  of  these  particular  diseases,  whi(!h  can  be  more  or 
less  definitely  specified  by  name,  and  described  as  to  locality  according 
to  the  parts  or  regions  of  the  body  moat  subject  to  their  o|KTation.  I 
shall  begin  with  discjises  of  the  air-passages  or  breathing  appanitus, 
then  take  up  those  of  the  nutritive  and  elimiiiative  organs,  later  the 
sexual  or  ])rocreative  system,  and  conclude  with  general  consideration 
of  nervous  and  blood  diseases. 
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EFORB  enlertng  upon  an  Investigftlion  of 
the  cniiscs,  nature,  and  maosgement  of  affec- 
tions wlilch  should  bo  eonsidered  under  this 
head,  k-t  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  observe 
the  Importance  of  the  organs  with  which  we 
breathe.  Every  living  thing  hns  to  have  atr 
a  ennhk-  It  to  exist.  >^Tcn  the  plants  and 
a  have  hcngs ;  but  by  a  strange  provision  of  nature, 
they  nre  ciiiibliNl,  In  eold  climates,  to  do  without  them 
during  thu  vHuler.  (ft  would  be  a  happy  arrangement  for 
n  peopleif  Iheycoulddoso,  too.)  The  foliage 
■siliolungaof  vegetation,  and  if  a  tree  l>e  girdled 
o  prevent  the  sap  (blood)  from  passing  up  tlirough 
Its  branches  (hronchlitl  tubcn)  to  the  limves  <lungs),  it  will  perish.  By 
tbi«  plan  of  girdling,  a  woodman  may  atranglc  a  forest  of  oak  oa  easily 
as  an  orchard  of  apple-trees.  In  Fig.  125  we  have  a  represi-ntallon  of 
the  respiratory  system  of  a  tree,  and  in  Fig.  136  ft  representation  of  the 
breathing  passages  of  the  human  system. 

By  Ibis  comparison  wo  find  thum  quite  analogous  ;  but  ft  we  dis- 
sect the  two  we  sliiill  at  once  lie  sintch  with  the  greater  completeness  of 
the  respiratory  organs  whieh  appertain  to  animal  life. 

The  minutest  Inscirt  must  breathe  or  die.  Corked  In  a  bottle,  or 
otherwise  conBnctl,  tlie  liny  gnat,  as  well  as  the  noisy  bee,  will  die  so 
toon  as  the  vitalizing  properties  of  the  air  In  the  conBned  vessel  are 
consumed.  Fishes  must  breathe  or  cease  to  swim.  Their  lungs  are  so 
wonderfully  formed,  ami  fringed  by  what  are  called  their  gills,  that 
they  separate  the  air  from  the  water  :  niid  while  the  water  passes  into 
their  mouths  and  through  their  gills,  they  receive  the  life-giving 
properties  of  air.  Wlien  taken  out  of  the  water  they  live  until  the 
iliroy  BceretlonH  of  their  delicate  breathing  apparatus  become  gluey, 
and  then,  as  one  by  one  the  alr-pussages  are  sealed  up,  respiration 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  until  the  function  of  breathing  ceasea 
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altogctLcr.  Jl  is  not  impossiblo  iliat  humsa  ingenuity  may  some  time 
iDveot  sncnetliing  thai  will  perrorm  the  peculiar  function  of  the  gills, 
so  that  the  appliance  attached  to  the  bend  and  Bhouldcrs  of  a  humao 
belug  will  enable  him  lo  live  fur  hours  under  water;  but  it  will  be 
(iniu  better  cmpluycd  for  the  present  to  devise  means  to  enable  all  to 
breathe  above  water.  Many  arc  troubled  to  do  ttii^,  and  die  for  want 
of  breiiUi,  when  all  other  but  tlie  respiratory  or^aus  arc  unimpaired. 
A  nmjorily  of  the  doctors,  and  all  the  surgeons,  seem  lo  rather  liaslcu 
,.  than    to   arrest   disease  affecting  the 

organs  with  which  we  breathe.  One 
eminent  surgeon  lias  ri'markcd  that, 
"Consumptives  are  not  subjects  for 
medical  treatment,  eitcept  when  it  Is 
Deceas.iry  lo  smooth  tlic  path  to  the 
grave."  This  is  Iioncsl,  and  it  would  bo 
well  if  all  surgeons  aud  physicians  in 
family  practice  would  make  haste  and 
corao  to  the  same  conelusion,  and  act 
consistently  therewith.  The  public  are 
slowly  discovering  that  lo  obtain  relief 
from  this  class  of  affections,  they  must 
go  out  of  the  "Regular  Pracliee,"  and 
employ  the  services  of  somebody  who 
gives  s])ecial  attention  to  what  are 
termed  chronic  dlscascfl. 

The  breathing  i)assagcs  of  the  human 
body  begin  at  tho  nose,  where  the  air 
should  in  all  cases  bo  received,  in  order 
that  it  may  bu  filtered  of  dust,  and 
warmed  by  Us  passage  tlirough  the 
spongy  mass  of  animal  flbrc  which  in- 
tervenes between  tho  nasal  cavities  and 
the  vesicles  of  the  lungs.  On  enter- 
ing Ihc  nostrils,  the  air  posses  down 
through  the  littcHcig  mcmbmnes  to  the  throat  and  bronchial  tuties,  and 
is  by  these  latter  organs  couductc<l  into  tho  little  cells  called  vesicles, 
which  arc  so  mimerous  that  it  is  computed  tho  lungs  contain  six  hun- 
dred Billions  of  them,  and  thiil  their  entire  surface  is  equal  lo  flfteen 
hundred  sijuarc  feet  1  Hero,  with  only  a  thin  transparent  membrane 
intervening,  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  venous  blood.  This  venous 
blood  has  traveraeil  the  whole  system,  and  gathered  up  the  uselcEs  gases 
lo  be  respired.  Quickly  us  the  toui'li  of  st raw bcrry-j nice  on  your  clean 
while  collar  impaKs  a  stain  of  re<l,  tlic  dark  t^rbonaeeous  blood  Is 
tkangca  lo  a  rich  arterial  complexion,  and  then  goes  on  Its  way  to  dis- 
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tribute  the  valuable  properlieB  it  has  derived  from  lis  commercial  vldt 
tooDc  of  the  great  physiologiual  marls.  Tlie  blood,  indeed,  CMrlesona 
regular  trade  bctwceo  tlic  various  orguus  ut  Ibe  bodj  and  atmoephere, 
the  lunga  being  one  of  its  piincipul  ports.  It  barters  off  carbonlc-add 
tte  for  oxygen,  and  although  it  seem^  almost  like  sharp  practice,  the 
.  tmosphere  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  it  is  cheated,  butat  once  makea 
'  K  of  what  il  reL-civca  Id  its  great  laboratory,  aa  if  it  had  made  a  capital 
uichangc;  but  wc  would  hastily  adjudge  the  gardener  a  fool  who 
would  give  a  pound  of  vegelableH  ^„   ,^ 

for  a  pound  of  compost !  Consider- 
ing, therefore,  tlic  liberal  arrangc- 
mcDt  Nature  has  made  for  this  ud- 
cqual  exchange,  Ihc  least  we  can  do 
is  to  iieep  tiie  roads  in  gou<l  order, 
Eo  that  the  carbonic-ncid  gas  maj 
be  brought  without  Impediment  lo 
the  place  where  it  may  be  disposed 
of  oa  such  gcDcroua  temin.  To  do 
this  wc  must  keep  the  breathing 
passages  of  the  head,  Ihrunl,  bron- 
chia, and  longs  in  a  healthy  coiidi- 
tiuD,  and  Ihc  essays  given  in  this 
chapter  will  jxiint  out  the  most  com- 
mon dftBcullles  which  interfere  to 
prevent  this,  anil  present  sonic  Im- 
portant suggestions  on  Ilicir  preven- 
tion and  cure. 

Chronic  Catarrh  at  the  Head. 

Tliurcii  no  affection  of  the  breath- 
ing paasagi-s,  excepling  actual  eon- 
sunijitiou,  that  more  effectually  ob- 
strucls  the  action  of  tlic  respiratory 
ajiparatus  than  clininic  catarrh  of  ""' 

the  head.  The  purulent  mucous  wcn'lions 
dlfHculty,  not  <inly  blm  k  up  in  many  caHcs  lb 
but  they  pms  iiliing  down  into  the  lurj'Jix,  riii 
chial  liilx's,  ati<l  mit  unrntjueully  luiL'e  in  Ihcr  air.' 
Thus  obslrucli-il,  thus  ccHitdi,  thus  lilli-d  tiji,  in  lli 
llii-  air  with  dlillculty  imisw.'s  the  bl<>ck:i<k-,  and  wli. 
of  the  hiiigs  it  finds  tliem  muDliil  almost  to  imiHTvionHiicss  ■  in  cuiiae- 
quencu  of  whicli  the  blood  is  hut  partially  relieviii  of  its  carbona- 
ceous iiualltiuB,  and  Is  iimuHlcieully  vitulizcii  by  oxygeii.  Fig.  137, 
ou  ueit  i>age  rejireiivula  Ihu  canal  aud  biuuses,  ur  cavilh;s,  la  the  bouca 


which  characterize  thb 
air-]mssa|;eEof  tlie  head, 
iiilo,  and  coat  (he  broa- 
air  vesicles  of  the  lungs. 
:i  llie  act  of  rt'Hplnilion, 
nten<  the  cells 
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of  the  fKB,  in  which  ratatthal  KecreliooB  are  liable  lo  occur.  Thedw* 
patches  are  intended  to  illustralc  the  cavities,  and  the  black  line*  the 
canaU.  The  latter  are  not  wparalc  and  distinct  tubes,  u  miKht  be 
infencd  by  the  lines  made  lo  represent  them.  The  lines  are  simplr 
dealgned  to  trace  the  course  of  the  smaller  caviiiea  which  unite  the 
larger  ones,  and  further  to  illustrate  how  catarrhal  secn'Uons  are  con- 
ducted into  the  respiratory  organs  below,  and  also  how  they  may  i^ach 
Fiu.  1S7.  ""*  affect  the  eara.     This 

cut  beautifully  illustrates 
the  parts  liable  to  the 
affection  under  consider 
ation  and  wis  designed 
e^prewly  for  this  book 

Catarrh  is  a  common 
complaint  Almost  every 
body  at  times  has  a 
touch  of  ii  while  some 
micrknou  what  ft  Is  to 
hi  frti  fr.im  the  distem 
[xr  Many  people  are 
affctlnl  with  it  «ho  do 
not  miitrust  that  it  Is  a 
disc-ase  They  imagine 
that  the  diocbargcs  from 
the  htud  are  but  the  nat 
urol  wastes  of  the  mu 
coua  mcmhrnDL  Such 
persons  ought  to  be  in 
formed  that  the  healthy 
mucous  membrane  se 
cretcs  only  a  sufflclcncy 
of  mucus  to  keep  it  moist 
or  tree  from  uncomfort 
able  dryness,  and  that 
when  there  is  a  discharge 
from  the  nose  or  an  ex- 
pectoration of  mucus  from  the  throat,  there  exists  a  disease  of  that 
membnuic  known  by  the  name  of  catarrh.  This  affection  in  many 
case*  produces  no  painful  symptoms,  and  presents  no  evidence  of  Its 
existence  other  thah  the  accumulation  of  phlegm  in  the  breathing 
paaasgea.  In  others,  it  la  attended  with  heaviness  and  perhaps  pain  In 
the  biM  of  the  forehead  ;  redness  of  the  eyes  ;  dulocsa  of  hearing,  and 
rioglagin  the  ears.  In  more  susceptible  cases  it  produces  iuflamma- 
tlon  of  the  eyes  and  deaf ness  ;  or  tickling  in  the  throat  ami  cough  ;  or 
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I  of  the  fBcinl  bones  ;  or  loss  of  taate  and 


foul  bre&Ili  nnd  derom  posit  in 

The  medical  profMslon  are  tiboul  as  miicb  befogged  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  r^livrrh  as  the  mnsMS  of  the  p«>ple.  In  the  days  of  Hip' 
pocrates  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  effete  sccrutlonB  of  the  brain,  nliich 
found  rent  at  tbe  nose,  Cfe8,  aod  ears  I  Whco  Qalen  was  accounted 
an  autbority,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a  kind  of  animal  vapoi  coo- 
Stantt;  rising  in  the  human  syetcm,  which  on  reaching  Ibe  arch  of  the 
akull,  gathered  there,  and,  passing  through  a  process  of  condensation 
like  the  steam  ia  Ihc  cover  of  a  lea-kettle,  drizzled  down  through  the 
facial  oriQces  t  It  was  not  suspected,  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  catarrhal  matter  emanated  from  the  glands  of  the  mucous  mcm- 
braoe.  and  ever  Kince  then  the  doctors  have  been  mainly  treating  it 
as  If  It  were  simply  a  local  disease ;  and  it  hits  Ifccn  a  favorite  target 
for  all  sorts  of  medical  sportsmen  to  Are  at.  Some  shoot  astringent 
liquids  into  the  nostrils ;  others  play  floe  streams  of  medicated  spray 
feto  the  breathing  passages  ;  another  atlempls  to  flank  the  enemy  by 
Ihrowlng  dust  into  his  eyes  in  the  form  ut  catarrh  SDuff  ;  while  slill 
another  medical  wiseacre  thinks  he  will  Kinokc  or  sleam  him  out  with 
•ome  newly  lovcnled  fumes  or  vapors.  It  Is  not  to  be  disputed  that 
some  of  these  inyenllons  may  prove  valuable  as  a^unflitei;  but  they 
should  only  be  so  employed,  for  catarrh  ia  really  the  result  of  a  diseased 
state  of  tiie  blood.  It  seems  to  me  very  easy  to  account  for  catarrh, 
and  I  will  here  present  a  theory  which  I  have  never  seen  promulgated, 
but  which  the  Intelligent  reader  will,  I  am  cootldent,  regard  aa  eom- 
roon-senseful.  Checked  jx-rspi ration,  such  as  may  occur  whether  a  per- 
■on  is  conscious  of  having  taken  a  cold  or  not.  conflnes  within  the  skin 
the  acidulous  and  effete  vapors  which  in  health  pass  oH  in  the  form  of 
Insensible  perspiration,  or  what  I  have  dcnominalcil  electrical  radiation ; 
and  IbeM!  propenics.  thrown  back  upon  the  blood,  cause  inSamEuatloa, 
and  this  InBiunmation  decomposes  some  of  the  corpuscles  and  other  solid 
substances  of  the  blood  ;  reduces  a  portion  of  thum  to  purulent  matter. 
Just  tut  the  inflammation  of  a  running  sore  eaia  away  and  decomposes  the 
aotraal  fibre  about  It.  As  this  melting  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
blood  proceeds,  an  outlet  miint  be  found  for  decayed  matter,  and  tut  It 
more  nearly  resembles  mucus  than  any  other  of  the  secretions,  the  mu- 
OouB  glands  come  to  the  rescue,  and  this  purulent  matter  sweats 
through  the  mucous  membrane  as  profusely,  in  some  cases,  as  common 
pcrsptratioQ  pours  through  the  skin  of  an  excited  man  on  a  sultry  day. 
When  the  checked  perspiration,  Ibe  cold,  or  influenza,  ia  overcome,  and 
the  skin  becomes  again  active,  the  catarrhal  symptoms  may  possibly 
disappear  without  treatment ;  but  if  they  do  not,  one  of  two  conclu- 
■ions  may  bo  fairly  deduced  :  either  the  blood  has  Ixt-n  so  poisoned  by 
the  effete  mutlL-rs  thrown  buck  upon  it,  that  it  has  not  rvcuperallva 
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nif'l  wlii-ij  »!«j<:li  ti  >ii//ifi.v  ii  *li^/r«i*  r  lM-<oni<->  a  f^»TX  of  **>tt^«ly  «iirt "  or 
ff^ulmr  lliln/.  lli'-u  a  r  hroriir  rjJi«-al  ratarrh  i^  liki-ly  to  l»e  athleil  as  a 
i'i;iil ffjii«''l  in-rftftinnmt' ;  sim\  t^it  many  a  chronic  catarrh,  whcthiTof  the 
fi«HM%  iUi*f$ii,  hroncrhial  luU-s,  rnoulh  or  cr  I. sew  he*  re?,  is  jii^t  as  chmnicand 
u\miUniif  ttitiUoiWttitrtU'rof  ciijMsiivc;  functions  which  is  really  its  l»acker, 
NMd  yh'MH  only  when  hijcIi  coiirs<;  of  trt^itmcfnt  and  habits  of  life  have 
Ih'I'Ii  tMlo|iii'd  HH  will  Kucc<r«hfij||y  restore  the  stomach,  liver,  and  lK)wels 
ill  n  clean  Niate  and  healthful  activity. 

Whenever  a  nifv  of  cjilarrh  outlastH  the  cold  which  precipitated  it, 
IIm*  dlftlenlly  may  reaiionahiy  In:  called  chronic,  and  it  will  he  found 
il|HMi  eknmtnallon  wllli  the  Kpcciilnm  that  th(;  mucous  membrane 
Mp|N<iirH  hhini'hed  and  thickened,  with  here  and  there  raw  and  intlamed 
|mli'lM'i«  The  Ml  Ml  ion  by  thin  time  in  either  thick  and  ^luey,  so  as  to 
vmi  liver  the  ileHcale  liidii^  of  the  breathing  p]t«(sa^es  bellow,  or 
|hmhi<iimm1  of  IcHM  cnnHliiiency  and  ^rreater  acrimony,  ho  that  it  scalds  and 
lllftllMli*H  I hii  UMMubrane  over  which  it  paHHcs.  In  all  ciises  of  a  consump- 
ilVWllllilhiiMtii,  Ht her  of  tlieNo  conditionH  is  threatening,  and  will  h'^ul  to 
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urIoUB  lung  romplicalioni  unleea  timely  arrested.    lu  other  eatea  of 

difTercnt  JiHosfiicnuiy,  it  Toay  (^nflno  ils  oprntiooB  ho  much  to  Ilic 

sIdusoh  nncl  the  organs  vt  special  scute,  that  denriicsx.  lilitidDcss.  Iixui  of 

tunull  aiid  Insle  may  bo  tlie  reaulla — ouo  «r  all— <>F  ita  prngniHs.     Or  It 

nuiy  limil  Its  Eiclion  entireiy  to  the  hmilhiug  pussagi'S  of  tbe  licoil. 

caiulog  limply  bad  breath  and  unwhnlcsoniu  expocloniLion.    In  un 

case,  however,  can  the  full  beotflt  of  tho  function  of  respiration  bo 

obtiiioed  while  catarrh  la  any  form  exists.    When  niixal  roapiratioo 

la  cut  off  there  Is  a  notlceabii^  diralnulioa  In   Ibe  air-Biip)iiy  [<>  Die 

lungs,  and.  as  can  bo  readily  aaccrtulned  by  llvti-'niiig,  to  tho  cheat  of 

one  who  alicmaicly  brealhcB  y,„  ,)n. 

through  the  mouih  and  the 

nose.     The  nose  Is  the  proper 

organ  to  breathe  through,  not 

the    mouth ;    and   the    evil 

eSecta  o  f  mout  h  -b  real  hlng  a  re 

many  ;  but  irlth  the  noslrits   J 

blockaded  by  swollen  mem 

brantw.  mouUi-hrealhini;  be- 

voinca  tho  only  othiT  way. 

Oc<*aalonBl  nlluslou  has  iHscn 

made  to  Ibia  subjed  by  luudl- 

cat  writcn,  but  the  flrat  to 

draw  definite  ntieutlon  to  Iho 

serious    results     of    moulh- 

brcAtbing  wua  George  Catlin, 

the  famous  American  travel-  , 

ler,  whoso  aecurney  of  obsrr- 

Tation.oa  this  subject,  fur  a 

non-medical  man,  was  quite 

rcroarkable.    Cuilin  observed  the  practice  of  month -brrathlng  to  be 

"Ibe  most  deiitruetive  of  all  habits,"  and  Hjipllcd  to  it  tho  ctassinil 

but  slgoiflcant  name  of  "nutlo-infenio,"  and  reioarkiid  :    "If  I  were 

to  endeavor  lo  bequeath  to  posterity  tho  most  Important  mutlo  whii^h 

liunMn  luuguagu  can  convey.  It  should  lie  in  Ihreo  worils :    Shut  your 

If  catarrh  docs  not  almnlutcly  stop  up  the  atr-pnsaages  of  the  head, 
It  vitiates  every  breath  of  nlr  (lie  person  Inhales  ;  fur  In  Iih  mildest  form 
thu  viscid  matter  is  corrupt  and  Imparts  a  taint  to  the  air  which  come* 
In  contact  with  It,  Then.  Just  to  the  extent  that  it  apreads  Itself  over 
■nd  coats  the  inembmno  lining,  thu  bronchial  tul>rs  and  idr-vesit-les.  It 
renders  these  organs  leas  capable  of  pcrfomdng  their  work  of  vltnlUIng 
the  blooit.  So  It  will  be  seen  that  catarrh  is  stOr-HUp|>orting  when  once 
establUbed  In  the  head ;  for  while  it  in  jwriietuaii'd  by  impure  bluud,  It 
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r  pBtieuui    In  iboav  houses  which  ara 

Pla.  120. 


remarka  were  made  :    "  We  have  found  It  lo  be  highly  probable  that 

most  catarrhs  are  tluo  to  a  specific  iorectlon,  and  they  often  depend 

npon  contagion  sprcftding  from  man  to  man.     This  doctrine  haa  very 

Important  beariDga  upon  medical  practice.    It  lends  us  to  believe  that 

the  means  by  whieh  we  tnny  prevent  catarrh  are  to  be  found  In  ventila- 

tioD  and  clcaulineim,  if.  indeed,  venlllalion  be  not  a  kind  of  cleanliness. 

Experience  conflrma  this    belief.     When    cpideluic   catarrh  prevails, 

where  do  we  find  mri-'l  of 

obviously  the  worst  venll- 

laled,  even  though  they 

be  the  spaciouB  houses  of 

thtr  rich.    And  where  do  „ 

ourpatients catch  their ci 

(arrh  T    Either  ia  houses  ^ 

of  the  kind  which  I  hn% 

mentioned,  orln buildings^'' 

where  men  most  do  cot 

gregate,  eapccially  in  oi 

flees,  shops,  and  el  lu  re  he! 

Large  shops    anil  storei 

public  muKetims  and  llbrn- 

Ties,  are  rentilalul  as  little 

u  possible,  for    fear    of 

their  contents  being  spoilt 

by  amoke  and  dust. 

Hany  churcbeii,   both   Iq 

town    and    country,    ara 

never  properly  aired  for 

another   reason — namely, 

because  their  architecture 

does    not   admit  of  It. 

Those  'rich  windows'    ' 

which  exclude  the  light, 

do  worse  than  this — they 

exclude  fresh  air.     The  subsidiary  and  merely  ornamental  arts,  which 

do  DO  more  than  please  the  eye.  are  studied  to  the  neglect  of  that  tar 

grcab^r  art  which  promotes  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  whot« 

man — the  art  of  preserving  health," 

Any  fair  consideration  of  the  subject  of  InBuenza  or  "  La  Grippe" 
—the  grip— would  make  a  long  story  for  which  space  will  rot  be  allot- 
ted, since  tills  book  must  have  Its  limits  and  acute  diseases  are  not  with- 
in its  aeopc.  I  will  however  take  space  to  give  one  caution  as  regard* 
treatment.  1  am  convinced  lliat  too  much  Is  done  In  Ihe  way  of  trying 
I    lo  repress  Nature's  dislress-sigDals  In  the  way  of  Tewirt  to  phenavcline. 


awnf  b;  a  wire  snare 
M  nose.  Willie  tho  rl^ 
id  of  operalw.  B,  aids  bf  the  muullL 
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antifebriD,  acetanilidc,  and  other  such  aniline  product  powders  that 
lower  temperature  and  subdue  pain,  while  far  too  little  is  done  to 
aid  Nature  in  restoring  full  action  of  the  eliminating  organs,  the  only 
means  by  which  the  system  can  be  relieved  of  its  poisons.  Most  of  my 
experience  with  grip  cases  has  been  in  the  care  of  those  chronic  disor- 
ders which  remain  after  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  acute  disease  has 
passed^  I  have  seen  many  a  shattered  wreck  where  it  was  diflicult  to 
decide  whether  the  disease  or  the  treatment  had  done  the  most  harm, 
and  though  many  are  slow  to  recuperate,  I  have  always  succeeded  *by 
systemic  treatment  in  effecting  full  restoration. 

A  further  account  of  the  grip  and  its  sequelsB  or  after-symptoms, 
with  an  account  of  cure  of  a  remarkable  case,  may  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  Auto-toxa'mia  in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Foote,  Jr.,  on  "Won- 
ders, Freaks,  and  Diseases.** 

Hay  Fever. 

Hay  fever  Is  a  periodical  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
head,  sometimes  also  invading  the  lungs,  which  can  respond  to  roll-call 
l)Oth  in  the  list  of  chronic  and  acute  diseases.  It  is  acute  enough  du»- 
ing  the  few  months  of  the  summer  season  when  it  is  at  work,  but  as  it 
attacks  its  victims  annually  they  are  certainly  chronic  sufferers  from  it. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  certainly  the  result  of  a  local  irritant,  not  a  mi- 
crobe, but  another  sort  of  germ,  for  it  is  attributed  to  the  floating  pol- 
len of  plants,  grasses,  or  grains,  which  exert  a  particularly  persistent, 
pernicious  irritation  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  air-passages  of 
same  people;  for  this  disease  requires  not  only  the  irritant  cause,  but 
also  a  susceptibility.  Fortunately  comparatively  few  persons  are  so 
constituted  that  they  must  suffer  whenever  such  iK>llen  are  atloat,  for 
of  course  in  their  season  all  persons  must  breathe  them.  The  suscep- 
tibles  must  either  fly  to  the  sea  or  to  some  island  or  mountain  resort 
where  their  plague  docs  not  abound,  or  stay  at  home  and  weep,  sneeze, 
and  suffer  until  the  season  is  passed.  Some  load  relief  of  the  swollen, 
tender,  and  watery  membranes  of  eyes  and  nose,  can  be  li:id  by  soothing 
ointments,  antiseptic  washes  and  vapors  of  eucalyptol,  cjiinphor  or  car- 
bolic acid,  and  some  think  that  they  get  a  little  relief  by  quinine,  bro- 
mides, and  iodides.  It  is  evidently  a  local  disease  while  it  hists,  for 
which  local  treatment  is  the  main  reliance  ;  but  its  foundation  is  the 
suBeepiibility,  which  means  a  diathesis  or  constitutional  bias,  the  some- 
thing which  constitutes  the  victim's  difference  from  other  folks,  and 
thia  can  only  be  nuxlified  by  a  long  course  of  treatment  between  the 
seasons  of  attack.  I  have  often  l)een  able,  by  "alterative  treatment," 
to  remoye  this  susceptibility  hy  practically  bringing  the  patient  in  line 
with  other  folks — thus  making  him  or  her  like  them  immu?ie^ 
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MABAL   POLTPL 

Id  all  cases  of  chronic  caUrrli  there  (a  more  or  leaa  thlchenlng  of 
the  mcmbraaea.  partially  obstrucling  llic  njirrow  air-tumen  uf  Ilia  ous- 
trllH,  and  at  times  odc  side  or  the  other— seldom  hoth  at  odcc — becomts 
DccludiHt,  10  that,  as  the  child  says,  "  one  of  my  uosea  won't  gu."  If 
oue  aide  penttienaji  remaiat  eloied — impassable  to  air— it  is  well  to 
Invite  examination  by  on  eipert,  who  mny  vi;ry  likely  And  a  polypus 
which  is  a  bag,  cyst,  or  eack  at  mcuibraue  distended  witli  watery 
mueus,  and  acting  as  a  tight  plug.  There  may  bo  sevtirul  such  1  ulj  pi 
■nS    both    nostrils    may  be    entirely  vu   lao 

closed  by  them.    Tlicy  arc  often  bal-  ' 

loon-Hhapeii.  and  attached  only  bv  a 
nnrrow-Dccked  pctlicle.  which  mskea 
It  possible  to  pull  them  off  with  for- 
ceps, or  Btmnglc  them  off  with  a  loop 
of  wire,  as  sltown  in  the  illustration. 
Fig.  I3B,  Ruch  oiiomtlonit  oCtei)  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  skill— to  onsnnro 
Ibe  polypi — and  to  prevent  rc-growth 
it  may  be  neci-nnary  lo  cauterize  the 
base  from  which  the  polypus  Is  re- 
tnoved.  These  opcmlious  are  far 
more  triiublcsoinc  than  risky,  but  the 
relief  afforded  is  generally  very  prompt 
awl  satisfactory,  eiccpt  that  renewed 
growtbi  may  necessltalo  more  opera- 
tions, not  because  those  taken  away  have  sprouted  agaiu,  but  because 
new  ones  sprout  from  other  parts  of  the  lucmbraae  In  tlioso  disposed  tO 
Buch  growths.  Such  u  dbiposltton  or  liability  la  generally  dependent 
on  both  constilutionul  and  local  eouditlons  that  caa  ba  removed  by 
appropriate  trealnieut. 

Chronic  AfTectlons  of  Iho  Throat. 

Now  let  us  lake  a  peep  into  the  Ihront.  llriiig  a  spoon  or  some- 
Ibing  with  which  to  hold  the  tongue  dowu.  Wo  are  supposed  lo  have 
a  patient  alTccted  with  thniat  difficulties,  as  represented  in  the  above  cut. 

You  see  those  s|>oDgy-lookiug  bodies  on  cither  side  of  the  orlOce 
Inding  to  the  throat  I  They  arc  the  tonsils,  which  In  some  caae* 
become  so  inflamed  and  swollen  as  almost  to  obliterate  llic  passage.  By 
prmalog  them,  Instead  of  sending  out  a  transparent  mucous  Huld  aa 
they  du  in  health,  a  thick,  white,  green,  or  yellow  matter  Issues  from 
them.  They  are  enlarged,  and  your  doirtor  may  ndvtse  you  to  have 
them  clipped  oB  a  little,  hut  I  wouUI  discountenance  haste  iu  tlile 
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emergency.  An  operation  of  this  kind  should  not  be  performed  unless 
other  means  have  failed.  Generally,  medicine  will  cure  thcnu  That 
little  round  pendulous  thing  that  hangs  down  between  the  tonsils  is  the 
uvula.  That,  too,  in  some  cases,  is  inflamed  and  unduly  elongated — so 
much  so,  that  when  the  mouth  is  closed  it  will  rest  upon  the  tongue. 
It  may  be  thought  best  to  take  off  a  little  piece  of  that ;  but  it  is  not 
well  to  allow  any  operation  of  the  kind,  unless  it  be  too  long  when  no 
inflammation  is  present.  Sometimes  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  con- 
genital elongation,  in  which  case  only  it  may  be  abridged  by  the  sur- 
geon. That  arch-like  membrane  over  the  entrance  to  the  throat,  fgom 
the  upper  central  part  of  which  the  uvula  is  suspended,  is  popularly 
called  the  **  Soft  Palate."  Behind,  and  below  that,  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the  back  wall  of  the  throat  has  a  flery  red  appearance,  with  patches 
of  white  or  yello\if  matter  here  and  there ;  or  perhaps  a  few  ulcers  are 
interspersed.  Your  family  doctor  will  want  to  cauterize  the  diseased 
membrane.  Do  not  accept  too  quickly  this  advice.  It  may  l)e  well 
to  resort  to  cauterization  in  some  cases,  but  the  cautery  had  better  be 
avoided  until  more  gentle  means  are  tried.  The  application  of  caustic 
to  the  mucous  membrane  always  leaves  it  in  a  sensitive  condition  ;  and 
if  the  blood  is  overloaded  with  impurities,  the  ulceration  is  absolutely 
made  worse  by  its  application.  It  acts  like  a  loail  irritant,  and  diverts 
the  impurities  to  the  place  where  it  is  applic<l,  and  its  persistent  use 
leaves  a  dry,  scarred  membrane. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  subject,  whenever  there  is  a  change 
of  weather,  to  sore  throat.  They  are  said  to  be  predisposed  to  affections 
of  the  throat.  Why  this  predisposition  ?  The  immediate  cause  is  gen- 
erally known.  Some  stubborn  man  **  with  a  big  overcoat  "  in  the  ours, 
would  keep  the  window  open  and  our  neighbor  caught  an  awful  cold. 
This,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  cause  of  his  difhculty,  and,  indeed,  so  it 
was  the  immediaU  cause,  but  if  he  had  escaped  this  exposure  some  other 
would  have  prec^ipitated  the  same  dilliculty,  because  his  system  was  in 
a  condition  to  predispofte  him  to  just  such  an  attjick.  Perhaps  the  pre- 
disposing cause  was  hereditary — i>erhaps  it  was  incurred  by  inipure 
vaccination  to  prevent  the  nmch-dreaded  small-pox — possibly  it  was 
contracted  in  youth  by  dissipated  habits — it  may  bo  that  the  invalid 
had  a  scrofulous  ancestry  ;  but  however  this  i)redisposition  may  have 
been  obtained,  it  will  in  all  such  cases  be  found  to  exist  in  the  blood. 
Consequently,  an  impure  quality  of  the  vascular  fluids  may  be  set 
down  as  the  predispatiing  cause.  There  are  those  who  constantly  carry 
about  with  them  enlarged  and  inflamed  tonsils,  and  possibly  ulcerated 
throats.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  found  on  investigation  that  their 
troubles  arise  from  syphilitic  impurities ;  or  an  inherited  scrofulous 
taint ;  or  possibly  from  contracted  scrofulous  impurity  ;  but  syphilitic 
or  scrofulous  blood,  one  or  the  other,  is  the  predisposing  cause. 
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When  ailocks  of  sore  throat  are  occasIoDal,  nut  coostaal,  bul  the 
"same  old  troublu"  frequently  renewed  by  alight  cuuscs,  or  nodiacoT- 
enble  CAUse,  the  prcdia^iofiition  is  often  based  on  tlie  gouty  uud  rheu- 
matic Blalc  of  I  lie  sjsleiD.  Tbls  ia  s"  eicsely  allied  to  Ibe  catarrhal  or 
■crofulous,  that  it  ii<  not  always  oLtcs^ary  lu  make  speelal  reference  to 


An  Uliutnitloo  Khowliut :  1,  No»i ;  2,  Arvh  ot  tbo  Koutb :  a,  UvoIb  :  «.  RwtaelilHi 

Tnbo  IA  Ear  ;  B.  Todkiu^  :  ^  JnwlioDe  ;  8,  Anterior  pttlur  of  lutlnln  :  0.  TodhU  ; 

lO.Pmurl'ir  pUlar  of  palate;  tl.  EplKloltls  ;  IS,  Vocal  Cords;  l^T^Bcllll■B  ; 

IT,  (Biuiibairu* ;  1^  Pboryni  1  Id,  Canal  for  Spinal  CoIoiDn  ;  W,  CI,  Bodloa  uf 

Bptne-oat  mvrami. 
it ;  bul  If  one  were  to  wrilo  a  full  chapter  on  gout  and  rheumatigm  their 
prcctispnsition  to  worry  tbe  throat  would  dMcrvo  no  sraatl  coudde ration, 
loducd,  llie  pi>rsOD  of  gouty -rheuniBtic  dlBthesis  may  somo  day  uotlce  ■ 
hinder  Juint,  next  a  sorcnins  about  the  rectum,  and  a  day  or  two  later  tk 
Borc  throat.    Tbe  order  of  appcaranco  of  »uch  sytnptoms  is  not  alwayi 
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the  same.  A  headache  or  skin  irritatlun  may  bo  Ihrown  In  for  varlctj, 
but  tbe  throat  will  have  Its  full  Bhorc  of  aitention  from  the  blood  im- 
purities which  pester  the  gouly  man.  The  fact  that  chroQJc  throat 
troubles  aro  so  generally  hascd  upon  some  coostilulionul  cause  shows 
that  the  brood -in  iDdcd  specialist  who  studies  the  sysiem  us  a  whole,  and 
the  relation  of  all  symploma  to  each  other,  la  more  likely  to  discover 
and  relieve  the  cause  than  the  Epecialist  who  focuses  his  eye  aud  his 
remedy  on  the  throat.  Except  where  there  la  some  tumorous  growth 
to  remove,  local  n 


throat  allectiona  is  the  small- 
est  part  of  the  treatment  re- 
quired.     That   part    of   the 
throat  which  is  right  hock  of 
the  mouth,  and  which  con- 
nects It  with  the  back  of  th* 
uosc  above  and  the  tube  to 
''   I  he  Gtomoch  below,  la  called 
J  the  pharynx.    It  has  its  mem- 
oes well   slocked    with 
ijouH-secrettng  glands,  and 
these  lake  part  and  keep  as 
busy  us  any  of  the  others, 
when    catarrhal    disease    at- 
tacks the  air-passagt'3  of  the 
head.     In  the  ui)pcr  part  are 
the  ojKrninga  that  lead  to  the 
middle  ear,   I'alleil  the  Eua- 
tachluii  tubes,   and  It  Is  by 
exte:isitm  of  catarrhal  disc-use 
along    these    tul>es,     as    flro 
.  nhnwlnff  how  Kjireails    1u    grass,    thai    the 
d »co tho  viK-ul  ,it<.p,  uii;;el-al-alilc  jiarts  of 
''°'^'  the  ear   become    clioked   up 

with  catarrhal  disease  and  its  products,  leading  to  Ihicki'iiing  of  the 
delicate  Tlbraliug  nicmbruncs.  defective  hearing,  and  ileaf  iicss.  Herein 
Is  the  origin  of  99  of  100  cases  <)f  impaired  hearing.  Iklow,  the  phaiynx 
mergei  Into  the  oesophagus,  the  tube  that  conveys  r<Hxl  from  the 
mouth  to  tbe  stomach,  and  down  the  siitne  route  goes  ii  good  deal  of 
catarrhal  matter  from  the  back  of  tiie  iicse  through  the  pbaryn.v.  This 
la  one  way  in  which  catarrh  of  the  head  is  llublo  to  [iisorder  lim 
atomach.  Another  opportunity  for  extension  of  catarrhal  jirocess  is 
from  the  pharynx  Into  the  larynx,  which  is  the  voice-box  at  tlie  top  of 
the  trwhea  or  great  bronchuil  tulK:  by  wliich  air  Is  conveyed  to  the 
luBgK.    Vig.  131  well  illustrates  the  relations  of  these  parts. 
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i^re  181  ahnwE  how  the  alr-toutc  cruuce  llic  rood-roulc.  Breath- 
log  ta  cohbUdI,  eating  occasional.  When  food  is  Bwnlluned.  the  epi- 
glottis, No.  11  in  the  picture,  folds  down  and  back  over  the  Inrjni  open- 
ing, and  liie  (i>od  sboota  over  it  into  the  Etomach-tube  (Not.  18  and  IT), 
If  swallowing  bo  too  fast,  and  the  epiglottis  docs  not  shut  tighlly, 
there  is  a  k-uk  of  food  into  tho  larynx  and  wiud-pipc  and  a.  cuugblog- 
S|>ell  that  casta  out  the  offundlug  substance  whldi  has  "  gone  down  tha 
wrong  way." 

The  next  illustrations  show  p^_  j^ 

how,  by  mcaos  of  a  reQccliug 
mirror  in  tho  iMck  of  the 
throat,  well  illuminated,  a 
physiciati  can  see  the  vocal 
cords,  and  even  between  them 
quite  a  distance  down  into  the 
lungs.  This  is  very  useful 
vhen  there  is  disease  In  the 
larynx,  or  when  some  foreign 
body  liko  a  collar  builou  has 
been  lodged  In  tho  air-pas- 
sages. The  vui'ul  corda  are 
tense  bands  of  nicmbmtsu  that 
vihrato  to  producB  wiuud  for 
speaking  and  singing,  but 
tlicy  lose  their  elasticity  and 
tone  in  all  conditions  of  debil- 
ity, so  that  the  tone  of  the 
voico  la  quite  an  indicator 
of  the  state  of  onc'a  general 
health  or  bodily  tunc,  and  in 
moat  cases  of  catarrh  of  tho  <'~-.i.  ".■"«. 

head   tho  voice  is  Impaired.  As  kcu  lu  mirror.  boHlupharrn*. 

There  is  still  another  affection  culU-d  laryngitis,  or  "  clcrgynuut'a 
aore  throat,"  which  arises  from  milder  impurities  of  tijo  blnod.  White 
clcrgyracD  appear  more  subjoct  to  It  than  other  people,  it  U,  ueverthe- 
lesa,  a  cuiniiion  dtsnaac  among  the  nicmliera  of  llio  legal  proftsslon, 
public  aingers,  school-toachors,  lecturers,  auctlnncers,  nnd  thom  vrho 
uc  obliged  to  exercise  their  vucal  organs  to  a  coimldcndili;  extent.  Id 
hdklDg,  public  B|)eaking,  nnd  singing,  the  air  eX[wllu<l,  as  il  always  is, 
with  vehemence,  has  a  frictionul  effect  upon  the  mucous  niemhranc, 
Just  as  rubbing  tlio  fiugcr  on  the  outside  proilnces  friction  of  the  akin. 
This  friction  produces  heal — the  heal  attracla  llio  hnniond  propcrtica 
of  the  blood — the  preauQcc  of  thcwc  produces  irrilalluu — irritation  In- 
duuvs  luOammatlon,  and  if  thu  blood   is  tu  a  scrofulous  or  syphilitic 
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condition  the  inflammation  may  cause  ulceration.  Laryngitis  is  char- 
acterized by  hoarseness  and  weakness  of  voice  ;  dry  cough  ;  and  some- 
times with  pain  and  soreness  about  the  throat.  Catarrh  of  the  head 
often  so  irritates  the  throat  as  to  invite  blood  impurities  there,  and  in 
childhood  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  colds,  etc.,  are  the  imme- 
diate causes. 

Gargles  of  various  kinds  are  generally  resorted  to  for  relief  from 
throat  affections  ;  but  they  arc  as  insufficient,  so  fur  as  any  permanent 
relief  is  concerned,  as  snuff  and  vapors  arc  for  catarrh.  The  blood 
must  receive  the  most  attention. 

The  sufferer  from  throat  troubles,  catarrh,  or  other  difficulties.  Is 
always  tempted  to  go  to  work  at  once  locally.  He  imagines  that  if  he 
can  only  bring  something  of  a  healing  character  in  contact  with  those 
irritated  or  ulcerated  surfaces,  he  can  overcome  the  evil ;  and  after  hav- 
ing tried  all  sorts  of  local  panaceas,  he  is  too  liable  to  conclude  that  his 
difficulty  is  incurable,  and  that  he  must  go  through  life  with  it ;  but 
in  nearly  all  cases  when  the  faith  of  this  class  of  patients  can  be  suffi- 
ciently established  to  enable  them  to  go  patiently  at  work  in  the  use  of 
remedies,  skilfully  prepared,  to  act  upon  cou.stitutional  or  predisposing 
causes,  they  are  agreeably  surprise<l  to  Und  that  this  class  of  difficulties 
may  be  disposed  of  permanently  with  comparatively  little  trouble. 
The  faithless  are  conmiended  to  a  perusal  ot  Chapter  XII  in  this  part. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. 

Here  is  a  disease  which  often  proves  obstinate  in  the  hands  of  those 
physicians  who  have  hod  limited  experience  in  its  treatment,  and  those 
who  so  imperfectly  comprehend  its  nature  and  origin  as  to  resort  to 
little  else  than  inhalants  and  expectorants.  In  this,  as  in  diseases  of 
the  head  and  throat,  the  predisposing  cause  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
Bronchitis  has  its  root  in  an  impure  condition  of  the  bhxxl.  Some 
imprudence  or  unavoidable  exposure  may  have  brought  on  the  diffi- 
culty, but  if  it  does  not  pass  off  readily  with  the  cold  which  ushered  it 
in,  doubt  should  not  exist  for  a  moment  that  the  blood  of  the  patient  is 
mainly  at  fault.  When  this  disease  first  makes  its  appearance,  it 
usually  presents  the  acute  form,  and  is  attended  with  a  dry  cough, 
showing  a  preponderance  of  the  positive  fluids  ;  but  when  it  becomes 
chronic,  excessive  expectoration  ensues,  evincing  an  entire  inversion  of 
the  disease,  and  a  preponderance  of  the  negative  alkaline  fluids. 

Unless  checked  or  cured  in  season,  bronchitis  not  unfrequently 
leads  to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  As  will  be  observed  in  Fig.  134,  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  extensively  distributed  in  the  lungs  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  air  to  the  vesicles,  and  when  inflammation  exists  in 
the  former,  it  is  very  easy  for  it  to  extend  to  the  latter.  Every  person 
has  doubtleas  noticed  how  inflammation  in  the  finger  or  hand,  produced 
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Persons  alTccted  with  bronchitis  should,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid 
coughing.  It  is  soinotinu^s  difficult  to  do  so,  but  coughing  tends  to  ex- 
tend the  disease.  It  is  a  kind  of  invohmtary  effort  of  nature  to  ease 
the  Irritation.  All  persons  who  have  ever  had  an  Itching  eruption  of 
the  skin,  know  how  natural  it  is  to  scratch.  People  will  scratch  when 
they  do  not  think  of  it.  In  this  cjise  it  secerns  to  be  an  involuntary  move- 
ment to  ease  the  irritation,  but  it  generally  makes  it  worse,  and  the 
humor  and  nnlncss  of  the  cuticle  spread  over  more  surface  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  The  same  in  coughing :  the  mucous  membmne,  instead 
of  the  surface  skin,  being  irritable,  and  the  seat  of  annoyance  being  un- 
approacha])le  with  the  hands  or  fingers,  a  sudden  discharge  of  air  from 
the  lungs  is  resorted  to,  the  friction  of  which  administers  temporary 
relief,  but  as  certainly  increases  the  latitude  of  the  disease.  For  this 
reason  coughing  should  be  controlled  so  far  as  practicable,  and  bron- 
chitis should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  consumption  in  embryo,  and  many 
times  as  obstinate  to  cure  as  a  deeply  seated  pulmonary  disease. 

There  is  no  one  habit  Iwtter  calculated  to  bring  on  bronchitis  and 
to  perpetuate  it  than  the  habit  of  bundling  up  the  throat.  By  this 
practice  the  throat  is  rendered  tender  and  sensitive  and  susceptible  io 
colds  on  the  slightest  exposure.  My  ])ersonal  experience  in  this  con- 
nection may  be  interesting.  When  a  boy  I  was  constantly  afflictwl 
with  this  disease,  and  falling  into  the  error  that  most  jHJople  do  who  are 
troubled  with  the  complaint,  I  never  stepped  out  of  doors  without 
winding  a  great  woollen  comforter  two  or  three  times  around  my  neck. 
One  doctor  after  another  was  a])plied  to— one  dosing  me  with  calomel ; 
another  atl vising  the  application  of  gargles  ;  and  another  swabbing  my 
throat  wuth  nitrate  of  silvcT,  until  I  was  nearly  doctore<l  into  my  grave. 
As  I  became  older,  and  began  to  exercise  my  own  judgment,  I  resorted 
to  simpler  remedies  of  my  own  invention,  with  partial  relief,  still  con- 
tinuing, however,  the  injurious  practice  of  enveloi»ing  ni}'  neck  in  wool- 
len ;  but  at  i\w.  age  of  about  fourteen  I  dc'lermined  to  muk(^  my  neck 
tough  like  my  face,  and  not  only  throw  off  the  neck-dressing  customary 
in  cold  weather,  but  also  the  cnivat,  and  turn  down  my  (M)llar  on  a  level 
with  the  collar-lM)ne.  At  once  the  diflitjulty  was  removed,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  medication  to  purify  the  blood,  every  vf-^tige  of  tlu;  disc.-ise  depart- 
ed. I  have  so  far  back-slidden  as  to  resume  tin;  necktie,  but  in  no  case  is 
it  my  habit  to  wear  fur,  tippet,  or  other  extra  clothing  about  the  neck 
in  winter.  No  one  in  the  habit  of  bundling  up  his  throat  can  at  all 
times  avoid  exposure  when  the  neck  is  not  guarded.  The  atmosphere 
indoors  Is  sometimes  as  cold  as  that  outside,  and  he  who  envelops  his 
throat  to  his  ears  in  furs  or  woollen,  on  stepping  out,  must  keep  them 
on  after  returning,  or  a  cold  will  be  the  result. 

If  neckwraps  are  to  be  discardeil  in  winter,  of  course  it  should  be 
4one  gradually,  and  the  neck  should  be  bathed  every  morning  in  cold 
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w&ter.    Exp^ivd  tn  the  air.  the  neck  becomes  no  mofe  stensitiTe  thaa 

the  fare  ^  r  Lao*i«.  and  vho  with  anr  f  requencj  takes  cokl  in  the  latter  ? 

Let  iT>*  z:''>t.  Lovt-rer.  Iv  uoderstoml  t«>  »v  that  the  abaikk^nmi^t 

m 

of  Deckwrap*4  mill  effect  a  cure  in  caft?$  of  hmnchiti^  The  expiMunr 
of  the  neck  toughen ;&  it.  and  renders  it  1e!«(  liable  to  attacks  of  cokl.  ax 
prevv>uc^1r  n-markr-i.  and  in  this  war  Tictims  of  broochilis  maj  be 
Vnefit'-d  without  other  treatment. 

Cases  of  lilrt-iliuc  bronchitis  sometimes  present  themjielve*  in  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  In  some  of  these  their  difficulty  has  been  mistaken  for 
hemoptysis  or  )»U-<'«iin^  i  »f  the  lungs.  A  cas«»  of  ihi^  kiml  fn^m  New  En«r 
land  some  vesirs  a;ro  came  under  mv  treatment,  and  it  was  ci^nerallr  sup 
pnsetl  hyhU  physicians  that  he  was  affecteil  with  hemorrhagt*  of  the  pul- 
monar}- f »r  j-an«,  but  I  was  c<»nvince»i.  after  an  examination,  that  thebkHni 
procce^lMl  fn>m  a  certain  portion  of  the  bnmchia,  which  1  |^>inteit  iMit, 
and  pri«-<**-«linir  up<»n  thi'«  diagnosis.  T  cure*!  my  ]^tient  after  he  h.Hil  been 
given  up  to  <li«.'  by  hU  d<M-tors  at  homo.  The  treatment  of  bn^nchitiSfe 
to  Im;  sucfi-s^ful,  must  be  atiout  the  same  as  In  a  ciasv  of  ci>usum|>ikui. 

Asthnuu 

Asthma  is  a  won!  on  a  Greek  iMisis.  meaning  "  T  blow."  l)*H*ause  Ita 
distinctive  symptom  is  difficult  breathing,  with  a  wluM»zing  sound.  It 
Cf)mes  on  in  i>eri«M!ic:i!  attacks.  The  most  common  lime  is  aUnit  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  patient,  if  not  aroused  by  pn-monilory 
symptoms  of  distn*ss  through  chest  and  Innvels.  as  many  an*,  may  be 
pn)niptly  arou<c<l  fn»m  slumlx»r,  and  compellcil  to  a^^sume  a  sitting; 
attitude,  lM)|sten'«l  up  by  pill(»\vs  in  onier  to  breathe  at  all.  The  attack 
gels  Worst,'  iM-f.irc  it  gets  b«*tt«T,  so  that  to  one  unaccustonuHl  to  it  'Mt 
st-f-ms  as  thnii-h  I  would  die."  and  the  onlcwker  is  even  more  liable  to 
think  so  ;  but  the  "old-stager."  thnuigh  long  experience,  comes  to  take 
his  nightly  turn  at  it  (juit<'  pliilcjsophieally.  learning  that  its  |H'rsistemv  is 
cr)nsistent  with  a  long  lift?  and  a  very  useful  one.  The  man  who  built  up 
the  New  York  TiuuM,  (M-orgt*  Jones,  was  a  steady  victim  till  ho  ditni  at 
the  age  of  Heventy-nin<',  and  Mr.  OrM).  T.  Angell,  the  mHivo  though 
aged  leader  of  the  National  and  Miussachusetts  S«M'leties  for  the  AIkv 
lition  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  finds  consolation  in  the  gtxxl  iileas  that 
come  to  him  in  tlu;  long  and  lone  vigils  of  the  night  when  he  has  to  sit 
up  with  hiniwlf. 

In  UHMlerate  attacks  tluMlifllcult  respiration  is  the  only  {mi>ortant 
symptom,  but  in  severe  ones  there  may  bo  cold  extn'mitles  nnd  swi»al- 
ing,  even  vomiting  (often,  however,  induced  by  the  nnsliclnes  used). 
After  two  or  three  hours  of  such  suffering  the  spasm  r(»laxes,  somit 
mucus  is  expectonit<Ml,  and  exhaustion  leads  to  a  morning  nap.  For 
the  n^t  of  the  twenty-four  hours  the  asthmatic  may  Im»  quite  like  othoi 
lolks,  not  showing  evidence  of  the  disease ;  but  many  caflea  (about 
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eighty  per  cent.)  are  attended  with  more  or  less  constant  bronchitis  or 
catarrh,  and  others  are  dyspeptic.  The  disease  rarely  stands  distinctly 
alone,  unrelated  to  otlier  constitutional  disorders.  It  is  often  founded 
in  a  gouty  state,  and  may  take  turns  or  alternate  with  attacks  of  gout, 
or  of  its  eczematous  skin  manifestations  (salt-rheum).  Acidity  of  the 
stomach,  heartburn,  and  other  forms  of  indigestion  are  frequently  ob- 
served in  asthmatics.  Malaria  and  syphilis  have  also  been  found  re- 
sponsible for  their  torments. 

Asthma  must,  therefore,  be  generally  due  to  blood  humors,  and  we 
are  reminded  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  write  about  a  chronic  dis- 
ease of  any  kind  without  coming  back  to  them  as  the  basic  cause  ;  but 
in  asthma  the  nervous  system  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  since  in 
many  respects  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  what  are  called  neuroses,  or 
derangements  of  nerve-action.  In  the  actual  spasmodic  attack  the 
nervous  system  plays  a  most  important  part,  for  the  difficult  breathing 
is  very  directly  due  to  spasm  of  the  many  muscles  surrounding  the 
bronchial  tul)C8,  partially  closing  them  ;  and  this  is  due  to  a  stimulus  to 
spasmodic  action  received  from  the  nerves  which  control  these  muscles, 
so  that  an  attack  of  asthma  is,  like  a  periodic-al  attack  of  neuralgia  or 
sciatica,  due  to  spasm  originating  in  the  nerves;  but  why  a  spasm  there  ? 
because  it  is  excited  by  i)roporties  in  the  blood  which  are  irritants  to  the 
nerves.  Thus,  asthma  becomes  clearly  a  disease  due  to  blood  impuri- 
ties and  nervous  derangements,  and  the  best  line  of  treatment  for  cure 
is  clearly  indicated,  but  before  saying  more  of  treatment,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  the  various  immediate  or  external  ciiuses  that  take  a 
hand  in  stimulating  asthmatic  attacks. 

Many  ciuses  suffer  their  regular  attacks  whatever  their  abode  or 
manner  of  living,  but  often  it  is  evident  that  the  *'  touchy  "  nerves  are 
set  off  and  the  spasm  brought  on  by  states  of  the  atmosphere,  floating 
dust,  plant  spores  or  pollen,  the  emanations  from  a  feather-bod  or  from 
animals.  Various  odors,  as  from  cooking  and  ])er fumes,  may  act  as  an 
exciting  cause,  and  so  may  errors  in  diet,  bringing  on  indigestion,  or 
merely  mental  storms,  such  as  anger  or  fright.  The  exciting  cause  is 
not  always  discoverable  or  neces^irily  present,  but  the  predisposing 
causes  in  the  states  of  the  b]o<Hl  and  nervous  system  must  be  ever 
present  to  render  such  exciting  causes  operative.  Many  an  asthmatic, 
though  really  uncured,  may  avoid  the  attacks  if  he  can  discover  some 
particular  climate  suited  to  him,  but  what  gives  comfort  to  one  may  do 
the  reverse  for  another,  and  not  infrequently  the  smoky  and  dusty  air 
of  cities  is  less  stimulating,  and  so  more  bearable  than  the  bracing 
and  clear  out-of-town  air.  Extremes  of  temperature,  and  of  dryness  or 
moiBture  in  the  air,  are  known  to  act  as  exciting  causes  ;  and  variations 
in  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  are  very  likely  as  influential 
as  they  are  obscure.    Some  say  hercKlity  can  be  traced  in  forty  per  cent 
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The  treatment  is  of  two  kinds,  palliatiTe  and  curatiye.  When  the 
attack  comes  on,  it  is  natural  to  seek  immediate  relief,  even  by  sach 
nauseous  doses  as  ipecac  and  lobelia,  which  help  to  relax  spasm. 
Indian  hemp  and  chloral  are  also  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  many 
get  most  prompt  relief  from  breathing  the  stifling  fumes  of  burning 
stramonium  leaves  and  paper  that  has  been  soaked  in  nitre  and  dried. 
St rong  coffee  is  a  common  resource,  and  even  mustard-plasters  to  the 
feet  arc  helpful  to  some  folks  on  such  occasions.  The  curative  treat- 
ment is  such  as  is  appropriate  to  removal  of  causes,  to  improve  the 
state  of  thcblcKKl,  and  relieve  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  and  their 
proneness  to  explosive  action.  This  means  the  eradication  of  scrof- 
ula, gout,  or  malaria,  if  they  be  in  the  background.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  nasal  obstruction,  such  as  polypus,  to  bo  removeil.  Probably  the 
seeming  incurability  of  some  persons  is  due  to  the  impossibility  of 
repressing  their  tendency  to  over-activity.  They  are  full  of  business, 
nervous,  active,  energetic,  and  perpetually  over-tax  the  nervouB  system, 
and  keep  it  continually  '' unstrung,"  or  below  par,  so  that  spasmodic 
asthma  becomes  even  "  natural "  to  them. 

The  author  has  no  recollection  of  ever  failing  in  a  case  of  asthma 
when  the  patient  was  under  fifty  years  of  age,  while  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  many  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty.  The  combination  of  elec- 
tricity and  medicine  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  requircmenta  of 
asthmatic  patients,  and  must  almost  invariably  succeed. 

Coasumptioa. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  n.>mark  that  consumption  Is  the  most 
common  and  fatal  of  lung  disea-Hes  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  common  and 
familiar  that  wo  have  l)ecome  hardenctl  to  the  fact.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  "^rcat  white  ficourge."  If  any  new  scourge  were  to  come 
upon  humanity  and  carry  off  an  equal  number  of  victims  in  a  civilized 
community,  it  would  arouse  terrible  apprehension  and  constant  inv(»Hti- 
gallon.  As  the  dis<.*iise  is  always  with  us,  so  the  subject  is  almost 
always  up  for  discussion  somewhere,  and  many  earnest  men  in  all 
classes  arc  seeking  to  abate  the  scourge.  Kvery  two  or  three  years 
some  international  congress  is  held  to  compare  notes  j^d  strive  at  least 
for  some  mitigation  of  it.  In  hnef,  it  maybe  said  that  alMuit  one  in 
every  seven  deaths  is  set  down  to  consumpticm  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
annual  tribute  of  the  Unite(i  States  is  over  KM). (MX)  of  its  inhabitants. 
So  that  when  we  are  a  population  of  70,(MK),()(K),  it  would  wvm  that 
about  1(),(K)0,0(X)  are  d(K)med  to  pass  away  with  consumption.  Further- 
more, the  disease  is  more  pnivah^nt  than  appears  from  the  tabulate<l 
tables,  as  we  know  from  the  fa(;t  that  in  many  persons  who  die  fn»m 
Other  causes,  there  cau  l>e  found  in  the  luu^s  evidenco  that  they  havQ 
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luid  more  or  less  tuberculosis  and  practically  recovered  from  it.  or  at 
least  lived  to  die  of  something  else.  So  it  has  been  estimated  that  at 
least  half  of  the  population  is,  or  has  been,  tubcrculosed.  Before  pro- 
ceeding farther  it  may  be  well  to  say  ttiat  all  tuberculosis  is  not  con- 
sumption, and  all  consumption  of  the  lungs  is  not  attended  with 
tubercles.  But  the  two  names  of  consumption  and  tuberculosis  are 
frequently  used  as  interchangeable,  because  the  lungs  are  the  organs 
most  commonly  afflicted  with  tubercles,  and  because  there  are  very 
few  cases  of  consumption  in  which  they  do  not  exist. 


KOCH  8   BACILLI. 

All  the  editions  of  this  book  during  forty  years  past  have  given 
■ciofulous  impurities  as  the  basis  of  this  discise.     During  that  time  the 
jijQ  J3JJ  progress  of  medical  studies  has  dis- 

covered the  fact  that  little  micro- 
Si'opic  fungi,  now  generally  known 
as  Koch's  bacilli,  are  the  tenants  of 
tul)crcles.  At  first  many  were  in- 
clined to  say  that  they  were  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  But  now  we 
hear  little  of  that.  All  authorities 
agree  that  they  only  take  root  on 
what  is  called  favorable  soil,  just  as 
plants  in  gcncnxl  only  take  root 
when  the  seed  falls  on  favorable 
ground.  Dr.  Jucobi  rightly  says 
that  *'  the  tuben-ular  bacillus  never 
attacks  healthy  tissue."  While  all 
the  schools  of  medicine  are  nearly 
unanimous  on  this  point,  that  there 
must  be  a  favorable  soil ;  that  some 
arc  predisposed  ;  that  others  (*annot  be  touched  by  it,  there  are  physicians 
who  deny  that  the  bacilli  are  always  present  in  the  disc.-xse.  One  of 
these,  Dr.  Gibbes,  was  for  ten  years  the  Professor  of  Bacteriology  at 
Ann  Arbor  Medical  School.  lie  claims  to  have  conducted  hundrc*ds 
of  autopsies  of  consumption  without  finding  a  trace  of  this  tuberculous 
fungus.  If  ho  is  right,  of  course  they  must  be  wrong  who  say  "every 
new  case  of  tuberculosis  must  be  derived  from  another  case  by  direct 
or  indirect  infection."  My  study  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  believe  that 
if  every  specimen  of  the  fungus  could  be  stamped  out  by  methods  pro- 
poeed,  nevertheless  people  would  suffer  and  die  from  scrofulous  inflam- 
matory, wasting  disease  of  the  lungs  with  the  course  and  symptoms  to 
which  wc  give  the  name  consumption.  In  general,  the  function  of 
0uch  mluuto  organisms  is  to  tear  down  or  pull  ap^rt  dead  and  depleted 
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■nlmtl  tlHnea.  As  Jscobt  nys,  bealtby  tissue  is  not  Id  thdr  lloe.  But 
when  disease  sets  !□  and  wheo  Ibe  individual  becomes  susceptible  (O 
tbelr  dvpredatioDS,  tbcn  thcj  take  hold  aud  hurrj  on  tbe  destnictlTe 
proccascs.  Very  likely,  cases  of  consumption  that  rcocli  a  fatal  terml- 
natloD,  would  die  very  much  more  slowly  were  It  not  for  the  activity  of 
tbesc  liUlu  busy-bodies.  Dr.  E.  O.  Janeway,  of  New  York,  is  report- 
ed as  having  said  at  a  mcctiog  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Hedl- 
cIdp.  May  5,  1803,  liist  eomo  physicians  were  Inclined  to  go  too  far  In 
their  statements  regarding  the  Inlcction  of  tuberculosis.  He  distloctlf 
declared  that  tbc  soil  Is  more  important  than  the  germ,  and  he  fliidi 
that  the  catarrhal  tissues  of  tbe 
membranes  Is  one  Indicalion  of  sus- 
eeptibliily,  and  that  those  persoQS 
who  are  disposed  to  develop  fre- 
quent attacks  of  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia are  liable  to  drift  into  con- 
sump  lion. 

In  ItKiklDg  fur  ways  and  means 
to  avoid  IliiH  wiilely  prevalent  dis- 
ease, it  wiiiilil  lie  fooHsh  to  Ignore 
the  jMswible  flowers  for  evil  of  tlie 
i^'mi.  Itul  on  llio  other  band.  It 
l«  more  evident  10  me  that  it  would 
t)e  footlHh  to  make  light  of  the 
conditions  that  produce  the  favor- 
able Kiiil.  ItoanlH  of  Ilenltb  Id  tmi  whui  uk  bavilli  ur  wtH- 
varlouMi-liii-3  are  laying  consliler-  »e»rni>K, 
able  sln-KH  on  sanilary  mi-nns  of  restriction  unci  priiventinn,  hoping 
thenrby  Ii)  n<re<)mplisli  siimethin);  in  IIk;  wiiy  of  BtampiiiK  •<»t  the  dls- 
eiise.  Add  the  morlatily  rceiinls  of  New  York  Cily  for  IHKH  to  IHB8 
weiu  to  show  lliat  the  deulh-rale  hiw  bet'ti  ivdnoeti  from  al>i>ut  four  ]>er 
thoiuand  to  two  and  oue-half  i«,r  thousand.  It  niay  be  fair  toaltrlbuUt 
ut  li-uHt  It  pnrt  of  this  to  eiierj^ctlc  nietliiKin  for  tlio  improv<'mcnt  of  the 
wmiliiry  condlthin  [>f  the  eily  in  general,  and  allow  also  that  the  special 
efforts  iiguinsl  (he  spread  of  Iho  tuln'rctiliir  materiid  hnx  not  be«n 
without  uviiil.  Yc-l  wu  agree  with  Dr.  tl.  L.  IhilhriHik,  Ihu  veteran 
hygienisl,  who  )ii'liev»i  that  more  can  Ih:  aiionipliiihed  Ihmiigh  indi- 
vidual hygiene  to  in;iinlidii  such  a  higti  slHiidunl  of  iKTMJiud  hcaltb 
that  immunily  will  thus  Iw  inKunil,  not  only  agidnnt  the  tiinsnniptlon 
giTui,  but  also  many  other  inHietions.  I  take  enough  Rtiiek  In  tbe 
idea  of  eonlaglon  of  eousnmplion  to  eiiclorse  and  help  give  |iiibllH(y  to 
thiiM^  Hiiiiiliiry  preeitulionH  which  viirloiis  Health  lliKirds  are  urging. 
It  [h  ('liiitrnd  Unit  the  conUigiou  is  In  the  broken-down  luberrular  tlsstie, 
Bud  wlielbir  it  is  titat  off  In  the  form  ut  the  apuU  Iruw  lUe  thrvtil  W 
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entSTatetnlfltha  route  by  which  the  badUI  travel,  and  that  If  the; 
etcftpe  the  deetnictiTe  powera  of  the  lymphatic  giaads  and  succeed  tn 
ninDiDg  this  long  gauntlet,  then  they  pass  on  through  the  thoracic  duct 
into  the  Tcnous  blood  aad  arc  soon  pumped  through  the  pulmonary  arter- 
ies into  the  delicate  blood  capillaries  of  the  lunga.  Here  they  lodge  and 
begin  business.  He  thinks  it  vcrj  improbable  that  the  bacilli  are  drawn 
ao  deeply  Into  the  air-tubca  by  the  lungs  as  to  reach  directly  the  spot 
-where  they  set  up  shop.  I  think  he  Is  correct.  All  this  goes  to  show 
that  OUI  protection  against  them  Ilea  mainly  in  maintaining  an  inrul- 
nerahle  lymphatic  or  glandular  system.  Scrofula  makes  itself  erldeDt 
f^  m^  In  derangements  of  this  glandu- 

lar system.  In  the  scrofulous 
person  the  germs  have  an  easy 
access.  IF  the  glands  are  all 
right,  the  germs  cannot  get 
through  without  being  practi' 
cally  eaten  up  and  destroyed. 
Oiw  of  the  routes  by  which 
tubercle-badlU  gain  access  to 
the  lymphalics  is  through  vac- 
cination. This  Is  coming  to  be 
generally  recognized  as  evi- 
denced by  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  one  of  the  ses- 
sions of  tlie  International  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene,  held  at  Madrid 
in  the  spring  of  1808  :  "Inas- 
'  much  as  tuberculosis  Is  easily 
transmitted  by  vacclnatioD  when 
It  is  done  directly  from  the  calf, 
tliia  Congress  asks  that  to  alt  the 
Nations  represented  at  the  meet- 

_  ,  ,  ^  ,  .,  J  ■     >     Ing.    Ibe    practice     should    be 

B,  a  pnlmonary  lobule,  ma([iilfled  In  A,       ,  '       .     .       ,  ,     ,  .       , 

to  rimw  termloBl  alr-VMlcles.  S,  S,  f  B,  ""ioptwi  of  using  only  lymph  of 
0,  and  tbeir  relntton  lo  ihe  bronchial  calves  which  have  been  ex- 
tnbe.l.  rhihlatolnvolvMtheMalrHCB.  amincd  post  mortem  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  free  from  tut)erculosb."  Not  many  years  ago  these 
devotees  of  vaccination  were  strenuously  maintaining  thst  neither 
consumption  nor  syphilis  were  possible  risks  of  vaccination.  Now  they 
ftdmit  both  risks. 

Having  shown  how  it  la  that  the  disease  known  as  consumption 
ctHues  about,  I  will  give  a  liliie  description  of  what  kind  of  change 
takes  place  In  the  lung-tissue,  and  then  speak  of  the  symptotni  lba( 
fcniH  more  or  less  from  (hitt  chaDjie. 
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Nearljr  aII  cducaicd  phjsiclaiig  are  perfectly  scqualoted  wiiii  the 
diwaac  as  it  is  loeally  prescnled.  One  of  the  best  (jL-scripliona  (if  tn- 
t>erctc  in  its  incipirot  and  progrcBsiTC  Elagcs  is  girpD  Id  the  "  AmeriCHo 
Cyclopttdlii/'  "  To  the  curljeat  Blagee  the  tubcreulnr  matter.  "  remarks 
Ihc  writer,  "  presents  ItKclf  in  one  of  two  forms  ;  flret  bb  buiuII,  rouiided 
Beml-traDsparent  ^raniilslioDs,  of  n  grayisli  color,  varying  ia  size  from 
a  miJIcl-seed  lo  a  pen.  disscmlDaled  Ibroughout  the  affected  poriioa  of 
the  lungs  ;  in  tlie  progresB  of  Iho  disease  a  yellow  spot  is  formed  ia  Ihc 
centre  of  Ibe  gmyl&ti  matter,  and  this  grBdualljr  inereascs  until  Ibc 
whole  becomes  of  u  uniform  color  ;  seconij,  tbc  grayisti  matter  is  infil- 
traled  into  tbc  subBtanee  of  llie  lungs  in  irregular  masses  ;  tbe  yclloW' 
teb  points  make  t  beir  appearance  in  Ihcxe  mBsseH,  inereniie  and  coaiescc, 
until  Ihc  whole  forms  irregularly  round  bodies,  varying  in  bIzo  from  a 
pea  10  a  hen's  egg,  more  or  leM  soft  and  friable,  bn-akiiig  down  iiko 
cheese  under  the  pn^iiure  of  the  fingers.  After  a  time  these  yellow 
bodies  undergo  a  new  transformation  ;  they  begin  lo  soften  in  tile  centre, 
and  gradually  become  converted  into  a  tbick.  yellowish  Ouiil  or  semi- 
fluid mailer.  The  abscesses  conlaiuing  this  mailer  arc  termed  vomleit ; 
b;  degrees  their  contents  Und  their  way  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
are  expectorated,  leaving  ragged,  irregular  cavities  In  Ibo  lungs.  These 
cavities  at  first  arc  rounded  :  old  cavities  are  irregular  in  their  fortn, 
preaenlinganfraetuosities,  and  are  commonly  lined  with  a  dense  false 
meinl>raiie.  while  their  walls  and  the  neighboring  pulmonary  tissue  are 
Infiltrated  with  tubercle.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  broDchial 
tubes.  whirU  are  connected  with  old  cavities,  Is  almost  invariably  in- 
flamed and  Ihickencd,  lu  a  certain  Dumtier  of  cases  the  trachea  pre- 
sents ulcerations  raiying  lu  size  and  number  ;  Iho  larynx  is  more  rare- 
ly affected,  and  here  Ihc  ulcerations  are  mostly  confined  to  the  vocal 
t»rds  and  the  epiglottis." 

The  symptoms  of  consumption  Iho  doctors  mainly  agree  upon. 
They  are.  briefly  :  wasting  of  the  flesh  :  more  or  less  cough  in  mo»l 
cases  ;  shortness  of  breath  :  expeclorotion  of  matter  which  falls  tietow 
tbe  surface  of  water,  or  siniis  to  t lie  bottom,  and,  Id  some  cases,  sireakeil 
with  blood  ;  growing  conlraelluu  of  Ihc  chesl  ;  quick  pulse  ;  dry  heat 
In  the  palms  of  Ihc  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet ;  Susbes  at  limes  on  the 
checks  :  gradually  Incn'asing  debility  ;  ond,  in  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  hectic  fever  ;  chills  ;  copious  expect  oration,  in  some  cases  wllh, 
and  in  others  without  blood  ;  nighl-sweals  ;  eyes  sunken  and  glassy  ; 
cheeks  hollow  ;  lips  compressed  ;  nose  pinched  in  its  appearance  ;  com- 
plexion bloodless  when  frvcr  Is  nbsenl  :  and.  in  Ihe  lost  stages,  great 
emaciation  ;  swelling  of  the  exiremiliea  ;  exiiecloralion  asbeolored  and 
heavy ;  relaxation  of  Ibe  bowels ;  disturbed  digestion  ;  and,  in  many 
eases,  ulceration  of  Ihe  mouth  aud  throat.  Some  eases  pass  through  all 
of  these  stages  with  little  or  no  cough,  or  pain  in  chest ;  but  usually  at 
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the  outset  there  is  a  hacking  cough,  which  gradually  inarcases  as  the 
disease  progresses,  both  in  severity  and  frequency  ;  and  ^  ^kness,  pain, 
and  constriction  of  the  chest  are  experienced. 

This  disease  often  becomes  established  so  insidiously,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  leam  just  when  it  began.  But  there 
are  cases  which  very  evidently  follow  as  a  sequela  of  measles  or  pneu- 
monia. When  fairly  established  there  are  generally  symptoms  enoi.gh 
to  make  diagnosis  easy  and  sure,  uud  if  the  symptoms  of  which  the  pa- 
tient himself  complains  arc  not  enough  alone,  then  more  can  be  learned 
by  the  physician's  method  of  examining  the  chest ;  and  the  latest  in  this 
line  is  the  use  of  the  X-ray.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to  this, 
but  it  is  rather  interesting  to  know  that  it  often  gives  evidence  of  old 
scars — spots  that  have  been  cured — in  persons  who  were  never  suspected 
of  having  the  disease.  This  is  of  course  one  more  evidence  of  the  cura- 
bility of  consumption.  When  this  book  was  first  written,  it  was  medi- 
cal heresy  to  (!cclaro  consumption  curable,  but  for  some  years  past  I 
have  not  been  alone  in  this  claim. 

TUL   CIRABILITT   OF  CONSUMPTION. 

The  **  National  Enc  y<l()pa?dia  of  American  Biographies,**  published 
by  James  T.  White  ^z  Co.,  in  1893,  Vol.  1 1 1.,  speaking  of  the  author  of 
"Plain  Home  Talk,"  5aid:  "In  fact,  he  has,  during  his  entire  pro- 
fessional career,  demonstrated  the  curability  of  consumption."  At 
present  I  would  not  know  uhere  to  look  for  a  quotation  in  modem  lit- 
erature to  the  effect  that  consumption  is  always  necessarily  incurable; 
of  course  there  still  remains  a  great  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  can  be  cured.  In  the  Medical  Record,  an  organ  of  the 
old  school  profession  of  New  York  City,  in  its  issue  of  October,  1898,  I 
find  Dr.  8.  A.  Knopf  reported  as  claiming  that  twenty-eight  per  cent, 
might  be  cured  in  8{)ecial  Sanitaria  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  that 
patients  could  be  taken  care  of  there  at  less  cost  than  in  the  public  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  City.  He  was  arguing  that  very  few  cases  recover 
in  the  general  hospital,  so  that  the  money  spent  on  them  there  was  vir- 
tually thrown  away,  whereas,  if  specially  provided  for  in  suitable  Sani- 
taria and  in  favorable  regions,  one-fourth  might  be  restored  to  health 
and  business.  He  remarked  that  the  plan  had  proved  very  successful 
in  Germany,  where  there  are  fifty  Sanitaria  for  the  poor,  and  that  in 
this  country  it  need  not  cost  more  than  one  dollar  per  day  a  man.  We 
find  the  following  in  an  editorial  in  the  Medical  Record,  presumably 
by  Dr.  Gkorge  F.  Shrady  :  •*  That  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  curable,  or 
rather  that  it  does  not  always  progress  to  a  fatal  termination,  has  been 
shown  again  and  again  in  autopsies  where  the  lungs  present  unmistak- 
able OYidenoea  of  having  once  been  the  scat  of  tuberculous  lesions.  The 
bacilli  have  obtain^  a  lodgement  at  sr  ae  period  and  have  begun  their 
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ravages,  but  the  oriB^anism,  aided  perhaps  by  hygienic  or  medicinal 
remedies,  has  proved  itself  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  micro-organ- 
isms, and  repair  as  far  as  possible  the  injury  done  by  them.  In  this 
fact  the  therapeutist  finds  encouragement  for  renewed  effort,  and  upon 
it  he  rests  his  hopes  of  ultimately  triumphing  over  the  scourge  of  man- 
kind." 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Loomis,  of  New  York,  says :  "  After  a  careful 
study  of  the  processes  which  result  in  the  arrest  or  cure  of  this  form  of 
tuberculosis,  that  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  persons  dying  of 
non-tubercular  disease,  seventy-one,  or  over  nine  per  cent.,  presented  In 
their  lungs  changes  characteristic  of  healed  tuberculosis,  and  other  ob- 
servers tell  us  that  their  clinical  experience  and  post-mortem  exami- 
nations prove  to  their  minds  that  the  reaction  against  these  infective 
microlies  is  so  marked  in  some  constitutions  as  to  even  bring  about 
spontaneous  cures  of  tubercular  disease  without  the  aid  of  therapeuti- 
cal measures." 

Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  a  celebrated  London  physician,  said  to  an  inter- 
viewer : 

**  Now  let  me  tell  you  how  I  myself  have  managed  to  live  at  all. 
I  am  sixty -six.  Over  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  and  obscure 
Scotch  practitioner  in  London,  I  applied  for  a  place  on  the  medical 
staff  of  the  I^ndon  Hospital.  The  authorities  there  said  :  '  Oh,  let  us 
give  the  p^)or  chap  a  chance.  He  is  consumptive  ;  be  won't  last  long. 
Let  us,  iu  pity,  give  him  the  post.'  Well,  I  have  outlived  nearly  every 
one  of  them.  All  my  life  I  have  been  delicate  ;  I  have  several  times 
been  at  death's  door,  but  by  reason  of  a  simple  life  and  a  life  of  work, 
I  have  managed  to  get  very  close  to  three-score  years  and  ten.'* 

TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC    DISEASES  OF  THE   UKEATIIING   OllOAlfS. 

In  all  of  these  difUcultics  excepting  asthma  (and  in  many  cases  this 
affection  may  be  included),  the  main  thing  to  be  accomplishe<l  is  to 
purify,  enrich,  and  build  up  the  corpuscles  of  the  blcKKl.  In  all  cases 
of  catarrh,  inflammations  or  ulcerations  of  the  throat,  bronchitis,  and 
consumption,  the  blood,  on  examination,  Is  found  to  be  inflammatory 
and  impurt*,  or  else  deflcient  of  red  corpuscles,  while  all  the  substantial 
constituents  of  the  blood  exhibit  a  disposition  to  decay.  I  am  con- 
stantly treating,  and  with  gratifying  success,  invalids  affecte<l  with  the 
diseases  under  consideration,  as  will  be  observed  in  some  extracts  of 
letters  given  in  Chapter  XIL  of  this  Part,  and  the  remwiies  I  employ  ■ 
are  such  as  arc  calculatecl  to  restore  the  blood  to  its  wonted  richness  1 
and  strength,  and  impart  nervous  vitality  to  the  wasted  and  enervated 
system. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  give  early  attention  to  consumptioD  in  Ita 
incipient  stages.    The  earlier  the  better. 
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Tli«r  trvsUfTi^r.t  I  kdriMr  >iu  %trjod  prartkalij  &a  h  i§  ia  all  pi 
^MffUk  of  tbi*  -Aork.  I  «m  do  ocf:affv>D  to  aok^  h  in  «|>ite  of  the  fact 
Itiftt  ihf-.rf:  hnvtr  Urf-n  rw^fY;  iwrv  cijrm  for  rjooxamption  offered  than  for 
M»y  *Ahi'f  A\^'%.'^ — iixA  2*^u*:r%\\y  after  brief  trial  abaaiiooei.  I  find 
tliMr  tW'fVu  'i\  jtroU^'ifrn  of  all  h^-hf^tU  coining,  in  tbe  main,  to  my  pewit  of 
iri#rw.  I  will  i^tioU:  l^ut  one  of  munj  aTaiiable.  I  find  Dr.  Porter  taj- 
lo^  In  tlie  CUnUpu: :  "  Witb^^t  fear  of  contradiction  it  may  be  acdeitcd 
tl«at  tiMuel/ijiifiinif — (he  c^tabii'^hio:^  of  healthy  cell-life — \&  the  foun- 
tlMlUrtt  trrratniMrnt  of  every  r:a.vr  of  tuberciilosit  in  all  stages."  The  blood 
k  ll*e  material  from  wbkrh  ail  ti^^iue-buiidin'r  must  draw  supplies,  and 
up^m  tbe  quality  of  the  bl«K^l  will  depend  tbe  kind  of  tissue  that  is 
fmilt  up.  Again  I  quote  from  Dr.  Porter  liecause  be  expresses  my  oft- 
fttaiisri  viewA.  "  ViinUnii^  U  not  nutrition.  Tbe  bea^t  of  diet  may  not 
lie  aaiiifriilat#d— may  do  harm  rather  than  gtrtM],  Tbe  practice  of  stuf- 
fing, ntf  iHmently  a<iv«K!atfd  by  Mime  authors  not  long  ago,  has  been 
rapMly  aliandon'd.  Y'-firn  a^'o  evfr}'  case  of  phthisis  got  a  bottle  of 
t:iit\-\lv*'T  of!  ;  now  it  in  ^nven  only  to  selc*ctcd  cases.  Nutrients  are 
i:lnmtm  which  can  U;  approfiriatefl,  anrl  forxl  is  given  in  such  a  manner 
awJ  of  wuch  kindH  tut  may  ffutily  inrluce  complete  assimilation. 

*'  Thfre  mijht  Ik*  a  demand  for  nutrition  before  assimilation  can  be 
MUUfai'toriJy  [NTformed.  Thfre  munt  be  the  ability  to  appropriate  food 
that  Is  taken,  ejw  the  d'ffectivc;  cell  in  a  remote  part  of  the  system  will 
profit  little  therefiy.  JuHt  here,  I  Ixdieve.  i.s  an  important  point  in  the 
tnsatment  of  tufHTcruloHin.  The  iKfst  of  forxl  and  the  most  reliable 
nutrients  are  taken  and  Htill  the  waste  in  many  caM^s  goes  on.  There 
la  cither  want  of  aHHJmilalion,  or  a  want  of  gain  from  the  process.** 

This  Is  HJmpIy  another  way  of  Haying  what  f  have  always  claimed, 
that  means  muHt  be  lulopted  for  increiisiug  what  may  be  called  in  short 
tbe  in-take  and  out -put  pHMreKHCH  of  repair  and  cleansing.  The  system 
niUNt  In!  uld(!d  to  unload  all  UH<;l<rHH  and  harmful  waste  matters,  and 
t}mM)unig(*d  to  take  on  fresh,  wliolesomc  reparative  substance.  There 
is  ill  Ntich  cjuM^H  a  general  dlHposition  to  emaciation,  attended  with  a  lack 
of  jKiwer  to  abnorb  fatty  matters.  For  over  half  a  century  it  has  been 
(!oininon  to  prescribe  (!(j<l  liver  oil  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  over- 
liN>kliig  the  fiu:t  that  the  real  Haw  is  the  inability  of  the  system  to 
dlgiMt  and  absorb  fatty  matters.  No  doubt  some  of  them  are  more 
eMily  BiMi{milate<l  tluin  others,  but  in  general  it  has  been  worse  than 
WMting  cod-liver  oil  to  try  to  enforce  it  upon  organs  and  tissues  that 
would  ptifHisti^ntly  refuse  to  receive  it.  At  this  late  day  we  find  Dr. 
H.  A.  Hare,  in  his  "  Practical  Thenipeutics,"  making  tbe  following 
•Utomontt :  (1.)  Never  use  ctxl-liver  oil  when  the  disease  has  passed 
Um  prinmiy  ttagoi  of  thickening  of  the  lung  and  roughening  of  the 
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reapirator;  sounds,  udIcbs  flbroM  cbanges  arc  g:olDg  on  aad  the  clmngeH 
Hfc  very  slow  indeed.  (2.)  The  uic  of  cod-lircr  oil  when  rapid  degeo- 
oratiVe  chaages  are  occurring  ia  the  lung  is  dlstiuctl;  liarmrul,  Ein  it  la 
not  ot  any  service,  disorders  ihe  digestion,  and  destroys  llic  appetite. 

Tiiere  is  an  old-time  story  of  a  German  wlio  tlioiight  his  doctor 
prescribed  for  him  dog-liver  oil.  lie  tried  it  and  it  helped  him.  In 
Ncn  Beilford,  years  ago,  when  the  whaling  biulucsa  was  briali.  sperm 
oil  was  used  In  place  oF,  or  to  sdultemte,  co<Miver  oil.  When  tite 
digestive  processes  can  lie  coaxed  to  call  for  and  make  use  of  easily 
digested  fats,  probably  good  cream  and  butter  ere  as  cheap  as  any. 
Wilboul  resorting  to  any  obnoxious  oils  lilie  those  just  menlionod,  sny 
consumptive  patient  can  obtain  all  the  oleaginous  matter  necessary  to 
supply  the  waste  of  his  system,  by  eating  those  articles  of  wholesome 
food  lilie  roast  nnd  boiled  beef,  and  boiled  mutton,  while  his  medica- 
lioD  should  be  such  ss  to  deprive  his  blood  of  its  impurities. 

Dyspepsia  is  a  very  common  companion  of  diseased  lungs,  and  in 
such  cases  cod-liver  oil.  or  even  fat  meats,  are  loathsome  to  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Pereira  remarks  that  "  fixed  oil  or  fat  is  more  difficult  of  digestion 
and  more  obnoxious  to  the  stomach  than  any  other  alimentary  princi- 
ple." "  Indeed,"  adds  he,  "  in  some  more  or  less  obvious  or  coucealeil 
form.  I  believe  It  will  bo  found  the  offending  Ingredient  in  nine-tenths 
of  the  dishes  which  disturb  weak  stomachs."  Here,  then,  cod-liver  oil 
not  only  ceases  to  be  a  remedy,  but  becomes  an  injurious  medicine. 
What  are  cod-liver  oil  doctors  going  to  do  in  such  an  enlrcmily  ? 

I  have  a  suggestion  which  may  lieip  them  out  a  little.  It  Is  to 
apply  the  oil  externally  with  the  friction  of  Ilic  tiand.  Any  whole- 
some oil  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  frequency  ot  the 
application  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient.  If  be  be 
greatly  emaciated,  every  other  day  would  not  be  too  frequent,  but  the 
skin  should  I>e  well  friclionized  with  Iho  naked  band,  and  the  person 
making  the  application  should  be  one  iu  the  full  vigor  of  health.  Any 
oily  matter  renialalng  Kttcr  this  application  may  be  removed  with  a  dry 
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It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  make  any  list  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  cures  first  heraldeil  as  sure,  and  then  abandoned  and  forgotten. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the  serum  treatment  of  Koch,  the  Oer- 
tnan  who  discovered  the  bacilli  of  consumption  and  thereby  gained  a 
reputation  for  knowing  something  which  has  been  largely  lost  through 
the  failure  of  his  cure.  His  plan  was  to  mnke  a  sort  of  poison-broth  by 
cultivating  the  bacilli  In  fluids  wherein  tbey  thrived,  and  then  filtering 
M  as  to  g«t  their  poisoued  product.  It  seems  a  little  like  trying  "  the 
hair  of  the  same  dog  to  cure  the  bile."    Tim  editor  of  tliv  MaiUeat 
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toiio  for  liibtrr-Lto^i*  sbkb 


i.i:»i«  ;  ■  be:  h*  cnxl-iit*  bit  article 
i:  :ii*~  w-Zi  T*t  i«  difrC'T«m]  aa  tati- 
!  sffe«i:»I'T  (T:re  ti«  dianw.    To  mj- 

eTtnalofibe 


-t.l 


joutb.  Tlie  re»i  car*  f.r  ■■::j--;^f-!i>n  cuiJ  l*»  fT*iu 
sJo«  pnmM  by  vhicb  h  tsi  «tt«  kbocl. 

Ooe  old-Mbo;'!  au'.L-.r  s»ri  :  ■■Wriiic;  -a  iLt  liitl  of  muj 
mooUii'  world-wide  trial  cf  E^t'i  reD«i!y.  I  stt  io  tbe  promt 
icwNiraes  or  tuediciiK  no  meuii  t-f  <iirtrt:T  or  is-iirwi:*-  >l«stn>Ting  Ibe 
^,   ,_  Uc::;u*    tr    (f    frewEtinR   Us 

dettruciirr  acii-^o  mt*  by  nln- 

S,  .  .  .         fvrcicg  the  tufues.     Nor  do  I 

^>&|  L  I/TaV'?      "o™**  '»  wlibin  Ibe  range  of 

!l9J  l,WA*r-j^r.J.  r'Whfcbiliiy  iha:  »  specifle  b  Ihb 
y"*^^]  T^^^^Pl  ''**«***  *i'l  f"^"  l*  discovered. 
~  ''  ('A       Spttific  mniichikiD  in  lubercu- 

lujU  wbile  ii  miv  doI  be  irn- 
liuD;iI  is  ceruiniy  mUloding, 
for  ii  is  ilirectrd  to  simply  an 
effect,  or  a  ^roundary  result  of 
a  fuDdameoial  cause  which  lies 
aotcrior  lo.  or  prior  to.  ihe  inra- 
tloQ  of  tbe  system  by  tbe  bacilli" 
SolonwD  Solis-Coben,  Lecturer  on  Special  Tlierapeulios  in  Ibe  Jefferson 
HedlcBl  College  of  Philulel[>lils.  who  Las  wriiien  an  excellcDt  article 
OD  tubercuIodU,  not  long  Biace,  say^  "  that  Ihe  bacillus  of  Eocb,  while 
il  U  perhaps  tbe  most  important  of  »cTcrsl  microlics  that  influence  the 
progrcM  of  Icsionn  in  llic  various  forms  of  ibid  disc&se,  does  not  of  itself 
Vtiginate  the  disease  in  any  form," 

Ktlll  onolbcr  writes :  "  By  a  careful  study  of  Nature's  own  efforts 
In  coping  with  this  affection  we  find  thai  bcr  success  lies  along  tbe  lino 
fff  pltyRl<ilo;ri(-al  resistance  of  ilie  tissues  to  the  microbe.  If  sbe  fails, 
her  raflure  Khould  not  lie  attributed  to  the  destructive  effect  and 
Infcctlvn  nature  of  the  bacilli,  but  to  a  luck  of  sufficient  vital  force  to 
properly  maintain  tbe  iuteerlly  of  her  own  strurlures,  in  consequence 
of  wblch  Iboie  parasitic  agents  whkb  float  in  tbe  air  wc  breathe,  and 
lurk  in  the  food  we  cat  and  (he  liquids  we  drink,  find  a  suitable  ludgc- 
ment  for  llieir  growtb,  a  favorable  soil  ■wliere  they  can  live  and  thrive 
upon  ft  pabulum  furnished  tbem  in  poorly  organized  tissue.  •  *  • 
All  meuures  to  keep  up  vitalily  and  revitalize  diseased  structures  must 
be  foremOKt  in  tlicmitid  of  thettiL-rapeutisI,  remembering  that  measures 
wblcU  fa*or  Ibu  nutrition  of  man  oppose  the  nutrition  of  harmful 
bacterift.     Fight  tho  enemy  by  strengthening  your  own  fortress.     Do 
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not  spend  valuable  means  and  lime  In  useless  efforts  In  atleinptlDg  to 
destroy  or  ervlicaCs  a  universal  foe,  nbich  lies  waiting  to  attack  the 
weak  on  every  band,  but  guard  well  your  frontiers,  build  up  your 
barriers  of  defence  ;  for  fortiflcatlon  against  a  further  invasion  of  sucb 
an  attack  is  safer  and  wiser  Iban  to  seek  proieclion  by  useless  attempts 
to  destroy  the  enemy. 

"  We  believe,  If  a  Bucccsaful  treatment  of  luberculosls  Is  ever 
attained,  tbat  tbo  microbe  will  be  practically  forgotten,  and  tbat  the 
therapeutical  measures  will  be  directed  to  ^^  ,^ 

the  condition   of   tbe  system  upon  which 
the  bacilli  thrive." 

If  these  "regulars"  arc  at  last  teaching  /^  r   [ 
science  and  trutli  in  this  matter,  then  this    illli      I 
book  baa  done  bo  from  the  atari,  and  needs  no 
rcvlBioQ  In  its  claims  concerning  tho  treat 
ment  of  coDsumplion. 

While  wriliog  this  we  reail  of  one  more 
great  discovery  by  a  professional  Jn  Rome, 
Italy,  wbo  expects  that  the  iahalatioa  of  tho 
gas  containing  a  powerful  antiseptic  will 
destroy  the  bacilli.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  tbat 
a  case  of  consumption  would  be  very  much 
better  If  the  bacilli  could  be  killed  off  by 
wishing  them  dead.  I  can  certainly  say  that 
tbat  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  cure. 
Another  mode  of  treatment  worthy  of  mention,  because  it  baa  hUDg 
on  for  a  good  many  years,  h  the  use  of  creosote  taken  by  the  stomach, 
but  no  doubt  wllh  tbe  expectation  of  choking  out  the  life  ot  tbo  germ 
Id  the  lungs.  If  It  bus  any  utility  whatever  it  is  In  disinfecting  the  con- 
tents of  the  alimentary  canal ;  hut  too  often  it  impairs  what  is  left 
of  normal  digestion.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  somo  writer  for  a 
medical  journal  referring  lo  tbe  creosote  treatment  as  "about  played 

Inhalation  of  dry  vapors  with  antiseptic  properties,  balsamic 
medicaments  with  soothing  powers,  have  their  place  in  tbe  treatment  of 
consumption,  aitide  from  any  Ihouglit  of  using  something  to  pamlyio 
tbo  bacilli.  When  Ilic  loner  membranes  of  tbe  lungs  are  Inflamed  one 
sort  of  air  or  vfl|>or  may  be  mora  comfortable  or  congenial  (otbcm  than 
iinolher.  The  air  of  pine  forests  bus  been  found  agreeable  and  helpful. 
Thus  wo  approach  the  subject  of  climatic  treatment  for  consumption. 
lien-,  again,  wu  find  no  end  of  difference  of  o[iinion.  Many  resorts 
have  l)ecu  discoveriKl,  iiroclalrocd,  utilized,  and  abandoned.  A  few  are 
still  In  vogue,  favored,  patroniicd,  TIk:  '»•■'  is  tbat  the  relation  of 
cllmales  to  con^umptivt^  'v  net  a  small  timlier.     Tlien  i»  sot  only  the 
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qoAllty  of  the  air  but  of  the  soil,  the  proportion  of  sunny  to  cloudy 
days,  the  altitude  and  barometric  pressure.  Then  again,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  locality  that  may  seem  just  right  for  one  consumptiye 
may  not  fit  another,  or  all. 

CLIMATIC    INFLUENCES  CONSIDERED. 

Climatic  influences  analyzed  disclose  many  factors.  A  writer  in 
the  London  Spectator  asserts  that  the  value  in  the  Swiss  treatment  is 
not  "the  air  of  ihs  Alps"  but  th^  air.  His  idea  is  that  the  benefit 
obtained  at  Davos,  or  Moritz.  may  be  had  at  home  at  less  cost  if  people 
would  live  at  home  in  the  open  air  as  they  do  in  the  Swiss  mountains. 
While  it  is  true  that  consumptives  need  no  end  of  fresh  air,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  free  and  easy  to  get  almost  anywhere,  it  is  equally  true 
that  they  need  sunlight,  and  the  locality  having  the  most  bright  days 
and  the  most  available  sunlight  may  be  far  preferable  to  places  where 
the  son  is  much  obscured. 

Theodore  Parker,  the  celebrated  preacher  who  succumbed  finally 
to  consumption,  was  much  interested  in  its  relation  to  heredity  and 
climate,  and  wrote  upon  the  subject.  One  of  his  most  important  obser- 
vations, as  I  see  it,  was  that  a  family  living  on  the  southeastern  slope 
of  a  hill  or  a  mountain  enjoyed  health,  while  one  of  the  same  family 
who  was  living  in  a  house  on  the  northwestern  slope  developed  consump- 
tion. This  might  be  just  as  true  of  a  family  living  in  one  big  house. 
Those  occupying  rooms  with  a  northern  exposure,  without  sunlight, 
would  be  more  liable  to  develop  consumption,  or  at  least  the  predis- 
posed conditions,  than  others  residing  on  the  sunny  side. 

A  gentleman  who  was  sent  to  Arizona  with  bad  lungs  thinks  this 
climate  simply  wonderful.  He  admits  that  it  is  hot,  but  very  dry.  He 
thinks  the  dryness  the  important  factor.  He  seems  to  forget  about  the 
power  of  the  sun's  rays  where  there  is  so  much  clear  weather  and  so 
little  moisture.  The  salubrity  of  Liberty,  New  York,  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks  is  attributed  largely  to  their  sunny  slopes  giving  a  maximum  of 
sunshine  and  excellent  drainage.  Good  drainage  means  dry  soil,  per- 
haps  more  important  than  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  An  item  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  gives  the  result  of  studies  by  Drs.  Mitchell  and 
Cronch  on  the  influence  of  sunlight  on  tuberculosis  in  Denver.  They 
attribute  the  benefits  not  only  to  the  dry  air  and  diminished  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  but  also  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 
In  regard  to  altitudes,  it  has  been  found  that  when  the  blood  is  low 
or  poor  in  red  corpuscles,  as  in  anoemia,  the  effect  of  altitude  or  low 
pressure  is  to  greatly  stimulate  the  formation  of  new  corpuscles,  en- 
riching the  blood  proportionately.  Yet  high  altitudes  are  not  well- 
suited  to  those  cases  where  mucn  of  the  lung  is  involved  or  the  heart 
weak,  or  when  extensive  cavities  with  tendency  to  hemorrhage  are 
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known  to  exbl.  After  all,  It  nppcars  tbat  the  mnla  adrantogvB  of 
Ihe  chiDgie  of  climHle  arc  due  10  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  ami  sun- 
Mac.  and  few  De<.-d  g:o  very  far  anuy  from  borne  to  get  these.  This 
accords  with  the  fact  thai  consumpiioD  is  a  house  disease,  Houses 
limit  our  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  They  often  do  worse  hy  increasing 
dnmpacas.  Many  a  coticumptlvc  might  hn  blest  by  being  dispossessed 
of  house  and  home  and  compelled  lo  live  in  a  tent  in  an  open  field. 
Dr.  Hall,  the  fertile  writer  on  hygiene,  said  :  "  If  I  were  aeriouely  ill 
of  consumption,  I  woulil  live  out  of  dix>rs  day  and  night,  except  it  wan 
raining,  or  in  mid-winter ;  then  I  would  sleep  in  an  uoptastcred  log- 


It  i>  quite  common  for  the  faculty  to  recommend  CDDsumptivc 
invalids  to  go  Sfiulh,  after  they  have  made  some  good  round  fees  out 
of  them  !  Frohably  this  is  because  they  want  to  get  them  off  their 
list  of  patients.  They  get  lired  of  hearing  them  say :  '■  I'm  no  better, 
doctor."  Cold  air  is  juat  as  good  for  consumptives  as  warm,  provided 
It  Is  dry.  This  is  the  importsnl  consider«tioD.  There  is  almost 
invarialily  an  excess  of  mucus  in  lung  diseasea,  which  causes  profuse 
cxpectorallon.  A  dry  and  negative  atmosphere  excites  active  electrical 
radiation  from  the  system,  which  carries  off  the  internal  mobturc,  ren- 
dering the  mucous  membraue  less  relaxed  nud  the  mucous  secretions  less 
copious.  I  would  sooner  go  to  Maine  than  to  Florida  if  I  bad  tuber- 
culoiia  lungs,  although  I  would  advise  patients  to  go  where  Itiey 
please,  only  taking  care  to  avoid  dump  localities. 

"A  change  of  climQlc,"a  newspaper  writer  remartis,  "has  been 
commonly  believed  lo  he  beneficial  lu  the  person  suttering  with  con- 
sumption. Sir  James  Clarli,  of  England,  lias,  however,  assailed  the 
doetrino  with  considerable  earnestness,  and  a  French  physician,  H. 
Carri^re,  has  written  against  it  :  but  the  most  vigorous  opponent  of  It 
is  a  Dr.  Burgess,  of  Scotland.  He  contends  that  climate  has  little  01; 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cure  of  consumption,  and  Ibal,  if  It  had.  the 
curative  effects  would  be  produced  through  the  skin,  and  not  through 
the  lungs.  Thr.t  a  warm  climate  is  not  of  ilself  hGueflcial,  he  shows 
from  the  fact  that  the  disease  exists  in  all  latitudes.  lu  India  or  Arrica, 
tropical  climates,  His  as  frequent  as  in  Etirope  and  North  America. 
At  Malta,  right  in  the  heart  of  Itic  genial  Medilerranenn,  the  army 
reports  of  England  show  that  one-third  of  the  deaths  among  the  soldiera 
are  by  consumption.  At  Nice,  a  favorite  resort  of  English  invalids, 
especially  those  affected  with  lung  complaints,  more  Dative-bom  per- 
sons die  of  consumption  than  in  any  English  town  of  equal  population, 
In  Geneva  this  disease  is  almost  equally  prevalent." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  opinions  of  Clark.  Carritre,  and 
BurgCRS,  the  results  of  my  observation  le&d  me  to  decide  that  change  of 
tcci>c  and  climate  is  good  for  consumptives.    The  real  mistake  U  10 
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depend  upon  any  particular  temperature  or  climate  for  restoration. 
If  the  patient  trarel  through  tarunts  localities,  his  system  will  gather 
up  those  properties  in  which  it  is  deficient.  If  he  lack  iron,  breathing 
the  air,  and  drinking  the  water  of  a  section  where  iron  is  largely  pro- 
daced,  will  of  course  benefit  him.  If  lime  lie  deficient  in  his  system, 
the  air  and  water  of  limestone  countries  will  prove  useful.  For  almost 
all  cases  of  pulmonary  disease,  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  pino 
region  administers  to  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  a  balsamic  prop- 
erty which  is  beneficial.  In  this  particular  Dr.  Burgess  is  wrong.  The 
lungs  and  skin  both  take  in  what  the  system  hankers  after.  You  have 
only  to  place  a  diseased  body  in  a  position  to  come  io  contact  with 
what  it  wants,  and  the  vis  medicatrix  naturcB  will  take  it  iu  and  use  it. 
Just  as  a  dry  sponge  will  absorb  water.  The  South,  however,  is  no 
better  than  many  Northern  climates.  Some  parts  of  Wisconsin  are  said 
to  have  superior  climate  for  lung  diseases.  I  have  been  told  that  horses 
with  heaves  soon  recover  when  driven  to  the  central  part  of  that  State. 
Minnesota,  too,  has  boon  highly  recommended,  and  I  have  known  of 
some  cases  vbitiog  that  State  with  benefit.  It  may  be  put  down  as  a 
pretty  good  rule  that  persons  living  on  the  seashore,  affected  with  pul- 
monary difficulties,  may  be  benefited  by  a  visit  to  Wisconsin  or  Min- 
nesota, or  to  some  mountains  in  the  interior  ;  while  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  an  inland  climate  may  visit  the  seashore  to  advan- 
tage ;  but  the  theory  'that  tropical  climates  favor  the  recovery  of 
pulmonary  invalids  is  entirely  exploded.  The  soil  of  Key  West  is 
enriched  with  the  bones  of  deceased  consumptives. 

AKTIFICIAL   INFLATION   OF  THE   LUNGS. 

It  is  not  likely  that  one  could  obtain  all  the  advantage  to  be  had 
from  change  of  altitude  without  going  from  home,  but  I  find  one 
writer  arguing  that  it  is  a  forced  distention  of  the  lungs  in  high  altitude 
which  benefits,  and  so  he  teaches  his  patients  the  art  of  tnechanical 
expansion,  or  voluntary,  enforced,  deep-breathing.  He  says:  **I 
have  practised  but  two  specific  exercises  which  Nature  herself  teaches. 
The  first  is  an  imitation  of  the  cough,  and  the  second  of  a  person 
stretching."  He  recommends  also  filling  the  lungs  to  their  utmost 
capacity  and  letting  the  air  escape  slowly  through  a  small  tube,  and  he 
finds  that  the  repetition  of  such  exercises  many  times  a  day  is  very 
beneficial.  He  thinks  some  lungs  dhronically  lazy,  and  that  they  need 
systematic  exercising. 

DEEP-KREATniNG    AND  CHEST   EXERCISE. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Mays  contributed  an  article  to  the  Century  Magcuans  on 
the  subject  of  deep-breathing  as  a  remedy  for  consumption,  in  which 
b9  WrptQ  J  **  It  is  evident  that  proper  development  and  expansion  of  th^ 
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lungs  hj  well-regulated  breathiog  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  greateBt 
value  iu  the  prevcnlioD  and  in  tlie  trcalmeot  of  some  stugeii  of  pulmona- 
ry conBumptioQ.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  artlflcial 
laflation  <it  the  cbe«t  and  bringliig  mto  uslion  that  upper  pnrt  of  the 
lunga  which  tends  to  become  idle.  Conitumption  U  not  a  disease  which 
OiigiDBtes  !n  a  day  ;  but  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  morbid  habitu  an<I 
ageociea  wbieli  may  even  anledate  the  birtli  of  the  Individual.  De- 
fective breathing  is  one  of  those  habits,  and  its  pernicious  prevalence  ia 
more  widespreud  than  Is  supposed.  I  Tcel  that  the  good  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  followiog  the  simple  means  suggested  eaonot  be  over- 
estimated. Thej  should  be  continued  until  Ihey  become  a  part  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  breathing  organs  itself,  until  the  habit  of  deep- 
breathing  becomes  established  and  goes  on  without  any  extra  effort." 
For  many  years  I  have  recommended  all  ray  coDsumplire  eases  to  per- 
sist in  such  exercises,  and  the  above  quotations  aro  given  mainly  as 
further  evidence  of  their  utility  and  iiiiportancc. 

Dr.  Tucker  Wise,  an  English  pbyBician.  gives  this  very  wise  advice 
about  breathing :  "  Learii  to  breathe  hubitually  (tirough  Ibe  nose  and 
not  by  the  mouth.  Children  ought  to  be  taught  thui  hubit  when  they 
are  young.  The  nasal  pa.s«agcs  act  as  a  Alter  for  the  Inhaled  air.  Much 
atmospheric  Impurity  and  even  disease  germs,  which  wuuld  otherwise 
enter  the  throat  and  lungs,  then  get  arrested  and  expelled  la  the  nasal 
mucus.  Hold  the  body  erect  and  avoid  eonstrained  positions  of  the 
chest,  or  a  habit  of  shallow,  listless  breathing  when  nl  rest.  Tulie  a 
long-drawn  sigh  nt  Intervals,  to  expand  and  contract  the  lungs,  and  so 
preserve  chest  elasticity  and  capacity.  If  circumstances  do  not  admit 
FAf  a  person  affected  with  tubercle  occupying  a  separaie  bedroom,  let  a 
W\iarge  airy  room  he  selected,  with  separate  beds ;  the  window  should  be 
kept  partially  open  day  and  night"  (I  should  say  provided  the  temper- 
ature Is  not  below  forty-flve  degrees),  "the  room  scrubbed  out  onco  a 
fortnight,  and  the  ceiling  uiid  walls  cleaned  and  colored  yearly." 

It  may  well  be  added  Ibat  chest  and  lung  exercises  should  be 
systematical ly  practised  by  all  persons,  so  that  the  conditions  of  dis- 
ease may  not  be  Invited  In  lazy,  inactive,  ill- ventilated  lungs. 

Dr.  J,  Oardiuvr  Smith,  physical  director  of  the  Harlem  branch  of 
the  Y.  H.  C.  A.,  New  Yorli,  is  another  advocate  of  systematic  chest 
exercises,  even  before  there  Is  any  indication  of  weak  lungs.    He  says : 

"  The  capacity  of  the  thorax,  loo,  may  be  increased  by  Judicious 
esetcbe  In  breathing.  The  passive  individual  in  a  healthy  cooditiou  at 
each  Inspiration  inhales  perhaps  thirty  cubic  inches  (Eirke)  of  air. 
This  Is  called  'tidal'  air.  The  average  Individual  without  specbU 
practice  In  breathing  or  vigorous  physical  exercise  of  some  kind  can 
labale  a  veritable  quantity  over  and  above  this,  called  '  complementol,* 
air.     Again,  this  indiviilusl  can  exhale,  by  forced  expiration,  a  varlablv 
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quantity  over  and  above  the  ordinary  tidal  air  called  'supplemental' 
or  'reserve.'  There  still  remains  in  the  chest  after  a  forced  expiration 
a  certain  quantity  of  '  residual '  air,  estimated  (Kirke)  at  one  hundred 
cubic  inches.  This  quantity  also  varies  with  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  contract  all  the  diameters  of  the  chest.  In  my  statistics  of 
2,000  men  of  average  age,  about  twenty-three  years,  the  total  capacity 
of  the  chest  (' complemental/  'tidal/  and  'supplemental'  air)  was 
about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  cubic  inches,  and  this  quantity  is  about 
the  same  for  2,000  men  since  that  reckoning.  This  capacity  by  practice 
was  increased  by  fifteen  cubic  inches  (average)  within  one  year." 

"  Upper  chest  or  thoracic  breathing  (see  Fig.  141)  may  be  practised 
on  command  *  inhale*  and  'exhale,'  or  'one,'  'two,'  and  'three,'  'four.' 
On  the  first  command,  or  first  two  counts,  raise  the  upper  chest,  upper 
and  forward,  to  the  fullest  extent  (see  dotted  line).  Do  not  raise  the 
shoulders.  On  command  'exhale,' or  'three,'  'four,'  the  chest  should 
recede ;  keep  head  erect.  Pupils  will  grasp  the  idea  more  quickly 
and  better  by  placing  the  left  hand  on  the  upper  chest,  inhaling 
and  exhaling  through  the  nostrils.  This  may  be  done  to  music  (count 
of  sixteen).    The  photographs  show  the  proper  movement  of  the  chest." 

"For  abdominal  or  diaphragmatic  breathing  (see  Fig.  142).  On 
command  'inhale'  and  'exhale,'  or  'one,*  'two,' and  'three,'  'four,' 
lower  and  raise  the  diaphragm.  This  action  presses  the  abdominal 
organs  downward,  and  thus,  on  the  first  command,  of  'one,'  'two'  the 
abdomen  protrudes  (see  dotted  line).  Do  not  move  the  chest-wall  or 
bend  the  body." 

As  to  exercise  in  general  it  is  impossible  to  give  advice  to  suit  all 
cases.  Some  need  more  of  a  "rest  cure  **  than  of  an  exercise  cure.  If 
the  temperature  is  not  above  99.5  degrees  Fahrenheit,  moderate  exer- 
cise Is  advantageous.  When  it  over-excites  the  heart's  action  or  pro- 
duces fatigue  fever,  there  is  more  indication  for  rest  than  exertion. 

Cheerfulness  and  freedom  from  mental  excitement  are  essential  to 
the  recovery  of  a  consumptive  patient.  This  fact  becomes  apparent 
when  the  philosophy  of  respiration  is  explained.  It  is  held  by  all 
medical  writers  whose  books  I  have  read,  that  respiration  is  wholly 
produced  by  the  upward  and  downward  motion  of  the  diaphragm 
which  divides  the  stomach  from  the  lungs.  This  is  only  true  in  part. 
Besides  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  I  am  convinced  by  experi- 
ments, that  the  air-vesicles,  permeated  as  they  are  by  minute  nerves, 
have  a  contractive  and  expansive  power  in  themselves,  so  that  when 
the  diaphragm  is  in  any  way  disabled  or  prevented  from  performing 
its  functions  freely,  the  lungs  can  in  a  measure  supply  themselves  with 
air.  The  unprofessional  reader  must  understand  that  the  lungs  are  not 
expanded  by  the  air  entering  into  them.  The  diaphragm  falls  and  the 
air-Tedclei  are  opened  by  the  same  electric  force  which  is  employed  by 
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would  be  UD&ble  to  breathe  at  aU.  It  fa  true  that  such  fooliab  people 
breathe  but  little,  and  that  the  afr  penetrates  only  the  upper  porilon  of 
the  lungs.  But  what  little  air  they  do  Inhale  is  chiefly  obtained  by  the 
expaDsfon  of  the  ^r-veslelea  and  the  chcsl-walh.  nearly  or  quite  inde- 
liendent  of  the  movements  of  tlie  diaphragm,  whitb  becomes  literally 
psndyzed.  The  action  of  the  nervo -electric  forces  on  the  nerves 
T-iB.  143.  ramifying  through 

the  respiratory  o  r- 
gans,  being  the  mo- 
tire  power  which 
keeps  them  Id  motion, 
and  the  brain  being 
tbe  reservoir  from 
which  the  nervo-elec- 
tric  forces  are  derived, 
Ibo  reader  can  readilf 
perceive  how  neces- 
sary is  tranquillity  of 
mind  for  tbe  promo- 
tion of  coDvaleacence 
'  in  the  consumplive, 
and  also  how  pulmon- 
ary dilTlcultlesmay  be 
induceil  by  grief  and 
trouble.  Under  the 
influence  of  grief, 
trouble,  fear,  and 
anxiely.  many  are  aware  that  tbelr  respiration  Is  subdued,  short,  and 
InelTIclCDt.  so  that  an  occasional  long  sigh  la  instinctively  resorted  to  for 
relief  of  the  oppression  experieoced  because  of  partially  suppressed 
respiration.  Menial  Joyousness,  on  tbe  other  hand,  favors  deep  and 
frequent  breathing. 

The  possibility  of  the  development  of  consumption  out  of  nervous 
prostration,  through  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  nerves  whii'li  control  the 
nutrition  of  the  lung-llssuc  is  explained  in  Chapter  X,,  on  Nervous 
Diseases.  Some  writers  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  con- 
sumption  is  invariably  of  sucb  origin,  and  that  there  is  never  a  chance 
for  microbes  to  settle  and  tubercles  to  develop  until  the  failure  of 
nutrition  has  prepared  the  soil  for  these  seeds  of  tuberculosis.  This 
Idea  is  favored  by  the  success  of  cicclricity  or  electrical  medication  Id 
DUiDy  cases.  Vital  electricity  is  undoubtedly  more  Intense  than  any 
which  can  be  artlQcially  produced  ;  but  as  quantity  can  be  obtained  to 
any  desirable  extent  by  various  electrical  contrivances.  It  often  sur- 
passe*  Intensity  In  effectiveness. 


COKSUMPTION. 


Tho  entire  dratructlon  of  one  lung  ay  tubercles  or  ulcerftiion  need 
not  exctto  ftvrlouH  npprebcuBion.  tf  the  iovalii)  is  »o  situnlnl  ns  lo  be 
■ble  to  avail  lilinself  of  KUpcrior  meillciil  skill.  Persons  often  live  to  a 
good  old  age  nllh  only  one  lung.  I  have  observed  in  casttot  thiakind 
vhicb  I  have  trealed,  that,  after  the  progress  of  tlie  disenae  has  been 
stopped  and  tlie  tultcrcles  of  the  Temalnlug  lung  removed,  the  latter 
gradually  expands  and  sometimes  almost  Alls  the  cavjry  created  bj  the 
one  which  has  decayed  (ir  dried  up.  t  have  now  in  my  mind  one  case. 
Id  imrticular,  lllustrsiivc  of  this  remark  :  ii  lady,  whose  case  was  given 
up  as  hopeless  by  a  score  or  more  of  phyHJcians,  but  who  has  been 
kindly  spared  lo  her  husband  and  children  through  the  instrumentality 
of  my  treatment.  In  her  case  the  left  lung  had  been  entirely  consumed, 
Aod  the  destructive  disease  had  made  considerable  Inmad  on  her  right 
lung.  The  last  examioalion  which  I  had  the  pleaj«uro  of  making 
showed  that  the  riglit  lung  had  so  expanded  as  lo  fill  nearly  onc-halt 
the  cavity  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  Icfi.  Tho  reason  ot 
this  is  obvious.  The  right  lung  having  to  perform  the  samcamount  ot 
labor  Intended  for  two,  the  air-vcBJcles  by  degrees  enlarged,  and  wiih 
tbeir  expansion  the  lolies  extended  their  Increased  dimensions  Into  the 
vacant  chamber  of  the  left  cbeit. 

Accounts  are  given  In  the  records  of  many  hospitals,  of  old  people 
who  have  died  of  other  than  pulmonary  diseases,  and  whose  chests,  on 
being  opened,  cxiiililted  tho  fact  that  they  had  lived  many  years  with 
only  one  lunf.  Healed  cavities  have  also  been  found  In  the  lungs  of 
such  subjects,  showing  that  either  Nature  or  the  physician  had  cured 
them  *f  consumption.  President  Jeremiah  Day,  of  Vale  College,  dur- 
ing his  early  lite  was  Interrupled  in  his  studies  by  lung  disease  and 
alarming  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  but  he  lived  lo  the  age  of  85  years  ! 
"An  aulopsy  revealed  the  existence  of  cicatrices  or  scars  of  former 
ulcers  in  the  upper  part  of  both  lungs,  showing  that  extensive  con- 
sunjplive  disease  h&<i  eilsle<l  more  than  sixty  years  before,  the  recov- 
ery from  which  had  been  eompleie,"  "Here,  then,"  saya  Dr.  Hul>- 
Imrd,  iu  a  paper  read  before  an  oanual  convention  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society,  "  was  nil  that  remained  to  mark  Iho  beginning,  prog- 
ress, and  cure  of  a  case  of  luhercular  ronsumplion,  occupying  It^lre 
yean  in  its  period  of  activity,  and  wilb  Its  incipient  stage  dating  back 
more  than  thrte-quarttn  of  a  tentury.  A  leglblti  record,  surpassing  In 
Interest  and  Importance  to  Ihe  human  race  those  of  Ibe  slabs  of  Mlneveb, 
or  the  Runic  Inscriptions." 

In  all  cases  of  affection  of  the  lungs  the  blood  must  be  properly  at- 
tended lo.  Aa  intimated  In  various  portions  of  this  essay,  almost  all 
the  diseases  of  these  organs  arise  from  Impurities  of  the  vascular  fluids. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  inhalants  should  not  be  depended  upon  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  remedies.  There  are  physicians  who  treat  pulmo- 
nary diseases  exclusively  with  remedies  to  be  inhaled.  Their  success  is 
in  no  instance  permanent,  excepting  in  those  cases  wherein  the  affection 
had  been  induced  by  simply  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  lung.  The 
inflammation  subsiding,  and  the  irritated  mucous  membrane  healed  by 
the  inhalants,  a  cure  in  this  way  may  have  been  possible.  The  value  of 
inhalants  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  questioned.  They  must  in  near- 
ly all  cases  be  employed  to  some  extent,  but  to  rely  upon  them  exclu- 
sively is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  stake  the  life  of  the  patient  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  whiskey  and  cream.  What  I  have  said,  commencing  on  page 
856,  on  the  subject  of  inhalation,  may  be  interesting  to  the  consumptive 
reader. 

With  the  advancement  which  has  been  made  by  a  few  independent 
medical  men  in  the  treatment  of  consumption,  no  one  suffering  with 
this  disease  should  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  his  or  her  case 
is  hopeless.  The  popular  systems  of  drugging  have  of  course  proved 
futile,  and  because  you  have  failed  to  receive  relief  at  the  hands  of  your 
family  physician,  or  from  the  use  of  some  popular  panacea,  you  may 
fettle  down  into  the  belief  that  your  disease  is  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man skill.  From  this  despoDdeDcy,  rally,  I  pray  you.  Waste  no  time 
in  uncertain  experiments,  but  place  your  case  in  the  hands  of  some 
physician  who  devotes  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases.  Many  years  ago  in  Northern  Vermont  a  well-known 
merchant  was  stsctched  upon  a  bed  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption, 
as  was  confidently  supposed.  The  best  physician  of  his  county  had 
given  him  up,  and  celebrated  medical  skill  of  Montreal  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  but  the  wise  men  of  the  profession  shook  their  heads.  It  was 
expected  that  he  could  not  survive  many  days.  In  this  hour  of  gloom, 
his  devoted  wife,  determining  to  make  one  more  effort,  sat  down  by 
the  bedside  of  the  sick  man,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  author  presented 
the  symptoms.  Guided  simply  by  this  presentation  of  the  case,  I  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  medicines  which  fortunately  arrived  in  time.  Im- 
mediately on  taking  them,  his  strength  revived,  and  so  rapidly,  that  it 
was  feared  that  the  treatment  consisted  of  some  strange  and  powerful 
lUmulant.  It  was  gravely  predicted  by  the  doctors  and  neighbors 
that  a  fatal  reaction  would  soon  follow.  I  was  even  blamed  for  the 
presumption  of  holding  out  any  encouragement  of  cure  in  this  hopeless 
case;  but,  to  the  happy  disappointment  of  his  friends,  he  steadily 
gained  until  he  was  restored  to  the  family  circle,  his  business  avoca- 
tions, and  his  former  health.  Although  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
this  gentleman  qfUr  his  recovery,  I  have  been  instrumental  In  curing 
hundreds  that  I  have  never  seen  ;  one  case,  in  particular  in  the  same 
leotion  of  country  as  the  above,  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  which  had 
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alao  been  pronoiuced  hopeless  by  resident  physicians.  The  case,  in- 
deed, was  regarded  as  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine  or  other 
means  of  cure,  that  at  the  time  he  consulted  me  the  doctors  had  oeased 
to  prescribe,  and  he  was  simply  being  kept  up  on  stimulants. 

THB  MAIN  THINO  TO  EFFECT  A  CURB. 

In  treating  consumption,  whatever  is  done  to  meet  the  acute  symp- 
toms, the  main  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  blood.  Use  all  the  adjunc- 
tive means  which  observation  and  experience  approve,  but  do  not 
neglect  the  important  work  of  restoring  strength  and  purity  to  that 
fluid  which  circulates  through  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  imparts  to 
every  organ  the  atoms  it  needs  for  preserving  its  wholeness  and  integ- 
rity. Auxiliary  remedies  may  better  be  dispensed  with  than  this  one 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  blood ;  but  the  wise  and  experienced  physi- 
cian, while  he  works  with  the  main  lever,  will  employ  as  many  assist- 
ing ones  as  can  be  usefully  adopted,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
simple  assistants  is  the  habit  of  deep  breathing,  which  can  be  practised 
at  all  times,  much  to  the  aid  of  the  physician  and  the  comfort  of  the 
patient.  An  enthusiastic  writer  in  the  Evening  World  says :  "Enough 
cannot  be  said  of  full,  deep  breathing.  It  is  no  hobby  or  wild  notion, 
but  if  you  would  prove  its  benefits  practise  it  daily,  and  you  will  increase 
the  circulation,  purify  the  blood,  and  send  it,  rich  and  hot,  to  warm 
the  feet,  make  ruby  lips,  and  plant  roses  on  the  cheeks.  It  will  aid  your 
digestion  and  give  you  a  clean,  sweet  breath,  promote  sleep,  quiet  the 
nervous  system,  strengthen  the  throat  and  vocal  organs,  and  increase 
the  chest  capacity.  It  will  also  cure  your  asthma,  catarrh,  and  bron- 
chitis, and  prevent  lung  trouble."  In  conclusion  let  me  urge  all  who 
have  perused  the  foregoing  essays  on  diseases  of  the  breathing  organ% 
to  turn  to  Chapter  XII.  in  this  Part,  and  read  it  attentively. 


CHAPTER  III. 

nSBASES  OP  THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD* VESSELS. 


HB  heaK  and  blood-vesBels,  and  the  blood 
)  oonUined  tliercio,  constttuto  wbkt  ts  called 
the  blood  circulatory  BjBtem.  Some  de- 
scription with  illitstratlonB  of  these  parts  b 
given  In  the  FirM  Chapter  of  the  First 
Part  of  thia  book.  What  has  been  stated 
there  need  not  be  repealed  here.  So  tbor- 
oughly  ia  the  whole  human  body  penoeated 
L  blixxl-viMels  of  gicater  or  leaser  degree,  that  if  it 
e  possible  to  freeze  the  body  soltd,  and  then  by  sodm 
lelt  and  diasolvo  away  all  tissuca  or  substance  ex- 
rept  the  I' t'Hxl -vessels  aod  thetr  contents,  there  would  BtlU 
rcmmn  the  form  of  the  human  body  and  all  Its  organi 
*  j.rupcilj  ii'laied  to  each  other.  Even  the  outlines  of  the 
■kelelon  or  bony  man  would  he  preserved.  I  have  called  the  heart  the 
capltoL  of  this  great  Byslem,  and  this  capItol  is  located  in  the  thorax 
or  cheat  between  the  lungs  wiih  which  tt  is  iDtimately  sHsociaied  by 
means  of  large  blood -vessels.  This  Intimate  relation  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  Is  exhibited  in  pictures  to  be  found  in  the  previous  chapter  on 
Diaeaaea  of  the  Lungs.  As  the  heart  Is  the  only  other  organ  in  the 
chest  the  diseases  of  which  I  will  dcacribe,  I  consider  this  an  appro- 
priate place  to  present  what  I  have  to  say  about  diseases  of  thia  organ, 
and  what  little  I  shall  hnve  to  offer  concerning  diseases  of  the  blood- 
TCasels  may  be  well  included  in  this  chapter  also. 

The  heart  is  really  a  double  pump — two  hearts  that  beat  aa  one. 
It*  substance  is  mainly  made  up  of  firm  muscles  closely  and  intricately 
blended  for  power  and  durability.  It  has  four  cavities  and  four  Impor- 
Unt  sets  of  valves.  One  heart,  or  one  side  of  It,  keeps  the  blood  going 
thrgng^  the  vessela  of  the  body  generally,  while  the  other  side  has  the 
■mailer  task  of  sending  blood  through  the  short  route  to  the  tunga. 
The  two  hearts  work  together  in  udIbod  showing  two  movements,  one 
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of  GontTTCtloD,  hy  which  the  blood  Is  forced  out  of  the  cavltiits  of  the 
heart,  and  a  M<:oBd  tnoilon  of  relaxation  or  expansion,  during  which 
the  heart-cavfties  fill  up  ■][>!□.  A«  the  roDtrncliona  occ.nr  about  aixtf 
limes  a  minute,  or  more,  119  long  as  life  lasts,  the  heart  is  properly 
accredited  as  being 
the  most  busy  organ 
of  the  Iwiy,  hut 


the 


of  r 


lazatioD  or  expansion 
m«7  be  properly  con- 
sidered a  period  of 
rest  and  case,  Ihcn  it 
is  fair  to  Bay  that  the 
lipart  lets  up  on  its 
work  diirin);  about 
one-third  of  the  time, 
or  talicH  It  easy  about 
eight  hours  n  day.  tt 
Is  hardly  possible  that 
It  can  Bleep  in  naps 
of  a  third  of  a  second, 
but  that  is  all  the 
■1cep  that  it  gels. 
With  this  impernllve 
necessity  of  being 
ever  on  duly,  we  may 
credit  the  heart  with 
being  one  of  tbc  mo«t 
reliable  organs  of  tho  a.  b,  the  left  and  rlgbt  ventrinlee :  c,  (./.  tbo  aorta ; 
body  and  the  more  l''*-''rt»l'>oomlnala.l«(t  carotid.and  left.ulKlavlaD! 
'  ,  „  ,  ,.  J  t  tlie  pQlmonary  artery,  which  ia  glvro  oB  from  th« 
especially  does  It  de-  ^^^^  /eutH.-lo.  and  convey,  tbe  blood  to  the  lungs; 
serTecredit  when  we  l,l,bnuicbesoribepTiliuonBrTarterTdlBtribnledtalba 
rameober  how  often  rii^t  and  lett  lungs ;  ni.ni,  tbepulmoDiryvelui,  which 
It  Is  disturbed  about  '"■luit the oiyirenated  bl.iod  from  tbe  lungs  to  iho  loft 

Its  work.    The  heart's  "":l'=^\„'t 'S! ''""  "^^^^^^^^ 

dracBodlnit  TeriBcaviB,  which  rf .— 

action  is  regulated  (^nonl ■yilem  to  the  rlitht aarlcle  ; i>,  tsIm  which  i 
from  tbe  nervous  sys-  iry  the  blotid  rroni  tbc  llvnr.  bowels,  and  spleen  :  ■, 
artery  whicb  carries  blood  Into  '■ 


ccndlnir  and 


n  through  the  great 


ot  the  h( 


pneumogastrii 

but  through  this  it  is  also  frequently  subject  to  disturbance  and 
Irregular  action.  When  there  ii  trouble  brewing  in  Ihc  stomach  Ifclow 
the  heart,  it  is  subject  to  what  is  called  reScx  irritation.  reDvctcd 
Ibrougb  the  nerves  whose  duty  It  is  to  conirol  and  regulate  the  organ* 
■bOTc  and  bt^tow  the  dUphra^m.    Wheq  business  is  ^lag  wrong 
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MKDewbsre  la  the  domain  oT  tbe  great  lung-stomftch  nerre  tb«  bemii  li 
liftble  lo  suffer  from  the  faults  of  its  tieighbors.  On  tbe  other  hud.  hi 
tbe  disease  called  pneumotiia,  which  causes  temponuy  solidification  of 
more  or  less  of  the  lung-tissue,  the  woric  of  the  heart  is  tremendousiy 
impeded  because  the  blood  Is  dammed  bacic  by  obatrucled  vessels. 

Again,  the  heart  has  more  troubles  to  conleod  with  than  thoM 
arising  from  Ihe  common  disorders  of  its  neighbors.  Many  tbougblleas 
pereons,  who  do  not  li now  any  bciicr,  and  some  of  them  who  do,  overtax 
the  heart  l)y  extreme  or  prolonged  physical  work,  or  stimulate  It  to 
over-action  by  the  unwise  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  alcoholics.  When  the 
Pio.  IIS,  heart  Is  silmulated  hour  after  liour  and 

_^  day  after  day  to  worit  faster  than  It 

ought,  it  may  wear  itself  out  and  give 
out  prematurely.  It  may  at  first  be- 
come hypertrophied  or  enlarged 
through  the  natural  result  of  being 
called  upon  to  ovcr-eiert  itself.  Many 
I  young  persons  gradually  bring  about 
enlargement  of  the  heart  (now 
,  ofteD  referred  to  as  "  the  cycle-heart ") 
through  their  arcr-indulgcDce  In 
cycling  or  other  alhlclic  sports,  so  that 
by  middle  age  they  have  a  veiy  feeble  or  fiabby  sort  of  heart,  for  the 
enlarged  heart  is  prone  to  become  vhat  is  esllcd  a  dilated  heart,  and 
that  Is  a  heart  in  which  the  cavities  are  too  largo  and  the  muscles  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  regular  and  efficient  work. 

There  are  Btill  other  ways  in  which  the  heart  becomes  weakened, 
diseased,  and  Incapacitated  from  no  fault  of  itaown.  Ordinarily  It  is 
saved  from  friction  In  Its  outside  movements  by  a  smooth  sac  or  peri- 
cardium, and  there  is  no  great  wear  and  tear  from  the  continuous 
rent  of  blood  through  Its  valves  and  cavities,  because  these  are 
ercd  or  lined  with  a  thin,  smooth,  shiny  membrane  to  save  friction, 
The  valves  are  wonderfully  consinicicd  of  delicate  folds  of  this 
brane  with  firm  bands  or  siay-ropcs  which  roake  tight  Joints  when  the 


lachinery  exhibits  n 
ends.  When,  however, 
which  have  to  do  with 
this  fluid  becomes  the  carrier 
.  In  a  rheumatic  stale  of  the 


Tftlvca  are  closed.    No  mechanical  val^ 

perfect  and  beautiful  adaptation 

through  the  fault  of  the  organs 

maklDg  good  blood  and  keeping  it  clei 

of  impurities  or  Irritating  properties, 

aystem,  then  the  outer  sac  of  tlic  heart  and  lis  lining  membrane  are 

liable  to  suffer  from  inflammation.     When   rheumatism  "goes  to  tlio 

heart"  Its  afflnily  is  for  the  same  sort  of  tissue  that  It  worries  In  the 

Joints,     It  either  Inflames   the  outer  sac,  causing   pericarditis,  or  it 

IrritatfS  ^be  lining  membrane,  producing  roughness  in  place  of  t|i4 
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^nd  if  srrere  csoo^  U  b*t  distort  tbe  T«hrt«^  «iii 

b  GiUeii  T:ftlTQLar  dfi««i«  of  tbe  Wazt.  IVcmi^k  li 
gemtnEj  «a  acute,  serioos  dBca#e.  of  vkick  I  wwd  |pT«  so  f^rtlwr 
dmenp^otL.  Eiviix&niirck  or  mflAmautioci  oa  tbe  ioMle.  n^r  eo«»  mi 
ii  a  duoak.  qoki  ton  of  wmj,  kftdtos  to  jcndual  dbtortio«  oC  tW 
Tilreft.  It  H  es£iiza£<d  tliftt  the  blooi  of  tlibe  vbole  bodj  b  jent  Ihrvm^^ 
the  bcmrt  abccit  twice  a  minute,  so  that  when  it  coataiiis  irriubW  pivi|>> 
ertin  h  woald  seem  a»  thoaeh  ther  vouM  come  morv  in  cootad  wiili 
the  lining  of  the  heart  than  with  anr  other  one  orjpui  of  the  K^. 
Unless  this  lining  be  rather  callous  it  is  perhafv  surpHsiag  that  It  dors 
DOC  ofteoer  become  irritated  to  the  point  of  inflammatory  diicasi^. 

When  the  ralres  become  twisted  or  distorted,  as  aU^ve  described^ 
and  thej  are  no  longer  tight  joints  on  ckwure,  then  at  each  coQtraclio« 
of  the  heart  a  part  of  the  blood  slips  back  through  a  leakr  valre,  and 
it  hat  to  do  som^  of  it^  work  orer  again  and  again.  Not  only  is  thb 
felt  or  made  evident  by  symptoms  about  the  heart  itself,  such  as  db* 
trMB  and  palpitation,  but  there  must,  of  ci^ursc,  be  defective  circula- 
tlon  of  the  blood  leading  to  suffering  in  other  parts.  Phy^^al  weak* 
Den  and  disinclination  to  exercise  is  a  conservative  sort  of  symptom,  fi^ 
an  the  organs  of  the  body  are  likely  to  suffer  inactivity  when  depriwd 
of  sufficient  blood.  The  lungs  are  likely  to  show  shortness  of  breath, 
and  more  or  less  bronchitis  with  expectoration.  Sleep  is  a|^  to  be 
disturbed  through  lack  of  proper  blixNi  circulation  in  the  brain.  The 
kidneys  are  liable  to  become  deficient,  slow,  or  inactive,  and  a  tendency 
to  general  dropsy  is  not  uncommon.  Though  valvular  defects  are  nol 
really  curable,  there  is  a  natural  methixl  of  ix>m|H'nsation  whereby 
the  muscles  become  increased,  the  whole  organ  gn>wlng  larger  ami 
80  equal  to  the  task  of  doing  more  work  than  it  >Yas  built  for.  It  la 
owing  to  what  is  callc<i  comix'nsalory  liyiHTtmphy  that  many  caaes  of 
organic  heart  disease  go  on  living  year  after  year,  to  the  surprise  of 
physicians  having  them  in  charge.  In  spile  of  the  fact  the  text-lHH>ka 
teach,  that  persons  with  organic  heart  disease  may  go  on  living  for  forty 
years,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  rei>eat«ily  sun^riswti  with  ikyh- 
sional  visits  of  former  patients  whose  hearts  uih)u  examination  have 
been  found  to  Ik;  very  rickety— not  a  professional  term,  but  a  very  ex- 
pressive one.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  an  old  gentleman  of 
seventy  years,  whose  life  I  had  expiTlcil  to  make  a  little  more  comfort- 
able and  prolong  somewhat  by  appropriate  In^alment.  His  machinery 
was  put  in  such  gocxi  order  that  he  livcil  to  the  ago  of  ninety-ftuir  I 
There  is  a  gencnil  and  unnecessiiry  dread  of  organic  heart  di^♦^•aM^»»,  for 
physicians  know  that  tlicy  take  louircr  to  kill  than  moMt  other  orgiinlo 
discast's.  It  is,  however,  well  that  every  ix-rson  so  affected  nhouhl  Im) 
made  ac(iuainled  with  the  fact  <'arly  so  that  he  may  at  least  know  how 
to  avoid  ai^gruvutin^  it.     Of  lour^o  such  cufJCb  bhouhl  avoid  ttll  strnluHi 
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either  quick  or  prolonged  physical  effort,  and  it  will  be  well,  too,  if 
they  can  learn  to  control  their  emotions  and  avoid  intense  excitement 
from  any  cause.  They  must  learn  to  let  alone  stimulants,  tea,  coffee, 
liquors,  and  tobacco.  By  living  a  smooth,  easy-going,  comfortable 
sort  of  life  they  can  prolong  it  indefinitely  and  postpone  the  painful 
and  distressing  symptoms  for  many  a  year.  While  a  physician  cannot 
get  at  a  heart  to  repair  the  valve  as  the  watchmaker  can  repair  a  watch 
that  is  going  wrong,  yet  it  is  possible  for  a  physician  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  his  patients  with  organic  heart  disease.  FIc  can  do  this  by  the 
aid  of  medicines,  which  help  to  control  the  action  of  the  heart  pretty 
directly,  but  more  by  regulating  the  operation  of  other  vital  functions 
so  that  the  heart  need  not  be  impeded  by  refiex  disturbances.  The  en- 
feebled heart  will  manage  pretty  well  so  long  as  it  is  not  annoyed  by  a 
blockade  of  the  blood  circulation  in  a  torpid  liver,  by  gases  and  poisons 
developed  through  indigestion,  or  by  impurities  with  which  the  blood 
l)ccomes  overcharged  from  inaction  of  the  bowels,  kidneys,  or  skin.  In 
short,  if  the  general  health  be  maintained  "on  a  level  '*  a  patient  may 
not  be  greatly  inconvenienced  by  a  heart  imperfection. 

In  earlier  editions  of  this  work  I  was  disinclined  to  say  much  about 
this  class  of  troubles  because  I  had  seen  so  many  persons  unnecessarily 
distressed  by  fear  of  heart  disease  when  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
Oem  but  functional  disorder  growing  out  of  other  affections.  Many 
jerrons  have  worried  themselves  sick  and  greatly  aggravated  the 
symptom  of  palpitation  through  mere  apprehension.  My  further  study 
of  all  cases,  real  and  imaginary,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  both  kinds 
would  be  better  off  for  knowing  the  facts.  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
it  plain  that  the  person  with  valvular  disease  who  will  adopt  the  right 
course  of  living,  may  feel  secure  of  a  moderately  active  life  for  many 
years.  But  any  such  person  would  certainly  live  longer  for  know- 
ing that  it  is  not  safe  for  him  to  run  to  catch  a  train,  to  jump  a  fence, 
or  do  other  straining  work.  Probably  those  who  do  suffer  some  from 
the  symptoms  of  an  impaired  heart  suffer  less  than  those  who  have 
functional  disorder  of  it.  When  the  symptoms  of  distress  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  are  great  and  there  is  much  fear  of  impending  dis- 
aster, indigestion  is  generally  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  I  might  say 
that  the  dread  of  heart  disease  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 

Palpitation  is  jKirhaps  more  often  of  nervous  origin  than  otherwise. 
Palpitation  and  "the  blues,"  with  proneness  to  fear  all  sorts  of  evil, 
make  a  combination  of  symptoms  common  to  any  state  of  nervous 
debility  and  may  result  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Nervous  palpitation 
is  apt  to  occur  when  lyin^  down  lor  the  niijht,  while  palpitation  due 
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tn  org&nle  diseAM  Is  more  likelj  lo occur  from  ov»-cxenioQ  ;  but  palpi- 
tation from  over-cxerlioD  rosy  be  merely  from  nervous  debility. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  may  lie  Induced  by  various  causes. 
There  msy  be  too  great  an  expenditure  of  nervous  force  upon  Ibis 
org&D,  and  when  tbia  la  the  case,  il  Is  generally  found  on  exaniinatlon 


Pio.  148. 


that  it  is  al  the  expense  of 
Other  organs.  When  the 
liver  becomes  torpid. 
ft  will  often  be  discov- 
ered that  the  nervous 
allmuli  belonging  to  that 
organ  have  In  some  way 
been  diverted  to  the  heart, 
resulting,  of  course,  fo 
the  tnactivltr  of  the 
former,  and  the  excessive 
activity  of  the  latter. 
Persons  subject  to  cold 
eitremlties  often  have  all 
the  nervous  forces  and 
vascular  fluids  which 
should  be  occupied  in 
keeping  the  feel  and  limbs 
warm,  acting  In  and  alioul 
the  heart,  causing  the 
latter  to  jump  and  beat 
unnaturally,  violently, 
and  injuriously.  There 
are  affections  of  the  pro- 
creative  organs,  whitli  iirc 
attended  wilh  audi  iut- 
vous  derangements  an  li> 
give  both  to  Ibcm  and  the 
heart  an  undue  supply  of 
nervous  stimuli.  Persons 
of  both  sexes  are  subject 
to  Ihem,  and   whc^u  they 

exist  all  of  the  other  or  Tradogi  mada  hy  a  Sjihrpnograpb. 

gans  of  Ibo  body  are  ri)bbed  to  supply  Ihls  abnormal  diversion,  nhlcb 
seta  the  amative  organs  of  the  lirsin  on  fire,  and  makes  the  heart  leap 
with  morbid  excitement.  Tlio  stomach  may  become  so  distended  wltb 
wind,  when  digestion  Is  alugjrlsh,  as  to  encroach  upon  the  cavliy  occu- 
pied by  the  hrart,  aad  Interfero  with  its  action  to  such  a  degree  «■  to 
cause  palpitation  or  lubori-d  pulsullDn,     Excess  of  Qcsh  in  some  cases 
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renders  the  space  naturally  allotted  to  the  heart,  too  limited,  and  the 
same  symptoms  are  then  experienced  as  when  the  stomach  invades  it. 
Excess  or  insufficiency  of  blood,  excessive  mental  emotions,  whether  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  and  too  severe  and  protracted  physical  exercise,  may 
induce  an  unnatural  action  of  the  heart.  There  is  more  fear  of  heart 
disease  among  dyspeptics  and  neuvasthetics  than  among  those  who 
really  have  it,  for  the  former  are  apt  to  be  full  of  all  sorts  of  fears,  not 
only  suffering  from  actual  but  also  from  imaginary  symptoms.  It  is 
generally  true  that  occasional  palpitation  is  of  nervous  origin,  while 
that  from  organic  disease  is  pretty  persistent. 

Sometimes  the  diagnosis — the  discrimination  between  functional 
disturbance  of  the  heart  and  actual  organic  disease— can  only  be  made 
by  a  personal  visit  to  a  physician  and  giving  him  a  chance  to  apply  his 
ear  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  There  are  normal  sounds  due  to  the 
heart's  muscular  contraction  and  the  clicking  of  the  valves,  and  there 
are  sounds  varying  from  the  normal  according  to  the  location  of  defects 
in  the  valves.  Much  also  can  be  learned  of  tlic  state  of  the  heart  by 
an  experienced  finger  on  the  puise,  and  also  by  an  instrument  called 
the  sphygmograph,  wliich  gives  a  mechanical  tracing  on  paper  from 
which  physicians  can  learn  much.  Still,  in  every  case  that  is  not  extraop 
dinary,  answers  to  such  searching  questions  as  are  given  on  page  761 
will  enable  an  experienced  physician  to  determine  the  real  condition  of 
this  important  organ.  If  any  doubt  remains  in  his  mind  he  would  be 
likely  to  call  for  a  personal  examination.     At  ieast  I  should. 

Heart-burn  is  a  symptom  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart 
but  belongs  entirely  to  the  stomach.  The  burning  sensation,  attended 
with  the  feeling  of  constriction,  is  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the  stomach 
of  an  irritating,  sour  secretion,  which  often  rises  to  the  back  of  the  mouth 
and  scalds  the  throat.  It  is  a  symptom  of  dyspepsia,  and  is  merely 
mentioned  here  In  order  to  say  that  it  is  really  a  stomach- burn  nnd  not 
a  heart-bum. 

The  Tobacco  Heart. 

The  tobacco  heart  is  common  enough  to  deserve  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  Tobacco  so  affects  the  nerves  controlling  t^e  heart's 
regular  action  that  in  course  of  time  tlie  regularity  is  lost,  and  in  its 
place  the  subject  has  an  intermittent  action,  shown  by  the  finger  on 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  as  well  as  by  the  ear  at  the  chest.  The  heart  goes 
"steady  by  jerks."  drops  a  Iwut  now  and  then,  or  even  snems  to  quit 
for  a  moment.  This  may  even  be  appreciable  to  the  patient,  and  the 
flret  trouble  that  will  cause  him  to  visit  a  physician.  Not  infrequently 
I  discover  the  intermittency  in  men  who  have  no  sense,  feeling,  or 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  they  have  acquired  ''a  tobacco  heart," 
but  now  and  then  I  have  a  call  from  someone  who  notices  tiie  seeming 
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■tnppage  maA  i»  b  little  sonnjcd  hj  It.  Often  It  will  be  the  only  sytnp- 
loni  tliui  ail  ciiherwiNe  tvell  niuo  Iinh  Io  complain  of.  and  it  may  become 
In  liiin  t'ven  it  source  of  worry.  It  is  indeed  lucky  for  such  a  man  if  it 
worry  lilm  tnough  lo  lead  liim  lo  team  Its  true  nature  and  adopt  the 
oiiiy  remedy,  nliich  ia,  of  course,  the  avoiduucc  of  llie  cause,  i.e.,  the 
iiw  of  tohacco.  When  lobscco  manlfeKtiy  diaordcrH  the  heart's  aclion, 
uh  cridcDccd  by  inlermitleocy  of  pulse,  It  is  also  impairing  the  nutri- 
ilun  and  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  and  paving  the  way  for 
M.-rious  organic  and  pntisihiy  Incurable  change.  It  is  one  of  Nalure'a 
warnings  which  should  not  be  heedlessly  ignored.  When  the  heart 
wobbles  from  tobacco  and  by  ita  distress  pleads  llmt  llic  use  of  tobacco 
lie  discnolitiucd.  It  Is  llmo  lo  quit  for  sure.  The  quilling  will  very 
likely,  for  awhile,  occasion  oilier  symptoms,  hard  lo  bear,  in  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  lo  the  habit,  but  the  Bght  can  be  made  easier  for 
tbuee  who  accept  my  aid  in  helping  Ihcni  to  make  il.  The  opium-eater 
can  be  materially  aided  by  a  physician  in  the  struggle  to  wean  himself 
from  Ihnt  powerful  narcotic,  and  the  slave  of  tobacco  can  more  easily 
free  himself  from  the  use  of  the  poisonous  weed  by  the  aid  of  remedies 
suited  to  hia  temperament  and  idiosyuciasles. 

Angina  Pectoris. 
This  !s  I  phrase  ol  very  serious  Import,  or  of  very  little  according 
to  the  Dalurc  of  the  caw.  It  has  been  applied  In  many  cases  of  neural- 
gia of  the  heart,  aud  In  some  cases  lo  indijEesllon.  Dyspepsia  can  at 
times  give  rise  to  very  severe  distress  over  Iliu  region  of  the  heart,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  tliut  dlslrcsB  ever  quite  equals  that  arising  from  the 
(ondllion  for  which  we  ought  to  reserve  the  name  of  Angina  Pectoris. 
Neuralgias  about  Ihe  lungs  snd  heart  may  be  as  Eudden  and  severe  as 
any  where  else,  but  neuralgia  is  less  extensive  than  true  angina.  This 
genuine  distress  of  the  heart  Itself  arises  from  Impaired  nutriUon  of 
Ihc  organ.  The  first  great  blood-vessel  leaving  the  heart  Is  called  the 
aorlH.  and  its  first  and  smallest  branches  arc  the  lillle  arteries  wbicb 
branch  out  over  and  into  the  muscles  of  the  heart  itself  to  supply  them 
with  nourishiiicnt.  It  is  possible  fa  various  ways  for  these  coronary 
arteries  (see  Fig.  144,  letter  i>,  lo  become  interfered  with  so  as  lo  lessen 
Ihe  blood  supplies  to  the  heart  Itself,  practically  causing  lis  slow  star- 
vation. Somclimea  the  lillle  srlerlea  become  dense,  hard,  or  ossiBed, 
and  sometimes  Ihe  substance  of  Iheliearl  ahows  fatty  degeneralioa  from 
mal  DUtrilioD.  Such  a  heart  is  neci'ssarily  a  weak  one,  and  uo  wonder  if 
occasionally  il  goes  Inlo  spasms  through  incapacity  to  bear  lis  never- 
ending  drudgery.  Attacks  of  angina  arc  Inieusely  painful,  and  with 
them  comes  a  sense  of  utter  powerlessnuss.  fear,  and  dread.  An  attack 
may  last  but  a  few  seconds,  or  a  few  minutes,  or  for  many  hours.  The 
pailent  becomes  |ia1e  and  bvlil  around  the  mouth,  with  a  cold  persplr- 
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ation  upon  the  forebead.  The  pulse  is  irregular,  small,  and  weak,  or 
bometimes  not  affected  at  all.  These  painful  spasms  generally  follow 
some  exertion  or  exposure  to  cold.  They  may  be  brouglit  on  through 
indigestion  or  constipation.  Dr.  W.  S.  Connery  gives  an  excellent 
description  of  the  characteristic  pain  of  this  affliction  : 

"  The  pain  differs  in  character  and  situation  and  in  intensity  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  Some  sufferers  will  say  that  it  is  indescribable  ;  nothing 
in  their  previous  experience  suggests  even  a  comparison.  Others  speak 
of  tlie  pain  as  a  severe  cramp  in  the  heart,  or  as  if  the  heart  were 
gripped  by  an  iron  claw  ;  while  pain  of  a  sliooting  neuralgic  character, 
sometimes  intermittent,  sometimes  persistent,  seems  to  radiate  from  the 
chest  to  the  left  shoulder,  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  the  forearm,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  Occasionally  there  is  a  sensation  as  of 
the  wrist  being  grasped  so  tightly  as  to  cause  pain.  With  the  pain  in 
the  heart  there  may  bo  pain  down  both  arms  or  shooting  up  into  the  left 
side  of  the  neck,  very  rarely  in  the  right  arm  only.  Occasionally  the 
pain  may  be  felt  first  in  the  arm  and  seem  to  travel  up  to  the  chest,  or 
may  come  in  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  as  a  kind  of  warning  of  an  attack. 
Another  description  of  the  i)ain  is  that  it  feels  as  if  the  sternum  (breast- 
bone) were  being  crushed  back  to  the  spine,  or,  again,  ns  it  the  whole 
chest  were  being  held  in  a  vice.  In  other  coses  the  pain  is  compared 
to  a  bar  of  iron  across  the  upper  part  of  the  chest ;  in  others,  again, 
to  a  ton  weight  upon  tlie  lower  part  of  the  chest."  It  was  such  a 
spasm  tliat ended  the  life  of  that  great  hear te<l  and  b{g*brained  rep- 
resentative Americau,  Colouel  K.  O.  Ingersoll,  in  July,  18d9.  This 
is  the  one  organic  disease  of  the  heart  which  causes  sensation  of  dread, 
and  which  there  is  reason  to  dread,  but  those  who  were  close  to  the 
Colonel  near  the  last  years  of  his  life  know  that  he  bore  his  sufferings 
bravely  and  exhibited  no  fear  of  the  inevitable  outcome.  He  died  in  the 
effort  not  to  be  treate<l  as  an  invalid.  In  this  and  in  any  other  real  heart 
disease  life  can  only  be  i)rolonged  by  treating  one's  self  as  an  invalid. 
So  the  Colonel  was  more  brave  than  wise,  if  he  knew  or  appreciated 
his  condition  and  danger. 

Diseases  of  Blood -Vessels. 

The  blood-vessels  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart,  branch- 
ing off  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  are  called  arteries  until  they  run  off  into 
the  smallest  channels,  and  these  are  called  capillaries.  The  arteries 
have  three  coats,  like  some  rubber  tube  or  hose,  an  outer  firm,  fibrous 
tubing,  a  middle  muscular  elastic  layer,  and  a  glazed  inner  surface. 
The  most  uncommon  change  in  disease  is  one  which  belongs  mainly  to 
ndTanced  life,  called  sclerosis  or  hardening.  The  tube  loses  some  of 
its  elasticity  and  becomes  hard  and  stiff  through  partial  ossification. 
This  leads  to  various  infiimities  of  old  age. 
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WritlDg  of  th^  degenerated  tissue-changes  which  occur  as  old  age 
comes  on.  or  of  •*  Senility,"  Dr.  T.  W.  Higgins,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  New  York  Medical  Association,  said  :  "  Old  age  is  not  a  question  of 
years  ;  it  is  not  determined  by  the  grayness  of  the  hair  alcne,  nor  will 
it  do  to  measure  it  by  the  feel  of  the  temporal  artery.  Cazali's  state- 
ment that  '  a  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries '  is  too  short  a  phrase  to  con- 
tain the  whole  truth  of  so  large  a  theme.  Yet  it  is  In  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels  that  the  most  iniix)rtant  though  the  less  striking 
changes  take  place.  Do  Menge  examined  five  hundred  senile  cases 
microscopically,  and  found  such  changes  in  all.  At  first,  these  changes 
are  slight ;  but  s<x)n  in  the  cells  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  minute  blood- 
vessels, apparently  from  the  irritation  of  some  peccant  material  in  the 
bloml  circulating  through  them,  a  degeneration  of  the  normal  serous  to 
fibrous  and  fatty  cells  takes  place.  An  extension  of  the  same  process 
to  the  muscular  coat  follows,  with  the  resulting  thickening  of  the  wall, 
diminution  of  the  calibre,  and  hindrance  to  the  normal  blood-supply. 
A  rich  train  of  the  manifestations  of  senility  originates  from  this  factor. 
Atrophy  and  softening  of  the  brain  from  lessened  blood-supply,  apo- 
plexy from  a  broken  weak  vessel,  and  gangrene  of  the  extremities  arise 
in  this  way.  Another  sequel  is  weakness  of  muscle,  which  gives  rise  to 
such  diverse  symptoms  as  presbyopia  ;  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  ;  dilatation  of  the  hollow  organs,  as  the  stomach  and 
bladder  ;  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  with  constipation  and  all  its  chain  of 
evils. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  the  pathology  of  chronic  alcoholism 
presents  an  almost  identical  chain  of  lesions.  The  acute  obsenration 
that  '  for  tlie  alcoholic  the  years  count  double  and  triple '  would  indi- 
cate that  the  effects  of  old  age  and  of  alcohol  on  the  system  were  the 
same,  and  each  iutcnsiUcd  the  other. 

"One  is  certainly  justified  in  asking  this  apparently  absurd  question, 
can  it  be  true  that  the  microscopic  changes  found  iu  old  age  are  identical 
with  those  produced  by  alcohol,  the  toxin  of  syphilis,  or  the  products 
of  defective  nutrition  in  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  subject?  The  tcnn 
toxin  of  old  age  sounds  ridiculous,  but,  after  reading  Bouchard*s  mono- 
graph on  auto  intoxication,  it  appears  slightly  less  so.  If  in  the  normal 
organism  sufficient  toxins  are  daily  elaborated  to  cause  death  if  not 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  and  liver  and  lungs  and  skin,  it  becomes 
comprehensible  how  the  system  may  become  clogged  by  the  ashes  of 
its  own  fires." 

Aneurism. 

Another  form  of  disease  consists  in  a  local  softening,  weakening, 
and  expansion  of  a  blood-tube.  This  gives  rise  to  a  change  in  shape,  as 
illustrated  in  several  forms  in  Fig.  149.    One  may  often  have  a  chaQce 
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lo  see  simitar  v^»k  poinU  developed  In  &  rubber  tubing  of  the  horn  of 
a  Are  compajif.  The  hose  can  be  saved  for  awhile  bj  buidaging  od 
Ihe  outside,  In  tUo  human  arteries  Nature  ftomelimca  endeavors  lo  repair, 
with  more  or  less  succera,  the  weak  epol  by  a  new  deposit  in  tlic  inside. 
These  ealarg«ineiii«  of  an  artery  produced  by  Ihe  pressure  of  the  blood 
wllhin  are  railed  aneurisma.  Tlicy 
may  occuroo  (lie  largest  artery,  Ihe 
niiriB.  not  far  from  the  heart,  or  on 
iirtcries  of  lesser  sIm  in  various 
jmrls  of  Ibe  body.  When  tlicy  oecur 
•in  iirtrries  on  the  extremities  Ibcre 
are  methods  of  surgical  Irentroent 
H'hieh  cure,  but  aneurism  in  the 
fhest  or  abdomen  are  beyond  Ibc 
reach  of  surgery,  and  there  is  sel- 
itiim  much  hope  by  medical  treat- 
mpnl.  Yel  it  is  forluoalo  when  an 
rarly  diagnosis  can  be  made  and  the 
jmllent  wsmrd  lo  take  life  easy. 
8u(h  things  are  apt  to  occur  when 
mfn  altcmpl  tu  do  work  for  which 
tliey  are  uofilted  ;  they  result  from 
straluing.  The  symptoms  are  some- 
limes  ol»cure,  but  the  presence  of 
an  aneurism  is  apt  lo  be  known  by 
Ihe  pulsating  tumor  causing  uncom- 
foriable  prcssureon  neighboring 
parts.  The  tendency  Is  10  a  pro- 
gressive enlargement  and  ihinnlng, 
until  death  occurs  by  rupture.  Bui 
sometimes  Nature  long  delays  this 
flnalily  by  sending  new  tissue  to 
strengthen  the  weakened  part  or 
by  forming  n  clot  In  a  «ac-like 
aneurism  and  closing  !t  up.  I  once 
treated  a  case  of  aneurism  o(  Ihe 
aorU  of  a  man  who  suffered  much 
distresa  until  be  took  my  advice  and  treatment  and  was  seemingly 
cured,  probably  by  ao  enriching  his  blood  while  maintaining  a  quiet  life 
IbatTIature  was  somehow  enabled  to  patch  up  the  breach.  I  say 
somehow,  because  Nature  has  more  than  one  way  of  repair  insuchcoaea 
when  she  has  the  right  material  and  blood  wllh  which  to  make  the 
repslre.  The  one  Uting  easentlal  for  safety  in  all  eucli  cases,  is  aTOId- 
ance  of  sitain. 
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Apoplexy. 

This  cannot  properly  lie  cliiflscii  ax  r  chronic  dUeaw,  but  Ihe 
causes  Ihat  lend  lo  il  may  be  of  a  ilironic  nalure.  Minnie  aneurisniB 
occur  on  Btnall  nrlerics  in  Uie  liniin,  vLelblc  only  by  lliu  aid  of  a  mftgni- 
fying-glasH,  nnd  somellmcgeo  frequent  sa  lo  remind  one  of  llie  bcadaon 
ABtiing.  Tlie  nijiliireor  a  litllo  ancuHsm  beru  h  Itie  cuusc  of  moat 
apoplnrlic  atrotca  rolluwcd  by  jiaralysls.  In  cUicr  cnscB  wlicn  apo- 
plexy may  be  duo  lo  Ibe  blockading  of^lio  nrlcry  in  Ibu  brain  by  a 
liltie  grunulo  wliich  bas  l>een  wasbcd  away  from  Ihu  vulvca  o(  llic 
livarl.  Ibe  growlli  of  siicb  fibroua  particles  being  ono  reanll  of  liio 
TOUglicniDg  processes  of  InflammalioD  already  descril>ed  an  one  origin 
of  bean  disease.  I  Iiavc  aaiil  tbat  tlio  iudammaibn  of  tbc  lieart's 
lining  membrane  was  due  to  scrofulous  or  rlicumntlc  impurities  of  tliQ 
blcmd,  and  so,  loo,  are  llicac  i\'cal(  spots  in  ilje  arteries,  giving  rteo  to 
aneurisms,  large  or  hmalt.  Probably  liie  1>cginnli)g  is  some  little 
erosion  or  spoi  of  softening  similar  lo  an  ulcer  on  Ibo  sit  in  arising  from 
blood  disorder.  It  Is  evident  tlial  one  is  fortunalo  to  bava  blood  tin- 
purities  break  out  ralber  tlian  break  in.  and  it  Is  equally  clear  Ibnt  tbo 
best  way  lo  aviiid  disease  of  the  circululory  system  Is  to  keep  oav'a 
blood  clean,  One  may  be  able  to  l>ear  occasional  attacks  of  rlicumallsm 
with  lortitude  or  get  along  with  pretty  constant  rumbling  palus  ai>out 
the  JolntH,  but  ono  should  not  be  content  lo  put  Up  wllh  such  loBrmillci 
iDdeflnltely  nben  appreciating  ibe  fact  tiial  this  state  of  blood  nmy  bo 
rotting  out  Ibe  blood-vessels  and  preparing  Iho  way  for  sudden  break 
down  or  prolonged  cnfecbiemenl.  Tbo  policy  of  a  stllch  Id  tiiiio  wlicu 
Ihe  liiboil  becomes  impure  may  prevent  more  than  nlnu  klndu  of  cbronio 
and  obstinule  diseases. 

Wlicn  one  of  Ihe  minute  aneurisms  bursts  and  the  blood  is  allowed 
lo  flow  out  of  its  proper  channel  and  press  upon  Iho  substance  of  liie 
lirain.  tbcro  will  be  for  a  lijiio  loss  of  consciousness,  and  if  the  stroke 
bo  not  fatal,  some  part  of  Ihe  body — sometimes  one  wholo  side — will  be 
paralyzed  for  many  weeks  or  months.  The  cure  for  this  paralysif 
comes  about  through  the  gradual  re-absorption  of  a.  clot  of  blood,  and 
then  all  goes  fairly  well  unless  another  llitlo  bulb  on  a  blood-tube 
bunt*.  The  occurrence  of  one  stroke  of  apoplexy  ahould  be  caution 
enough  that  it  la  time  to  lead  an  easy  life,  aroid  stress,  mental  or 
physical,  and  also  to  make  an  effort  to  Improve  the  general  health  as  far 
as  possible.  Any  inactivity  of  vital  functions,  any  retention  of  waste 
matters,  favors  the  recurrence  of  another  stroke  ;  whereas,  good  clean 
blood  may  for  a  long  limn  ward  off  more  breaks.  Among  the  caiues  of 
disease  of  tlic  blood-vessels  deserving  mention  b  ayphllls.  Probably 
no  blood  impurity  Is  responsible  tor  more  damage  of  this  sort,  and  a 
long  flffht  for  the  purlflcatloa  of  the  system  Itom  ibis  scourge  would 
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consequently  these  very 
DstunUly  coalesce  under 
the  laws  of  cLcmicsl  or 
electrical  attraction.  Fig. 
101  will  assist  in  giving  a 
proper  understanding  of 
Ibis  explanation.  Thus 
we  see  how  the  nutritious 
natter  Is  separated  from 
the  iDDUttitious  or  useless. 
Under  the  laws  of  electro- 
chemical attraction,  mar- 
riages take  place  between 
Inanimate  as  well  as  be- 
tween animate  bodies. 
The  pancreatic  fluids 
many  the  nutritious,  and 
the  bile  marries  the  Inou- 
tritlous.  The  fonner  com- 
bination Is  sucked  up  hj 
the  abBorbenU  to  nourish 
the  system,  while  the  lat- 
ter {lasscs  along  down  Into 
the  colon,  where  there  is 
a  sort  of  rendczvoul  for 
fecal  matter.  How  well 
adapted  the  bile  la  to  act 
as  a  consort  must  be  seeo 
when  it  is  remembered 
Ibat  it  is  a  soapy  kind  of 
fluid,  well  calculated  to 
lubricate  the  fteces  and 
make  them  pass  easily 
through  the  Intestbes. 
The  bile,  too,  gl»ea  the 
yellow  color  to  the  fecal 
discharges. 

I  have  never  seen  in  any 
medical  work,  nor  have  I 
ever  heard,  a  philosoph- 
ical description  of  the 
process  of  digestion,  and 
the  separation  of  nutri- 
tious from  ioDuiritlous 


■  dlacrammado  wa7.  a  good 
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matter.  I  prpiumc  tlie  theory  I  hnve  given  will  Iw  new  to  all  my 
readers,  profeuioDsl  as  well  as  noD-profeaalonal  :  but  wliea  the  chemical 
constituenla  of  the  bile  aod  itie  paDcre&llc  fluldi  are  taken  IdIo  con- 
afderalion.  togellier  wilh  lliow  uf  tlio  saliva  and  gaalrlc  juices,  does 
it  not  perfectly  Record  nitli  commoii  sense  F  It  so.  uiid  t  thiok  it  does, 
it  Is  eminently  proper  that  the  pagCB  of  this  book  Hbould  give  birth  lo  il, 
for  tbe  author  of  "  Medical  Common  Sense  "  dpsires  10  make  them  the 
diueminatora  of  origiuat  vicwe,  bearing  the  impress  of  self-evident 
tnitlt. 

Chronic  Affections  of  the  Uver. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  organ  in  the  body,  and  Is  subject  lo  k 
vartoly  of  cUronli;  as  well  as  acu(<v  dUorders.  The  offlre  of  ilie  liver  fi 
to  suck  up  from  the  blood  those  properties  which  nonslitute  bile,  and 
to  send  them  lo  tlie  duodenum  lo  assist  digestion,  aa  explained  In  th« 
foregoing  essay,  and  then  to  the  Intestines  to  lubricate  and  soften  tlie  ex- 
crcmcntitlous  matters,  and  conduct  them  through  the  serpentine  Intes- 
tinal canal. 

The  most  common  derangement  to  which  tbe  Uver  is  subjoct  1* 
torpidity.  This  is  tbe  result  of  nervous  dlsturlunces.  Either  the 
nervous  forcea  are  unequally  distributed  among  the  organit,  or  there  la 
ftn  InsufBcient  HUppIy  of  nervous  vitality  in  the  system.  In  either  case, 
the  liver  lacks  nervous  stimulus,  and  the  organ  may  bo  fiald  to  be  par- 
tially paralyzed.  Grief,  fright,  dissipation,  or  some  bad  habit,  may 
produce  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  ncnroiis  forcm  among  tbe  dif- 
ferent organs  of  the  system,  I  often  meet  with  cases  wherein  tliere  is 
too  great  an  expeadllure  of  nervous  force  upon  the  heart,  producing 
too  rapid  pulastlona  or  palpitation,  while  the  liver  Is  almiist  deprivMl 
of  it.  Other  organs  may  sometimes  receive  an  exceaa  at  the  eapense  of 
the  liver. 

When  nervous  debility  exists,  or  when  tbe  patient  is  uncoDBcloua 
ot  any  such  debility,  and  his  system  does  not  contain  Its  ordinary  sup- 
ply of  nervous  vitality,  with  which  lo  keep  the  various  vital  organs 
active.  Nature,  ever  disposed  to  avoid  greater  evils,  is  apt  to  withdraw 
a  portion  ot  the  nervous  stimuli  from  the  liver.  Why  ?  Because  no 
one  of  the  other  vital  organs  can  be  slighted  with  the  same  impunity. 
Partially  deprive  the  heart  of  the  nervous  forces,  and  Its  pulsation* 
would  become  so  feeble  that  death  would  soon  ensue.  Partially  deprive 
the  diaphragm  and  lungs  of  tbem,  and  re«plrailon  would  become 
dllDcult.  The  patient  would  gradually  die  of  aulTucatlou.  Partiallj 
deprive  the  kidneys  ot  ihem,  and  tbe  secretions  ot  tbe  uriue  would  ba  1 
retarded,  speedily  followed  by  dropsy  or  sometbtngworvc.  DtgcatioB  j 
of  food  in  tbe  stomach  must  go  on,  however  impertoct,  or  the  sysUm 
wsslea  for  the  want  of  nourishment,  and  dcttohs  foree  must-  b«  Hip- 
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plied  Jn  abundance  to  stimulate  the  digestive  process.  In  brief,  the 
partial  withdrawal  of  the  nervous  or  electrical  forces  from  any  other 
vital  organ  than  the  liver  would  be  followed  with  more  dangerous  con- 
sequences. Still,  good  old  dame  Nature,  the  common-sense  nurse,  will 
not  deprive  the  liver  of  its  due  share  of  nervous  stimuli,  without  giving 
notice  at  the  same  time  to  the  invalid.  She  paints  his  face  yellow  with 
the  bile  which  the  liver  fails  to  secrete  from  the  blood.  She  consti- 
pates his  bowels,  and  in  some  cases,  to  urge  him  on  to  give  proper 
attention  to  himself,  afflicts  him  with  a  painful  and  annoying  difficulty 
in  the  rectum  and  anus  called  piles.  While  thus  urging  the  invalid  to 
give  her  means  whereby  to  n^lieve  the  liver,  she  often  gets  insulted 
with  a  dose  of  calomel.  She  "  asks  for  bread  and  gets  a  stone."  But 
she  graciously  pockets  the  insult,  knowing  that  it  is  the  result  of 
ignorance,  and  applies  the  ner\'ous  force,  generated  by  the  contact  of 
the  mercurial  substance  with  the  gastric  juice  or  acid  of  the  stomach, 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  liver.  The  good  old  dame  is  then  pestered 
to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the  niercur}\  and,  in  some  cases,  allows  it  to 
attack  some  musc^Ic,  bone,  or  n(Tvo,  in  order  that  the  pain  resulting 
therefrom  may  drive  th*^  victim  to  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it. 

WHEUK   TORPID   MVRRB  ARE   POUND. 

Although  torpid  livers  are  found  almost  everywhere,  they  are 
more  common  in  the  South  and  newly  settled  West  than  in  any  other 
localities  in  this  country.  I  scarcely  ever  examine  an  invalid  from  the 
South  who  has  not  a  dead  liver.  My  theory  for  this  is,  that  in  tropical 
latitudes,  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  air  by  heat,  less 
oxygen  by  weight  is  inhaled,  and  that  consequently  there  is  not  so 
much  oxygen  or  electricity  imparted  to  the  system,  through  the  medium 
of  the  lungs,  as  in  colder  climates,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  blood  is 
less  decarbonized,  leaving  more  for  the  liver  to  do.  Under  such  a 
climatic  influence  the  system  is  apt  to  become  deficient  in  nervous 
vitality  and  overloaded  with  carbon,  unless  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  good — which  they  are  generally  not— one  of  their  most  common 
errors  being  a  diet  of  excess  of  hog,  hominy,  and  molasses,  all  of  which 
arc  rich  in  carbon.  Keeping  hot  coal  fires  going  all  the  year  roimd,  in 
the  South,  would  be  just  as  sensible. 

Proper  attention  to  diet  and  other  habits  would,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  avert  a  tendency  to  liver  derangements ;  but  our  friends  in  hot 
climates  like  living  up  to  the  Northern  epicurean  standard,  and  not  un- 
frequently  absolutely  exceed  it.  Thus,  an  excess  of  work  is  given  to 
the  liver  by  the  use  of  too  much  carbonaceous  food,  and  less  nervous 
force  Is  supplied  by  respiration  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  labor. 
WhUe,  in  the  extreme  North,  barbarous  epicures  may  glut  their 
etomach9  Tfith  the  blubbers  and  skins  of  whales,  putrid  whales'  tails. 
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ilefiayed  seals,  tfao  entrails  of  the  rjllna.  mixed  wiih  Tiiesh  traio-njlfi, 
elc,  without  serious  const-qiieocos,  thoftc  of  simthpm  Inlituilea  should 
cat  but  little  aninial  Tnod,  and  pnrrirulBrly  avoid  ricli  gntvleo,  ftnil 
oilier  alimeiitH  wliirli  fill  the  syslem  willi  carbon.  "  Greasy  mailers," 
Mjs  a  popular  writer.  "  tliougii  composed  mostly  of  waste,  useless,  and 
excremealitioiis  mal<Tiulii,  wlilch  have  accumulotinl  in  the  cellular 
rrpiiallory  because  llie  process  of  alimentation  was  increased  beyond 
Iljal  of  elimination,  are  not  siHcilj  polmnous.  They  doubtless  contain 
a  very  smatl  quantity,  yel  very  Itupurc  quality,  of  Bubslane«e  converti- 
ble into  nutriment.  But  as  foral  ibcy  are  to  bo  r<'garde<]  a»  n«rt  to 
*VHOU4  btDod  in  groasncBB  and  impurity."  Considering,  then,  that  the 
liver  has  to  fltlet  out  a  great  share  of  this  impure  and  groas  matter,  it 
can  be  readily  seen  why,  at  leant,  those  living  iu  climates  predisposing 
Ihem  to  inactive  livers,  should  not  eat  such  food.  Instead  of  being 
more  careless  in  Ibeir  diet,  the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries  should 
be  much  more  careful  than  those  living  In  colder  climates,  bo  tlial,  by 
preserving  a  healthy  liver,  this  organ  may  do  part  of  the  work  usually 
given  to  the  lungs.  Where  the  air  is  expanded  by  heat,  aac|  conse- 
quently less  oxygen  by  weight  inhaled  at  each  inspiration,  there  is  need 
for  this.  In  unborn  infants,  who  are  entirely  shut  oirt  from  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  tbe  liver  lias  to  do  the  work  of  the  lungs  in  decarbonizing 
the  blood,  but  Nature  provides  for  this  necessity  by  making  the  liver 
larger  than  all  the  internal  viscera,  and  still  btrger  in  proportion  in 
utero  life.  After  birth,  when  the  lungs  iK^gin  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, this  relative  disproportion  is  modiflcl,  and  it  then  bebooves  (be 
more  developed  being  to  keep  both  organs  In  a  healthful  state. 

People  living  under  a  soutbem  sun  can  do  this  with  care  and  the 
exercise  of  a  little  self-denial.  Their  food  should  be  nulritlous  rather 
than  stimulating.  Gluttony  and  dissipation  above  all  things  Bhould  bo 
rigidly  avoided.  Remember  that  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  may  paint 
the  complexiou  brown,  while  every  orgon  is  faithfully  performing  its 
functions,  but  that  when  old  dame  Nature  brings  in  a  tint  of  yeltuw, 
Ibe  liver  has  failed  in  the  [icrfonnanco  of  its  duty. 

WBT   THE   IJBOHO   IS  MORE    KHDrHIKO    1!4    TQB  TROPICS. 

What  I  bavc  just  said  regarding  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  tropics  on  Ihc  liver.  Is  applicable  to  the  Caucasian  rather  than  to 
Uic  Ethiopian  race.  Old  dome  Nature  has  done  all  things  well,  acul 
those  who  were  especially  muilo  to  breathe  the  scorched  air  of  tropical 
cUmcs  have  broader  nostrils  and  greater  ilepth  and  breadth  of  the 
respiratory  siiiiaratus  (see  Fig.  IM),  so  that  Ihcy  may  inhale  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  hcat-exponded  atnuiaphere  at  each  Inspiration  than  can 
the  Caucasian  (sec  Pig,  ISg),  with  his  compressed  nostrils  and  Ices 
capacious  throat  and   lungs.     The  liver,  too,  of  the  negro,  is  propor- 
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tlooatelj  larger,  while  his  nervous  Ejrtem  Aoen  not  possess  that  acute 
KDBltlveacss  and  liabilltj  to  dUordet  which  characterize  the  6aelj  or- 
ganized nervous  struclure  of  the  wbtlc  man.  Nor  docs  lie  seem  to  re- 
quire BO  much  nervous  stimulus  lo  carry  on  Ills  eluggisli  physical  nuchtn- 
cry.  Our  sahle  Iirother  is  almost  a.  stranger  to  nervous  diseases.  He 
BomttlmeB  baa  liver  derangements  arieiug  from  vascular  impurities, 
but  even  then  be  gets  oft  with  comparatively  little  suffering,  for  Ibe 
TcasoD  that  Itis  excretory  pores  are  as  much  more  open  than  those  of 
bb  white  neighbor,  as  the  texture  of  bis  skin  Is  coarser.  Hence,  tbe 
odorous  effluvia  which  proverbially  emanate  from  the  skin  of  the  un- 
adultemted  oegro.  In  perfect  health,  the  excretions  o(  his  skin  greatly 
relieve  the  depurating  labors  of  bis  liver,  and  when  hepatic  difficulties 
do  overtake  bim.  the  amount  of  the 
excretions  Is  considerably  increased, 
uolcBs  the   pores  are   simultaneously 

The  phydcal  organization  of  the 
Ethiopian  also  better  enables  him  to 
witbatand  the  dileterious  Influences  of 
bad  air  In  malarious  districts  It  has 
been  found  that  the  hanging  of  wet 
blankets  or  sheets  at  the  open  windows 
In  malarious  regions  greatly  purifies 
the  air  which  enters  an  apartment. 
This  is  bcuiuse  nater  Is  a  disinfectant, 
rendered  so  by  its  disposition  to  take  up 
«Bi  ETaiopiAN.  poisonous  gases.     Well,  now,  the  negro 

h*s  as  good  protectors  as  wet  blankets  or  ahcels  at  his  mouth  and  nusal 
passages.  The  red  lining  of  the  lips  and  noslrila  in  health  is  always 
moist,  as  all  know.  Hence,  the  large  lips  and  nostrils  with  which  he 
Is  provided,  with  their  large  surfaces  of  the  moist  red  lining  or  mucous 
membrane,  serve  as  disinfectant  ])roiectors,  such  as  tbe  Caucasian, 
with  his  thin  lips  anil  compressed  nostrils,  does  not  possess.  And  the 
rule  may  be  put  down  as  invariable,  that  those  persons,  black  or  white, 
who  have  tbe  thickest  and  widest  lips,  and  the  largest  and  broadest 
nostrils,  can  the  best  endure  tbe  depressing  ttliuospbere  of  malarious 
tropics. 


Disturbances  in  the  purity  and  tonicity  of  the  air,  are  what  prc- 
dbpoee  the  people  of  new  countries  to  torpid  livers.  Tbe  miasmatie 
emanations  from  tbe  soil  of  a  country  recently  cleared  of  Its  timber  and 
shrubbery,  greatly  adulterate  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  induce 
those  nervous  disturbances  which  are  so  apt  to  leave  tbe  liver  without 
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sufflcieot  nervous  stimuli.  People  Hving  on  new  and  uaimproveil 
fftrma  are  fammm  for  torpiil  liveri.  Nearly  all  of  tliem  are  euvelopnl 
Id  Baltow  Hkios  ;  ami  in  those  prcwatlDg  ihemselvvs  to  mc  for  miMlleal 
eiamiDalioD.  I  usimlly  flml  the  Hver  nerintiHly  Involved,  whatever 
other  complications  may  exist.  Even  the  livers  of  l>pcf  cattle  driven 
here  from  (itch  qusricni  and  slaughtered  for  our  markei,  an:  mIiIodi 
free  from  disease. 

It  may  not  be  powibic,  therefore,  for  the  pioneers  of  new  countries 
Id  entirely  escape  hepatic  or  liver  complaints :  but  It  is  ncvertheleu 
tnic  thut  Bucli  difflfullies  are  more  prevalent  among  lliem  than  would 
be  Iho  case  If  proper  regard  were  paid  to  hygienic  laws.  Western 
farmers  are  praverbially  great  porb-catera,  aad  pork-eating  overload* 
the  blood  with  carbon,  and  gives  y^  ^^ 

the  liver  loo  much  work  to  do. 
Nor  are  farmers  alone  addicted  to 
the  use  of  fllihy  swine's  fleah.  The 
denizens  of  Wcatem  cities  glut 
tbeir  Btomnch«  with  spore-ribs  and 
Musagei.  Thii  fanners  usually 
carry  more  healthy  countenancea 
than  citlieos,  because  their  physical 
eierciscs  arc  better  calculated  in 
dispose  of  (he  exccsa  of  waste  and 
Impure  matter  by  persplrailou, 
There  U  another  reason  why  citl- 
sens  wear  a  more  sallow  skin  than 
the  Industrious  farmer,  which  Is, 
the  vice  Id  all  cities  of  turning  night  Inlo  day,  while  farming  ciim- 
mtmltles,  exhausted  with  physl<«l  lalior.  rcilro  early.  A  Western  ciil- 
xen  supposes  he  can  expose  himself  to  night-air  with  do  greater  tujury 
than  the  tndwelter  of  the  old  Eastern  cities  receives  who  does  the  aamu 
foolish  thing.  This  Is  an  error.  Miasmatic  vapors,  m  before  remarked, 
■re  more  excessive  In  new  elites,  and  at  nigbl-timo  they  mingle  more 
freely  wllh  the  lower  strata  of  air.  Tlien,  too,  vegetation  which,  dur- 
bg  Ihg  day,  takes  up  carbon  and  gives  off  oxygen,  reverses  this  pro- 
cess at  night,  BO  that  carbonic  gases  are  its  nocturnal  exhalations. 

Here,  then,  we  M>e  why  our  Western  neighbors  cannot  imitate  the 
Ticesof  ourlCasleru  metropulilans  without  sufTc ring  a  severer  penalty 
by  bringing  uiK>n  themselves  greater  dcraagcmenis  of  the  nervous  har- 
mony and  biliary  system,  To  avoid  these  derangements  they  should 
BOt  indulge,  excessively,  in  carbonaceous  foot!  and  drink  ;  they  should 
retire  evly,  tclecl  for  alee  ping- rooms  thoitc  apartments  most  elevalod 
from  the  gmiiod,  in  order  lo  get  beyond  the  minsmallc  gases  which 
Jhorer  near  tbc  ciirth's  surfaou  at  night-time  ;  open  tin;  windows  for 
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Tentllation,  and  if  the  sleeping-room  be  near  the  ground,  lo  csi^ape  the 
poiaoDOus  vajiorB,  hang  wet  curtaias  before  the  windows,  for  water,  as 
before  reiaarkcd.  i*  aa  excellent  dlEinfccUol.  and  readily  talies  up  dele- 
lerioua  gases.  lu  the  most  unheallliy  localities  it  Is  better  to  ventilalA 
sleeping  aptirtmeols  by  (his  process  lliaa  to  breallie.  over  and  over 
mgata,  the  air  which  has  Ijcen  poisoned  by  the  enhalaiioiiB  from  the 
luogs  and  skin. 

Persons  of  sedcnlarj  habits  in  all  countries  can  see,  from  the  pre- 
ceding BUggestions,  the  neoMsit}-  of  bresthiog  pure  air,  and  plenty  of  il, 


and  observing  correct  dietetic  rules  if  they  would  preserre  healthy  livers 
and  a  skiu  free  from  the  sallow  tint  of  bile. 

Probably  the  nbiquitoua  patent  medicine  almanacs  and  advertise- 
ments are  in  the  main  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  liver  ia  blamed 
for  the  greatest  number  of  human  ills.  A  large  cluss  of  chronic  com- 
plainants find  some  satisfaction  in  the  ready-made  diagnosis,  "  Oh  J  my 
Uver  is  out  of  order,"  and,  though  the  doctors  are  inclined  to  laugh  at 
the  diagnosis,  the  chances  are  that  the  people  arc  more  than  half  right. 
When  we  consider  the  t\te  and  the  numerous  important  functions  of 
the  liver,  and  its  close  relations  with  all  the  vital  organs,  it  would  seem 
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that  If  uiylhiDg  goes  irrong  with  atiy  at  them  the  Mver  must  get  "out 
of  order"  too.  If  il  be  not  deserving  of  nil  that  la  charge)  to  its  tic- 
couQt,  yet  It  is  gcufratly  one  of  the  Uelinquenls;  lint  Id  justice  be  ft 
■aid.  It  Ib  IcRs  tlie  fault  of  the  liver  Ihaa  of  tlie  mKD  who  carries  H,  and 
wbo  puts  impossible  tasks  upon  it.  In  fact  the  liver  does  nobly,  and 
compeusalCB  for  murh  that  other  organs  fail  to  do.  It  not  only  sup' 
plies  bile  to  take  pari  in  the  intt^iinal  digcslivo  processes,  but  it  stands 
as  a  filler  between  the  absorlicnt  veins  of  the  fntcstinea  and  the  general 
blood  circulallon,  rccclviug  all  tbat  has  been  taken  up  hy  them,  work- 
lag  some  over  into  proper  shape  for  use,  holding  some  in  its  storage  for 
a  better  time,  and  eliminating  la  the  bile  those  products  which  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  let  pass.  So  it  is  a  sort  of  rag-sortiT,  ond  a  factory  for  work- 
log  mw  materials  lolo  finer  form  and  elimioating  the  dross.  Digestion 
Is  Dot  half  complclcd  in  the  alimentary  i^snal ;  Ibe  liver  lius  lis  turn, 
and  the  products  of  digestion  get  a  final  clennslng  In  (be  process  of 
OXygenalion  lu  tbe  lungs. 

Tbe  liver  carries  ou  several  important  llaes  of  work— more  than 
can  be  told  here — and  as  yet  pbysiologisis  don't  comprehend  Ihcra  all ; 
but  It  Is  prelty  certain  that  one  of  Its  most  important  functions  U  to  act 
as  a  sentinel  against  poisons  sent  to  it  from  the  inteslioal  absorbents. 
Digestion  is  seldom  perfect,  in  spite  of  the  gastric  Julec  and  numerous 
Other  digestive  fluids,  so  that  considerable  food  undergoes  putrefactive 
change  instead  of  digestion,  and  thus  poisons  develop  which  would  do 
great  barm  if  laken  into  tbe  general  circulation,  but.  being  carried  In 
tbe  portal  vein  lu  the  liver,  they  are  arrested  auil  transformed  or  cast 
out  in  tbe  bile.  If  the  contents  of  tbe  intestines  t>ecome  too  rotten  day 
Kfter  day,  the  extra  work  thrown  on  tbe  liver  muy  lire  it  out,  so  there 
Is  reason  enough  why  it  should  often  become  torpid.  Then,  in  its  weak- 
ened condition,  tbe  poisons  slip  Ibrough  it  i(nd  bring  on  aymptoma  of 
UliouBDess,  feverisbncss,  and  various  depressing  effects  on  the  nervous 
■fstem.  The  ordinsij  symptoms  of  hillousness  arc  dull,  heavy,  drowsy 
feellnga,  even  to  sick  headache,  sallow  or  yellow  stalnud  complexiou, 
tometiraes  approaching  that  of  jaundice,  ycllow<-uatcd  tongue  and 
unpleasant  taste,  tendency  lo  nosc-blceding  or  to  hemorrliulds  (from 
InlerfercDce  with  blnod  circulation  through  a  sluggisb,  congested  liver), 
uid  mental  moods  of  gloomy,  despondent,  and  Irritable  kind.  Locally 
there  may  be  a  sense  of  aching,  heaviness,  or  weight  lu  tlie  right  sidi^. 
A  catarrhal  slate  of  the  blood  is  one  of  the  renulls  of  liver  torpor,  und 
It  is  hardly  possible  lo  check  catarrhal  discharges  anywhere  until  the 
Qver  baa  been  restored  to  prrtty  normal  activity. 

OTBKR   DISBAtRS   UAV    RESULT    KKOH    ABaLRCT  OF  TBE   LIVBB. 

It  is  DOW  being  taught  lluil  when  Huch  diwrderEd  slates  are  pro 
h>Dgi^,  tbey  may  lead  lo  dlabcica  and  Bright"*  disease,  (of  Profewor 
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Bouchard  and  others  have  proved,  by  actual  experiment  on  dogs,  that 
when  portal  blood  is  sent  into  the  general  circulation  without  passing 
through  the  liver  poisonous  symptoms  appear,  consisting  of  fever, 
nephritis  (Bright's  disease),  and  albuminuria.  No  doubt  the  liver  itself 
sufters  and  flinches  when  overloaded  with  poisonous  products  of  imper- 
fect digestion,  and  so  in  course  of  time  its  own  tissue  may  become 
altered  througli  inflammatory  action,  and  what  has  been  a  torpid, 
overworked,  tired,  and  functionally  deranged  liver  becomes  a  hard, 
knotty,  and  contracted  liver,  one  argankally  (Wsofjsica,  and  that  is  called 
cirrhosis.  Its  duties  are  then  more  neglected  than  ever,  the  blood 
takes  on  a  chronic  state  of  self -poisoning,  and  it^  circulation  through 
the  narrowed  blood-vessels  is  so  impeded  that  dropsy  develops,  gener- 
ally abdominal,  and  matters  go  from  bad  to  worse  till  the  end. 

When  the  liver  l>ccomes  irritatctl  enough  to  harden  and  contract 
It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  a  cure,  and,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  take  notice  of 
its  first  signals  of  distress,  and  give  it  a  rest,  or  make  things  as  easy  for 
it  as  possible  by  a  course  of  diet,  abstemiousness,  and  medicines  that 
help  to  make  its  tasks  easier.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  liver's 
functions  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  all  means  that  will  improve  or  per- 
fect the  first  digestion  will  be  of  service  to  a  torpid  or  an  overstrained 
liver.  Further,  since  all  food-products,  good  or  bad,  must  pass  its  in- 
spection and  manipulation,  its  day's  work  can  be  lessened  by  eating 
lightly,  especially  of  concentrated  foods,  such  as  meats,  fats,  and  sweets, 
and  allaying  the  appetite  mainly  with  fruits,  green  stuff,  and  succulent 
vegetables,  with  plenty  of  water  to  flush  the  main  pipe  and  sewer. 

Morbid  appetite  is  one  unfortunate  symptom  of  congested  liver, 
and  ignorance  of  this  fact  is  a  large  factor  in  the  obstinacy  of  liver  and 
digestive  disorders.  It  must  be  held  in  check,  as  all  the  "liver  invig- 
orators  "  ever  devised  cannot  relieve  congestion  when  it  is  not.  The 
reason  why  appetite  is  craving  is  because  the  cells  of  all  parts  of  the 
body  are  not  being  properly  nourished.  The  appetite  is  the  voice  of 
these  cells  calling  impatiently  for  nutrition,  but  overloading  the  stom- 
ach, or  indeed,  taking  a  reasonable  supply  of  food  will  not  satisfy  it  so 
long  as  the  liver  is  not  properly  doing  its  work.  Set  the  liver  right  the 
first  thing,  then  food  can  be  properly  utilized  and  the  incessant  cravings 
of  appetite  satisfied. 

Another  unfortunate  symptom  or  effect  of  liver  torpor  is  constipa- 
tion, because  the  bile  is  an  important  clement  for  stimulating  peristaltic 
(muscular,  worm-like)  action  of  the  intestines,  besides  its  saponifying 
effect  on  their  contents,  which  renders  fecal  matter  more  easily  movable. 
Liver  torpor  favors  constipation,  and  constipation  aggravates  liver 
torpor.  Some  say  that  calomel,  long  famous  for  its  supposed  stimula- 
tive effect  on  the  liver,  has  no  effect  on  that  organ,  but  affords  relief 
only  by  Lurrying  the  bile  down  and  out  of  the  intestines. 
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Much  of  the  unwiso  employment  of  mercurial  preparatiooB  bw 
he«D  laid  snide,  but  tlic  relief  of  lilllousDcra  and  constipation  by  calomel 
is  Heemlngi;  so  prompt  and  cfBcient  IbaL  very  likely  it  is  aa  much  mis- 
applied in  lliis  manner  as  ever — possibly  more.  Mercury  is  a  foreign 
body  lo  the  human  Byslcm.  and  can  have  no  rightful  place  in  lis 
economy  in  he«(l)i  or  dlHcnae.  It  is  a  mineral  not  Donnally  found  in 
any  of  Ibe  bodily  lissuea,  but  with  a  peculiar  power  of  amulgsmatiug 
tvllb  them,  nnd  settling  down  as  a  permanent  element,  much  to  Iheir 
discomfort.  It  would  do  far  more  damage  eicept  that  most  of  it  iacaat 
out  with  Ihe  cathartic  effort  of  Nature  to  get  rid  of  It ;  but  when  regu- 
larly UKcd  the  little  that  is  absorbed  of  every  dnitc  accumulates  to  under- 
mine the  constitution,  bh  surely  m  it  sofleoa  and  disintegrates  metals 
wllb  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Even  the  otd-school  practitioners  are 
leumiog  that  there  are  "eclectic  speciflcs"  which  give  as  prompt  relict 
as  mercury,  and  which  may  be  repe"te<l  time  afler  time,  and  employed 
year  afler  year  without  injury.  My  "Vegetable  Anli-Billous  Pills" 
afford  a  combination  of  safe  and  pleasant  pentuadera  of  norma!  fun<;- 
tlon,  that  Is  a  perfect  Bubstllule  for  blue  pill,  suitable  for  all  ages, 
temperaments,  and  climates. 

The  dldiculty  of  separating  liver  and  "stomach  disorders"  In 
diagDosIs  will  also  be  made  evident  in  conaldering  another  way  in 
which  the  liver  suffers  from  its  relations  toils  neighbors.  The  bile- 
duct  (see  Fig.  151,  o  n)  is  a  small  tube  which  conveys  the  bile  to  thd 
duodenum,  or  that  portion  of  Ihe  small  intestine  which  leads  off  from 
the  stomach,  and  in  which  intestinal  digestion  begins.  When  this  part 
suffers  from  inflammation  and  ealorrb,  the  trouble  extends  into  the 
bile-duel,  narrows  the  cRlii>rc,  uud\npcdes  the  Qow  of  bile,  besides 
vitiating  it.  This  diKased  acliou  may  go  so  far  as  to  cause  a  full 
blockade,  a  damming  back  of  bile,  and  jaundice,  with  lis  eharacleristlc 
yellow  slain  of  the  whole  skin.  Except  when  the  liver  becomes  torpid 
and  InetHcient  liecause  of  lack  of  nervous  stimulus,  it  Is  fair  to  suppose 
(hat  It  would  have  the  right  to  ssy  to  its  neighbors,  when  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct,  "You  began  it."  but  when  the  doctor  Is  called  lo 
roprcas  disorder,  he  must  deal  with  all  parts  Involved. 


Bilious  headaches  have  their  origin  in  a  <lerange<I  liver.  How  t,n 
they  produced  T  I  can  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  The  liver  in  health 
extracts  from  the  blijod  certain  properlies  which,  when  collected 
together,  constitute  bile— a  carbonaceous,  soapy  compound  whicli, 
|>outvd  into  the  duodenum,  becomes  one  of  the  agents  of  digestion,  as 
described  in  other  places  in  this  chapter.  When,  therefore,  the  liver 
becomes  so  diseased  as  not  to  do  Ihh,  Iho  blood  becomes  loaded  with 
Ibcfie  bilious  properties,  and  the  dlgcalUiu  becomes  in  n  mc.-i^iirc  Im- 
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paired.  These  Irritating  matters  tn  tlie  blood  visit  the  head  as  nell  aa 
other  portloDB  of  llic  hody,  and  coming  ivilhin  sensihle  contact  with  the 
delicate  Dcires  llierein,  cause  irritations  which  miike  Ihemsclvea  felt  in 
the  fonn  of  aches  ;  and  these  aches  are  aggravated  hj  the  disturbed 
digeelloD  cneuing  from  the  absence  of  the  bilious  prnpenics  froia  the 
lower  Blomach.  The  bile  is  juat  where  it  is  not  wanted.  In  lue  duo- 
denum it  is  uecful  ;  in  the  circulation  it  is  a  miscliief-inslicr  ;  aud  while 
Deglccling  Its  own  business,  it  is  meddling  with  that  of  others  ;  a  result 
not  UDfrequentlj  met  with  when  people  do  nol  attend  to  their  own 

There  is  still  another  way  tn  -which  bilious  headache  of  a  periodical 
kind  maj  be  produced.     In  some  constitutions,  the  accumulation  of 
PiQ   jj^  bite    In    the    circulation    causes 

little  else  hut  drowsiness  or 
heaviness,  until  all  at  once  a 
crisis  arrives,  the  liver  suddenly 
awakens  from  its  inaction,  and 
takes  lip  and  pouis  into  the 
lower  stomach,  bile  In  such  im- 
moderate quantities  as  lo  irritate 
the  duodenum,  causing  it  lo  con- 
tract and  eject  quantities  of  the 
Irritating  fluid  into  Ihc  upper 
slomacli,  where  the  food  is  first 
received  after  passing  the  mouth 
and  the  wsopliagus.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  iutruder  causes  In- 
tuleruble  nausea  or  sickness,  and 
such  a  disturbance  of  the  stom- 
ach nerves,  that  the  nerves  of 
the  hcud  become  Involved,  pro- 
ducing what  is  commonly  called 
sick-hcadaehe,  which  usually 
continues  until  relief  Is  obtained  by  vomiting.  When  the  bile  is  entirely 
removed  from  the  slomsch  by  this  effort,  the  headache  disappears. 
If  in  any  case,  or  at  any  time,  the  duodenum  can  prevent  this  reverse 
action,  and  cany  Ihc  deluge  of  bilious  matter  downward  into  the  intes- 
lines,  bilious  dIarrhjEB,  instead  nf  headache,  takes  place.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  some  persons  subject  lo  sick  headache  are  also  liable  to 
bilious  dlarrhiEa,  and  it  will  be  noticed  in  such  cases  [hat  the  attack  of 
headache  passes  by,  or  presents  itself  very  slightly,  when  the  bilious 
matter  takes  this  course. 

Nearly  all  persons  subject  lo  bilious  headache  have  sallow  com- 
plexkma  derived  from  the  influence  of  the  biIiou«  matter  in  the  circuls- 
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lion,  and  usuallif ,  loo,  they  arp  greatly  annoyed  witli  drowsiDeas  during 
the  day.  and  with  a  predisposition  to  resllrasness  at  nigbt ;  wliHe  liiose 
who  do  drop  nff  In  ulivp  withont  diRlculty  awaken  in  tlie  mornlog  with 
the  rentark,  that  they  linva  slept  too  tiouudly,  and  feci  11  n comfortable 
In  consequence.  Bad  tasting,  bitter  mouth,  also  frequently  eontribiitea 
to  the  dixromrort  of  bilious  people.  beoHuse  the  Llood.  overloaded  with 
hile,  allows  some  of  these  hitter,  neuseous  properties  to  sweat  through 
the  mucous  membrnne  lining  the  mouth  and  stomach,  as  well  as 
llirough  the  cxtemnl  skin  :  and  when  Ihe  roatings  of  the  siomach  are  ^ 
covered  with  this  unwholMome  seeretion,  Ihe  tongue  usuully  preseDts 
a  yeliow,  furred  appearance.  This  internal  bllloua  perspiration  oflcu 
destroys  the  purily  of  Ibe  breitlh,  JiiKt  as  Ihe  external  perspiration  in 
such  eases  renders  the  cfOuviuin  disagreeable ;  but  the  latter  is  not  so 
readily  noticed  because  It  passes  off  more  diffusively  from  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  white  the  former  is  thrown  out  with  each  exhala- 
tion in  a  concentrated  stream  from  the  breathing  passages. 

No  person  need  suffer  TOith  liillous  heaiiacbe.  Because  it  is  not 
regarded  fatal,  many  people  who  pay  thousands  of  dollars  for  fine 
houses,  nirc  furniture,  stimptnous  tables,  anil  other  orcnture  comforts, 
go  Ibrough  life  with  this  discomfort,  which  greatly  disqualifies  theiu  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  things  thpy  provide  so  lavishly  for  the  enlertsiii- 
m«nt  of  Ihemnelvea  and  friends.  If  they  would  sto))  for  a  moment  to 
roOect  upon  it.  Ihey  would  see  how  much  more  they  would  enjoy  were 
they  to  drop  off  a  few  superfluities,  if  necessary,  and  make  an  appro- 
priation for  "intemul  improvements  ;"  for,  n«lw[th»tnnd!ng  all  political 
wrangles  on  this  topic,  t  can  confldently  assure  them  that  in  all  casea  of 
ihto  kind,  it  is  strictly  "constitutional."  A  litlte  attention  to  the  liv-er 
aa  well  aa  the  Uv-vig  would  result  in  greater  comfort  and  happiness 
than  Is  now  enjoyed  by  thousands  in  nil  conditions  of  life. 


When  matters  in  the  region  of  the  liver  have  been  permitted  to  go 
wrong  for  some  time,  it  often  happens  that  gall-stones  are  formed,  and 
their  passage  through  the  slender  duet  fs  allcnded  with  terrific  spas- 
modic pains,  cold  sweats,  and  vomiting — an  attack  of  gall-slone  rnlic — 
and  such  attacks  may  occur  [teriodically  for  years,  unless  corrective 
treatment  be  applied.  Very  large  stones  may  be  forme<l  in  the  gall- 
bladder, and  be  removed  by  cutting  through  the  abdominal  walla. 
The  largest  wo  ever  saw  pictured  was  like  a  small  potato,  two  inchi-s 
long  by  over  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Gall-atones  occur  mostly  in  persons  of  middle  lite,  and  in  women 
more  than  men,  especially  if  prone  lo  obesity.  Indolence,  and  inactivity, 
llie  corset  and  trimming  in  of  the  walsl-linc  can  displace  and  constrict 
the  liver  and  veiy  likely  Impede  free  flow  through  the  gall-ducts,  1 
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this  mistake  may  bavo  much  to  do  with  the  larger  percentage  of  gall' 
stone  cases  among  women  than  among  men,  who  seldom  wear  tight 
bands  about  the  waist.  A  failure  to  drink  enough  water  no  doubt 
favors  increased  viscidity  or  denseness  of  secretions,  and  this  has  been 
suggested  as  another  favoring  cause  of  formation  of  gallstones,  which 
is  due  to  a  process  of  crystallization,  as  when  sugar  crystals  form  in 
syrup.  The  liver  produces  a  pound  of  bile  daily,  and  whether  it  shall 
be  fluid  or  too  viscid  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  water-supply 
taken  into  the  body  in  food  and  drink.  Among  the  means  commonly 
recommended  for  combating  the  gall-stone  tendency  is  the  free  use  of 
moderately  alkaline  (not  limy)  waters,  as  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  and  our  na- 
tive Lithia  waters,  and  of  green  vegetables  and  juicy  fruits,  but  often 
there  are  evidences  of  some  perverse  or  pernicious  derangement  of  diges- 
tive processes  which  requires  systematic,  well-selected  treatment  to  re- 
lieve. Yet  they  sometimes  form  in  young  persons  who  look  the  picture 
of  health  ;  and  without  any  very  evident  cause.  Man}'  gall-stones  may 
jostle  each  other  in  the  gall-bladder,  like  pebbles  on  the  beach,  for  a 
long  while,  without  giving  trouble,  but  nothing  can  produce  more 
sudden  and  severe  illness  (with  possible  danger  to  life)  than  the  descent 
of  a  stone  when  it  starts  to  move  on  from  the  gall-bladder  through  the 
narrower  canal  to  reach  the  outlet  of  the  intestines.  Such  attacks,  if 
severe,  are  apt  to  be  "  characteristic  "  enough  to  make  an  easy  diagnosis 
— severe  and  cutting  pain  in  the  right  side,  with  jaundice  and  vomiting 
— ^but  there  are  cases  of  seeming  indigestion  whose  obstinacy  is  really 
due  to  gall-bladder  disease. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Stevens  thus  writes  of  these  obscure  afflictions  : 
"In  many  of  these  cases  we  can  *  in  the  first  place '  merely  be  sus- 
picious  of  the  existence  of  gall-bladder  disease.  When  one  applies  for 
relief  from  trouble  with  the  stomach  and  gives  a  history  of  having  ap- 
plied for  relief  in  vain  to  many  well-qualified  physicians,  we  may  sus- 
))ect  that  there  is  some  condition  present  apart  from  the  stomach.  If 
the  supposed  signs  of  indigestion  are  independent  of  the  taking  of  food 
into  the  stomach,  our  suspicion  is  strengthened.  But  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  establish  a  diagnosis  of  gall-bladder  disease.  The  suspicion 
of  it  being  aroused,  months  may  elapse  before  anything  is  noticed,  more 
than  simple  distress  in  the  stomach  with  eructations  of  gas.  Stones 
may  be  present  and  yet  cause  no  pain,  or  catarrh  of  the  gall-bladder  of 
low  grade  may  exist  without  either  pain,  tenderness  on  pressure,  or  a 
perceptible  tumor  being  noticed.  If  one  does  not  hastily  jump  at  a 
conclusion,  he  will  sooner  or  later  discover  other  signs  of  the  suspected 
trouble.  There  may  be  a  slight  sallowncss  of  the  skin.  If  it  is  from 
bile,  there  will  be  a  reaction  in  the  urine  upon  the  proper  test,  although 
the  colors  may  be  quite  faint.  There  may  be  periodical  passages  from 
the  dowels  of  strings  of  mucus,  occasionally  of  blood  also. 
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"Just  u  cert&ia  meuiul  emotEoos  maj  CAUse  at  limes  the  inTotuDtary 
svacuation  of  Ihe  rectum  or  urinary  LladUer,  bo  they  niay  give  rise  to  hu 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  gull-hltuliler  ti>  expel  'tis  eontcnts.  This  any 
be  more  or  less  painrul,  or  perhaps  produce  aymptoma  of  diatret»  n> 
aii^ht  tbst  It  is  not  considered  Important  enough  to  refer  to  a  physician, 
1  have  seen  this  alight  distress  fallow  worry  over  business  BHalrs  and 
a,  lawsuit.  In  one  such  case  tlie  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  calcnlua  from  the  bowela  after  a  sharp  attack  of  hepatic  colic. 
In  a  second  case  prolonged  and  severe  distress  was  caused  by  deep  grief 
liver  the  death  of  a  ciiild  at  one  time,  and  at  other  limes  excitement 
produced  a  like  efTc<^l.  In  another  case  hypochondriac  distress  was 
subsequent  to  a  prolonged  111  of  laughter.  The  diagnosis,  strength- 
oneil  by  other  signs,  was  conflrnied  In  this  case  by  cholecysleclomj  (the 
operatloo  by  which  gall-stones  are  removed  by  culling  Ibrougb  tho 
walls  of  the  abdomen  and  into  the  gall-bladder). 

"  Among  the  most  inleresting  symptoms  dependent  upon  the  exist- 
en™  of  gall-bladder  diw-aso  with  which  I  have  met  are  certain  reflex 
symptoms.  In  considering  them  one  should  bear  in  mind  the  exten- 
sive distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  pDcumogastric  nerve  and  the 
sympalhetic.  Among  tho  most  common  of  the  reflex:  disturbances  ia 
palpitation  of  tlie  heart,  Otiicrs  which  I  have  observed  are  pain  in  the 
urinary  bladder,  distress  In  breathing,  and  spasmodic  coughing  spella 
with  loss  of  voice," 

Water  is  a  valuable  solvent,  and  the  free  use  of  it,  as  before  re- 
marked, will  be  found  beneficial.  Just  plain  pure  water  will  answer, 
but  some  of  our  mineral  waters,  as  already  suggested,  will  be  more  ef- 
fective. If  mineral  waters  of  an  alkaline  property  are  not  employed, 
then  those  freest  from  impurity,  like  the  Poland  or  Waukesha  waters, 
may  be  advantageously  used.  Bicarbonatu  of  soda  Is  a  good  household 
remedy  and  usually  near  at  hand,  but  the  proper  thing  to  do  Is  to  flrst 
ascertain  all  the  compllcationa  entering  into  tho  Immediate  trouble,  and 
then  pursui!  for  days,  weeks,  or  months,  such  alterative  t: 
will  cover  itll  the  derangemeuts  existing  in  any  given  1 


Dyspepsia. 

This  h  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  that  aflllct  humanity,  and 
the  suffering  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  greatly  abused  stomach. 
The  brain  at  once  enters  Into  sympathy  with  this  importaut  organ  of 
dlgcsttoD  when  it  Is  disordered.  So  hit  imately  are  the  head  and  stom- 
ach cunnected  Ijy  the  nervous  system  that  mental  disturbances  will  de- 
"troy  apiielilc,  and  urn-st  the  progress  of  dlgmlbii ;  and  digestive  d«- 
ruBgements  will  produce  ilepressiun  of  spirits,  irritability,  bypocbon- 
drla,  uuil  almost  tosauUy, 
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The  immediate  causes  of  dyspepsia,  nearly  everylxxiy  is  familiar 
with.  They  are — rapid,  immoderate,  and  irregular  eating ;  excessive 
drinking  ;  injudicious  drugging ;  tight  dressing  of  the  waist ;  exces- 
sive brain  labor  ;  grief  ;  anxiety  ;  and  jealousy.  Tobacco-chewing,  in 
many  cases,  causes  such  a  waste  of  the  salival  fluids  by  expectoration 
that  the  food  enters  the  stomach  insufficiently  mixed  with  them.  The 
importance  of  the  salivary  fluids  in  performing  the  digestive  function 
is  given  in  the  introductory  matter  of  this  chapter.  The  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  irritates  and  inflames  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  and 
this  leads  to  dyspepsia.  Only  those  who  have  weak  or  feeble  stomachs 
without  irritation,  are  bencfltcd  by  the  use  of  tonics  or  stimulants.  The 
immoderate  use  of  condiments  also  induces  irritation  or  inflammation  of 
the  lining  of  the  stomach.  I  am  often  surprised  beyond  expression  at 
the  test  of  endurance  some  people  put  upon  their  stomachs  in  the  whole- 
sale use  of  pepper,  mustard,  and  horse-radish.  The  amount  of  any  one 
of  these  things  swallowed  at  one  meal  by  some  individuals,  would  draw 
a  blister  in  an  hour  or  two  if  applied  tu  any  external  part  of  their 
persons.  How  the  stomach  manages  to  dispose  of  these  things  without 
getting  burned,  is  a  mystery  to  anybody  who  realizes  how  much  more 
susceptible  the  mucous  membrane  is  to  the  elTccts  of  irritants,  than  is 
the  cuticle.  Hence,  it  is  perceived,  the  immeiliute  causes  of  dyspepsia 
are  as  numerous  as  are  bad  habits.  The  predisposing  and  perpetuating 
causes,  however,  are  what  are  generally  overlooked.     What  are  they  ? 

The  predisposing  and  perpetuating  causes  of  dyspepsia  are,  impure 
blood,  and  derangements  of  the  nervous  system.  When  the  blood  is 
at  fault,  the  lining  of  the  stomach  is  liable  to  an  attack  of  eniption,  or 
irritation,  or  inflammation.  In  this  form  of  dyspepsia  the  invalid 
experiences  pain,  soreness,  gnawing,  burning,  or  other  inflammatory 
symptoms  ;  with  an  empty  feeling,  sourness,  wind,  trembling,  nausea, 
etc.,  at  the  stomach.  Not  all  of  these  symptoms  in  any  one  case,  but 
some  one  or  more  of  them.  When  the  dyspepsia  proceeds  from  nervous 
derangements,  the  symptoms  are  usually :  palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
trembling  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  a  weak  or  all-gone  feeling  at  the 
stomach  ;  while  the  body  appears  attenuated,  and  the  countenance 
pale  ;  the  sleep  disturbed  ;  the  spirits  more  continually  depressed,  and 
the  mental  and  physical  energies  subdue<l. 

Id  either  of  the  foregoing  forms  of  dyspepsia,  the  food  passes 
through  more  of  a  rotting  than  of  a  digesting  process,  and  the  gases 
emanating  from  the  decomposing  mass  cause  acidity  and  flatulence. 
Then  the  nutritious  substances  are  so  contaminated  by  properties  calcu- 
lated to  irritate  or  inflame  the  blood,  that  rotten  apples  would  answer 
about  as  well  for  food  as  sound  vegetables  and  meats  ;  and  they  would 
impart  about  as  much  benefit  to  the  system.  Much  good  food  is  spoiled 
in  the  cooking  of  it,  and  much  by  poor  digestion. 


Eplcurw,  good  f^edi-rs,  or  Ibose  who  are  rtenomlnMeil  "  liigli. 
lirem,"  aeicl  llioac  wlm  have  plenty  of  flesh  on  their  Iwiim,  are  Ihe 
most  lUlik'  10  Ihal  form  of  liyspepsiu  which  is  perpelualiMl  by  blood 
Impiirilic!<.  Impnidi-oi'p  [a  eating  prndiiccN  In,  and  er.nA*  forth  from, 
the  stomach  to  the  vascular  fluids.  Impiiritiea  which  In  time  "fomo 
home  to  roofit."  They  pay  a  visit  lo  their  inaieroal  home,  and  their 
presence  Is  anything  but  ngrecahle ;  for  like  wanton  children,  they 
mark  and  deface  the  walls,  and  turn  everything  topHy-tiirvy.  Some 
unforlunaie  people,  however  liare  this  form  of  dyspepsia,  who  have 
not  been  seemingly  p„   ^^ 

Irregular  tn  their 
habits.  ThU  is  be- 
cause they  cither  in- 
berited  or  con- 
tracted scrofulous 
Impurities  ;  or  took 
Injurious  medi- 
cines, or  were  pols. 
oned  in  some  way. 
These  dyspeptics 
are  lean  or  fleshy 
accord in g  to  their 
temperaments.  I 
have  met  dy spept  Icb 
whose  parents  ou 
one  ride  were  scrof- 
ulous ami,  on  (he 
otter,  pmli»)ioaed 
to  diseased  livers 
and  weak  uomachs 
— a  capital  heredi- 
tary combination  to 
produce  dyspeptic 
progeny.  TheehH- 
dt«n  of  such  parent- 


hertt  wealth. 

Professional  men, 
students,  and  other 
btaln-worker«  are 
moat  liable  to  that 
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form  of  dyspepsia  which  is  perpetuated  hy  nervous  derangements. 
By  too  close  mental  application  they  exhaust  nervous  vitality,  and,  con> 
sequently,  too  little  nervous  stimulus  is  given  to  the  stomach  to  render 
digestion  properly  active.  Dyspepsia  of  this  form  may  also  proceed 
from  nervous  derangements  induced  by  anv  excessive  mental  emotion, 
or  by  marital  excesses,  masturbation,  or  from  diseased  procreative 
organs  of  either  sex,  as  these  affections  invariably  prostrate  the  ner 
vous  energies. 

THE  HORRORS  OP  DYSPEPSIA. 

Dyspepsia,  in  many  cases,  is  perpetuated  by  both  blood  and  ner- 
vous derangements;  or,  in  other  words,  the  blood  of  the  dyspeptic 
being  impure  and  the  nervous  forces  insufficient  or  misapplied,  a  com- 
plicated form  of  the  disease  exists.  Mental  depression  and  irrita- 
bility, If  not  imaginary  horrors,  are  ever  present  when  both  of  these 
constitutional  derangements  form  the  root  of  the  digestive  disturbance. 
"  Physically,"  a  writer  speaking  of  this  class  of  invalids,  remarks,  '*  the 
dyspeptic  has  many  evils  to  contend  with  ;  pain  in  the  chest,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  left  side  and  the  sternum.  The 
muscles  of  the  body  become  weak  and  flabby,  manifesting  soreness  on 
the  least  unusual  exertion,  with  lameness  in  the  limbs,  etc.  There  is 
tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  the  hips,  felt  upon  pressure. 
The  extremities  are  cold  and  rigid ;  the  skin  dry,  rough,  and  pale ; 
hands  and  feet  usually  cold,  are  sometimes  hot  and  burning.  The 
patient  at  times  is  distressed  with  night-sweats,  bad  sleep,  and  worse 
dreams.  He  seems  heir  to  a  thousand  evils,  changing  in  their  nature — 
old  ones  vanishing,  new  ones  appearing.  Some  of  the  most  alarming  to 
the  sufferer  are  palpitation  and  cough.  He  is  troubled  with  vertigo, 
ringing^  and  other  sounds  in  the  ears.  Sometimes  he  hesitates  in  his 
•  peech — has  uncertain  action — is  pleased  with  nothiog — pleases  nobody 
•^has  abundant  occasion  for  regretting  blunders  of  manners  and 
morals.  Moral  power  he  seems  greatly  to  lack  ;  he  has  lost  self-control, 
rollows  this  whim  and  that,  but  never  the  doctor's  prescription  to  the 
end — ^he  cannot  remain  in  the  mood  long  enough.  Hence  the  disease  is 
prolonged,  especially  as  time  is  necessary  to  a  cure.  He  has  no  patience 
for  that,  he  is  so  moody,  so  wavering.  In  a  word,  he  is  only  the 
shadow  of  himself."  This  is  a  very  fair  description  of  the  condition  of 
body  and  mind  in  a  case  of  complicated  dyspepsia.  A  man  or  woman 
80  affected  cannot  be  an  agreeable  companion  I  The  victim  grumbles 
and  fret^  involuntarily,  and  creates  a  domestic  hell  at  his  or  her  own 
flrfadde.  Surrounding  friends  try  to  be  forbearing  and  make  all  due 
allowance  for  the  unfortunate  physical  derangements  of  the  invalid ; 
but  Incidents  will  occur  when  patience  is  strained  almost  to  the  point 
of  breakini^,  when  relatives  and  friends  are  compelled  to  cry  out. 
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"What  next?"  as  the  Uil  pole  hu  been  reputed  to  piclaim  when  ho 
loses  Lis  tail  t 

There  is  still  another  class  of  dyapcptics  who  Buffer  little  except 
rrom  leanoeM,  siiioeptibilily  to  cold,  and  general  lassitucta.  Pcmons 
thus  affected  have  stom&chH  so  jaaclive  that  the  food  might  about  as 
veil  pass  down  outside  as  iDsidc.  A  soup  bath  might  answer  still 
better  I  The  atomocb  is  never  provoked  inlo  making  use  of  what  is 
put  into  it,  and  in  many  cases  the  appetite  of  these  invalids  is  perfectly 
enormous.  Everybody  wonders  wliere  so  much  food  goes  to.  It  seems 
as  If  the  hungry  and  waslcd  system  was  conHtanlly  crying  for  food, 
causing  a  disposition  [o  eat  voraciously,  wLilc  the  stomach  remains  an 
idle  spectator  to  all  timt  is  passing.  It  la  questionable  whether  invalids 
BO  affected  derive  any  nourishment  at  all  from  the  usual  digestive  pro- 
cess. As  the  food  passes  along  the  (esophaguii,  and  through  the  upper 
and  lower  stomach,  and  finally  along  the  crooked  path  of  the  iniosllncs, 
the  raucous  membrane  absurbs  enough  nutriment  to  keep  the  person 
alive  by  the  aid  of  air.  sunlight,  and  social  magnetism,  The  predispos- 
ing and  perpetuating  causes  of  this  form  of  dyspepsia  are,  deficiency  of 
red  corpuscles  in  tlio  blood,  and  lack  of  nervous  vitulity  ;  and  these 
causes  are  aggravated  in  every  case  by  the  very  disease  they  have 
induced. 

There  Is  a  too  general  propensity  to  let  up  on  normal  digestion,  and 
to  look  for  "pre-dlgesieil "  foods  and  artificial  aids  to  digestive  pro- 
cesses, instead  of  trying  to  give  all  digestive  functions  a  fair  and  nor- 
mal amount  of  work.  Of  course  there  is,  loo,  the  tendency  to  overtax 
by  gluttony,  or  excess  of  concentrated  ("  rich  ")  foods,  besides  the  habit 
of  throwing  tlie  duly  of  one  part  on  another,  as  of  swallowing  food 
without  mastication,  seemingly  with  the  Idea  that  the  stomach  has 
teeth,  claws,  or  other  apparatus  for  eomiulnuiing  the  food.  Host  folka 
seem  too  tired  or  hurried  to  work  their  Jaws  and  teeth  an  Nature  la- 
tended,  and  In  this  laxne«s  they  have  even  been  encouraged  by  short- 
aighted  teachers  of  the  physiology  of  digestion. 


IMPORTANCE   0 


r  DioESTioy, 


For  a  long  time  tlio  physiologists,  even  iaSucntlal  writers  of  text- 
books, have  been  In  serious  error  reganling  mouth  digestion  of  starch  and 
the  function  of  ilie  saliva.  Pood,  even  when  sufficiently  masticated,  la 
not  long  held  In  the  mouth,  subject  to  salivary  action,  and  it  was  laugh: 
that  when  it  was  swallowed,  the  acid  secretion  of  the  stomach  at  once 
checked  salivary  digestiou,  and  postponed  further  change  In  starchy 
foods  until  they  could  \m  passed  through  the  stomach  and  take  another 
turn  at  being  digesteil  by  Intestinal  fluids  and  pancrentlc  juice ;  but 
later  Investigation  baa  shown  that  thorough  mixing  uf  food  with  saliva 
counts  for  more  than  the  short  time  of  mouth- mastication,  and  tliat  for 
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awhile  the  saliva  is  very  active  even  after  the  food  has  been  swallowed. 
Not  at  once  is  the  food  mass  rendered  acid  by  gastric  juice,  and  while 
it  is  yet  alkaline  and  neutral,  which  may  be  half  an  hour,  the  saliva,  if 
it  has  been  well  mixed  with  the  food,  ''  gets  in  its  fine  work,"  so  that 
even  eighty -five  per  cent,  of  the  starch  may  be  digested  before  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  forwarded  to  the  small  intestine  to  complete 
the  Job. 

For  this  recent  revelation  of  new  light  on  salivary  digestion  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Kellogg,  editor  of  Modem  Medicine,  and  he  further 
claims  that  saliva  aids  the  f(Kxl  in  "stimulating  glandular  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  stomach  whereby  an  active  and  abundant  supply  of 
gastric  juice  is  produced."  Dr.  Kellogg*s  statements  are  l^ataed  on  over 
4,000  analyses  of  the  contents  of  the  human  stomach  at  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium.  What  he  says  is  well  worth  listening  to,  remembering 
and  acting  upon,  and  to  help  "drive  it  in"  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
and  so  encourage  renewed  activity  of  their  jaws,  more  bites  to  each 
morsel,  longer  lingering  on  its  sweetness  and  thorough  salivation,  we 
quote  from  him  as  follows  : 

"It  is  more  than  probable  that  hasty  mastication  Is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  dyspepsia  in  Americans.  The  gastric  juice  cannot 
act  upon  the  starch  ;  it  c^n  only  act  upon  gluten  and  other  nitrogenous 
elements  of  bread  and  other  cereal  foods  after  these  elements  have  been 
set  free  by  the  action  of  the  saliva  upon  the  starch  which  constitutes 
the  greater  bulk  of  these  food  substanc(;s. 

"This  neglect  of  ma.stication,  and  resulting  salivary  indigestion, 
explains  the  enormous  demand  for  malt  preparations  (we  do  not  refer 
to  beer,  which  is  worthless  as  a  digestive  agent)  which  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  product  of  malt  digestion,  or  maltose, 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  salivary  digestion,  the  action  of  the 
saliva  upon  the  starch  resulting  in  the  production,  not  of  glucose,  as 
was  formerly  supposed,  but  of  maltose. 

"  Another  cause  of  salivary  indigestion  which  we  should  mention 
is  the  abundant  use  of  sweets.  In  order  that  the  saliva  shall  exercise 
its  properties  efficiently,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  act  in  a  suitable 
medium.  A  temperature  of  100*  and  an  alkaline  or  neutral  reaction  are 
necessary  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  saliva  upon 
the  farinaceous  elements  of  food.  A  low  temperature  hinders  this 
ftctlon,  and  acidity  stops  it  altogether.  The  presence  of  a  large  amount 
of  sagar  also  hinders  the  action  of  the  saliva. 

"It  is  thus  evident  that  the  copious  drinking  of  cold  water,  or  the 
taking  of  ice  foods  in  connection  with  meals,  is  a  means  of  producing 
atliTary  indigestion.  The  free  use  of  strong  acids,  such  as  vinegar,  in 
ooimectlon  with  cereal  foods,  is  equally  objectionable.  Nothing  could 
be  mom  abmud  than  the  comb^ ^^ntion  of  strong  acids  with  vegetable 
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n  pickles.  This  1b  probably  Ibo  rcasoD  wbjr  manjr  penons 
And  themselves  unable  to  luo  acid  fnilta  without  fermenlatinn.  Tha 
scidit;  tnaj  be  aulBuieDt  to  DcutraliEe  the  action  of  the  saliva  upon  Ihi) 

"  EvidcDlljT  it  Is  Dot  only  physiologically  absurd  to  add  sugar  to 
fuiuBCCOUa  foods,  sincu  the  startli,  whicli  composes  one-half  the  neiglit 
of  thcBC  foods,  is  all  converted  ioto  sugar  iu  the  process  of  digestion, 
but  the  practice  is  also  highly  Injurious,  since  it  prevents  the  norautl 
MtioD  of  tlic  SHlIva  upon  the  starch." 

This  will  be  iiDWclcome  intetligeocc  lo  children  who  cry  for  sugar 
on  their  bread  and  bullcr.  sad  for  the  odull  who  greatly  rL-lishea  buck- 
wheat cakes  with  mapio  syrup,  sweetened  rice-puddings,  bread-pud- 
dings with  hard  sauce,  and  indeed  all  rich  pastries.  But  it  can  do  no 
barm  U>  understand  the  various  processes  ot  digestion  if  such  kuowl- 
edge  will  lead  to  oven  a  lilUe  more  caution  In  our  habits  of  eating. 
Probably  it  we  had  been  trained  lo  it  from  ciiildbood.  we  should  liko 
our  rarinaceous  foods  quite  as  well  without  the  addition  of  sugar,  or 
other  sweets,  but  with  the  prencnl  generation  it  will  bo  difficult  lo 
greatly  change  the  habits  of  Uic  people.  The  very  tact  that  evctybodjr 
does  not  become  a  dyspeptic  while  using  sweetened  farinaceoua  foods 
would  indicAlc  thnl  there  is  some  saving  process  which  in  a  measure 
neutralizes  the  eSccis  of  tliese  unhygienic  comblaatioDa  noinewhero 
along  the  alimentary  tmcL  II  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that 
this  process  is  not  active  In  the  dlgeslivc  ma<^hlnery  of  those  who  havu 
become  the  victims  of  dysjiepsiR,  and  all  such  pcrsuns  while  suffering 
from  the  disease  would  ito  well  to  proOl  by  the  information  herein  given. 
Tliose  In  robust  health  will  no  doubt  disregard  Dr.  Eellogg's  theory, 
for  they  have  the  digestive  ca|i8city  of  au  ostrich,  and  will  use  all  such 
popubr  dbihes  lu  tiicir  appetites  crave. 

ISTKBTIN*!,    ISDIOKSTION. 

The  preceding  matter  sufficiently  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
Mlivary  digestion  and  iboruugh  masllcalion  which.  It  need  hardly  bo 
Mid,  lake  place  In  the  mouth.  The  next  process  entered  upon  after  Iho 
food  desceniU  to  the  stomach  Is  really  the  least  important  in  the  whold 
btulneas.  It  Is  necessary  to  say  this  distinctly,  if  not  rc|iealedly.  fo 
order  to  correct  the  very  prevalent  and  equally  erroneous  iilia  lliat 
lodigeHtiun  is  mainly  a  *U>raaeh  trouble.  I  have  already  comnientccl 
upon  the  remarkable  capacity  of  the  stomach-membranes  to  bear  a  large 
anorlmcot  of  irritating  substances,  but  one  of  the  somewhat  curious 
erldencea  of  Ita  toughness  la  Ihu  fart  that  this  membrane  itself  secrt-m 
a  Jui<» — the  gnslric  jiiice^ whicli  softens,  digests,  and  dissolves  oilier 
meaty  suhHtani^i's  of  the  same  sort.  In  short,  we  can  digest  cikokvd 
tripe,  prepared  from  tlic  stomach  of  oltter  anlmali,  but  fortuiiatQl; 
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every  stomach  knows  too  much  to  turn  upon  itself  and  digest  its  own 
substance,  except  now  and  then  when  it  dcYclops  an  ulcer  so  different 
from  ordinary  ulcers  as  to  make  it  seem  as  though  it  had  forgotten  it- 
self in  some  spot  and  eaten  a  hole  there.  Examinations,  post-mortem, 
of  persons  who  have  died  with  dyspepsia,  not  necessarily  of  it,  generally 
show  a  much  better  condition  of  the  membranes  of  the  stomach  than  of 
that  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  which  is  joined  to  aud  fo^^)ws  it.  The 
business  of  the  stomach,  its  main  function,  that  of  digestin"  albuminous 
food,  seems  to  be  a  very  important  one,  especially  in  those  \>cople  who 
are  prone  to  live  mainly  upon  meat ;  but  the  small  intestine,  besides  the 
digestive  fluids  secreted  from  its  own  membranes,  received  from  the 
pancreas  a  digestive  fluid  which  has  several  properties  or  ferments. 
One  of  these,  called  trypsin,  docs  with  meaty  foods  what  pepsin  does 
in  the  stomach,  but  this  pancreatic  juice  provides  also  a  ferment  to 
emulsify  or  saponify  fat,  which  means  fitting  it  for  absorption,  and  a 
diastase  for  digesting  starch.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  ought 
not  to  have  been  quite  as  much  surprised  as  we  were  when  we  learned 
that  a  surgeon  of  Zurich  had  so  successfully  removed  the  whole  stom- 
ach of  an  aged  woman  that  she  was  able  to  live  comfortably  without 
it  for  over  a  year.  She  had  cancer  of  the  entire  stomach  at  the  ago  of 
fifty-six,  and  more,  too,  as  the  aincerous  disease  was  disseminated 
through  other  vital  organs.  Her  stomach,  however,  was  so  saturated 
with  cancer  that  she  was  better  without  it  until  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease terminated  life  fourteen  months  after  the  operation.  This  cele- 
brated operation  of  Dr.  Schlatter,  performed  on  Christmas  Day,  1897, 
led  to  other  successful  surgical  ventures.  About  a  year  later,  an  Italian, 
Juan  Patriti,  a  dairyman,  of  San  Mateo  County,  California,  thirty-nine 
years  of  age,  became  an  interesting  specimen  because  he,  too,  lived 
through  the  operation  of  removal  of  the  stomach,  and  a  year  later  still 
it  was  reported  that  he  was  eating  and  keeping  well  on  a  mixed  diet, 
including  such  meats  as  are  generally  supposed  to  be  only  digested  in 
the  stomach.  These  cases  prove  positively  that  the  stomach,  with  its 
digestive  processes,  is  not  indispensable,  and  that  if  we  could  wilfully 
neglect  or  ignore  it,  we  might  suffer  less  from  so  doing  than  from  bolt- 
ing our  food  in  a  way  to  let  it  escape  the  changes  of  mouth  digestion. 
The  pocsibility  of  doing  without  a  stomach  while  still  getting  the  good 
of  meaty  foods  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  their  digestion,  even 
though  not  begun  in  the  stomach,  by  the  aid  of  pepsin,  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  duodenum  by  the  solvent  power  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  The 
pancreas  deserves  to  have  its  picture  taken  for  this  place,  because  it  is 
the  right-hand  man  and  chief  agent  in  the  business  of  intestinal  diges- 
tion, and  we  have  seen  that  this  is  the  one  place  where  all  sorts  of 
digeative  processes  go  on.  It  is  the  indispensable  organ  of  digestion, 
and,  no  doubt,  also  the  seat  of  most  cases  of  dyspepsia.    The  pancreas 
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Itself  is  a  soft  organ  with  which  maDj  consumers  of  animal  food  are 
familiar,  as  it  is  offered  under  the  name  of  sweetbreads  in  the  market. 
It  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  cancerous  disease,  and  no  doubt  it  may 
become,  as  we  say  the  liver  docs,  sluggish  and  inactive.  When  it 
does,  the  symptoms  may  simply  be  those  of  intestinal  indigestion,  due  to 
a  deficiency  of  the  strong  ferments  which  it  ought  to  contribute. 

GOOD  AND  BAD  FEBMENT8. 

A  little  explanation  may  be  called  for  here,  since  the  reader  may 
be  puzzled,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  fermentation  in  the  place  of 
digestion  is  regarded  as  objectionable,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
useful  properties  of  various  digestive  fluids  are  spoken  of  as  ferments. 
All  these  digestive  processes,  ex-  p,^,  ^^ 

cept  the  emulsifying  of  fat,  are  a 
sort  of  fermentation,  but  they  are 
of  the  right  sort,  and  we  prefer  to 
call  them  digestion.  The  last  ver- 
dict of  practical  experimenting  ''""  >*ancrka8 
physiologists  is  that  bacteria  are  and  Its  ducts,  tbrougb  which  the  pan- 
of  great  use  in  normal  digestion,  ^^^^^^  ^"*^"  «***  ^  **»*  daodeniun. 
aiding  its  ferments.  The  Literary  Digeet  of  April  8,  1890,  trans- 
lates from  the  Betue  Scientifique  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Max 
Schottelius,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Freiburg.  His 
investigations  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  microbic  occupants  of  the 
intestinal  canal  play  a  useful  part  in  digestion,  though,  he  also  admits, 
they  may  be  the  cause  of  temporary  derangements  or  chronic  disorders. 
We  may  fairly  assume  that  when  our  own  digestive  fluids  are  of  the 
right  sort  they  arc  aided  by  the  various  and  numerous  low  and  small 
forms  of  life  which  swarm  within  the  alimentary  canni,  but  when  our 
own  secretions  are  not  of  the  right  quality,  or  when  we  impose  upon 
our  digestive  organs  a  mass  of  indigestible  stuff  that  is  too  much  for 
them  to  manage,  then  the  changes  which  go  on  in  this  warm,  moist 
mixture  may  d(»v(?lop  processes  of  fermentation  which  are  more  desenr- 
ing  the  name  of  rot  than  of  digestion. 

With  our  present  understanding  of  how  closely  allied  are  fermenta- 
tion and  digestion,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  have  no  use  for  ** em- 
balmed food."  This  subject  came  to  the  fnmt  during  the  war  with 
Spain  about  Cu])a.  In  the  effort  to  keep  foods  of  various  kinds  from 
spoiling  until  thoy  could  be  transported  where  needed,  chemists 
resorted  to  such  things  as  salicylic  acid,  ]>oric  acid,  and  formalin.  It 
was  claimed  that  these  articles  were  harmless  l)ecause  not  used  in  suffi- 
cient amount  to  cause  any  poisonous  or  injurious  effect,  but  their  use 
is  o])jectic)nable  ]>ecause  just  so  far  as  they  are  effective  in  preserving 
foods  from  fermentation  they  prevent  as  well  the  process  of  digestion. 
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which  is  the  Dcccssaiy  preliminary  of  assimilation.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  protcids  of  milk  containing  formalin  do  not  yield  to  the  diges- 
tive action  of  pepsin  ;  so  an  infant  fed  upon  milk  thus  preserved  would 
starve  for  lack  of  power  to  get  the  good  of  the  riches  locked  up  in  the 
milk.  Just  as  leather  will  not  take  the  place  of  steak,  so  meats,  milk, 
and  other  foods  treated  with  these  chemical  anti- ferments  become  pre- 
served against  digestion  as  well  as  against  fermentation,  and  a  food  that 
cannot  be  digested  is  no  food  at  all. 

Dr.  Hill,  Health  Officer  of  Birmingham,  England,  reported  m  1899 
that  during  three  years*  service  he  found  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  food 
samples  he  examined  to  contain  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or  formic 
aldehyde.  One  would  think  we  already  had  enough  causes  of  indiges- 
tion and  malnutrition  without  intro<iucing  these  new  inventions  of  the 
chemist,  which  preserve  foods  from  digestion  as  well  as  from  decay. 

Some  interesting  facts  about  the  business  of  the  small  intestine  were 
learned  from  the  study  of  a  woman  sixty-two  years  of  age,  who  was 
operated  on  for  strangulated  hernia  by  Pn)fe8sor  Kocher,  in  Berne, 
Switzerland.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  the  small  intestine  away  from  tho 
large  intestine  and  make  what  is  called  an  artificial  anus,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  examine  everything  coming  from  the  small  intestine  at  this 
opening.  It  was  found  that  the  flow  of  material  at  this  point  was  con- 
tinuous, though  less  in  the  night  hours,  and  the  time  required  for  an 
article  of  food  to  pass  through  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  from  two 
to  five  hours,  but  some  things,  green  peas  for  iDStancc,  required  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-three  hours  before  the  last  portion  passed  out 
through  the  artificial  opening.  As  a  rule,  this  matter  was  almost 
odorless,  and  usually  acid.  The  study  of  this  case  further  showed  that 
the  bulk  of  digestible  fmxl-stuiTs  is  digested  and  absorbed  before  reach- 
ing the  large  intestine — probably  eighty-five  per  cent.  It  would  also 
appear  that  all  the  malodorous  and  excretory  business  of  the  intestines 
occurs  in  the  large  gut. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TREATMENT. 

Tliosc  who  have  been  interested  in  this  subject  thus  far  appreciate 
that  the  study  of  digestion  is  not  a  simple  and  easy  one,  and  that  practi- 
cally it  is  a  very  complex  process.  It  naturally  follows  that  one  case 
of  dyspepsia  differs  from  another  to  the  extent  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  indigestion.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  one  remedy  suitable 
for  all  cases  unless  it  be  hygiene.  The  hygiene  of  dyspepsia  means 
making  one's  habits  right,  but  the  reform  necessary  and  helpful  in  one 
case  may  not  be  just  what  is  needed  in  the  next.  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  these  general  rules :  Do  as  near  right  as  you  know  how  ; 
SToki  such  foods  as  you  find  to  be  hurtful ;  simplify  your  diet ;  and 
Snsore  regular  and  sufllcicnt  elimination.     Pr.   T.   Lauder  Brunton 
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wrotr:  "It  would  spom  llial  Ibc  vilul  procMses  we  much  more 
rtoditf  arrested  by  tlic  nrcimiultition  ot  wiuitc  producU  wilhin  Ilie 
org*ne  of  tlic  !>ody  tijnu  Uy  llie  want  of  DulrimcDt  ot  llie  organs  tlicm- 
selvcB."  Hu  compared  vilal  funclioDs  to  proeusu'S  of  couitiuglion,  luiil 
clkimed  Ib&l  piH>pU'  not  only  put  on  loo  iiiiicli  coal,  but  sltowcd  It  to 
get  imotbcrcd  In  ashca,  I  shall  ehorllj  come  to  tbe  coiisiileration  of 
coDRlipatlon,  but  can  well  Kay  right  hero  that  tlic  relief  of  coulipation 
uid  Ihe  atvjiiiring  of  a  liabit  of  regular,  ButBcicnt  evanuatiou  of  tLo 
bowels  is  one  of  the  Brst  moves  for  iLe  relief  of  any  sort  of  indlgejiLioa. 
The  use  of  copious  iajeciiona  of  pure  water  even  to  tbe  c;clciit  of  two, 
three,  or  four  quarts  at  a  time,  inaybcagowl  way  lomalceabef^inoing. 
This  could  be  done  every  other  night  for  a  week  or  two  uatit  all  objec- 
tionable ferments  and  fenuenting  tblngn  have  been  well  cleared  out. 
There  are  cosea  in  which  it  is  well  to  begin  by  thonnighly  clctuuing 
the  atomach  itself,  giving  it  a  thorough  washing  out.  This  Is  quite 
poBsible,  hut  not  aa  easy  and  agreeable  a  Ihtag  to  do  as  we  might  wish. 
It  only  requires  a  funnel  with  a  rubber  tube  five  or  six  feel  long,  and 
plenty  of  warm  water.  About  two  feet  of  this  tutie  must  be  swallowed 
or  pushed  down  the  (esophagus,  and  this  is  a  trick  at  which  some  folks 
gag.  Many  get  used  to  it.  Water  is  easily  poured  into  the  stomach, 
and  then  it  can  be  siphoae<l  out  as  illustrated  on  pugi'S  4T4  and  475. 
This  can  be  repealed  until  the  water  comes  out  pretty  clear.  A  apoon- 
ful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  In  a  quart  of  water  will  expedite  tbe 
cleansing.  Of  course,  the  small  fnlosline,  a  lubo  about  twenty  feet 
long,  cannot  be  reached  and  washed  out.  but  In  Ibe  course  of  a  few 
days  a  good  deal  can  be  done  to  clean  it  by  drinking  freely  of  pure  water 
or  some  moderately  alkaline  mineral  water.  I  would  not  have  tbe 
reader  Infer  that  all  coses  of  dyspepsia  require  such  cleansing  treat- 
meat  aa  I  have  Just  described,  but  there  are  a  good  many  exceedingly 
unclean  stomachs  for  which  it  would  be  very  desirable.  Tbe  pangs 
of  indigestion,  or  the  "  heavy-hearted  "  st«mncli  may  be  relieved  by 
various  simple  cxpcdicots  —  and  again  they  may  not  —  but  they  are 
handy  and  innocent  enough  to  lie  worth  trying.  The  sipping  of  hot 
water  not  only  adds  narmth  and  solvent  power  to  digestion,  but  the 
act  of  sipping  prolwbly  re-acta  through  tbe  nerves,  causing  by  rellui 
action  on  increased  flow  of  the  digestive  fluids  when  they  are  needed  : 
and  chewing-gum  no  doubt  etts  much  the  aame  way.  though,  of  course, 
It  more  dlnvtly  stlniulalea  the  flow  of  salivary  flulib,  which,  even  if 
■supplied  q/fcr  the  food,  niay  be  very  belpful,  as  explaineil  in  previous 
pages. 

AIDS   TO    niORSTION. 

A  maker  ot  pure  vinegar  sends  mo  a  circular  presenting  his  pro- 
duct OS  B  remedy   for  dyspepsia,   recommending  a  tablespoon  ful  la 
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water,  sweetened,  after  each  meal.  I  would  Dot  deny  that  be  haa, 
found  It  useful,  but  whether  It  is  likely  to  be  beneOcial  or  not  must 
depend  upoD  the  kind  of  food  eaten.  I  bavo  already  quoted  veiy 
positive  testimony  from  Dr.  Kellogg,  ahowlng  how  such  an  acid, 
especially  with  sweet  added,  would  be  decidedly  dlaadvanlagoous  after 
a  meal  of  starchy  or  cereal  food  ;  but  If  the  food  ba  mHinly  meat,  an 
Kid  may  work  well  and  aid  the  stomach  digestion.  Ordinary  apple 
Fw.  I5t(.  cider  baa  been  aimilsrly  used 

wfih  good  effect.  In  some 
eases  of  acid- dyspepsia  or 
bcart-bum,  the  use  of  add 
may  be  just  the  thing.  The 
juice  nf  half  a  lemon  or  lime 
in  water,  before  meals  (about 
half  au  hour  before),  affords 
a  nice  clean  acid  tiiat  kills 
out  the  biting,  irritating  acids 
of  unclean  fermentalion. 
My  friend's  vinegar  has  no 
doubt  been  well  employed  In 
such  cases,  too,  but  I  regard 
lemon  or  lime  juice  as  rather 
cleaner  than  the  vinegar. 

On  the  other  band,  there 
are  cases  nliere,  either  for 
temporary  relief  or  bh  a  cura- 
tive measure  for  steady  use, 
nomc  forin  of  alkaline  treat- 
ment Is  more  appropriate 
and  successful  ;  but,  perhaps, 
not  one  remedy  has  been  so 
mucb  used  lo  excess  by  dys- 
peptics as  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  mnny  oases  It  lends,  in  the  long 
run,  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate  the  symptoms  It  at  flriil  relieves.  To 
encourage  dependence  upon  Its  use.  Instead  of  reforming  the  disorders 
that  Invite  the  relief  It  affords,  Is  bad  policy.  Too  much  of  a  good 
thing  may  become  a  very  bad  thing,  and  if  this  remark  had  no  other 
application,  It  would  be  at  least  worth  printing  In  large  letters  In  refer- 
ence to  alkalies  In  dyspepsia. 

The  right  sort  of  exercise  and  the  time  for  It,  Is  often  no  easier  to 
dedde  ttun  whether  acids  or  alkaUes  should  be  prelerrcd.  Our  domes- 
tic animals  certainly  are  quite  disposed,  after  browsing,  to  coil  up  com- 
fortably and  be  codly  quiet,  and  while  this  does  not  prove  the  whole- 
■omeneaa  of  late  and  hearty  dinners  near  the  hour  of  retiring,  a  nap 
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after  lunch  or  a  quiet  siesM  after  it  light  <liDiicr  certalolf  agreei  with 
tnc  digeatloo  as  well  as  tlie  comfort  aud  ilisposiliou  of  many  peraou. 
Somctimet  tlie  taking  of  a  few  tcaxpooiifuls  oF  foo<l  wtieo  restless  will 
promote  sleep,  yd,  I  liave  heard  some  folks  claim  that  they  walk  off 
dyspepsia,  Iiy  long,  vigorous,  |)e<lealriau  exercise  rigbt  after  eating, 
Such  exercise  must  direijtly  stimulate  sluggish  blood -circulation  in 
these  exceptional  cases,  and  inclirettly  favor  secretion  of  digestive 
fluids.  If  not  carried  to  the  point  of  ovcr-fatlgue  ;  but  ou  general  prin- 
ciples I  incline  to  favor  only  a  p^^^  jjj_ 
moderate  activity  soon  after 
eating,  and  the  more  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  day  at  such 
times  as  digestion  of  the  meals 
is  well  advanced.  It  certainly 
is  not  wise,  however,  to  sit 
down  to  a  hearty  dinner  when 
thoroughly  exhausted  and 
"fagged  out,"  from  any  un- 
usual and  fatiguing  exertion. 

Lost,  but  certainly  not  least, 
among  the  non-medicinal 
means  that  may  be  highly 
recommended  for  dyspepsia,  ia 
Kst  by  faRting.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  tliose  who 
are  fiill-bloo<lcd,  and  have 
some  store<]  material  which 
the  system  can  draw  upon. 
Dr.  Tanner  and  others  have 
proved  lliat  long  fast.t  of  fi)rly  siphoning  out  watpr. 

days  need  nut  be  either  fatal  or  harmful  ;  and,  ycl,  some  have  dieil  in 
following  his  cxaiiple,  8".  Iiere,  too,  one  might  make  a  grave  error 
In  getting  too  much  of  a  goo<l  thing,  but  this  is  not  likely.  The  tend- 
ency is  the  other  way.  and  the  man  who  overdoes  fasting  will  be  a  rare 
one  of  strong  will.  The  people  who  net'<l  the  fasting  cure  are  those  of 
weak  will,  who  arc  daily  tempted  to  overliix  their  digestive  organs  hy 
BtufUng  or  by  other  errors  In  diet.  Because  of  defective  assimilation, 
morbid  appetite  1.4  often  a  feature  of  dysp<'psia,  anil  must  be  continually 
fought  off,  for  crowding  llic  stomach  with  food  cannot  r<'lieve  the 
craving  until  the  dlsonler  which  occasions  it  is  removed.  A  limited 
fust  can  be  generally  recommcniled  f[>r  any  dysp<-ptic  patient.  In  some 
cases  a  complete  fast  for  one,  two.  or  three  days,  once  a  month,  la  » 
good  prescription,  using  freely  of  puro  water  nieauwhile  ;  but  even 
this  h  too  heroic  for  many  dyspeptics,  and  the  most  a  doctor  cad  cut 
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them  down  to  1b  s  limited  fut  of  two  meals  n  dajr,  or  half  Itieir  usual 
Bllow&nce  at  eacb  meal,  or  a  long  fast  from  ccrtalo  kinds  of  food  In 
ntilch  they  have  over-indulged.  Flaally,  there  are  cases  nbich  may 
he  tKneflted  by  the  takiug  of  a  verj  litilc  nutrltiouB  food  once  In  tvo 
or  three  hours. 

The  digestibility  of  foods  depends  much  on  ttieir  quality  and  tbe 
mode  of  cooking,  and  also  on  how  and  wbcn  tbey  are  eaten  ;  but  with- 
out going  Into  all  tlicse  complexities,  it  may  be  of  interest,  as  well  as 
useful  Instruction,  lu  give  llie  following  list  of  foods  according  to  their 
Piu.  100.  digestibilEiy,  as  given  by  RartHhom : 

Eahv  of  Digestion  :  Mutton, 
venison,  cidcken,  beef  and  mutlOD 
broths  and  milli ;  fresh  fish,  such 
as  turbot,  sole,  hnddock,  and  oys- 
rs ;  rice,  tapioca,  arrow  root,  as- 
paragus, and  cauliflower  ;  baked 
L   apples,  oranges,  grapes,  and  peaches. 

MoDEnATELV        DiOEBTlULB: 

I  Biif.  lamb,  duck,  snipe,  soups,  and 

eggs  ,   potatoes,   beets,  turnips,  let- 

?,  and  celery  ;  raw  apples,  bread, 

/   puddings,   rhubarb,  ciiocolale,  and 

Baud  to  Digest  :  Pork,  veal, 
hard  boiled  eggs,  salt  meats,  an<I 
sausages  ;  nalt  flsb,  lobater.  herring, 
Baimnn,  and  shrimps  ;  oils,  cheese, 
freih  bread,  pastry,  cakes,  nuts, 
plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  OQions, 
who  fasted  f«r  forty  inyt.  carrots,  parsnips,  and  picklas. 

While  It  has  been  my  aim  to  provide  for  llic  average  reader  about 
M  much  Information  rcgartling  digestion  ns  he  can  mentally  digest  ami 
make  practically  useful  to  himself,  I  shall  not  go  farther  and  attempt 
to  instruct  him  in  the  uxe  of  medicines  for  tlie  cure  of  dyspepsia — oi 
rather  of  dyspepsias.  If  there  were  but  one  kind,  and  a  few  appro- 
priate remedies,  I  should  not  despair  of  advising  every  dyspeptic  how 
to  be  his  or  her  own  doctor  ;  but  1  find  at  present  that  a  great  deal  of 
suffering  Is  kept  up  through  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
tbe  study  of  dyspepsia  is  a  difBcult  one.  and  the  common  incIinatloD  of 
one  dyspeptic  to  think  thai  whatever  has  helped  his  friend  must  also  be 
tbe  right  tbiog  for  hjm.  Even  the  doctom  do  not  always  hit  right  in 
the  aelecUoQ  of  remedies.  For  instance,  I  was  called  upon  by  a  fash- 
tonable  woman  who  had  long  been  a  suScrer  from  dyspepsia,  and  who 
had  had  a  acorc  or  more  of  doctors ;  I  do  not  remember  bow  aaay. 
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le  wanted  Iter  rase  ircalnl  In  sninp  way  wlthmit  medicine.  Slie  Bald, 
emphsiicallj' :  "  Medicine  tan  do  no  good  I  I  bavc  reached  a  Blsge, 
Poclor,  where  I  faDnot  even  retain  any  kiuil  of  mpdicioe  I"  Not 
being  a  Heotal  or  Cliristian  ScicnliHl,  I  round  myself  In  a  pcrplexini; 
poeition,  and  I  Iwgged  of  her  lo  try  medicines  once  more  After  mueU 
urging  Bhe  consenu-d.  I  gave  much  llioughL  lo  tUc  case,  and  taking 
my  time  foril,  carefully  prepared  atoureeof  remtdiea.  They  appeared 
lo  Im:  well  choaen,  for  at  her  next  visit  alie  expressed  the  i-rcatcst  sur 
prise  that  slie  bad  tound  at  last  remedies  tbat  she  could  not  only  retain 
hut  use  with  conscious  b<^nefit.  She  patienily  pursued  the  eolire 
Ireatmcut  recommended,  and  wholly  recovered. 


Constlpatkm. 

To  properly  understand  the  causes  which  may  produce  this  com- 
mon and  troublesome  ditQculty,  it  Is  necessary  lo  know  the  process  hy 
which  the  solid  waste  matters  thrown  from  the  stomach  are  disposed 
of.  It  has  already  been  explained  al  tlie  Iwgitmiog  of  this  chapter  how 
the  liver,  if  active,  supplies  a  sapooaceous  Suid  called  bile  to  mix  with, 
sotten,  and  lubricate  them.  Then,  on  entering  the  Intestines,  there  ts 
a  worm-like  motion,  technically  called  peristaltic  action,  ol  thne  tubes  ; 
or,  In  other  worda,  a  conlniclion  of  the  fibre*  of  the  iDteatlnea  above 
the  matter  to  bo  removed,  which  carries  It  constantly  along.  Then  at 
(tool  tbe  breath  Is  Inhaled  so  as  to  depress  the  diaphragm,  which  pro- 
duces a  pressure  downward  upon  the  lutestines  ;  and  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  contract  so  as  to  produce  pressure  in  front  of  tbcm  ;  and  it  Is 
by  this  process  that  the  residuum  or  the  food  taken  into  the  mouth,  and 
Ihe  ejicrementitious  secretions  of  the  colon  are  cast  out  of  tbe  body.  It 
will  be  interesting  here,  if  lliu  reader  has  not  already  done  s»,  to  turn 
to  Fig.  151,  and  observe  iLe  ronvolullons  of  the  Inleslines,  and  the 
circuitous  route  which  the  Tkccs  are  compelled  lo  purauc  before  leaving 
the  system. 

To  prevent  a  blockade,  and  lo  encourage  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  intestines  :  and,  in  fact,  to  ]iroperly  relieve  tbe  human  machinery 
of  waste  mailers,  every  person  ought  to  have  a  thorough  evacualion  of 
ibe  bowela  at  least  once  a  day.  Some  very  hearty  eaters  may  better 
have  two.  If  the  ttsccs  are  dry,  and  much  straining  is  required  for 
their  expulsion,  even  11  the  bowels  move  regularly  once  a  day,  the 
person  so  affected  may  very  correctly  be  said  to  bo  constipated.  Simply 
this  sluggUh  condition  Is  liable  to  induce  sitIous  derangements,  such  aa 
falling  of  tbe  rectum  and  piles  1  and.  when  the  blood  la  In  a  scrofulouii 
condition.  ditBcult  siooling  may  induce  ulceration,  nosceas.  or  flaiul*. 

The  immediate  cauaea  of  constipation  are  :  e  diacaaed  liver,  by 
which  an  insufficient  supply  of  saponareous  bile  1^  given  to  the  waitq 
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nbatuicea  to  MfteD  nod  lubrlcato  them  ;  rctcDlioa  of  Ihe  fiecM  until 
tbelr  fluldUf  has  been  absorbed  or  evaporated  Id  disagreeablo  gases; 
the  UK  of  food  Ibat  loo  greatly  absorbs  tlie  fluids  ;  the  use  of  astringeDt 
food  or  tncdiciDC  :  the  bsbltunl  use  of  too  concenlrated  nulrltlon— for 
there  tnusl  be  bulk  as  well  as  Irue  aliment ;  over-catlag,  by  which  the 
digestive  apparatus  and  the  (olcstineH  are  unduly  distended  ;  rclaiattoD 
3f  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines,  bo  thai  tlicy  contiacl  feebly; 
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contraction  of  iho  respiratory  c 
gans  by  tight-lacing  or  disease,  M 
that  tbodlapbragm  cannot  be  deeply 
depressed  ;  weakness  or  BsbblEiess 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  codsb- 
quence  of  which  the  bowels  can 
glvo  little  or  no  pressure  to  front; 
and  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of 
the  rectum.  In  which  case  it  has  not 
the  power  to  expel  substaattal  fnces. 
The  predisposing  causes  are  usu- 
ally sedentary  hablts.which  depress 
the  nervous  energy  and  weaken 
those  forces  which  give  activity  to 
the  various  parts  depended  upon 
for  the  energetic  expulsion  of  the 
useless  solid  matters  of  the  system. 
Blood  tni purities  In  many  cases, 
iutercept  the  nervous  forces,  and 
practically  produce  the  same  result 
Everybody  who  has  ever  been 
affected  with  constipation  Is  famil- 
r  tai  Ear  with  many  ol  the  effects  of  the 
I CDK-  crowded,  distended  feeling  ot  thr 
bowels ;  the  drowsiness,  lassitude, 
headache,  and,  In  some  cases,  disagreeable  breath  and  offensive  effluvia. 
But  most  people  arc  not  awara  that  injury  may  tie  inflicted  upon 
tho  procreative  organs  of  both  sexes.  For  this  reason  I  have  had 
dealgned  and  engraved  the  annexed  II  lust  rations.  Figs.  161  and  108. 
The  relative  location  of  the  rectum  and  seminal  vesicles,  ond  prostate 
gland.  Is  given  in  Fig.  161.  In  the  section  marked  A  the  seminal 
mlclca  and  the  prostata  gland  are  exhibited  as  they  appear  when  they 
ore  not  crowded  by  a  constipated  rectum.  The  prostate  gland  Is  that 
bulb-like  formation  Just  over  Ihe  anus  or  mouth  of  the  rectum.  The 
mmtfl  Teslcieii  lie  back  of  the  prostate  gland  between  the  bladder  and 
tectum.  The  location  of  these  vesicles  may  be  itlll  better  understood 
1^  turning  orci  to  Fig.  163.    Now  looli  st  B,  in  Fig.  161  and  see  how. 
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when  the  rectum  is  engorged  wiih  pxcrcmcnlltlons  matlcr,  the  ginnd 
sod  vwiclcB  arc  pressed.  VdIcss  the  person  so  afferted  is  remnrksbly 
Htrong  in  these  purtH  Ih^rc  muxt  inevltatilj  be  an  invDlimlurj  exudiitinn 
of  I)Olh  MtneQ  and  prostatic  fluiil.  Especially  must  this  be  the  case  at 
Btool  when  by  etralDlDg  this  pressure  i»  aggmTati-d.  Then,  too,  when 
Ihe  anus  becomes  irrilaled  aad  inQaiued  by  the  Btralnlng  and  friction. 
that  frrttalion  is  almost  always  communlcsted  to  the  prostate  gland 
Hud  Bpermalic  vessels,  producing  or  greatly  aggravating  luToluntary 
uoclumal  wmlnal  emissions.  When  pln- 
wortns  exist,  as  they  often  do  io  tliis  dia- 
oosed  and  engorged  coodiiioa  of  the  rectum, 
the  itching  uud  tickling  caused  by  the 
movcmentB  of  ilip  parasites  also  predispose 
the  one  bo  afiectcd  to  involuntary  cmiaslonft. 
The  serious  consequences  of  these  seminol 
losses  are  presented  in  an  essay  on  semiuBl 
weakntss  in  a  chapter  further  ou. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  Fig. 
102,  representing  the  female  organs.  Tho 
lection  designated  by  the  letter  A  pre- 
sents all  the  organs  in  Ihclr  proper  coudl- 
lion— the  bladder  In  fro  at ;  the  vagina 
nest ;  and  the  rectum  behind.  Above  the 
vagina  an  outline  of  the  womb  Is  given  uud 
Its  cavlly  doited  out.  Below  this  picture, 
B  represents  these  same  organs  when  the  I 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  marked  2,  Is  dls-  T 
tended  with  fecai  matter.  The  cavity  of 
the  vagina,  It  is  noticed,  is  nearly  obliier' 
Bled,  and  the  womb  Is  somewhat  pressed 
above  its  natural  position.  This  cugorge- 
ment.  in  many  coses,  commences  even 
above  the  figure  1,  and  in  these  instances 
the  womb  Is  pressed  downward  and  for-  riTion. 
ward,  and  sometimes  frightfully  displaced.  When  badly  prolapsed.  It 
becomes  inflamed,  coogested,  and  swollen ;  and  In  this  condition  It 
retaliates  upon  Ibe  rectum,  und  to  such  an  extent  tn  some  Instances  as 
to  almost  close  the  canal  through  which  the  excrementltious  maliera 
pass  out.  Here  Is  a  combinaiiou  which  In  Us  effects  is  very  trouble- 
some. It  is  most  unforlunnle  tor  a  person  of  either  sex  to  suffer  with 
this  mutual  aolagoulsm  und  crowding  of  the  organs  lepresented  in  Ibe 
UlusiratloDS  given.  In  health  there  is  space  enough  for  them  all,  and 
elbow-room  sufficient  to  enable  each  to  perform  Its  allotted  function  ; 
tut  when  the  rectum  or  Inlwtlacs  above  become  engorged  with  warts 
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matter,  disorder  commcDces,  and  a  regular  Tamily  fracas  ensues,  or  a 
sort  of  civil  war,  which  in  time  involves  every  organ  of  the  system. 

In  some  cases  the  intestines  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum  succeed 
▼cry  well  in  moving  along  the  waste  matters,  while  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum  is  nearly  paralyzed.  In  such  persons  the  blockade  takes 
place  at  about  the  point  designated  by  figure  2,  in  illustration  B,  repre- 
senting the  female  organs.  Here  a  regular  fecal  plug  forms,  and  in  a 
little  time  becomes  as  hard  as  a  rubber  ball.  The  disp)osition  is  con- 
stantly felt  to  go  to  stool,  but  after  repeated  failures,  in  which  the  rec- 
tum is  painfully  irritated,  and  the  adjoining  organs  most  uncomfortably 
pressed  and  straine<l,  the  person  affected  is  apt  to  give  up  the  effort, 
and  turn  to  cathartics  to  remove  the  obstniction  ;  but  it  is  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  dissolving  effects  of  the  cathartics  do  not  reach  the 
plug  at  all,  while  the  intestines  and  their  contents  above  are  disagree- 
ably affected  by  the  action  of  the  medicine.  When  at  last  the  physi- 
cian or  some  knowing  friend  is  consulted,  an  iujoction  of  oil,  or  molas- 
ses and  water,  or  something  else,  to  act  locally  upon  the  plug,  is  pre- 
scribed. By  these  means  the  patient  is  relieved,  and  with  the  removal 
of  the  plug  there  comes  a  regular  freshet  of  what  had  been  retained 
above,  and  changed  almost  to  a  scalding  mixture  by  medicine.  The 
parts  now  smart  and  burn  with  irritation  ;  and  the  sufferer  is  fortunate 
if  piles  do  not  attack  the  rectum.  As  this  plug  may  be  easily  reached, 
the  better  way  at  the  outset,  before  either  medicine  or  injection  is  used, 
is  to  take  to  the  water-closet  a  vessel  of  either  sweet  or  castor  oil,  or  any 
relaxing  ointment,  and  while  making  a  gentle  straining  effort,  lubricate 
the  rectum  well  with  the  oil,  and  actually  pick  to  pieces  the  indurated 
fecal  plug.  Then  look  out  next  time  and  not  go  too  long  without 
another  effort  to  effect  a  movement ;  for  this  difficulty  is  not  infre- 
quently induced  by  deferring  attention  to  Nature's  call.  In  some  cases, 
if  a  strong  inclination  to  evacuate  the  bowels  be  disregarded  for  twenty 
minutes,  this  fecal  plug  will  form  low  down  in  the  rectum,  and  harden 
so  rapidly,  that  when  an  effort  is  made,  it  cannot  be  moved  a  particle 
without  artificial  aid. 

Not  only  may  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  become  inactive  with 
the  results  hereinbefore  described,  but  the  outlet  may  become  contract- 
ed so  that  the  fseces  which  escai>e  are  flat  and  ribbon-like,  or  as  small 
as  the  little  finger,  and  escape  with  great  difficulty.  The  sphincters 
which  act  as  gateways  at  the  aboral  extremity  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
may  become  so  constricted  as  to  make  the  expulsion  of  fecal  matters 
extremely  difficult.  When  such  troubles  arc  observed,  dilatation  of  the 
anal  orifice  and  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  necessary.  Every  one  should 
thoroughly  wash  those  parts  at  least  once  a  day  for  the  sake  of  clean- 
linen,  and  while  doing  so,  if  any  contractions  of  the  sphincters  or  the 
rwliu^  M»  49(991^  or  suspected,  the  fingers  should  be  well  coated  with 
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soap-suds,  and  one,  and  then  two  of  them  shouhl  be  introduced  their 
full  length,  makhig  such  movements  as  will  serve  to  stretch  the  canal. 
For  this  treatment  the  finger-nails  should  be  clowly  trimmed  so  as  to 
cause  no  lacerations.  The  stretching  of  the  rectum  should  be  pursued 
daily  while  an}'  constipation  exi.sts,  but  may  be  omitteil  when  the  bowels 
are  regular.  The  ablution  of  the  parts  with  plenty  of  soap  and  water 
at  least  once  a  da}-,  however,  should  not  be  neglecte<l.  It  has  been 
found  too,  that  the  stretching  of  the  rectum  is  beneficial  to  the  general 
health.  Wherever  tliere  are  external  cavities  in  the  human  body  the 
nerves  pervading  the  parts  come  as  far  as  the  opening  and  then  loop 
back,  and  when  from  any  cause  the  openings  iMJComc  unduly  contractetl 
these  loop  nerves  get  pinched  and  irritated,  and  by  reflex  action  often 
involve  the  entire  nervous  system.  This  discovery  became  the  basis  of 
orificial  surgery  as  introduced  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Pratt,  with  much  benefit 
In  many  nervous  affections.  In  obstinate  cases,  instruments  are  useil 
that  stretcti  the  rectum,  and  when  this  is  done  the  patient  is  put  under 
the  influence  of  an  auicsthetic,  for  the  operation  is  likely  to  be  painful. 
For  the  relief  of  constipation,  digital  dilatation  as  describeil  herein  is 
usually  quite  sufficient, unless  there  is  some  congenital  contraction.  I 
would  strongly  advise  all  who  are  troubled  with  constipation  to  give 
attention  to  this  advice. 

An  inactive  liver  and  obstinate  constipation,  in  many  cases,  compel 
Nature  to  dispose  of  the  bile  and  waste  matters  through  the  excretory 
pores  of  the  skin.  When  so  expelled,  the  effluvia  of  the  person  are 
very  offensive,  and  the  linen  worn  next  to  the  skin  quickly  discoloreil. 
If  the  under  garments  are  worn  for  a  day,  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
colored  by  a  dyer.  Su(  h  invalids  owe  it  not  less  to  their  companions 
and  friends  than  to  themselves  to  adopt  early  and  thorough  me<lical 
treatment.  Tlicy  are  a  stench  in  everylxxly's  nostrils,  or,  in  brief, 
travelling  nuisances,  which  should  be  speedily  cured  or  abolished.  Such 
persons  generally  feel  pretty  comfortable,  because  Nature  manages  to 
dispose  of  the  excrenientilious  mailer.  The  atmosphere  becomes  their 
privy  or  water-closet,  and  no  one  would  be  surprised  at  the  intuition  of 
the  dog  in  smelling  out  the  tracks  of  his  miusler,  if  all  individuals  were 
thus  diseased. 

TIIK   THKATMKNT    OF   CONSTIPATION. 

In  the  treat  nient  of  constipation,  the  ( auses  .should  be  ascertaine<l ; 

and  so  lon^  as  the  popular  mind  is  so  i«^norant  of  the  human  machinery, 

a  physician  should   Ix;  consulted  to  avoid  mistake.     Tho.HC  wishing  to 

consult  the  author,  cjin   answer   the  questions  on  page  761.     Before 

taking  this  step,  however,  it  is  well  enough  to  .see  what  care  in  regard 

to  diet  will  elTeel.     Il  is  not  uncommon  to  see  persons  of  constipated 

habit,  make  a  breakfast  of  wheat-bread  toast,  or  a  luncheon  of  crackers 
10 
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nod  cheese.  These  are  the  worst  tbingti  that  can  be  eaten  in  a  case  of 
cxiDBtipatiuD.  Tbcj  wilt  coDHtipaic  a  p«.'r)»a  In  pcrfci't  health  If  eaten 
to  any  gieat  extent.  Fried  and  baked  polatocH  ;  vegetables  and  meats 
cooked  brown  ;  flue  wheat  bread  ;  rice  In  any  form  ;  sweet  apples; 
blackberries,  fresh  or  preserved  ;  and  all  food  and  fruit  of  an  astringent 
quality,  are  bad  for  people  of  costive  bnbit.  Among  those  things 
which  tnaj  bo  used  lo  advantage,  are  brown,  corn.  Graham,  and  rye 
p,a  l(j_  bread  ;  wheatcn  gritu,  or 

cracked  wheat ;  hominy ; 
mush  ;  tomatoes ;  beans ; 
peas;  squashes;  green 
corn,  fresh  or  canned; 
boiled  or  stewed  pota- 
toes; meats  cooked 

Constipation  may 
often  be  relieved  by  re- 
laxing fruits.  The  Medi- 
Miignzint,  In  Sjieak. 
ing  of  the  virtues  of  the 
grape,  Tcmiirks  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Wlien  in  health 
swallow  only  tlie  pulp; 
when  the  bowels  are  cos- 
tive and  you  wish  to  re- 
lax Ibcni,  swallow  the 
seeds  with  tlio  pulp, 
ejecting  the  skins ;  when 
you  wisli  lo  clieck  a  loo- 
relaxi'd  slate  of  the  Iww- 
cls,  swnltow  the  pulp 
ejecting  the  seeds,  also 
mastic«t«  the  skins  well  and  swallow  the  astringent  juice  of  Ihein. 
Thus  may  the  grape  be  used  as  n  medicine,  while  nt  the  same  time  it 
serves  as  a  laxative,  unsurpassed  Iiy  any  other  fruit.  An  adult  iway 
eat  three  or  four  pounds  a  day  with  benefit.  It  Is  well  lo  take  tlicm 
with,  or  Immediately  after,  your  regular  meals."  There  is,  however, 
one  teriouH  (very  teriout)  objection  to  the  advico  to  swallow  the  seols 
of  the  grape  for  constipation,  and  that  Is  the  liability  to  the  lodgement 
of  tbcm  In  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  thus  causing  appendicitis. 
This  danger  was  nut  so  well  understood  when  the  article  In  the 
Mtiieal  Magatint  was  written.  Either  ap)K'ndit.'itis  is  becoming  much 
more  frequent,  or  else,  In  former  jeani,  cases  of  peritonitis  were  not 
correeUy  diagnoaed.    I  cannot,  therefore,  iccommcnd  the  reader  to 
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fmllow  the  ieeds.  Olherwlsp  Ihc  advice  is  goad.  The  pulp  of  tho 
grape  Is  doiiblleea  nn  nld  lo  the  digestive  processes,  and  may  qulW 
llkelj-  nsaist  ici  helping  ti>  relieve  coastlpKtioD.  The  Frencli  bbj  of  loo 
gnipe  that  "it  not  oiily  dilutes  tlio  thick  bhwd  but  sends  tlio  circulu. 
lion  lo  the  siirFiicc,  giving  color  to  the  pnic  cheek  ;  that  It  removca 
obitnicLioQi  from  the  liver  and  lungs,  aids  digestion,  brings  tho  stom- 
ach and  hov'i^lk  iol.o  a  healthy  state,  dislodges  gravel  and  calculi  from 
Ihe  kidneys,  aud  confers  vigor  and  health  upon  llic  debilitated  syslcm." 
All  acidulous  fruits  act  favorably  in  coaea  of  constipation  ;  such,  for 
instance,  us  sour  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  etc.;  while  figs,  though 
street,  are  relaxing  and  bcueflcial.  Perfect  regularity  at  stool  is 
taseatlally  necessary  to  prevent  and  cure  constipation.  Fixing  tho 
mind  upon  Ihe  function  of  expelling  the  fecccs  also  aids ;  while  the 
diversion  of  the  miud  lu  Ihlnkiag  of  other  mailers  or  in  rea<Iing  greatly 
retards  tho  free  movement  of  the  bowels.  When  at  stool,  kneading  the 
bowels  with  the  hands,  or  pressing  and  mauipulating  them,  grently  aids 
in  producing  an  evacuation.  This  is  called  alidominal  massage,  and 
has  tieen  found  to  be  exceedingly  t>eacflcla).  Not  only  is  kneading  of 
the  bowels  useful  in  starting  motion  to  the  intestines,  but  tho  dnnte  itu 
ventre,  a  religious  perFormanco  among  aome  of  the  tribes  of  tho  Orient, 
as  tlio  Bhaker  dance  is  among  the  pious  followers  of  Ann  Lee.  may  bn 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  passagcof  excrementitioua 
matter.  The  muscles  of  the  abdomen  may  be  educated  as  well  as  an) 
other  muscles  of  the  body  and,  by  practice,  thelmwels  may  bo  made  lo 
dance,  bo  to  speak,  or  to  move  violently  in  every  direction,  and  to  l>e 
drawn  Uiward  with  much  force.  All  this  action  helps  where  peristaltic 
action  is  dormant.  Those  who  saw  the  daiuie  du.  ventre  at  the  Midway 
Plaisance  in  Chicago,  during  tho  great  exposition  In  1803,  were  Dot  a 
little  shocked  at  the  Oriental  display  of  what  the  abdominal  muselps 
could  be  educated  to  do  :  as  a  public  exhibition  it  was  not  estbctieally 
edifying  to  a  cultivated  audience,  but  as  a  study  for  tho  anatomist  it 
did  surprisingly  show  what  activity  could  be  put  into  the  abdominal 
muscles  by  practice,  and  it  suggested  to  my  mind,  at  least,  how  these 
exercises  could  be  employed  for  an  exceedingly  useful  purpose.  It  Is  a 
well-known  fact  that  exercise,  by  jostling  tho  Intestines,  aids  the  con- 
stipated person  in  the  performance  of  an  Important  function,  and  this 
dance,  when  one  successfully  acquires  it,  gives  most  effectively  Ui  the 
slnggish  intestines  tho  violent  shaking  up  that  they  obviously  require. 
It  is  certainly  a  cure  for  intcatiDul  stagnation.  I  have  advised  it  iu 
many  casofi  of  obstinate  constipation,  with  the  must  gratifying  results. 
Purthcnnore,  I  think  I  was  the  Qrst  to  discover  its  hygienic  value  Id 
this  particular. 

It  is  not  au  easy  matter  to  agitate  tl>o  bowels  with  this  muscoUr 
dance  at  the  Aral  trioL    You  win  And  it  us  dUBcult  as  tho  trick  of 
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_llituiM  cbIIb  for  TnrTllii;<;  imiiloii  of  tin-  he',  hut  ihc  arms  smi  b™iv  nw 
TbylhinluiiU]'.  aiid  Ibu  Hlidunilna]  miiM'li-s  ati  ivi'ry  now  uiiil  tli(.-ri  viu»n>iu 
— * — '*'■   It  li  an  exercise  gr  dsucu  o(  the  ubdonicu  and  lis  coDteDtB. 
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it 


wagging  your  ear  "  if  yoii  have  never  attempted  to  do  that.  With  a 
little  patience,  however,  you  would  acquire  the  art.  Each  time  you  try 
you  will  find  a  little  improvement  until  at  last  you  can  arouse  just  sucli 
muscular  motion  of  the  atxlomen  as  was  displayed,  at  the  exhibition  re- 
ferred to,  by  the  Cairo  girls.  When  at  stool,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
inclination  for  a  movement  of  the  bowels,  set  them  in  motion  by  the 
play  of  the  alKlominal  muscles,  as  in  the  dante  du  re?Ure,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  ut  the  result,  unless  the  bowels  are  in  a  condition  that  ab- 
solutely requires  the  most  active  relaxing  medicine. 

INJECTIONS  AND   PURGATIVES. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  I  will  offer  my  views  concerning  the 
most  common  resources  for  relief  of  constipation,  viz.  :  injections  and 
purgatives.  My  advice  is,  of  course,  to  obtain,  if  possible  merely  by 
resort  to  hygienic  means  a  regular  daily  evacuation  ;  but,  I  also  say, 
get  it  by  any  or  all  means  rather  than  permit  yourself  to  become  clogged. 
The  evils  of  constipation  are  worse  than  the  most  commonly  employed 
means  of  relief.  A  corresixmdent  of  The  New  Voice  tells  how  he  had 
recourse  to  Dr.  Wilford  II.  Hall's  method  of  copious  injections,  using 
two  to  four  quarts  of  water  at  100®  Fahrenheit  every  other  night  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  that  \\v  became  quite  dependent  upon  it  and  very 
tired  of  it  too.  Then  he  fouud  it  possible  to  abandon  it  by  eating  at 
the  commencement  of  each  meal  some  dry  granose  ;  but,  I  will  add, 
"  Granule  "  or  '*  Grape  Nuts  "  would  do  just  as  well.  While  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  become  dependent  upon  injections  of  any  kind,  or  even 
stimulating  suppositories  of  gl^'cerine,  gluten,  etc.,  I  know  of  no  actual 
serious  harm  done  by  even  long-continued  resort  to  these  metluKls, 
other  than  the  misfortune  of  scarcely  being  able  to  do  without  them. 
The  right  way — Nature's  own — is  of  course  the  best  ;  but  some  persons 
seem  almost  lacking  in  the  normal  capacity  of  effecting  regular  and 
sufficient  alvine  evacuations.  Dr.  Edward  II.  Williams,  of  New  York, 
wrote  for  the  Medical  liecord  an  article  in  which  he  claims  that  congen- 
ital constipation  may  be  one  of  the  "  stigmata  of  degeneracy  " — or,  one 
way  of  being  l)orn  defective,  just  as  a  malformed  i)alate  is  another  way 
of  not  being  a  wcll-fonned  human  being.  I  regard  it  as  plausible,  even 
proba])le.  The  ()])stiuacy  of  constipation  in  some  j)euple  needs  just 
such  a  far-reaching  explanation  to  help  us  to  conclude — "well,  that 
must  be  it  I ''  for  the  liuman  mind  is  never  satisfied  until  it  knows  the 
rea.son  why  of  all  i)erplexing  problems  ;  yet,  it  may  be  that  all  con- 
stipation is  not  so  much  a  sign  of  degenerucy  as  of  a  lack  of  human 
progression.  Even  the  eye  is  not  a  perfect  instrument  optically,  and 
mayl)e  in  the  domain  of  the  human  intestines  there  is  room  for  im 
prov(;ment,  and  that  mankind  will  some  day  evolve  beyond  the  need  ot 
syringes  and  purgation.    A  physician  who  has  had  abundant  uppor- 
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tunity  for  studying  the  diseases  of  American  Indians,  believes  that  con* 
stipation  is  common  to  the  whole  human  family,  regardless  of  race  or 
color.  He  found  the  Indians  very  much  troubled  with  it.  When  an 
Indian  feels  ill  he  grunts  out  "  My  stomach  is  bad."  and  seeks  relief  by 
a  purgative.  This  writer  says  :  **  This  mania  for  purging  which  I  be- 
lieve exists  among  all  races,  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  physi- 
cian ;  first,  because  the  idea  cannot  be  of  such  widespread  acceptance 
and  not  contain  much  truth,  that  a  thorough  evacuation  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  must  indeed  bo  beneficial  in  many  ailments  ;  second,  that  we 
may  intelligently  combat  the  enormous  use  of  purgatives." 

An  ancient  treatise  on  Hindoo  medicines.  "  Charaka  Sam bita."  tells 
of  six  kinds  of  constipation,  and  one  hundred  purgatives  for  each  kind. 
The  evolution  of  man  during  four  thousand  years  has  not  yet  lessened 
the  number,  for  the  druggist's  shelves  carry  six  hundred  laxatives  or 
combinations  thereof  for  satisfying  the  caprices  of  customers.  While 
there  are  at  least  six  kinds  of  constipation,  there  is  no  real  need  of  even 
one  hundred  laxatives  to  choose  from,  and  many  could  well  be  dis- 
carded for  all  time  ;  but  there  will  be  reasonable  and  proi)er  use  for 
some  of  them  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  every  case  that  nee<ls  them, 
however,  there  will  be  equal  need  of  brains  to  select  the  best  combi- 
nation. Many  will  continue  to  try  them  on  until  they  hit  it  right,  as 
they  do  in  fitting  themselves  to  clothes  in  a  general  store ;  but  the  eyes 
deserve  more  consideration  and  some  skill  in  selection  of  the  glasses 
they  will  do  the  best  with,  and  this  is  just  about  as  true  in  the  selec- 
tion of  means  for  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  sluggish  bowels. 

Sprins:  Disorders  and  Loss  of  Appetite. 

Such  are  the  habits  of  mankind  in  those  portions  of  the  world 
called  civilized,  that  almost  every  man.  woman,  and  child  emerges  from 
the  winter  season  with  a  decided  susceptibility  to  what  are  commonly 
denominated  "  spring  disorders,"  accompanied  usually  with  loss  of  ap- 
petite. The  liver  is  torpid — the  skin  is  sallow — the  head  fe<?ls  heavy — 
sleep  is  disturbed — the  bowels  are  either  constipated  or  relaxed — the 
tongue  is  furred — the  digestion  is  imperfect — and  an  overpowering 
sense  of  lassitude  creeps  over  the  whole  muscular  system,  and  so  affects 
the  mind  as  to  render  it  restless  or  inactive.  It  is  true  that  lassitude  to 
some  extent  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  p<H^uliar  properties  of  the 
atmosphere  of  spring.  The  relaxing  air  which  is  supplied  by  Nature 
for  the  purpose  of  swelling  and  opening  the  buds  of  vegetation  is  such 
as  to  relax  and  weaken  to  some  degree  the  muscular  fibre  and  les- 
sen mental  energy  ;  but  this  condition  is  greatly  aggravated,  and  the 
symptoms  before  named  produced,  by  bad  habits  in  eating  and  driuk- 
fng,  and  by  oonflned  air,  during  a  season  when  the  appetite  is  sharpened 
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by  frosty  air.  and  warm,  illy  ventilated  apartments  are  sought  for  refuge 
from  cold.  Overloaded  stomachs,  late  entertain  meats,  artificially 
warmed  and  vitiated  air,  poison  tlje  blood,  lower  the  stock  of  nervnua 
vitality,  and  thus  cripple  the  motive  powere  which  Naltire  employs  iu 
keeping  the  vital  machinety  in  healthful  activity.  The  advent  of  spring. 
consequently,  becomes  the  harvest  of  the  venders  of  all  sorts  of  pana- 
ceas, for  these  are  resorted  to  by  almost  everybody.  Nature  has  sprcail 
ber  green  carpet  over  the  grim  soil,  beautified  the  woodland  with  fo- 
liage, festooned  the  arbors  wilh  vines,  and  llie  birds  seem  happy.  Old 
Sfil  looks  as  if  Indulging  In  laughter — and  the  insects  creep  from  the 
walls  and  Tences  to  Join  in  the  chorus  which  seems  to  Issue  from  the 
countless  throats  of  animate  nature,  and  the  sal  low -faced  lord  of  crea- 
tion cannot  understand  why  he  too  does  not  feel  lu  the  mood  to  enjoy 
the  exit  of  winter  and  the  presence  of  spring. 

His  appetite  for  food  is  gone,  and  Indeed  for  everything  else.  80 
be  takes  blllers — not  because  lie  knows  anylliing  about  their  properties 
— hut  because  something  must  be  done  ;  It  not  bitters,  then  rMthart.lct ; 
and  lie  fancies  they  Improve  liira,  for  bilWrs  are  UBiuiIly  stimulating, 
and  cathartics  are  lioiiie  to  give  him  something  of  a  cleaning  out.  If 
these  remoilieB  be  not  the  best  llitit  could  be  devised  for  the  purpose, 
Ihey  appear  to  afford  some  relief,  and  as  they  can  be  obtained  about  as 
handily  as  bread.  Ihey  are  swallowed  down,  ;.  «. 

Most  of  the  bitters  witli  whii^h  Iho  country  is  Sooded  are  simply 
aboniiuablo  dccoctiouB,  with  no  medicinal  property  excepting  alcohol, 
tr  stimulus  were  wanted.  It  would  tie  better  by  fur  to  purchase  and  uia 
some  good  brandy,  nim,  or  gin  ;  and  it  a  bitter  is  desired,  steep  and  add 
a  strong  decocliou  of  equal  partx  of  hops  and  chamomile  flowers.  But 
In  most  cuHes  of  spring  disorders,  stimulauis  of  any  kind  produce  only 
temporary  e»hilariition,  while  the  blood  is  thickened  and  made  worse 
by  them.  If  they  quii'kcn  the  appetite  there  Is  no  essential  gain, 
tor  a  good  appetite,  when  the  digestive  and  biliary  systems  are  in  a 
vretched  condition,  only  tends  still  further  to  overload  the  disabled 
organs.  The  blood  needs  cooling  and  renovating  in  those  who  are 
fleshy,  and  purifying  iknd  enriching  In  those  who  are  lean.  Therefore, 
bitters  are  not  what  Nature  requires  for  spring  repairs,  and  the  alco- 
holic property  cheats  the  drinker  by  making  him  feel  momentary  im- 
provement, wliilo  the  real  sources  of  weakness  and  discomfort  remain 
undisturbed. 

Cathartics  usually  act  locally  upon  the  contents  of  the  itnmacb 
and  bowels  by  dissolving  them,  and  quickening  peristaltic  action,  with- 
out in  the  least  stirring  up  healthful  activity  of  the  liver  and  gall-ducts. 
Consequently,  tliose  who  resort  to  simply  purgative  or  cathartic  mcd- 
letnea  are  only  Iraprovwl  by  tlie  local  unbunlening  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  while  the  blinKl  nnd  inactive  liver  remain  untouched.     The  to- 
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suit  in  this  case  la,  no  permanent  relief,  and  Nature  is  left,  after  all,  to 
help  herself  as  best  she  can. 

The  course  which  ought  to  Ik*  pursued  by  those  who  find  them- 
selves physically  out  of  order  in  the  spring,  is  to  consult  some  physician 
in  whom  they  have  confidence.  Kcliance  cannot  siifcl}"  be  rcposcfl  in 
the  thousand  and  one  bUxxl -purifiers  and  sursaparilhis  which  stand  in 
solid  battalions  on  the  shelves  of  the  ajwlhecary,  nor  in  the  anti-bilious 
pills,  or  liver  pills,  which  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers.  The  former 
are  little  more  than  coloreti  sweetenc»d  water  and  alc4)hol,  and  the  latter 
possess  usually  no  other  than  purgative  properties.  Sunimer  sickness 
may  be  prevented  by  spring  renovation,  but  any  haphazard  attempt  at 
the  latter  may  only  the  more  surely  prepare  the  system  for  the  formci. 
If  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  when  applied  to  our  garments,  it  may 
apply  with  equal  truth  and  felicity  to  the  body  the  gannents  envelop. 
But  all  botch-work  should  be  avoideil  as  the  least  economical  in  the  end. 
If  you  desire  any  advice  from  me,  answer  the  questions  on  page  761. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  direct  you  to  a  path  that  will  lead  to  health. 

Chronic  Diarrhoea. 

Diarrhoea  is  characterized  by  frequent  thin  or  watery  stools ;  heat, 
and  sometimes  smarting  in  the  bowels  ;  a  dragging  or  downward  pres- 
sure in  the  rectum  ;  and,  in  severe  cases,  faintness  at  stool.  In  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease,  one  or  more  of  these?  symptoms  may  or 
may  not  present  themselves  prominently.  There  are  those  affecte<l 
with  chronic  diarrhcea  who  have  but  one  pjussagc  of  the  bowels  per 
day ;  but  that  passage  is  loose,  perhaps  watery,  and  possibly  attended 
with  great  flatulence.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  bowels  move 
frequently  during  every  twenty-four  hours,  who  experience  no  other 
disagreeable  symptoms  or  inconvenience.  They  scH?m  to  feel  pretty 
well,  but  are  compelled  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  Nature  so  frequently 
as  to  greatly  annoy  them,  whether  indulging  in  recre^ition,  sociality, 
or  engaging  in  their  usual  avocations.  Especially  will  persons  thus 
affected  feel  an  inclination  to  stool  when  under  any  excitement.  Then, 
again,  there  are  those  who  are  alternately  relaxed  and  constipate<l. 
For  a  few  da^'s  or  weeks  they  are  uncomfortably  bound  ui>,  having  no 
evacuations  of  the  bowels  ;  when  suddenly  and  almost  without  warning, 
the  flood-gates  give  way  and  the  excrementitious  matters  pass  off  in  a 
softened  or  fluid  form  every  few  hours  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

The  causes  of  chronic  diarrhoea  are  various.  In  that  form  last 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  liver  remains  in  a  statt^ 
of  stubborn  torpidity  for  a  time  ;  then  it  changes  to  an  a(;tivity  re- 
versely as  excessive,  and  the  bile  which  has  been  dammed  up  in  the 
i^tcm  pours  down  the  ducts  into  the  lower  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
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dissolves  to  fluidity  the  excrementitioua  matters,  and  they  run  off  in 
streams  much  to  the  discomfort  and  annoyance  of  the  invalid,  who, 
while  feeling  relieved  from  the  heaviness,  drowsiness,  and  fulness  of 
the  costive  condition,  suffers  from  a  sensation  of  weakness  and  a  bear- 
ing down  or  dragging  sensation  almost  unendurable,  together  with  a 
scalding  or  smarting  feeling  after  each  stool.  The  derangement  of  the 
liver  in  these  cases  proceeds  from  a  want  of  regular  nervous  action  in 
that  organ,  and  the  disposition  of  the  recuperative  powers  in  some  per- 
sons to  force  hepatic  action  and  overcome  obstructions  when  the  circu- 
lation becomes  loaded  with  bile  and  the  intestines  engorged  with  fecal 
accumulations. 

Diarrhcca  may  also  arise  from  the  blood  being  so  impure  as  to 
render  the  bilious  secretions  acrimonious  and  too  solvent,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  fecal  contents  of  the  intestines  are  rendered  watery  and 
irritating  to  the  coatings  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Sometimes  blood- 
impurities  cause  eruptions  along  the  lining  of  this  canal,  and  these 
eruptions  give  off  a  catarrhal  secretion,  which  acts  as  a  solvent  and 
irritant.  In  persons  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  ulcerations  sometimes 
take  i)lacc  in  the  bowels,  the  discharge  from  which  mixes  with  the 
fajccs,  and  gives  them  a  diarrhceal  consistency.  Excessive  drugging 
for  liver  derangements,  constipation,  and  other  difQculties,  has  often 
induced  intestinal  irritation,  which  in  turn  has  caused  chronic  diarrhoea. 
A  dysp('i)tic  stomach,  which  gives  rise  to  groat  acidity  and  flatulence, 
may  inii^irt  to  the  waste  matters  that  pass  from  it  undue  solvent  quali- 
ties, and  tlionl)y  cause  diarrhopa.  At  the  close  of  the  great  civil  war  I 
was  consulted  I)}'  a  Union  soldier,  who  received  a  bullet-wound  in  the 
abdomen  three  years  previously,  since  which  time  he  had  been  con- 
stantly affected  with  chronic  diarrha*a.  The  ball  had  been  extracteti, 
but  irritations  remained  which  caused  catarrhal  and  ulcerous  secretions, 
and  .*iynii)alhetically  affected  the  digestive  organs.  He  was  greatly 
reduced  in  ll(  .sh,  and  looked  as  bloodless  as  one  in  the  last  sUiges  of 
consumption.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  peculiarity  of  the  case, 
and  his  repealed  faihires  to  get  well,  under  various  systems  of  medica- 
tion, his  (liniculty  readily  yielded  to  my  remedies,  which  were  pre- 
pared with  reference  to  tin;  restoration  of  his  blootl,  and  the  vitalizing 
of  his  wasted  nervous  system. 

In  all  casr's  of  chronic  diarrhoea   it  will  be  found  that  the  blood 

is  thin   and  usually   impure.     In   nearly  all  cas<»s  there  are  nervous 

deran«renienfs.     Tn  a  majority  of  them  the  liver  is  out  of  onler  ;  and 

in  not  a  few  cases  the;  stomach  is  diseased  and  digestion  impaired.     It 

is  not  well,  therefore,  to  resort  simply  to  astringents.     In  many  cases 

no  mon^  unfortunate  result  can  be  obtained  tluin  the  arrest  of  the  fre- 

(juent  passages  while  the  causes  remain  undisturbed.     The  shutting  up 

of  this  outlet  of  acrimonious  matter  by  opiates  is  liable  to  produce 
10a 
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bilious  or  other  fevers.  Still,  nmnj  imagine  that  if  they  can  only  stop 
the  flux,  all  will  be  right  with  them  ;  and  acting  u^wn  this  hypothesis, 
they  ply  their  stomachs  and  bowels  with  narcotic  or  paralyzing  drugs, 
or  allow  an  indiscreet  doctor  to  do  it  for  them.  In  any  case  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  if  the  questions  given  on  page  761  are  answered,  I  can  easily 
ascertain  the  cause  or  causes,  and  by  removing  that  or  them,  effect  a 
radical  cure.  All  the  astringents  necessary  nuiy  be  obtained  by  a 
proper  selection  of  food.  Wheat-bread  toast ;  cracker-toast ;  boiled 
rice ;  rice-gruel ;  baked  potatoes  ;  toast  prepared  with  boiled  milk ; 
blackberries,  fresh  or  canned ;  baked  sweet  apples ;  grape-pulps,  and 
the  juice  of  the  skins,  without  the  seeds ;  black  currants ;  brandy 
peaches ;  wild  cherries ;  and  any  other  wholesome  vegetables  and  fruits, 
possessing  mild  binding  qualities.  Astringent  drinks  may  also  bo  pre- 
pared and  used  moderately.  Rice  scorched  and  prepared  in  the  same 
way  as  we  prepare  the  coffee  berry  ;  crust  coffee  ;  toast  water  ;  black- 
berry-jelly water;  and  diluted  blackberry  brandy  are  all  useful  in 
chronic  diarrhoea,  if  used  with  sufficient  moderation,  and  not  depended 
upon  for  effecting  a  cure. 

When  there  is  a  chronic  tendency  to  weakness  of  the  bowels  and 
over-action  on  slight  provocation,  a  dry  diet  of  toast  and  lamb  chops 
will  be  a  useful  occasional  resource,  and  the  wearing  of  a  flannel  binder 
about  the  abdomen  will  be  found  very  helpful  and  comforting  for  con- 
stant use ;  even  day  and  night  in  some  cases,  but  such  a  condition  is 
not  likely  to  be  persistent  when  the  blood  is  right,  and  the  nervous 
system  of  good  tone.  It  may  be  simply  a  case  of  persistent  indigestion, 
or  it  may  be  from  tuberculous  invasion  of  the  glands  of  the  intestines, 
or  an  expert  may  discover  that  the  diarrhoea  is  only  symptomatic  of 
some  liver  or  kidney  disease.  When  diarrha^  is  persistently  chronic, 
it  is  wise  to  advise  with  one  who  can  accurately  diagnose  the  underlying 
and  hidden  causes. 

tlemorrhoIdSy  or  Piles. 

In  introducing  this  essay,  I  will  first  explain  that  the  rectum  is  the 
third  and  last  portion  of  the  large  intestines,  and  was  so  named  by  the 
mistaken  anatomists  of  old,  under  the  8upp)osition  that  this  portion  of 
the  gut  was  straight.  The  illustrations,  Figs.  161  and  162,  show  just 
about  how  straight  it  actually  is,  and  how  erroneous  it  was  to  christen 
it  after  the  Latin  term  rectus  /  As  the  name,  however,  docs  not  give 
anybody  any  distress,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  those  diseases  of 
the  rectum  which  do. 

The  most  common  affection  of  the  rectum  and  its  termination,  is 
piles.  All  persons  subject  to  constipation,  or  diarrhoea,  are  apt  to  be 
troubled  with  piles,  and  some  have  them  who  are  not  subject  to 
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IrregulBrity  ot  the  bowels.  Itching  pileg  are  those  which  often  present 
nn  diatioct  cIvTiitiuiis.  but  grvnl  irritation  of  tho  anus  and  soraetimos  a 
lUilBiK.'BB  u[  llio  ■urrouniliiiK  membnoww.  Thtn  there  are  cases  where 
nil  erupliuD  of  no  itcbiug  character  hreaks  out  ahout  the  anus  which 
may  al«)  l>c  called  Itcbing  piles.  Tho  most  troublesome  plle.'t,  however, 
I  re  those  of  a  tumorous  and  varicose  oalure,  such  an  are  reprcMuted  in 
the  annexed  itlustratioD,  Fig.  lOS. 

The  arteries  of  tho  rectum  are  numerous,  and  whether  the  enlari^ 
nicDts  arc  simply  varicose  or  tumorous,  the  hlood  presses  in  upon  the 
affected  parts,  and  alarming  hemorrhages  in  some  rase^  take  place.  I 
OQCC  bud  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind,  who.  before  bccotniog  my 
patient,  had  for  more  than  a  year  been  subject  to  daily  eicesslvo 
hemorrhages  from  Iho  rMlum,  and  (o  such  a  frightful  extent  as  to  givw 
her  a  death-like  paleness,  and  such  weak-  jr,g_  igg, 

ness  that  she  could  with  difficulty  keep 
from  her  bed.  Her  friends  despaired  ot 
her  recovery  after  the  (ullure  of  the 
family  physician  to  relieve  her.  She  was 
a  Jewess,  and  her  gratitude  on  being  re- 
stored under  my  trcalmcnl  found  exprea-  . 
sion  In  the  naming  ot  her  flrsl-bom  after 
the  author,  who,  by  invitation,  waa  i>res- 
ent  at  the  peculiar  ceremony  of  circum- 
cisiou.  This  was  all  contrary  to  tho 
canons  of  tho  Jewish  religion,  which  for- 
bid the  adoption  of  Christian  names,  and 
prohibit  religious  fellowship  with  those  t 
outside  their  fold.  But  she  Insisted  that 
Dr.  F.  had  saved  lier  life,  lliat  the  baby  ^ 
was  the  o^8pri^g  of  her  recovery,  and  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  enteudd  ■  B 
tho  opposition  of  friends  to  the  course  pUea  Conned  ot  awollen  muin>iia 
ahc  chose  to  pursue  did  not  prevail.  mombranB  ami   cnlargetl   yb»- 

The  imnuaiaU  cause  of  piles  may  bo  '*'»  =  ^-  ""*'  ape""™- 
briefly  given  as  everything  which  tends  to  irritate  or  unduly  heat  the 
anus  nr  rectum.  Hard  fecal  plugs,  and  watery  and  scalding  stools  may 
Imluee  an  attack  of  piles.  Considering  the  vascularily  of  the  rectum, 
tt  M  frightful  to  think  of  a  largo  dry  fecnl  plug,  as  hard  and  irregular 
a*  a  Elone,  descending  the  rectum,  sctatching  and  pushing  along, 
abrading  the  lining  in  one  place,  and  so  distending  it  in  another  that 
the  blood  actually  exudes  from  the  congested  memhrano.  But  thcr« 
are  those  who  are  so  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  tho  rectum 
that  they  allow  cuustlpution  to  produce  these  fecal  plugs  which  arc 
thrown  oil  every  few  daya  for  weeks  and  monUu,  until  tho  raoft  obsU- 
twio  diseases  o[  the  rectum  are  induced, 
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CarelcssDess  in  the  sclectioD  of  instruments  for  cleansing  the  parts 
after  stool  often  induces  irritation  which  develops  piles.  This  evil  is 
so  excessively  prevalent,  particularly  in  rural  districts,  that  I  must  beg 
the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  a  moment  wliiie  I  call  attention  to  it. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  in  the  **  little-house  "  of  a  farm- 
yard, a  huge  pile  of  corn-cobs  for  the  purpose  indicated.  Even  chips 
are  sometimes  resorted  to.  Now,  to  frictionize  the  external  skin  with  a 
harsh  substance  like  either  of  those,  would  Ikj  sufiicient  to  produce 
eruptions  or  sores  upon  anyone  affected  with  blood  impurities;  but 
applied  to  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  anus,  no  one  addicted  to  the 
practice  can  escape  having  piles  unless  his  bloinl  is  remarkably  pure. 
Leaves  of  plants  are  often  used  with  like  results.  The  leaves  of  almost 
all  descriptions  of  vegetation  are  more  or  less  bearded  or  coated  with  a 
kind  of  fuzz  which,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, causes  irritation.  Coarse  brown  paper  is  nearly  as  unsuitable, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  too  rough  and  harsh,  while  a  newspaper  is  equally 
objectionable,  because  of  the  irritating  properties  of  the  ink  with  which 
it  is  printed. 

It  would  bo  well  if  all  would  regard  this  matter  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  provide  themselves  with  paper  which  is  manufactured 
and  sold  expressly  for  the  purpose.  If  not,  only  the  softest  and  most 
pliable  brown  paper,  such  as  would  answer  to  wipe  the  mouth  or  nose 
in  the  absence  of  a  handkerchief,  should  be  employed. 

People  of  sedentary  habits  should  also  be  guarded  as  to  what  they 
use  for  seats.  Sitting  in  cushioned  chaii*s  covered  with  worsteti, 
enamelled  cloth,  or  other  heating  material,  tends  to  proiluce  irritation 
in  the  anus.  If  a  person  is  at  all  pralisposcd  to  piles,  cane-seated 
chairs  are  far  preferable  to  any  other,  and  a  wood-bottomed  chair  is 
decidwlly  better  than  one  that  is  luxuriously  upholstered. 

The  anatomical  relation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  rectum  to  the 
liver  is  such  that  the  return  flow  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins 
at  the  rectum  or  anus  is  obstructed  when  the  liver  is  congested,  and 
therefore  liver  torpor  is  the  most  common  cause  of  the  engorgement  and 
swelling  of  the  veins  which  constitute  pile  tumors.  It  is  seldom  possi- 
ble to  do  much  for  permanent  relief  of  piles  without  giving  due  atten- 
tion to  the  liver,  and  relieving  the  torpid  state  of  circulation  there 
which  dams  back  the  blood  into  the  veins  below,  at  the  rectum. 
Local  treatment,  whether  medicinal  or  surgical,  is  not  likely  to  ])e  truly 
curative.  Soothing  ointments  (particularly  my  Magnetic  Ointment 
No.  1,  and  Pine  Cones,  No.  0  of  Sanitary  Bureau  list)  will  give  great 
relief  from  soreness,  heat,  and  the  results  of  chafing,  and  for  a  time 
seem  to  cure  ;  and  the  various  operations  by  knife,  clamps,  and  cautery 
will,  of  course,  at  once  destroy  the  piles  thus  trealcd,  but  the  veins  there 
Arc  numerous,  tortuous,  and  lengthy,  so  that  after  u  few  pile  tumQr9 
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have  been  removwl,  if  the  cause  is  not,  another  lot  Is  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced. Some  ciuses  are  so  severe  as  to  call  for  very  prompt  relief  by 
the  aid  of  siirg^y,  and  sonic  of  the  most  successful  operations  are  done 
without  any  iviin  to  speak  of.  but  unless  constitutional  treatment  be  at 
once  adopted  for  removal  of  causes,  there  may  soon  be  another  call  for 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  can  bear  his  discomfort  a 
little  longer,  the  right  sort  of  constitutional  treatment,  combined  with 
soothing  and  astringent  local  applications,  will  often  do  wonders  in 
the  way  of  reducing  large,  protruding,  and  bleeding  piles,  and  ren- 
der any  sort  of  surgical  operation  unnecessary.  Piles  that  bleed  enough 
to  gradually  impair  the  general  health,  and  weaken  sexual  vigor  in 
course  of  time,  do  not  always  protnule  and  cause  soreness  and  chafing. 
Their  main  annoyance  is  from  bleeding  at  stool,  and  perhaps  some 
pain  then,  and  these  may  not  be  enough  to  compel  due  attention  to 
proper  treatment,  but  it  is  unwise  to  n^eglect  it. 

The  most  skilful  treatment,  however,  is  liable  to  fail  in  any  case, 
unless  proper  attention  is  paid  to  personal  habits.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  constipation,  and  advised  means  for  overcoming  the  difll- 
cully,  in  an  essjiy  devoted  to  that  subject ;  but  the  importance  of 
avoiding  a  constipated  condition  of  the  bowels  is  so  essential  to  success 
in  removing  hemorrhoidal  affections,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  intro- 
ducing matter  here  which  may  almost  seem  like  repetition.  First, 
and  all-important,  after  giving  attention  to  dietetic  rules,  is  regularity 
in  attending  to  the  calls  of  Nature.  Ever}'  man,  woman,  and  child 
should  have  a  stated  hour,  from  which  he  or  she  should  reluctantly 
deviate  if  the  house  is  on  fire.  Persons  accustoming  the  bowels  to 
move  at  a  certain  time  each  day  will  find  that  organ  ready  to  respond 
to  his  or  her  efforts,  and  they  will  further  find  that  if  they  pass  much 
])ey()nd  the  usual  time,  constipation  will  exhibit  itself. 

The  habit  many  have,  of  reading  or  thinking  intently  on  business 
or  domestic  affairs,  of  nursing  griefs  and  taking  a  retrospect  of  a 
gh)f>my  past,  or,  in  fact,  of  engaging  the  mind  either  in  reflection  or 
diversion,  while  at  stool,  tends  to  retard  the  bowels  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  and  consequently  produces  constipation.  The  Ilnv' 
hiuyer  of  Health  very  sensibly  gives  utterance  to  the  following  lan- 
guage on  tli(;  subject  :  *'  Any  mental  occupation  foreign  to  the  projHT 
and  prompt  performance  of  the  function  is  positively  certain  to  stamp 
the  impress  of  discjise  upon  the  weakest  part  ;  and,  inasmuch  as,  while 
engaged  in  this  particular  function,  the  vessels  and  fibres  of  the  rectum 
are  distended  and  principally  taxed,  so  is  inattentiim  at  the  time  most 
likely  to  produce  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  forms  of 
hemorrhoidal  disturbances."  By  concentrating  the  will  upon  the  parts 
which  expel  the  fa'ces,  costive  persons  will  find  it  much  easier  to 
relieve  themselves  of  excrementkious  matter. 
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abrasions  or  abscesses  ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  indolent  tumors  forming 
therein,  or  remaining  after  a  severe  attack  of  piles.  Stricture  of  the 
rectum  is  a  most  troublesome  difficulty,  because  it  obstructs  the  passage 
of  the  excrcmentitious  matter,  and  in  some  cases  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
prove  fatal.  The  symptoms  attending  stricture  in  this  locality  are — 
difficulty  in  passing  fajces  even  when  they  are  soft  and  pliable  ;  pas- 
sage of  faeces  in  small  fragments,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood  ;  and, 
when  caused  by  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  rectum,  the  expulsion 
of  narrow  flattened  faeces.  Here  is  something  which  may  be  especially 
benefited  by  daily  resort  to  digital  stretching  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum.  In  some  obstinate  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  instru- 
mental dilatation,  in  which  case  the  services  of  a  physician  will  be 
required  ;  but,  with  many,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  first  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  parts  with  soap  and  water,  and  then,  employing  my  oint- 
ment or  some  other  oleaginous  preparation  possessing  properties  favor- 
ing relaxation,  lubricate  one  finger  and  Introduce  that ;  after  enlarging 
the  parts  as  much  as  possible  with  one,  lubricate  and  introduce  the 
second  finger  in  addition,  and  make  such  movements  with  the  two 
fingers  as  will  tend  to  stretch  the  constricted  parts.  In  obstinate  cases 
which  resist  self-applied  orificial  surgery,  both  constitutional  and  local 
treatment  are  necessary,  and  the  patient  cannot  do  better  than  to  rely 
wholly  upon  the  advice  of  the  physician  in  whom  he  may  entertain 
confidence.  In  cases  living  at  a  distance,  the  author  can  give  such 
directions  as  will  enable  the  patient  to  administer  the  necessary  local 
treatment  himself,  or  herself. 

Fl5tula-ln-Ano 

Is  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  affection,  which  is  liable  to  result 
from  neglected  or  badly  treated  piles.  It  may  also  occur  in  persons  of 
scrofulous  diathesis  without  the  provocation  of  any  previous  disease  in 
the  anus  or  rectum.  It  commences  not  far  from  the  anus,  and  usually 
announces  its  approach  by  itching,  or  pain,  or  uneasiness,  although  in 
some  cases  no  unpleasant  symptom  is  experienced  until  it  begins  to 
discharge  its  purulent  matter,  and  then  this  discharge  may  be  the  only 
evidence  of  its  existence.  So  long  as  it  has  but  one  opening  it  is  called 
incomplete,  but  when  the  abscess  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  penetrate 
the  rectum,  or  any  other  cavity,  it  is  said  to  be  complete.  The  annexed 
cuts,  Figs.  167,  108,  represent  a  complete  fistula-in-ano.  Sometimes  it 
has  several  openings  into  the  rectum  or  other  parts,  and  the  canal  is  in 
some  cases  so  complete  as  to  have  a  lining  almost  like  the  mucous 
membrane.  I  once  had  a  case  of  fistula  which  opened  perfect  com- 
munication between  the  rectum  and  the  urethra,  so  that  at  stool  some  of 
the  fluid  portion  of  the  fasces  passed  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  penis. 
When  the  abscess  is  active,  large  quantities  of  purulent  matter  issue 
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therefrom,  especially  nt  stonl  wlien  it  Li  prcfsod  hy  the  deseendluj; 
fitrug.  Whrn  mufli  iiiDnmmtilioD  l»  prwwnl  ilip  olTorllou  Is  terribly 
painful. 

lu  muHt  cases  lit  flstula,  tlic  Mund  slioulil  rw'dTC  tlie  Oral  ftltenlloa 
of  till'  phyHlcInn,  noil  tlii;  knifo  sliould  Iw  tliu  Inst  resort,  bvciLUHe  if  tbu 
latter  lie  ('mployt'd,  tt  still  remnins  necessary  to  purify  tbo  liluod,  ur 
tho  flstiilu.  or  an  abseess  of  some  kioil  will  be  liltely  to  returu.  It 
wnulil  toiiaiijuenlly  spein  thu  morv  sensible  pinn.  In  ull  ciibts,  to  liuve 
Buitobk  blood-lrcNilmeul  at  Uie  oulwl.    Tlili  may  suffice  lo  euro  tbu 


I.  MT, 


Flo.  II 


DhpoTcrinji  or  provltiK  flxliiln  by 


rtifflcuUy.  If  It  does  not,  nHlher  time  nor  money  will  hnvc  liecn  un- 
necessarily wualeil.  becnusc  tlie  const ilulionnl  In-ntment  cannot  be 
safety  dispensed  wiib,  howerer  siicccssfnl  the  oiKUTition.  nnd  innny 
caaes  nro  not  in  fit  romtJUon  lo  make  good  recovery  without  n  course 
of  prcpanilofy,  piirifying  Ireatmenl.  When  liic  iwilltnl  Is  fit  fur  opom- 
liiiu.  it  need  nut  Ihi  fetired,  as  there  Is  no  dauger  from  It,  uud  tho  rosnlt 
I  Is  almost  sure  lo  be  entirely  sntUfactory. 

Fissure  of  the  Anus, 

Ulcerations  arc  liable  lo  tnke  place  in  nny  part  of  the  Iwnly  when 
Miything  like  a  Hcrnriitniis  or  K  sypbllltlc  tuiut  exists  In  the  system. 
Chronic  iilrer  of  the  stomach  H  perhaps  more  frequent  than  ulceration 
Of  the  bowels,  but  the  most  common.  If  least  geriuus.  nicer  occurs  at 
till!  anus,  and  is  (pille  annlngous  lo  a.  "  crack  In  the  lip  "  of  the  mouth. 
Itlscalliil  "unal  flsniirc,"  and  la  painful  out  of  all  proportion  to  Its 
■istc.  the  pain  licing  i^bnrp  and  sovero  during  sloolinj,',  ami  conlttiulne 
long  afliT.  DlKcding  nuiy  o<'Cur  with  It.  It  is  pntctlcally  Incurable 
while  cDiiiiipution  Lists,  owing  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  Ita  Klluatloi), 
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and  even  when  the  bowels  move  comfortably  it  U  often  obfltlnate. 
Anodyne  ointments  relieve  ;  lunar  caustic  touching  stimulates  healing 
action  ;  a  knife  operation  is  sometimes  necessary  ;  but  with  this,  as  in 
cases  of  ulceration  elsewhere,  there  is  a  fault  in  the  blood  which  must 
be  corrected  to  encourage  Nature's  own  reparative  processes. 

Another  very  distressing  disease  of  this  part,  often  with  very  little 
to  show  for  it,  but  generally  due  to  more  or  less  local  eczema,  is  obsti- 
nate itching,  or  pruritus-am,  which  may  either  disturb  sleep  at  night 
or  make  its  victim  uneasy  all  day.  It  is  due  to  either  the  visible,  local 
lesion,  to  irritating  (unnatural)  secretions  from  the  intestines,  or  worma, 
or  in  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  purely  nervous.  All  these  anal  troubles 
may  be  considerably  relieved  by  appropriate  local  treatment,  but 
removal  of  the  particular  cause  in  each  case  is  the  only  means  of  per- 
manent relief.  The  lower  bowel  being  the  slop-bucket  of  the  body, 
receives  its  worst  or  most  noxious  substances,  and  yet,  in  health,  feod 
waste  is  not  really  irritating  to  the  parts  that  must  contain  it  and  retain 
it  for  awhile ;  but  in  disease,  or  as  a  result  of  various  and  numerous 
disorders  anywhere  along  the  route  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the 
fecal  evacuation  may  become  even  excoriating.  The  membranes  at 
the  outlet  may  be  only  tickled  to  the  point  of  persistent  itching,  or 
they  may  be  scalded,  excoriated,  and  lacerated.  So  once  more  we 
learn  that  the  art  of  health  from  mouth  to  the  extremity  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  consists  mainly  in  learning  to  keep  clean  all  through ; 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  clean  dirt,*'  even  in  fecal  parlance  ;  and 
that  unclean,  diseased,  and  acrid  discharges  from  above  are  what  initi- 
ate rectal  diseases. 


Intestinal  Parasites. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of,  but  the  fact  is  that  men,  as  well  as 
animals,  are  prone  to  be  wormy,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  para- 
sites that  find  a  home  along  the  course  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  almost 
legion  ;  but  the  common  forms  that  most  folks  need  to  know  some- 
thing about  are  the  long,  round  worms,  the  little  pinworms,  and 
several  kinds  of  curious  tape- worms.  If  adults  and  children  would  be 
more  particular  about  -what  they  eat  and  drink,  there  would  be  far  less 
complaint  on  account  of  worms.  If  all  maintained  a  first-class  diges- 
tion, and  clean  blood  and  secretions,  these  internal  vermin  would  have 
less  opportunity  to  take  up  their  abode  and  thrive  and  breed.  Chap- 
ter XIII.  of  Part  II.  gives  some  good  formula  for  routing  them  out. 
Injections  of  salt  and  water,  quassia  water  or  sweet  oil  are  useful  in 
drowning  out  pin- worms,  but  they  are  very  persistent,  and  the  victim 
must  be  more  so.  Be  sure  you  are  right  before  you  go  ahead.  Parents 
if^piftt<fn«a  think  a  child  has  worms  because  of  colicky  painS|  poor 
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appetite,  bftd  brenth,  Itching  about  the  aniw,  or  grinding  of  ibe  t<*t1i : 

bill  "seeing  i»  liflipvinp."'  «nil  a  cathanlc  d<»o  with  observation  of 

rcBu1l«  sbould  be  tried  before  furtlier  specific  dosing  ftgalnut  wornw. 

The  ordinhiy  rouod  worm,  common  to  chililrfn  of  four  to  twelve  yeafs, 

U  easily  seen,  it  being  from  ■  few  inthes  to  a  foot  long,  anil  of  a  yellow- 

iah  white  color.     Thnwd-worms  are  mueb  siualler.  so  that  tbey  are 

often  called  pin-worms,  being  only 

hair  BD  inch  long  or  te&s,  and  not 

•nucb  larger  around  lliaa  a  pin, 

i>ut  they  are  more  annoying  ihaa 

Ihe  larger  sort.     They  congregnte 

la  moBseB  in  tlic  rectum  and  titU 

late  the  nerves  of  the  anux,  miik 

tug  tl  feel  as  If  it  had  become  ft 

nest  for  Uornets.    Ijoeal  Injeciinn 

may  or  may  not  ho  all  that  Is  r>- 

quired    to    rout  them,  but  thi'>:i 

mua',  l>c  employed  persistently  for 

two  or   three  weeks.     Occasional 

laxative   dosing   is   likely    to    be 

□ceded  to  dr<ve  them  down  and 

out,  and  a  smalt  teaspoonful  of  lurpentluo  In  a  cup  of  milk,  given  an 

hour  after  breakfast,  may  b«  necessary  to  make  their  home  In  llio 

bowels  unatlraclive. 

As  to  tape-worms,  a  Ixwk  as  large  as  Ihia  would  be  required  to  tell 
kll  that  is  known  of  the  various  kinds  :  but  the  man  who  lius  one  gen- 
erally seems  to  want  lo  know  nothing  ol  his  tenant  exrept  how  to  be 
'/ell  rid  of  him  and  her — for  It  Is  hermaphrodite.  A  recipe  for  cook- 
ing a  hare  started  out  wUli  "  Flrel  catch  the  hare;"'  and  so,  bcforii 
beginning  to  tske  ■ne<liclne  to  dislodge  a  tape-worm,  it  Is  wise  to  enteh 
enouKh  of  one  to  prove  Us  presence.  It  is  produced  in  sections,  or 
Joints,  which  may  prolong  It  to  a  length  of  forty  feet,  and  these  break 
oS,  and  cumc  away  separately  or  in  ribbons.  A  single  large  joint  ts  nn 
Inch  long  by  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  wide,  slimy,  soft,  and  while,  but 
without  heiid  or  tail.  A  few  such  captures  arc  enough  to  make  a 
diagmitia,  but  many  persons  with  bowel dUturbances and  "queer  rumt>- 
lings,"  or  "gnawing  feelings,"  have  Ihe  notion  that  ihcy  havo  tape- 
worm Instead  of  having  the  thing  itself.  Dyspepsia  and  bowel  Irrita- 
tions of  the  ordinary  kind  are  aggravated  by  the  rather  severe  dosing 
oecessarylo  dislodge  a  tape-worm,  and  the  treatment  should  be  avoided 
except  where  really  required.  Tape-worms  arc  provided  with  a  won- 
derful armngeinent  of  suckers  or  honks  about  the  head,  which  enable 
them  to  hold  on  for  "dear  lite"  (no  doubt  lite  Is  dear  to  them),  and  so 
long  as  the  head  clings  to  the  lining  niembrane  of  the  hum^D  Intestine, 
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it  can  go  on  producing  " sections"  and  piecing  itself  out.  So  the  pass- 
ing away  of  parts  day  after  day  means  little  loss  to  the  worm — that's 
his  business — and  little  gain  to  the  patient — who  grows  impatient.  To 
sunder  these  relations  of  house-owner  and  tenant  requires  a  dose  of 
something  that  will  paralyze  Mr.  Taenia — knock  him  senseless — and 
then  a  brisk  cathartic  to  sweep  head  and  tail  all  out  in  one  fell  swoop. 
If  it  happens  to  be  truly  (ania  solium  (solitary),  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  but  repair  the  damages  to  the  premises  by  a  suitable  course  of 
treatment ;  but  there  are  some  people  who  provide  quarters  for  two  or 
more  such  tenants,  and  more  than  one  writ  of  ejectment  may  be  neces- 
sary. Anyone  afflicted  with  a  troublesome  customer  of  this  kind,  or 
with  some  obstinate  disease  of  the  class  treateil  of  in  this  chapter,  may 
consult  the  author  in  person  or  by  letter,  and  further  information  or 
advice  will  be  cordially  given. 

Hernia  or  Rupture. 

Hernia  is  an  affliction  so  prevalent  (some  estimate  one  in  every  ten 
has  it)  and  so  lasting  that  it  deserves  some  consideration  in  this  volume. 
There  is  no  more  fitting  place  for  this  than  in  the  chapter  relating  to 
Diseases  of  the  Bowels.  It  is  a  weakness  and  giving  way  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  somewhere  at  one  of  its  least  w^ell  protected  spots,  and  not  a 
disease  unless  the  intestines  which  protrude  through  the  oi>ening  be- 
come pinched.  The  abdominal  wall  in  front  is  made  up  of  fibrous  and 
muscular  layers,  but  there  are  a  few  small,  necessary  openings  which 
are  generally  snug  or  close  fitting  about  the  cords  or  vessels  that  pass 
through  them  :  it  is  when  these  become  over-stretched  and  permit  the 
slipping  out  of  a  piece  of  intestine  that  a  hernia  occurs.  There  is  sel- 
dom any  real  rupture  of  tissues,  but  rather  a  spreading  as  when  a  pencil 
is  poked  through  .some  loose-knit  fabric.  Hernia  is  generally  the  result 
of  some  sudden  accident  or  excessive  strain,  but  in  persons  of  relaxed 
fibre,  loose-knit  sort  of  folks,  or  those  who  have  suffered  recent  illness, 
\  and  so  lack  firmness,  mere  coughing,  straining  at  stool,  a  mis-step,  or 
other  minor  cause  may  suffice  to  drive  a  wedge  of  intestine  through  the 
weak  spot,  and  so  start  a  hernia.  Hard  workers  are  apt  to  have  very 
strong  abdominal  walls,  but  an  unusually  heavy  lift  or  unexpected  effort 
may  "rupture  "  them,  and  render  them  unfit  for  the  occupation  they  have 
long  filled.  In  just  the  other  type  of  person,  who  has  l)ccn  too  weakly 
or  lazy  to  do  physical  work,  hernia  may  just  come  on  without  apparent 
cause.  In  infants  a  colic,  cough,  or  fall  may  produce  hernial  protni- 
sion  before  the  parts  have  become  adjusted  to  bear  even  a  slight  strain, 
but  many  a  case  in  infants  will  soon  be  '*  naturally  cured  "  if  the  swell- 
ing is  kept  well  pressed  back,  and  great  care  taken  to  prevent  its  re- 
currence.   A  thick  skein  of  yarn  bound  round  the  abdomen,  with  a 
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knot  in  it  over  the  weak  spot,  and  a  branch  between  the  legs  to  hold  it 
well  in  place  has  sufficed  to  hold  many  an  infant  or  child.  Some  will 
need  a  small  truss  for  a  year  or  so. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  plain  to  the  general  reader  just  how  Iicmia 
occurs,  but  some  years  ago  a  writer  of  Health  Talks  for  the  Oranirc 
Judd  Farmer  accomplished  this  as  well  as  it  is  likely  to  be  done,  and  I 
shall  offer  here  his  description  and  illustrations  because  I  could  not 
hope  to  do  better. 

" Hernia  (from  the  Greek  word,  'ernos  or  liernos,  a  •  branch,*  or 
a  shooting  forth)  means  a  protnision  of  internal  organs  through  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen.  '  Rupture  *  literally  means  a  breaking  or  t(?ar- 
ing.  The  popular  idea  that  hernia  is  cau8<;d  by  acrcidcntal  *  rupture* 
is  erroneous  ;  there  are  very  few  cases  which  arc  due  to  external  acci- 
dent. To  make  the  subject  clear,  we  have  prepanjd  some  sprcial 
engravings,  which  the  reader  should  carefully  study  along  with  the 
explanations  under  each  figure. 

"Fig.  170 shows  at  //,  FFfxiaX  iVthe  location  of  five  /m^z/vt^ open- 
ings outward  through  the  wall  of  the  alxlomeu.  N and  1 1 ww  directly 
oter  the  interior  opening.  E  E  are  the  outer  openiii«iS  (under  the 
skin)of //.  ii^ and /^ are  two  exterior  openings  under  the  skin  at  the 
top  of  the  thighs,  of  which  the  interior  openings  into  the  alHlonien  (not 
shown)  are  deei)-seated  and  higher  up.  The  canal  or  tube  between  / 
and  E\&  \%  to  2  inches  long.  Its  course,  etc.,  are  shown  and  explained 
in  Fig.  171.  F  F  fiXG  alike  on  the  right  and  leftside,  as  arc  //  and 
E Bf2di(i  a  description  of  one  of  each  answers  for  both. 

"Through  the  canal  extending  from  i^' back  into  the  abdomen 
comes  down  the  great  artery  which  supplies  blood  to  the  whole  lower 
limb.  Important  note. — If  an  artery  anywhere  in  the  leg  or  foot  be 
cut  or  broken  the  dangerous  escape  of  blood  can  be  almost  entirely 
stoppcHl  by  simply  applying  strong  pressure  at  F, 

"The  large  vein  carrying  the  blcxxl  from  thci  limb  to  the  heart  also 
goes  up  through  the  same  canal,  which  extends  back  and  upward 
from  F. 

"In  IflvC  manner,  arteries  and  veins,  nerves,  cor«ls,  etc.,  eonnteted 
with  reproduction,  i>ass  tlirou;;li  tin;  eanal  between  7  and  E. 

"-V  is  the;  llftii  natural  opening  from  \\\v.  abdomen.  It  is  through 
this  umbilieus  tliMt  tin;  unborn  animal  receives  its  blood  and  entire 
nourishm(>nt.  It  is  usually  elosed,  but  it  is  sometimes  tli(»  source  of 
serious  trouble — frequently  so  in  infancy,  an<l  (juite  often  amonir  tleshy 
persons. 

"  Fig.  171  is  a  side  or  sectional  view  of  the  alxlomen  A  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  inte.siines  In.  "\V\'  also  see  the  front  wall,  ineludin;^  the  mus- 
cular tissue  ^f,  the  outer  .*ikiu  *S',  the  Peritoneum  l\  which  latter  Is 
a  thin  membrane,  smooth  on  the  inside  where  the  iutei»tii)es  Dnom 
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against  it.  (The  terrible  affliction  known  as  '  Peritonitis '  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  ttiis  Peritoneum  P.)  This  coating  is  quite  elastic  and  capa- 
ble of  large  expansioD,  as  we  shall  see.  The  *  Inguinal  Canal/  or  tube, 
(lescribeil  in  Fig.  170,  extending  from  I  to  E,  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  171 
ut  T.  This  canal  is  the  seat  of  the  larger  |>ortion  of  Hernias,  or  '  Rup- 
tures *  It  runs  from  its  upper  inside  opening,  but  outside  of  the  Peri- 
toneum, down  obliquely  among  the  muscles  if,  M,  to  its  lower  opening 
under  the  skin  at  E,  Fig.  170.  This  canal  is  usually  large  enough  in 
YiQ  27Q  adults  to  admit  the   finger  up 

through  most  of  its  length.    The 

/  V        inguinal  canal,   while    carryiPij 

/  \       through  it  the  arteries,  veins, 

/  I       etc.,  described  under  Fi|r.  170,  is 

ordinarily  kept  closc(T  around 
them  by  the  weight  of  the  intes- 
tines inside,  and  th&  resistance  of 
the  outer  muscles  of  if,  Af, 

*  Fig.  172  shows  the  same  parts 
as  Fig.  171  ;  but  illustrates  the 
beginning  of  a  Hernia,  in  which, 
owing  to  a  weakness  of  the 
muscular  coating  M,  Jf,  or  to 
extraordinary  pressure  of  the  in- 
testines. In,  or  both,  the  intes- 
tines begin  to  push  the  elastic 
peritoneum  into  the  upper  mouth 
of  the  canal  T,  and  to  act  as  a 
wedge  to  enlarge  the  canal.  The  peritoneum  itself  is  so  expansible 
that  it  does  not  resist  the  intrusion  of  the  intestine  into  th^-canal. 

"Fig.  173  shows  progress  from  Fig.  172.  The  intestine  has  pushed 
farther  down,  enlarging  T, 

*•  Fig.  174  shows  stillfurther  progress.  Here  a  whole  loop  of  the  in- 
testines has  FORCED  its  way  down  the  canal,  but  is  still  almost  invisible 
on  the  outside  of  the  abdomen.  The  progress,  thus  far,  may  have 
taken  months,  or  even  years,  or  it  may  have  occurred  in  a  few  weeks 
or  days,  or  in  a  few  hours,  if  the  muscular  coat  Af  is  weak  and  debili- 
tated, or  if  there  is  extraordinary  pressure  from  the  inside,  by  violent 
coughing,  by  jumping  or  stepping  down  and  coming  to  a  sudden  stop, 
and  by  violent  slmins  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  injection  of  the  intes- 
tine can  be  discovered  by  a  physician,  or  by  a  iHjrson  of  ordinary  skill, 
on  thrusting  the  finger  up  the  canal  from  below. 

"Ordinarily  no  severe  pain  will  be  fell  except  when  the  loop  of  the 
intestine  is  so  pinched  by  the  upper  end  of  the  canal,  or  so  filled  with 
ll^r4  food  or  gr.s  that  there  U  not  free  pircujation  through  the  loop. 
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Bemx.  ft  licmin  mny  Imvc  tiihiIiv  tonsldcralilc  procrpsa  befort  the  person 
HfTccted  ia  aware  uf  {In  exislctice,  either  hy  murkul  exleroal  sircMjag. 
or  by  recognUfii  pain  friim  it. 

"  Fig.  175.  CoMPLETBD  llEitMA. — Thls  shona  ihc  onward  progress 
nf  the  iDlesilne  nhicb,  while  belweea  /  and  K  iu  Figs.  170,  171. 172, 
]78, 174.  I7S,  and  176,  wna  called  dd  '  Ii)C(impli.'re  Ilcruia.'  Keferring  lo 
Fig.  175  it  lias  passed  llirough  £auit  l)elnw,  Hud  is  nun  visible  «□  the 
iiutBidv,  puslilug  the  Bkla  DUtwaril.  loruiugii  tumor  or  lump.    At  first  it 
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ia  perhaps  II1C  size  or  a  wnlDul  or  less,  but  if  not  iirresied  inaj  go  on  to 
enonniiiis  proportlone.  >ip  lo  the  size  of  an  egg,  a  pint,  n  gallon,  iniletii 
lo  almoHt  Inconceivable  dltnenslona.  Cbwh  ure  reported  wlierealmoal 
Ibe  euttru  viscera  or  bowels  liavt-  jiaMcd  into  tiic  hernial  sac. 

"Fig.  170.  UMDiLirALllERNiA,  of  large  proportions.  (Sideorsec- 
tlon&l  view.) — After  wlial  la  said  of  the  previous  figures,  Utile  espla- 
naiion  ts  neitled  bere.  Beglouing.  as  in  Fig.  173,  Ihc  luleatine  {In)  has 
gradually  enlarged  the  nnliirally  smuU  navel  aperture,  iteadllj  pushing 
the  periloneum  before  It,  and  alrelchlng  the  muscular  coating  M,  out- 
Wiu^,  aud  R  loop  of  II  has  ^ol  Ibroiigh  the  orl^uall/  small  opening  " 
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INCONYSNIENCB  AND  DANGER. 

When  the  completed  stage  is  reached,  there  is  usually  both  a  dis. 
agreeable  pain  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  outside  enlargement  and 
its  weight,  and  also  the  constant  danger  of  further  growth,  and  especial- 
ly of  "strangulation,"  as  it  is  termed,  that  Is,  the  pinching  of  the 
aperture  /,  so  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  intestine,  or  of  its  contents, 
the  hardening  of  the  fa?ces  or  food  in  the  protruding  loop  of  the  bowel, 
etc.  The  result  is  inflammation  and  fatal  mortification  of  the  bowel, 
unless  well-directed,  competent  surgical  skill  succeeds  in  affording  re- 
lief. 

Probably  the  most  important  fact  for  the  ruptured  to  know  is  that 
their  state  is  attended  with  great  risk,  if  ncglectcnl,  and  that  neglect  will 
certainly  lead  to  its  getting  worse.  From  the  start  its  tendency  is  to 
stretch  and  extend  until  the  intestine  may  reach  the  scrotum,  and  that 
become  as  big  as  a  man's  head,  for  the  weight  of  the  intestine  is  of 
course  pushing,  pressing,  wedging,  distending,  and  gradually  enlarging 
the  hernial  sac.  In  no  human  strain  of  tissue  is  the  "stitch  in  time" 
more  important,  and  that  stitch  consists  in  the  early  application  of  a 
dam  to  the  breach,  i.e.,  some  mechanical  support  that  will  brace  the 
weak  spot  where  the  protrusion  starts  and  hold  it  back.  One  who  is 
content  to  let  his  nipture  hold  itself  may  any  day  have  one  more  unex- 
pected strain  that  will  suddenly  crowd  more  of  the  gut  into  the  narrow 
channel,  and  thus  bring  it  to  a  state  of  strangulation  that  may  be  fatal. 

The  treatment  of  hernia  is  reduced  to  two  methods — an  operation 
to  tighten  the  slack  part,  or  a  tniss  to  brace  it.  Various  operations 
have  been  employed  with  varying  success.  The  last  and  highest  claim 
is  a  cure  of  eighty  per  cent,  in  private  practice,  ])y  the  insistanco  upon 
the  use  of  a  tniss  for  several  months  after  the  operation,  till  its  results 
can  be  confirmed  by  time.  Such  cure  really  results  from  new  tissue 
brought  to  the  part  by  inflammatory  action,  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  seat  tissue  to  contract.  The  same  process  of  cure  is  accomplished  in 
a  slower,  and  equally  sure  or  successful  way,  by  wearing  a  truss-pad 
that  will  produce  deep  soreness,  in  fact  a  slight  grade  of  inflammation, 
which  in  time,  say  a  year,  repairs  the  breach.  The  rubber-cure  pad 
which  I  have  tested  and  sold  for  many  years  was  devised  upon  this 
theory,  and  has  practically  proved  a  success  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
and  the  proportion  of  cures  would  be  far  larger  if  subjects  would  use  it 
religiously  as  directed  instead  of  recklessly  to  suit  their  conveniejicc. 
Further  information  regarding  this  method  may  be  found  in  my  dime 
pamphlet  on  Rupture.     (See  last  page.) 

Other  surgeons  acknowledge  the  "spontaneous"  cure  of  rupture 
after  years  of  wearing  of  varicfus  trusses,  but  the  chances  of  cure  arc 
greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  one  specially  devised  for  this  mode  of 
cure.    8ome  pads  would  always  tend  to  prevent  rather  than  promote  u 
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rurr.  Tl  in  only  inguinal  hemin  /  ^thnt  is  tbus  curable  ;  the  fctnoral  F, 

ami  unibilinil  kimU  nlll  alwajn  require  coDlinucd  mipport. 

Sonii!  (icimuiice  iriiRJM's,  and  offer  "appliances"  or  olnstic  bands. 
Tlic  ttiiiitili!  fiK't  is  tbc  bracing  pud  must  bv  rctaln<.-d  In  placccfTocllvcly, 
iiikI  tli<;  stibJL-ct  may  choose  tlie  mcaos  that  is  most  cunifortiiblo  while 
urcoiiiplishiii^  lliia  u1jj<'Ct.  The  first  (nixa  a  niun  wears  will  pretty 
surely  gi'l  libcnil  iilmsc  from  lilm,  and  only  after  trying  several  may  he 
discover  tiiat  after  all  the  flret  was  the  best — or,  may  be  some  other. 
Ttieniplured  iH'rsim  is  more  comfortalile  aud  sufo  with  a  wcll-fltting 
truss  than  williout,  but  he  cannot  Iw  as  comfortable  as  when  he  had  HO 
UBC  (or  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANA. 


Q  In  a  healthj 
.  condition,  s  large  amount  ot  tbe  waste  fluids 
^■J^«\H  ifi  ifctr-'  1  of  the  syatcm  pass  off  in  tlie  form  of  sensfbte 
^  ff^^^S^f^       '''  Insensible  perspiration,  and  In  vapors  ex- 
'''-^ L-J*>^^»^K*/  iialeil,   but  the  eicretorj  porea   and   lungs 

would  be  quite  InnulHcicnt,  unaided,  to  dis- 
pose of  all  the  siiluble  effete  matlera  ia  the 
'e  complex  organlsnu,  and  henec  we  And  in  the  human 
*  body,  and  In  tbe  bodies  of  all  vtrlcbrateR,  ort'ans  called  tbo 
kidneys,  together  with  other  IiiOping  organs  vhlch  have 
been  named  by  anatomists  tbe  nrvtcrs,  bladder,  and  urethra, 
to  H<'t  siiliordiDatcIy  to  them.  Tbe  kidneys  in  the  human 
V^,'  Rvsu'in  ari'  brownish  red,  beaD-«haped  glands,  located  on 
^her  aide  of  tbe  spine  In  what  Is  denomlnal«d  the  lumbar  region. 
They  are  largely  made  up  of  lubes  and  cells  and  of  membrane  of  so 
thin  a  texture,  tbiit  as  tbe  Mood  pasKes  through  the  kidneys,  the  watery 
portions  i>ass  through  the  membrane  as  readily  as  water  jMisses  through 
muslin,  and  It  then  Iricklcn  down  through  tubes  to  little  rrscrroirs  in 
the  kidneys,  and  from  Ibence  through  tbe  little  canals  called  tbe  ureters 
to  the  bladder,  wbiib  h  tlie  groat  receiving  reservoir  of  the  urine. 
Id  health  the  bladder  retainti  the  water  till  it  bccotiies  full,  or  until  It  la 
couvenient  to  dis|Misc  of  It,  In  both  ecxca  tbe  bladiier  is  located  in  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  bowels.  In  men  it  is  bounded  at  t1ic  back  by  the 
seminal  vesicles  and  reetum,  and  in  women  by  .the  vagina.  In  front  It 
lies  just  back  of  the  lower  abdominal  walls.  The  bladder  empties 
Itaelf  through  the  urethra,  which  In  tbe  male  extends  along  tbe  under 
part  of  tbe  penis  to  the  oriQee  at  tlie  end,  and  this  same  urethra  Is  the 
GODducttug  pipe  of  the  seminut  fluids  wtien  Ibey  past  off.  In  the 
female  it  performs  only  the  olllce  of  carryiu);  off  the  urine  ;  it  ia  vwj 
■hoit  ud  tcnninatea  just  above  tbe  vagiual  orifice. 
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In  my  practice  I  hare  a  Urge  perceoUge  of  ca«*  stifferiDi;  wUh 
of  a  cbrooic  nature,  located  in  siome  part  of  the  urinary  api^r 
alua.  So  closely  connected,  anatomically,  are  the  urinary  with  the 
procreatiTe  organs,  and  so  greatly  are  the  latter  abus^Hl.  it  is  m4  sur* 
prising  that  the  former  are  frequently  the  seat  of  painful  ami  daugennw 
affections.  In  both  sexes  the  amative  pas- 
sions are  prematurely  developed  and  stimu- 
lated. These,  at  an  early  age.  too  often  lea^l 
boys  and  girls  into  private  vices*  and  the 
mature  and  married  into  sexual  excesses  and 
pernicious  modes  for  the  prevention  of  con- 
ception, all  of  which  physical  violations  are 
well  calculated  to  disturb  the  nervous  har- 
mony of  the  parts,  impoverish  and  vitiate 
the  blood,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
serious  derangements  of  those  organs  which 
secrete  and  discharge  the  urine.  The  most 
common  of  these  diseases  are  :  Chronic  in- 
flammation in  the  kidneys ;  weakness  in 
the  kidneys  ;  consumption  of  the  kidneys  ; 
stone  in  the  kidDcys  ;  chronic  inflammation 
in  the  bladder  ;  paralysis  of  the  bladder ; 
gravel ;  chronic  gonorrhoea  ;  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  etc. 

The  office  of  the  kidneys  is  to  secrete  the 
useless  alkaline  and  calcareous  particles  and 
the  soluble  waste  matters  from  the  blood. 
The  bladder,  as  before  remarked,  is  tho 
reservoir  for  these,  and  the  urethra  is  tho 
waste-pipe  for  carrying  them  off.  Every- 
body living  ill  houses  supplied  v/ith  aque- 
duct water  knows  how  much  trouble  it 
gives  the  kitchen-maid  when  something,  by 
her  own  carelessness,  obstructs  tho  wasle- 


THI  nUMAN  WATBH-WORKS. 

Tho  kUlnoys  nt  tho  top  arc 
ronn«»ct«M!  by  raimlH  ohIIihI 
tho  ureters  loattiiiK  to  tho 
bladder.  Tho  ncrk  i>r  tho 
bladder  roniuM-tM  with  tho 
urothra,  whl(;h  In  not  irlvon 
In  tho  Illustration,  an  tho 
lattiT  Is  without  ii(*x  and 
ittandH  to  ropn^Hont  tho  uri 
nary  orKHUM  uf  Itoth  nokon. 


pipe.  Now,  old  duine  Nature  has  double 
the  trouble  of  any  "  Bridget  "  in  keeping  human  water-piiM*  in  onler, 
not  from  any  dereliction  of  duty  on  her  part,  but  from  the  can;leHMiieaH 
and  imprudences  of  man  and  woman  kind  generally.  Mechanical 
water-pipes  could  never  endun;  the  abuses  which  are  almost  dally 
Inflicted  by  men,  women,  and  children,  on  those  organs  made  in  part, 
by  the  economy  of  Nature,  for  the  purpose  of  carryintf  off  tlu^  waste 
fluids  which  must  be  in  some  way  disiM)se<l  of,  and  which,  if  obMtructed 
or  dammed  back,  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  most  painful  and  Hrrlt»ug 
disorders. 
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Albeit,  it  is  iisoless  to  moralize,  even  in  this  quaint  way.  Gener- 
ation after  generation  passes  off  the  stage  of  life,  one  profiting  little  by 
the  experience  of  its  predecessor.  Individuals  suffering  with  such 
troubles  only  intrust  the  secret  to  their  physician,  and  the  mass  of 
humanity  goes  recklessly  on,  vainly  thinking  that  this  first,  second,  or 
third  abuse  of  the  delicate  urino-geniUil  structure  will  not  be  followed 
with  a  penalty,  until  a  large  pn)portion  of  all  have  at  last  tasted  the 
bitter  cup,  while  some  drink  it  to  the  dregs.  It  is,  therefore,  waste  of 
words  for  the  medical  writer  to  do  more  than  iK)int  out  the  dangerous 
shoals  and  breakers,  and  then  turn  his  attention  to  those  already 
wrecked,  and  who  are  too  often  catching  at  straws  to  save  themselves. 
I  will,  therefore,  pass  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  diseases  I 
have  adverted  to. 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  very  vascular  organs,  and  are  so  arranged  anatom- 
ically that  they  receive  constantly  a  large  amount  of  blood  which,  in 
passing  through  them,  is  purified  of  many  forms  of  waste  matter  and 
deprived  of  much  of  its  water,  the  latter  being  necessary  to  hold  the 
impurities  in  solution  until  they  may  be  cast  out  from  the  body.  The 
kidneys  are  therefore  in  intimate  relation  with  the  circulatory  system, 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  they  not  only  suffer  when  disease 
invades  the  heart  and  arteries,  but  if  the  kidneys  become  first  affected, 
the  circulatory  system  is,  sooner  or  later,  weakened  also.  The  kidneys 
are  also  sensitive  to  any  faults  in  digestion,  whether  in  stomach  or 
liver,  for  if  any  unusual  amount  of  impurities  is  thrown  into  the 
blood  through  faulty  digestion,  the  kidneys  are  put  to  extra  strain  in 
eliminating  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  through  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys, the  blood  fails  to  be  steadily  and  suflftciently  purified,  the  retaineil 
impurities  are  likely  to  irritate  the  digestive  organs  and  derange  their 
action.  They  stand  in  equally  intimate  relations  with  the  lungs  and  skin. 

Therefore  the  indications  of  kidney  disease  are  generally  round- 
about, indirect  sort  of  symptoms  affecting  other  parts.  They  are  too 
deeply  situated  to  be  seen  or  felt,  and  are  not  in  themselves  very  sensi- 
tive. Even  cancer  may  eat  them  up  without  causing  pain,  and  the 
back-aches  which  people  so  commonly  attribute  to  kidney  troubles 
are  generally  in  the  tenderloin  muscles  of  the  back,  and  not  in  the 
kidneys  themselves,  though  it  may  be  their  sluggish  action  whi(rh 
causes  the  accumulation  of  irritants  that  render  the  muscles  painful, 
as  in  lumbago. 


brioht's  disease. 


It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  kidneys,  like  other  important 
organs,  may  be  functionally  disonlered,  or  slow  and  inefficient  in  their 
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ncllon,  wUhoiil  Iwin^  nctimlly  diacjuuil  wllti  nhat  (s  callol  an  organic 
lesluu,  and,  like  uthcr  part*,  tlicy  may  Im  siilijuct  to  midibD  t'ongcHtlon 
Irom  "  c»iil8, "  rendering  llicm  for  u  time  practically  of  lUlle  use  ;  but 
ll  is  also  truu  llmi  rcjicutcd  attacks  itf  cungcstinu  nm  Uah\c  tu  Impair 
the  BubsUncc  of  llii.-  kiilncys,  and  liriiig  iiii  n  clirouic  forni  of  inllainma- 
tiiin  known  (w  Bi'i^-lils  diwasu.  TIjIs  Is  tliu  nnjsl  common  form  of 
clmiulc  dlseuw  of  1I1U  kiilncyB.  iiuidmI  uHlt  Dr.  RIetianI  Biiglit.  of 
Ent'lnud,  wlio  first  gavu  it  fair  diascrlptioa  of  its  symiiloms  nnil  ItsioriH 
iu  1830,  liui    it  U 

..nlyslnrcWIWllial  '^- "*■ 

it  lias  Ixwn  llior- 
uugbly  studied  aud 
understood,  uvea 
by  pltyticiuDa, 
and  peril  lips  only 
during  ttic  latter 
[Hirt  of  llie  njnt;- 
IccDtb  century  that 
Ilio  general  pulillc 
U«rned,  througlifo- 
inUiariiy,  to  fwir  It,  1 
It  (a  the  niOHl  in-  I 
siilkius  form  of 
ehroniu  diwuw.  and 
may  be  fur  ad- 
vanced before  any 
symptom  dpTelops 
by  which  itt  jirtg. 
cuee  could  bo  sua- 
(Hicicd.  Msuy  a 
man  who  dies  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy, 
in  Mv'ming  fair 
Lcalth,  liM  really 
bad,  for  years  pre- 
(-e<llng  that  event, 
a  slow  fever  tn  Ibe  kidneys,  and  dlalntcgratlon  of  the  hlood-vcwik  of 
the  brain  where  the  fatal  breiik  nt  Iniit  occnrreil.  Dr,  Francis  M. 
DmlaOeld  once  reported  Ihe  caso  of  a  polleeuiiiu  wiio  had  piiwini  n. 
eritlcnl  physical  exanilnalion  for  promotion  with  a  nillng  of  ninety 
points,  only  three  months  before  hte  death  by  Intlammttilon  of  ihi^ 
buweU,  wheuiUepuil-morl«uiexauiiuaiioD  showed  hi^  kiilncyii  greaily 
wasted  by  chronic  nqihri  I  is— another  name  tor  Brigbt's  disease  It 
could  not  lie  learned  from  bis  frtcnda  tbiit  be  had  ever  cotnpluiued   o( 


w  bladder. 
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Its  ordinary  symptoms.  While  such  reports  are  not  rare,  the  disease 
as  a  rule  offers  plenty  of  warning  in  a  variety  of  symptoms,  the  real 
meaning  and  importance  of  which  must  be  determined  by  taking  one 
thing  with  another. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  are  those  common  to  many  other  chronic 
diseases  originating  from  general  debility  or  blood  impurity.  Among 
the  early  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  simple  indigestion  and  much  flatu- 
lence, sometimes  with  nausea  or  vertigo  and  persistent  headaches ;  or 
there  may  be  only  a  gouty  joint,  sciatic  rheumatism,  or  facial  neuralgia 

as  evidence  of  retained  waste 
matters.  Sometimes  the  latter 
only  tickle  the  surface,  but 
when  thus  operating  in  the 
skin  they  may  cause  most  dis- 
tressing itching.  There  may 
be  pale  and  numb  flnger-tips, 
cold  feet,  cramps,  or  other 
sign  of  impeded  blood  circu- 
lation and  propensity  to  bleed 
from  the  nose,  gums,  rectum, 
and  other  part«,  with  slight 
provocation.  The  subject 
often  complains  of  general 
sensitiveness  to  cold,  and  yet 
the  pulse  will  be  hard  and 
firm.  Palpitation  of  the  heart, 
languor,  early  fatigue,  and 
inability  for  prolonged  effort  are  commonly  present,  soon  or  late,  while 
pallor,  anaemia,  or  at  least  a  general  appearance  of  being  below  par,  assist 
the  professional  eye  to  detect  a  subject  of  this  disease.  The  mental  tend- 
ency is  gloomy,  to  **  blues  **  and  irritability  of  temper,  and  lack  of  hope 
and  ambition.  In  advanced  cases  an  inflammation  of  the  retina  (the  deep 
light-sensing  membrane  of  the  eye),  called  retinitis,  is  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease  ;  while  the  ears  are  subject  to  noises  not  at  all  dis- 
tinctive, except,  perhaps,  in  their  persistence.  (Edema,  in  the  form  of 
puffy  lower  eyelids  and  swelled  ankles,  is  one  of  the  common  later 
symptoms,  while  general  dropsy  from  weakening  heart  comes  toward 
the  last. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  one  case  will  include  all,  or  even 
a  fourth  of  all  these  symptoms,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  years  the  ma- 
jority of  them  may  appear  in  turn,  or  a  few  at  a  time.  When  some 
such  symptoms  are  present,  and  the  question  arises  as  to  diagnosis  of 
the  true  state  of  the  patient,  an  examination  of  the  urine  will  aid  in 
settling  whether  the  kidneys  are  or  are  not  subject  to  this  diseMO. 
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One  of  the  proora  of  ila  presence  Is  Ihc  ilisrcvcry  of  ulliumiD  In  (ho 
urine,  I17  special  leaU  wbich  will  readily  delrct  thC]irceenceof  sosmall 
an  smoiint  ns  one  part  In  10,000.  TliB  signiflc^anie  of  albumin  thut 
fouDd  b  yet  undecided.  Many  pby sltiana  claim  thai  under  some  cir- 
FumBtancea  it  may  be  found  in  the  urine  of  bealtby  pentons,  as  of  aoU 
dlcrs  or  athletes  after  prolonged  effort,  wbile  others  claim  that  It  canont 
occur  without  some  weakncsa  or  prcdispoBition  to  B right's  disease.  Life 
Insurance  examlDers,  iis  a  rule,  "  hold  off"  a  candidate  for  insurance  If 
eveo  a  sinall  trace  of  albumin  Is  detected,  until  repeated  exHmlualloUH 
iliow  that  U  no  longer  occura.  Tet,  on  the  olljcr  hand,  there  have 
been  observed  many  true  cases  of  chronic  nrpbritis,  in  whoae  urine 
albumin  wa«  never  detected. 

Another  more  certain  evidence  (a  the  discovery,  by  aid  of  tile 
inlernacope,  of  little  "cBHti."  which  have  been  sbi^  from  the  lining 
celli  of  the  kidnoy-tubca,  and  are  found  in  the  sediment  that  settles  In 
the  urine.  There  are  several  varieties  of  such  casts,  which  tell  miicU 
of  the  stage  uf  the  disease,  irs  aerlousuafls,  an<l  rate  of  progress.  Their 
presence  proves  much,  but  their  absence  does  not  neccasurily  prove 
that  there  la  no  form  of  Brlghl's  disease.  The  urine  may  give  other 
IndicalionN  which,  if  frequently  observed,  are  of  much  aignillcancD, 
viz.:  constant  low  specific  gravity  (about  1010  to  lOlS)  ;  dedclency  of 
phoHphales  in  urine  ;  and  increase  of  uric  acid  and  oxalates.  The 
urine  is  naturally  a  pretty  complex  solution  of  chemical  waste  matters, 
and  the  capacity  or  Integrity  of  the  kidneya  can  be  gauged  largely  by 
what  it  can  do  in  eliminating  them. 

The  patient  with  Bright's  disease  is  not  likely  to  suspect  anything 
wrong  with  his  water  from  Us  appearance,  unless  perhaps  he  notices 
that  it  is  generally  too  high  colored  or  pale,  and  the  first  symptom  Ihut 
may  call  hia  attention  to  It  is  that  he  is  Iroublisl  with  frequent  calls  to 
urinate  during  the  night.  The  amount  at  any  one  lime  may  be  smuil, 
hut  In  the  course  of  the  day  and  night  it  will  generally  exceed  the  nor- 
mal. When  urine  is  rather  heavy,  cloudy,  and  malodorous,  and  quickly 
throwi  down  a  large  amount  of  sediment.  It  indicates  that  the  kidneys 
arc  successfully  doing  more  than  Ihey  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  do, 
probably  because  of  defective  action  of  other  organs.  No  doubt  their 
IMiwer  may  be  weakened  by  over-work,  and  the  patient  who  has  what 
he  calU  "  bad  urine,"  does  well  to  submit  a  sample  to  hl»  physician  for 
examination,  but  he  should  not  be  surprised  to  receive  the  report  thai 
bis  kidneys  are  not  diseased,  but  that  the  disorder*  that  dcaervo  atten- 
tion are  In  fact  in  other  parts.  If  these  be  not  corrected,  it  may  not  bo 
long  I>efDrc  the  kidneys  will  I>ecomo  worn  out  and  irritated  to  the  point 
of  "breaking down,"  It  is,  of  course,  very  unwise  to  neglect  giving 
due  attention  to  what  may  bo  called  the  piecuiaory  coodltlona  of 
Bright'a  disease 
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In  tlic  preceding  chapter,  when  writing  of  the  evils  of  constipation, 
I  intimated  one  that  maj  now  be  more  fully  explained.  If  the  liver 
and  bowels  arc  clogged,  their  work  maj  be  in  part  left  over  for  the 
kidneys,  which,  therefore,  volunteer  to  attend  to  business  that  is  not 
properly  Just  in  their  line.  If  this  be  necessary  for  any  considerable 
period,  it  is  somewhat  risky  for  the  kidneys,  and  they  may  wear  out  in 
the  attempt  to  perform  unnatural  tasks.  The  fact  of  **  auto-intoxica- 
tion "  from  insufficient  fsecal  evacuation,  from  fermenting  and  rotting 
changes  producing  gaseous  and  other  poisonous  substances  that  are 
absorbed  into  the  blood  and  slip  through  the  sleepy  liver,  is  being  more 
and  more  remarked  upon  by  medical  writers.  Many  of  the  symptoms 
of  indigestion,  nervous  irritability,  mental  dulness,  headaches,  sinking 
feelings,  and  other  indications  of  self-poisoning  thus  occasioned,  may 
be  merely  the  signs  of  a  state  of  disorder  that  leads  to  confirmed  kid- 
ney disease,  though  they  are  likely  to  be  rather  more  constant  and 
I>er8istent  when  the  kidneys  grow  weary  and  can  no  longer  do  even 
their  own  full  duty.  The  insidiousness  of  Bright's  discjisc,  and  the 
tlilliculty  of  saying  positively  yes  or  no  in  answer  to  the  question,  **  Has 
it  l)cgun  ? "  is  universally  admittiKl  among  medical  men.  Even  the 
"totality  of  symptoms,"  including  what  maybe  learned  by  frequent 
examinations  of  the  urine,  may  not  suffice,  but  whenever  there  is  any 
reason  to  suspect  its  possibility,  it  is  none  too  soon  to  give  due  atten- 
tion to  the  case,  and  many  times  I  find  the  indications  by  urinary  tests 
in  cases  with  no  "characteristic"  symptoms — that  is,  without  any  com- 
plaints to  indicate  that  the  kidneys  must  be  involved. 

There  appears  to  l)e  a  prevailing  notion  that  "the  first  urine 
passed  in  the  morning  "  is  what  a  physician  prefers  for  examination. 
I  find  that  is  generally  what  is  sent  me  unless  I  state  distinctly  that  it 
is  not  what  I  want.  It  has  its  use — for  shedding  light  on  a  case — if 
accompanied  by  others  ;  mom,  noon,  and  night  samples  go  well  to- 
gether ;  but  if  only  one  is  sent,  I  prefer  to  have  that  of  the  noon  time, 
or  about  four  ounces  taken  from  the  mixed  accumulation  of  twenty-four 
hours.  "With  the  latter,  and  a  statement  of  what  the  whole  amount 
was,  I  can  figure  out  pretty  accurately  what  the  daily  output  is,  and 
so  judge  of  the  state  of  the  kidneys  by  their  working  capacity.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  they  may  occa.sionally  leak  a  trifling  per- 
centage of  albumin,  or  shuffle  olT  a  few  "  hyaline  casts"  or  molds  of 
their  tubing,  when  there  is  nothing  more  than  neurasthenia,  or  from 
some  temporary  disorder  resulting  from  excesses  of  various  kinds,  but 
when  the  percentage  of  dissolveil  **  solids  "  is  persistently  short  of  ner- 
mal,  then  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  eliminating  power  of  the 
kidneys  has  been  curtailed  by  actual  disease.  So  a  study  of  the  amount 
of  urine  and  its  specific  gravity  (or  weight)  may  show  more  than  the 
discovery  of  albumin  now  and  then. 
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Only  a  short  time  ago  I  had  a  sample  of  urine  taken  from  a  young 
man  who  had  just  completed  a  "  century  ride  "  on  a  bicycle  in  less  than 
five  hours,  and  found  ''abundance"  of  albumin,  from  an  examiner's 
point  of  view.  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  his  kidneys  ;  but  I  would  certainly  fear  that  some  day  there  may 
be  if  he  repeats  this  excess  of  effort  several  times.  Overtraining  in 
cycling  develops  an  enlarged  heart — the  "cycle  heart" — which,  in 
time,  favors  changes  in  the  arteries  and  kidneys.  Various  authorities 
who  have  gathered  facts  from  numerous  post-mortem  examinations 
report  finding  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  hypcrtrophied  hearts 
with  advanced  lesions  in  the  kidneys.  The  proportion  of  deaths  from 
kidney  disease  is  certain  to  be  increased  from  injudicious  and  excessive 
indulgence  in  sports  of  various  kinds,  but  mainly  from  those  which 
strain  the  heart  or  over-develop  it  as  reckless  cycling  does.  Two 
facts  should  be  impressed  on  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  the  rela- 
tions of  exercise  to  heart  and  kidney  diseases  ;  first,  that  thoy  may  be  in- 
duced by  over-doing,  either  by  too  sudden  or  prolonged  effort ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  when  either  the  heart  or  kidneys  have  become  weakened,  the 
amount  of  exercise  to  be  indulged  in,  must  be  far  less  than  permissible 
to,  or  wholesome  for,  a  whole  and  sound  man.  Dr.  Sapelier,  a  French 
writer  upon  hygiene  of  Bright's  disease  forbids  his  cases  any  indul- 
gence in  cycling,  even  in  moderation,  but  permits  and  advises  walking 
and  horseback-riding.  In  my  opinion,  a  stroll  on  a  cycle  can  be  enjoyed 
with  less  actual  effort  and  strain  on  the  blood-vessels  than  from  (juick 
or  far  walking,  and  surely  some  horseback-riding  would  be  much  too 
vigorous  exercise  for  many  cases  of  even  mild  Bright's  disease.  Any 
moderate  exercise  may  be  recommended  for  cases  of  kidney  impairment 
that  will  not  cause  appreciable  increase  of  the  heart's  action,  or  uncom- 
fortable fatigue.  The  latter,  if  it  occurs,  is  likely  to  be  an  indication 
that  more  fatigue-poison  (muscle-waste)  has  been  produced  than  the 
kidneys  can  eliminate. 

THK   CURABILITY   OP  BKIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

To  the  possible  subject  of  this  affection,  the  most  interesting  facts 
are  those  relating  to  its  curability.  In  one  sense  it  is  inc^unible  ;  that 
is,  whatever  portion  of  the  kidney  has  been  wastetl  and  destroyed  by 
inflammation  cannot  be  njbuilt,  but  must  remain  a  scar.  A  good  deal 
of  one  kidnc?y  may  be  reduced  to  scrar-tissue  without  throwing  the 
remaining  purls  out  of  work,  and  a  cure,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  con- 
sists in  checking  the  destructive  process,  and  saving  all  that  can  l>e. 
The  disease  Is  slow,  {is  a  rule,  and  if  diagnoseil  and  attended  to  in  time, 

much  can  be  done  for  its  relief. 
17 
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Dr.  Arthur  R.  ElHott  says  :  "A  beneficent  Nature  has  endowed 
the  human  organism  in  essential  places  with  organic  provision  sufficient 
to  meet  any  reasonable  degree  of  strain  above  the  physiological  level 
that  may  be  imposed  upon  us  by  the  exigencies  of  life.  Accordingly, 
we  are  provideti  with  lung-tissue  largely  in  excess  of  the  capacity  for 
a(>ration  necessar}'  in  ordinary  physiological  living,  so  that  wo  are  en- 
abled without  difliculty  to  meet  emergencies,  and  so  it  is  that  extensive 
organic  impairment  of  lung-tissue  is  compiiliblc  with  a  fair  degree  of 
health  and  usefuhuiss.  We  see  this  admirable  arrangement  duplicated 
in  the  kidneys — organs  which  are  even  more  abused  than  the  lungs, 
even  more  frequently  called  uj>on  to  protect  the  system  from  the 
results  of  our  excesses.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  far  greater  supply 
of  renal  gland-tissue  than  is  ever  rtKjuired  in  physiological  living,  and 
which  can  be  dispensed  with  without  discommo<iing  the  individual  so 
long  as  ordinary  conditions  prevail.  The  degenenitive  changes  which 
are  the  special  feature  of  the  granular  kidney  advance  very  slowly  and 
may  exist  months  and  even  years  before  the  renal-tissue  has  been  so  far 
encroached  upon  as  to  render  the  organs  incai)able  of  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  work  demanded  by  normal  conditions.  It  is  then  only  that  a 
distinct  and  certain  set  of  symptoms  becomes  apparent.  Ralfo  indeed 
states  that  it  is  only  when  tiro-thinU  of  the  kidney  substance  has  been  de- 
stroyeti  that  toxemic  symptoms  Iwcome  prominent.  It,  by  good  fortune, 
the  disease  is  discovered  in  its  iucipieney,  before  the  organs  are  greatly 
hampered,  a  very  promising  field  is  open  to  our  endeavor,  and  by  judi- 
cious management  further  advance  may  be  arrested  or  so  far  retarded 
as  to  enable  the  patient  to  live  in  comfort  and  usefulness  many  years. 
It  is  not  t(X)  much  to  say  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  chronic  intersti- 
tial nephritis  are  never  discovered,  and  that  apoplexy  and  heart  disease 
frequently  usurp  its  rightful  place  upon  mortality  records." 

In  a  comparison  of  views  of  eminent  professors  of  all  countries, 
there  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  in  cases  of 
Bright's  discjise,  life  can  be  indefinitely  i>rolonged  by  hygienic  and 
metlieinal  means.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Practitioners'  Society  of  New 
York,  one  speaker  told  of  a  eommotlore  in  the  navy,  .still  in  service, 
who  was  pronounced  to  have  Bright's  disease  thirty-five  years  ago; 
while  another  respected  authority  expressed  the  ojunion  that  a  person 
with  albumin  and  casts  in  the  urine  **  might  live  as  long  as  anybody." 
A  life  insurance  examiner  almost  acknowletiges  that  a  Brighticiue  may 
do  better  than  that,  because,  if  warned  of  his  weakness,  he  will  be 
more  careful  than  the  robust  man,  take  less  risks,  and  escape  many 
dangers  that  are  liable  to  suddenly  i)ick  off  the  latter  from  the  list  of 
the  living. 

I  was  once  called  to  treat  a  case  of  Bright's  disease  in  Worcester 
Qounty,  Massachuscjtts,  of  three  years'  standing.    The  patient's  local 
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plijaiclanfl  raid  she  roiild  not  live  a  moDlli.  Bbn  bod  beou  for  KTcral 
months  b«d-riildCD,  nnil  a  dvar  sister  hod  been  called  bonio  from  a 
dLBtBDt  cily  under  tlm  supposition  that  sbe  could  not  Jong  aurrive. 
In  two  months  I  had  her  oS  hi^r  bed,  and  slio  lived  for  over  thirty 
ycara,  dying  fiDall;  of  inflnnities  peculiar  to  old  age.  After  licr  recov- 
ery from  Brlght's  disease  she  used  lo  say  that  a  seoBation  was  ever  pres- 
ent as  if  she  had  a  cavity  In  one  of  her  kidneys.  Since  treating  that  aiac 
1  have  had  many  similarly  hut  Dot  so  seriously  aScctnl,  who  have  been 
to  all  ap|>eBiances  restored  under  my  treatment.  In  the  cane  here 
referred  to  I  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  patient  peraonaily 
before  or  during  the  trcatmenl.  Her  sister  was  the  IxArer  of  tho  first 
course  of  remedies,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  was  conducted  hy 
letter  and  express.  Years  after  bcr  recovery  sho  favored  ms  with  a 
visit  to  ciprcsB  her  gratitude. 

Probably  there  is  no  chronic  organic,  or  so-called  "wasting"  dis- 
ease. In  which  good  advice,  managrmeut.  and  treatment  can  be  w 
effective  in  staying  progress  as  in  firight's  disease.  In  the  main  its 
hygiene  consists  in  modcratioD  in  all  things,  avoidance  of  hard  labor, 
severe  exertion,  and  rapid  e^iercise,  restriction  to  a  vegetable,  cereal  and 
fruit  diet,  with  eggs  and  milk,  and  abuodanco  of  pure  water  to  flush 
the  kidneys.  It  It  important  to  maintain  sufficient  bodily  warmth  by 
suitable  clothing,  and  always  to  avoid  a  "chil1,"oranythingapproach- 
iag  Iberelo.  With  the  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  sulxlucd  by  appro- 
priate treatment,  and  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  life  tempered  to  the 
tender  condition  of  these  dcllcalo  organs,  "even  ao  advanced  grade  of 
contracted  kidney  may  iLie  cnmpali1>lo  with  great  mental  and  physical 
arlivity."  says  a  writer  on  this  subject.  The  trick  of  prolongiag  life 
on  one  kidney,  as  it  were  (and,  by  the  way,  the  left  kidney,  for  well 
understood  anatomical  reasons,  is  most  prone  lo  disease),  consists  tn  so 
living  as  to  give  It  aa  little  as  possible  to  do,  by  avoiding  such  foods  as 
make  ashes  for  the  kidneys  to  Becrelo  {i.e.,  nitrogenous  substancea, 
CHiiecially  meats),  and  exercise  that  excites  the  heart's  action  and 
hastens  the  production  of  waste  matter  for  Ilic  kidneys  to  handle. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Millard,  while  claiming  that  a  much  more  cheerful 
outlook  can  be  promlned  for  a  man  with  consumption  of  the  kidneys 
llian  for  one  with  consumption  of  the  lungs,  further  says  with  em- 
phasis :  "  Wbea  I  say  that  many  cases  may  bo  cured,  It  Is  not  to  be 
Inferred  that  a  cure  Is  always  ciisy.  or  to  be  effected  without  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  tinio  on  the  part  of  both  physician  and  patient.  Cir- 
I'umsIanceB  must  favor  the  latiiT  in  enabling  him  tu  jiursuo  the  trmt- 
iiient  unlnlemiptedly  (or  ns  long  a  time  as  Is  neceaxury. "  Thbi  accords 
with  my  own  experience,  and  I  would  even  add  that  to  preserve  Intact 
from  further  consumption  what  is  left  of  working  kidney  tulnihw,  it 
oi»y  be  Bcccssary  to  prolong  or  goiiiinm;  the  hygiene  as  recommended 
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for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  of  **  colds  on 
the  kidneys/'  or  other  acute  disorders  which  can  be  lived  through  by 
those  who  have  yet  kidneys  to  spare. 

FURTHER  ON  THE  HYGIENE  OF  BRIOHT'B  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Sapelier  also  remarks  upon  this  in  these  strong  words :  "We 
repeat,  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  be  severe — very 
severe — with  reference  to  the  general  and  dietetic  hygiene  of  Bright's 
disease.  Any  imprudence,  any  departure  from  the  prescribed  regimen, 
may  be  attended  by  serious  consequences,  and  may  even  compromise  a 
cure  and  place  the  life  of  the  patient  in  danger,  or,  at  least,  cause  him 
to  lose,  for  an  ephemeral  gratification,  the  benefits  of  treatment  which 
he  has  received  during  a  more  or  less  prolonged  period."  He  strongly 
advises,  in  accord  with  my  own  views,  a  continuous  life  in  flannels — all 
the  year  round.  As  to  bathing,  sea-baths  are  generally  not  thought 
good  for  such  subjects,  but  a  daily  sprinkle  of  tepid  water  and  thorough 
frictioning  of  the  skin  is  advisable. 

Again,  as  to  diet :  There  is  general  agreement  that  avoidance  of 
meats  is  wise,  while  all  commend  the  free  use  of  pure  water  as  a 
diuretic  to  flush  the  kidneys  before  meals  and  at  bed-time,  and  all 
writers  equally  insist  upon  free  and  easy  action  of  the  bowels,  by  resort 
as  may  be  required  to  hygienic  or  medical  means  to  effect  this  purf)ose. 
Milk  is  favored  both  as  a  food  and  diuretic,  and  in  some  cases  may  be 
adopted  as  the  only  food  with  advantage,  at  least  for  a  few  weeks  at  a 
time.  Buttermilk  may  be  an  agreeable  change.  Eggs  are  generally 
permissible,  and  so  is  fresh  pot-cheese,  but  not  strong  or  old  cheese. 

The  hygiene  of  Bright's  disease  also  requires  a  free  and  easy  mind 
as  well  as  bowel.  Professor  Clifford  Allbutt  remarks  that  in  thirty-flve 
cases  under  his  observation,  twenty-four  showed  a  marked  history  of 
mental  stress  or  care.  Whatever  the  relation  of  mental  strain  to  kidney 
disease  as  sole  cause,  none  would  doubt  the  necessity  of  avoiding  care, 
anxiety,  and  all  depressing  mental  influences  as  part  of  the  means  of 
cure.  While  mind  work  is  less  productive  of  waste  products  for  the 
kidneys  to  handle  than  is  physical  labor  or  much  exercise,  the  nervous 
system  may  be  unwisely  strained  or  over-taxed  by  work  as  well  as 
worry  ;  and,  furthermore,  there  is  an  expense-account,  from  many  en- 
joyments, which   Brightiques  better  not  run  up  too  fast. 

Bright's  disease  is  quite  a  common  complication  of  pregnancy, 
going  from  bad  to  worse  until  delivery  occurs.  The  poisonous  state  of 
the  mother's  blood  often  blights  the  fcetus  so  that  premature  birth  or 
abortion  occurs  spontaneously,  as  Nature's  own  way  of  saving  the 
mother,  for  If  this  ordeal  be  safely  passed,  the  kidneys  may  quickly  be 
relioTed  of  their  dangerous  condition  ;  bat  sometimes  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  effect  this  mode  of  relief  artificially,  and  wise  physicians  nowa- 
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days  keep  watch  of  their  "  confinement  cases,"  and  make  frequent  ex- 
aminations of  the  urine  so  that  they  may  know  if  the  kidneys  are  he*- 
coming  congested,  and  to  what  extent. 

Dr.  Sapelier  gives  further  advice,  which  accords  with  what  I  have 
hecn  accustomed  to  offer  all  my  cases  :  **  Women  suffering  from 
Bright's  disease  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry,  or,  at  least,  should  not 
become  pregnant,  as  all  will  agree.  Men  suffering  from  Bright's  dis- 
ease must,  in  our  opinion,  exercise  the  greatest  moderation  in  respect 
to  sexual  relations.  We  have  observed  cases  in  which  sexual  indul* 
gence  has  contributed  largely  to  the  aggravation  of  symptoms. 

* '  Tobacco  is  an  enemy  to  the  subject  of  Bright*s  disease.  We  have 
observed  in  the  subjects  under  our  care  in  the  hospital  service,  acute 
attacks  which  could  not  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  use  of 
tobacco,  by  chewing,  snuffing,  or  smoking.  If  tobacco  does  not  act 
directly  upon  the  kidney,  it  is  at  least  unfavorable  to  the  heart,  which 
is  already  sufficiently  threatened  by  Bright's  disease. 

"As  to  alcohol,  all  are  agreed  in  recognizing  that  in  any  fonn  it 
can  only  be  harmful  to  the  subject  of  Bright's  disease." 

MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OP  BRIGHT'S  DI8BA8B. 

As  to  medicinal  treatment  I  can  only  say  that  there  are  many 
resources  for  one  who  knows  well  how  and  when  to  apply  them,  but  I 
could  not  hazard  any  attempt  to  instruct  the  non-medical  man  how  to 
employ  them  without  possible  misapplication.  Digitalis,  for  instance, 
may  be  of  great  utility  for  diuretic  effect,  as  well  as  a  heart  regulator, 
but  it  would  be  very  risky  to  try  to  explain  when  to  use  it.  Iron,  in 
some  forms  and  doses  and  in  some  cases,  can  be  made  serviceable,  but 
more  ofton  as  commonly  employed  in  some  compounds,  it  would  be  an 
irritant  and  may  better  be  let  alone.  When  employed  it  is  better  to 
use  vegetable  remedies  containing  iron.  There  are  many  forms  of 
chronic  disease  where  it  is  very  poor  policy  for  non-professional  persons 
to  prescribe  for  themselves,  and  in  none  more  than  to  the  class  of 
genitourinary  troubles  does  this  remark  apply.  Yet,  because  the  onset 
of  Bright's  disease  is  so  like  mere  debility  or  indigestion,  many  do  go 
just  the  wrong  way  and  ply  themselves  with  tonics,  stimulants,  and  a 
"high  diet,"  or  take  up  exercises  not  well-suited  to  their  real  needs. 
If  the  candidates  for  Bright's  disease  could  all  be  detected,  and  prop* 
erly  advised  before  going  too  far  in  "taking  title,"  many  could  be 
saved  from  its  fatality. 

I  shall  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  advise  those  of  my  readers  who 
have  any  reason  to  suspect  that  they  have  the  disease  under  considera- 
tion. Answers  to  the  questions  on  page  761,  accompanied  with  sam- 
ples of  the  urine,  according  to  instructions  hereinbefore  given,  will 
receive  my  careful  consideration. 
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Kidney  Colic,  or  Gravel. 

WheD,  through  perverted  nutrition,  the  blood  becomes  Impure  and 
the  urine  abnormal— either  too  acid  or  too  alkaline — it  may  happen  that 
certain  ingnxlients  will  not  remain  in  solution,  but  crystallize  into  solid 
particles  prematurely  or  before  the  urine  leaves  the  kidneys.  Such 
accumulations  are  called  gravel,  calculi,  or  stones,  and  are  apt  to  have 
pricking  ix)ints  or  sharp  corners,  which,  as  the  stone  descends  through 
the  narrow  ureter,  scra])e  along,  attended  with  terrific  pain,  until  the 
stone  drops  into  the  bladder. 

A  glance  at  Fig.  177  (page  007)  will  show  that  the  kidney  stone  has 
quite  a  journey  to  reach  the  bladder,  and  the  wear  and  tejir  thereof, 
and,  of  course,  the  attending  agony,  will  l)e  acconling  to  its  size  and 
shape.  Some  are  very  "  three-cornered  "  and  rasping.  The  stone  may 
later  make  another  uncomfortable  trip  through  the  urethra,  unless  that 
c^inal  is  of  sufllcient  size  to  favor  its  easy  expulsion. 

Persons  who  have  one  such  experience  are  likely  to  have  more, 
and  .soon  learn  that  they  are  victims  of  kidney  colic.  Tlic  treatment 
necjcssary  is  of  two  kinds.  During  a  spell  of  *'lx>rning  "  a  baby  stone, 
relief  can  Ikj  had  by  hot  baths,  opiates,  and  relaxing  medicines,  like 
lobelia;  but  the  wise  treatment  is,  of  course,  such  as  will  cure  the 
C4iuse,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  formation  of  the  calculi;  for  there  is  not 
only  the  distress  of  the  colic,  but  the  further  danger  tliat  the  gravel 
may  linger  and  agglutinate  in  the  bladder  to  form  a  stone  which  will 
some  day  require  a  surgical  operation  for  its  removal.  Such  operations 
are  generally  successful,  but  not  always  ;  and  in  no  phase  of  disease  is 
it  more  evident  that  prevention  (by  appropriate  medicinal  treatment)  is 
better  than  cure  (by  surgical  operation).  Some  who  read  this  may 
have  been  my  patients,  when  they  were  suffering  with  this  very  pain- 
ful trouble,  and  they  will  be  able  to  recall  with  much  satisfaction  the 
almost  instant  relief  they  received  from  my  treatment,  and  that,  too, 
without  opiates.  I  might  speak  of  some  very  interesting  cases,  but 
time  and  space  forbid. 

Cystitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
and  produce  an  amount  of  suffering  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
one  who  has  had  it.  The  bladder  may  smart  under  the  influence  of  a 
hot  and  acrid  urine  sent  down  from  inflamed  kidneys,  until  its  own 
lining  niembrane  becomes  inflamed  ;  or  an  inflammation  in  the  urethra 
may  extend  into  the  bladder ;  but,  no  doubt,  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  may  originate,  as  catarrh  does 
any  where  else,  from  the  irritating  properties  of  the  blood  sent  through 
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III"  rftpDUries.  The  BymplomH  referable  to  Ihe  bladder  are  pretty 
mucb  llie  same  wholever  the  civiiw.'  of  tlic  tnftammalion,  but  the  deti-f- 
mlnatioD  of  tlie  cause  nmy  bo  vcrj  eBSentlnl  to  sucnesjiful  trcnlment. 
Pain  and  BorQaesa  ovur  the  rcf^OD  of  the  bladder,  low  down  tn  the 
abdomen,  are  prominent  syinploms,  and  frequent  calls  to  pass  water. 
Inability  to  rel^n  long  after  notice  Ig  gifen.  and  smarting  while  uri- 
nating are  among  tiie  symiiloms  to  bu  expected.  TheuHncis  npt  to  lie 
"  off  color  "  or  high-colored,  and  to  cootaia  an  excMH  of  mucous  sedi- 
ment or  catarrhal  (slimy)  matter.  Even  pu»  and  hlood  are  found  in  it 
In  serious  cases.  The  microscope  is  a  useful  aid  tn  examining  the  trdl- 
mcnt  to  decide  tiie  exact  nature  of  the  case.     Of  course  llic  preseuco  o( 


a  stono  f  n  the  bladder  is  cause  enouj^h  for  cystitis,  and  accurate  diagnosis 
of  its  prcacuco  or  aliBcnce  cikn  somelimcij  only  bo  made  by  a  "uniiiil" 
[stcf-'l  probe)  passed  inlo  the  bladder  through  the  urethra.  The  sound 
of  a  "  sound  "  striking  a  stone  settles  any  qiKntinn  as  In  ita  pruBcacc. 
Wlieu,  besides  the  usiinl  symptoms  of  cystitis,  there  oeciini  occasional 
UOppagu  (if  urine  in  poBsing.  or  frequent  pains  near  the  end  of  the 
urethra,  tt  is  time  to  suspect  the  presence  of  stone.  Some  quite  largo 
•tones  have  smooth  surfaces  and  cause  less  irritation  than  others  of 
■mailer  sire  and  of  very  uneven  feel.  The  latter  are  eapt^ially  adsptml 
for  ras|iing  ony  sensitive  mucous  surface.  The  small  lioy  will  go 
around  comfortably  with  his  pockets  full  of  stones,  but  ths  bladder  ii 
no  place  for  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  cystitis,  after  lliu  kidneys  and  urethra  havn 
recelvetl  due  attention,  the  bladder  itself  may  often  be  connldeiahly 
uased  by  citmnsiug,  anliiu'ptic  Milutions  luiooted  through  a  catheter  or 
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soft  nibber  tulK»,  whioli  a  patient  can  easily  learn  t(»  introduce  to  tlie 
bhuider.  This  niMins  of  clearing  out  all  ferment  and  urinary  remnants 
Is  of  great  service,  but  the  main  reliance  for  cure  must  be  resources  for 
removal  of  the  chus<',  or  chronic  cystitis  may  continue  obstinately  and 
develop  most  distressing  and  even  fatal  complications. 

Enlarged  Prostate. 

A  neighlwr  of  the  bladder,  from  which  it  is  liable  to  suffer  much 
inconvenience,  is  the  proaUiie  gland.  In  elderly  men  this  is  very  prone 
to  iKJcome  enlarged  so  as  to  obslnict  the  free  flow  of  urine  from  the 
bladd(*r.  for  the  prostate  gland  surrounds  the  urethra  where  it  joins  the 
bladder.  So  troubh'sonie  is  this  form  of  obstruction  that  many  of  its 
subjects  are  willing  to  submit  to  anything  for  relief.  Almost  the  "last 
thing  out "  in  the  way  of  surgical  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the 
testicles,  which  many  old  men  are  willing  to  part  with  for  so  great  a 
consideration  as  relict  from  enlarged  prostate.  The  theory  is  that 
their  removal  induces  a  withering,  or  atrophy  of  the  prostate,  and  prac- 
tice, in  the  few  dozen  casf^s  so  far  reiwrted,  seems  to  support  the 
theory.  Whether  there  will  l)e  occjision  to  regret  castration  for  this 
purpose  because  of  subscijuent  impairment  of  general  vigor  remains  to 
be  seen.  If  all-round  utroi>hy  or  j)rogre8sive  senility  should  be  one  of 
its  results,  there  will  be  "  cau.se  why  "  to  seek  a  better  way.  Among 
the  better  ways  already  experimented  with,  is  the  cutting  out  of  the 
spermatic  cords,  only  leaving  the  testes  in  place,  and  surgeons  are 
reporting  some  encouraging  cases  of  this  kind.  Many  cjises  of  enlarged 
prostate  can  be  kept  comfortable  by  care  in  diet  and  Ix^verages,  and  by 
constitutitmal  and  local  (per  rectum)  treatment,  and  if  they  now  and 
then  get  cornered  with  inability  to  evacuate  the  blatider,  a  soft  catheter 
kept  reatly  to  hand  will  enable  them  to  pipe  the  bladder  through  the 
obstruction,  and  thereby  get  immediate  relief  ;  but  it  is  indeini  unfor- 
tunate to  reach  the  state  where  it  must  be  used  every  time.  In  all 
cases,  it  is  better  to  try  skilful  medical  treatment  before  resorting  to 
surgical  methods,  for  medicines  c^n  be  i)repare(l  for  most  of  them  that 
will  at  least  give  relief  to  the  more  painful  and  dangerous  symptoms, 
and  many  of  them  may  be  radically  cured  by  the  use  of  such  remedies 
as  will  restore  the  general  health.  I  would  be  pleased  to  advise  any 
elderly  person  who  may  be  a  victim  to  the  trouble. 

Incontinence  of  Urine,  Etc. 

The  inability  to  retain  urine  naturally  during  day  or  night  almost 
constitutes  a  disease  in  itself.  It  is  the  "  bcnl-wetting "  complaint  of 
childhood,  but  in  adults  it  is  more  often  a  trouble  of  the  day-time. 
Occurring  in  children  there  may  be  no  other  symptoms  requiring  atten- 
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lion,  and  with  the  exceplion  of  weHlng  the  bci  nlmoBt  every  night, 
there  may  bo  nothing  Beerompiy  wrong  with  the  clillii.  Various  raeana 
of  relief  have  Ixyn  tried,  willi  more  or  Icsa  aiicccM.  Iti  some  cases 
"moral  meaaurca"  are  needed;  ttiat  i«,  the  child  mUBt  lie  impressed 
with  the  Importance  of  rousing  itself  lo  atreiid  to  thia  function,  aod 
even  a  spantdng  hoa  liecu  found  effective,  but  I  almost  hesilnte  to 
mention  it,  lest  it  I>e  too  often  misapplied,  for  Ibe  fact  is  that  must  of 
Buch  children  arc  really  not  to  blame,  and  simply  cannot  help  what  la 
entireiy  involuntary  during  a  sound  slei^p.  A  vegetarian  diet,  or 
omission  uf  meats  of  all  Idnda,  has  often  been  sufficient  to  cure.  To 
give  the  child  less  fluid  drinks  or  food  toward  bcdttmc  may  be  helpful, 
but  even  that  may  be  carried  loo  6-,„   ,«, 

far.  To  rouse  it  when  the  parent 
retires,  and  again  very  early  in  the 
morning,  may  or  may  not  solve 
the  problem.  To  raise  the  foot  of 
the  bed  has  been  recommended. 
Generally,  tbe  quality  of  the  urine 
Is  not  right,  or  there  is  a  weakness 
of  (he  dosing  muscle  at  tlie  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  these  ore  conditions  calling  for  approprinte  treat- 
ment. The  urine  may  bo  loo  acrid  or  "not  strong"  enough.  The 
bladder  most  comfortably  retains  normal  urine,  and  that  U  a  mildly 
acid  or  neutral  solution  of  many  Ihings.  Plain  water  is  probably  no 
more  congenial  lo  tlie  bladder  than  lo  Ihe  cyca  or  nostrils,  but  salts  fn 
wlulion  make  tlie  water  blond.  Both  In  children  and  adults  urine 
may  occasionally  be  Uio  watery  to  be  bland  and  easy  for  the  biodder  to 
hold,  or  It  may  be  too  acid  and  cutting.  The  kind  of  Irealuient  re- 
quired depends  on  which  way  the  urine  is  at  fault,  and  if  the  urine  fo 
not  "off,"  then  the  sphincter  muKcle  needs  a  tonic.  Pin-worms  may  be 
a  cauM  of  such  incontinence  in  children,  or  other  local  irritation,  such 
Hs  arises  from  the  lack  of  cleanliness  caused  by  an  elongated  and  con- 
stricted foreskin.  Early  circumcision,  or  dilation,  may,  therefore,  be 
Just  what  is  needed  for  relief  of  Ihis.  or  even  worse  troubles  of  child- 
hood, fur  which  it  has  often  been  found  responsible. 

During  the  strawberry  season,  and  other  times,  when  fruits  of  an 
acid  nature  are  generally  eaten.  I  hear  from  many  adults  eomplafnls  of 
Irritable  bladders  and  frequent  calls  to  urinate,  with  alleudant  heut  or 
pnln.  Caution  in  diet  and  the  use  of  alkaline  waters  ore  prompt  to 
relieve.  Many  women  suffering  from  a  relaxed  state  oT  the  pel  vie  part* 
are  annoyed  by  iniibillly  to  hold  urine  perfectly  when  Inugbing,  cough- 
ing, or  sneezing.  Local,  as  well  as  general  tonics,  are  then  called  for. 
In  men  of  advanced  years,  with  enlarged  prostate,  there  may  be  a  con- 
stant dribbling  when  the  hln<lder  is  really  over-distended— ■  true  over- 
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scribed  ;  but  in  no  case  of  gonorrhoea  or  other  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  urethra,  nor  in  a  case  of  stricture,  should  the  person  affected  trust 
to  his  own  judgment  and  remedies,  unless  he  be  himself  an  expert  in 
the  treatment  of  these  maladies. 

Among  "young  men  about  town,"  gonorrhoea  is  regarded  far  too 
flippantly,  and  many  are  heard  to  say  they  "don't  mind  it  any  more 
than  a  cold  in  the  head,"  but  most  of  these  reckless  fellows  learn  their 
mistake  in  course  of  time.  Aside  from  strictures  and  the  no-end  of 
trouble  that  may  arise  from  them,  gonorrhoea  may  be  early  followed  by 
the  most  intractable  form  of  rheumatism,  and  lay  a  man  up  for  six 
months,  or  it  may  bring  on  orchitis  (swelled  and  inflamed  testicle),  one 
of  the  most  painful  diseases  known,  and  keep  him  out  of  business  on 
that  account  from  three  to  six  weeks.  If  both  testes  be  thus  affected, 
the  inflammation  may  seal  them  up  for  life  and  render  him  sterile,  or 
incapable  of  paternity,  and  it  is  well  for  posterity  that  it  is  so. 

In  woman,  gonorrhoea  has  opportunity  to  do  more  lasting  harm  than 
in  men.  The  gonococci  (microbes  of  the  pus)  may  find  their  way  into 
the  womb  and  along  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  light  the  fire  of  an  inflam- 
mation that  can  hardly  be  quenched,  or  if  it  be,  the  scars  left  in  its  wake 
will  be  very  likely  to  cause  barrenness  and,  again,  it  is  well  that  they  do. 

Another  serious  complication  of  gonorrhoea  in  either  sex  is  its  in- 
fection of  the  eyes,  when  through  carelessness  a  particle  of  the  discharge 
is  conveyed  to  them  on  the  finger.  Innocent  children  also  may  become 
victims  of  the  disease  when  gonorrhoeal  relatives  or  boarders  in  the 
family  are  reckless  in  the  use  of  towels  and  handkerchiefs.  The  dis- 
charge is  always  extremely  contagious,  and  should  be  handled  with  care, 
and  cloths  that  have  come  in  contact  with  it  should,  as  I  have  before 
advised,  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

Perhaps  no  disease  is  more  often  treated  with  medicine  recom- 
mended by  a  friend,  or  bought  ready-made  of  druggists  ;  but  the  possi- 
bility of  serious  complications  and  sequelae  make  it  eminently  wise  for 
any  and  every  victim  of  it  to  obtain  the  best  advice  and  treatment  he 
can  afford.  It  is  not  a  disease  to  trifle  w  ilh  in  any  case.  There  are 
however,  a  few  simple  measures  that  all  may  promptly  and  wisely  put 
in  practice  as  soon  as  they  have  reason  to  suspect  gonorrhoea.  First, 
take  things  easy,  lay  off  from  work  if  possible,  and  at  least  go  slowly. 
Also  simplify  diet,  eat  less  than  usual,  avoid  stimulating  fooii  and 
drinks,  including  liquors,  tea,  and  coffee,  and  spiced  food  ;  and,  if  in  the 
habit  of  using  tobacco,  drop  that.  Drink  freely  of  pure  water,  or  a 
mildly  alkaline  mineral  water,  or  water  with  a  little  baking  soda  in  it. 
Flaxseed  or  slippery  elm  teas  are  good.  Keep  the  bowels  comfortably 
free  by  laxatives  or  copious  warm  water  injections.  Locally  keep  clean, 
and  soak  the  parts  twice  a  day  or  oftener  if  possible,  with  a  large  sponge 
full  of  hot  water,  during  ten  minutes  or  more.    Wear  a  suspensory 
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bandftge  to  support  well  the  trsttcleg,  and  at  first  sign  of  awpniDg  or  [Mdn 
there,  take  to  the  bed  if  joa  hare  not  already  laid  up.  and  call  your 
doctor,  I  admit  that  most  casea  of  gonorrhced  get  well  umior  the  dis- 
sdvaQtage  of  attending  to  one's  usual  business,  but  there  arc  compli- 
cations wbtch  should  at  once  put  a  stop  to  this,  such  as  swelled  testicle, 
bubo  (swelled  glands  la  tbegroiu).  extt«mccedema  (swelling  with  water) 
of  the  forcskiu,  parapbj mosis,  constriction  of  the  foresLin  behind  Uw 
glana  penia  or  acute  rheumalism  of  the  Joints.  If  any  such  compUctr 
tions  arise  jou  cannot  afford  to  do  without  the  care  of  a  physiciUL 


I,  ractDm  ;  l^bladder;  3  nnthra  ;  4.  Hrlctum]  pnint  of  arvthra  :  It.  7, 8,  0,  tracks 
and  optleta  of  flitiila,  or  false  puaa([es  Ihrouph  which  ariro  eecBpfs,  tie- 
Iween  tbo  Iccb  and  bark  of  Ibe  rectum.  Thh  llluslratpi  one  of  Iho  mint 
troubleBomc  ccjmpllratlcjn^  which  mar  cume  fnim  gonorrbo^.  It  Is  of  conne 
acuw  for  suriEery,  and  a  vorydlfQcult  one  fur  the  moflt  eiport  oi>orator. 

The  author  has  long  been  sccuslomrd  to  invite  free  consultations 
concerning  all  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  including  scTcral  not 
common  enough  to  be  described  liereiii.  Where  analysis  of  the  urine  or 
microscopic  Ktudy  of  the  discharge  is  necessary,  three  dollars  Is  charged 
for  this,  exccjil  to  tbosi'  iilready  undergoing  treatment.  Samples  should 
be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  or.  if  by  mail,  only  in  special  mailing  boxes. 
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WANT  the  attention  and  candid  consider- 
ation of  laj  female  readers  to  wbat  I  bave 
to  eaj  regarding  the  common  affoclioDS  of 
the  amative  and  procreative  organs  of  their 
Bex.  It  will  not  do  to  pass  this  subject  over 
as  too  vulgar  or  indelicate  for  investigation. 
If  it  be  pretended  bj  anj  woman  tliat  slic 
places  no  value  whatever  on  llie  enjoyment 
which  may  be  derived  from  tbe  reasonable  use  of  healthy 
procreitlive  OTgana,  she  will  not  certainly  be  ashamed  to 
admit  Ibut  physical  heallh  is  a  blessing,  and  tbatdieeaae, 
whether  In  the  Lead,  etoniacb,  or  the  organs  of  geu- 
erftliou,  is  an  evil  which  she  should  employ  her  faculties 
o  avoid.  If  tbe  subject  Is  delicate,  Ibc  complex  sexual  organ- 
Ism  is  also  delicate,  and  a  vast  amount  of  bumun  sutTering,  not  only 
to  women  themselves,  but  to  posli-rily,  results  from  a  foolisli  siiueam- 
ishness  on  Ibe  part  of  muny  females,  old  and  young,  who  shut  their 
eyes  upon  everything  calculated  to  teach  tbem  bow  to  preserve  the 
Mrength  and  bealthfuluess  of  tbe  organs  peculiar  to  their  si-x.  The  talc 
Sir  Lawson  Tait,  F.R.C.S.,  the  eminent  English  specialist  and  operator 
In  diseases  of  women,  as  long  ago  as  1890,  In  a  popular  lecture  to  wom- 
en, opened  bis  subject  by  expressing  a  bopeful  view  of  lltcir  readiness 
to  hear  Ibe  truth  on  Ibis  subject,  and  I  wish  that  even  now,  ten  years 
later,  I  might  have  as  much  confidence  as  be  seemed  to  enlcrlala  tbat 
thedesirsbic  "striking  change  "has  come  about.  Ue  was  reported  as 
saying :  "  A  very  sinking  change  has  come  over  the  manner  in  wbieh 
women  regard  all  mailers  concerning  themselves  ;  and  this  change 
promises  well  for  the  healtb  and  comfort  of  the  rising  generation. 
Women  were  formerly  ignorant,  sud  it  wus  believed  that  it  was  better 
tbat  they  should  remain  so,  despite  the  constantly  recurring  experience 
uf  all  wbo  bod  to  do  wltb  tbcir  special  ailments,  tbat  a  little  knowledge 
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on  tbelr  part  of  their  peculiar  fimctfons  would  save  \\u-m  endless  Eiif- 
fering.  It  is  now  an  accepted  article  at  rnllh  that  all  mattera  conc^ni- 
ing  our  lives  may  liecome  Ibe  Rulijett  of  Icgilimuie  iuquiry,  of  tcvereat 
discussion,  BDd  that  there  is  uolhing  Itnown  to  us  Rhich  njaj  not  be  a 
subject  of  iDSlnictlon  10  Die  purest  ami  most  innocent  iiiinil,  If  handled 
Id  such  a  manner  as  to  have  fur  its  object  the  beneflt  of  those  who  are 
fuatructed." 

What  the  speaker  said  at  the  same  time  in  reference  to  the  physical 
disabilities  of  women  ia  also  sufSciently  interesting  and  instnictivD  to 
quote  here,  and  It  needs  no  amendment  because  Bpokcn  lea  years  ago. 
It  was  aa  follows:  "None  of  the  many  mysteries  displayed  by  the 
■tudy  of  life  has  been  lo  manhind  more  unintelligible  than  that  of  dis< 
ease,  and  nothing  is  more  striking  about  this  than  the  terribly  dispro- 
poitiooale  amount  pfsiiflcring  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  women.  All 
my  life  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  their  Hi>eciul  ullnients, 
and  no  conclusioa  la  more  firmly  rooted  in  my  mind  tlian  a  devouD 
thankfulness  that  I  belong  to  the  other  sex.  A  wise  Frencliman  forifi- 
nlated  this  conclusion  in  Ibe  brief  scnleuce,  '  woman  is  always  ailing.' 
Tet  this  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  'jvjlJT)rd  wnpipn  nnly.  and  to  be  the  re- 
ault  of  their  civilizaiioQ— why  wo  know  not.  Take  the  case  of  a  half 
lavage  negro  wonuu,  working  in  a  HugnrGeld.  The  palna  of  labor  will 
come  upon  her  ;  she  «ill  go  on  working  till  her  child  is  almost  bora  ; 
she  will  retire  to  some  secluded  Kpnt,  alone  and  unallended ;  will  go 
through  her  travail,  and  return  to  her  fleld  work  In  on  hour  or  two. 
Bucb  a  proceeding  would  be  certain  death  to  a  woman  living  In  a  civil' 
Ized  country.  Hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  women  in  Ibis  country  suf- 
fer from  diseases  which  are  almost  unknown — Indeed,  I  might  say  are 
alMolulely  unknown — amongKt  savagu  races.  These  diseases  are  on  [he 
increase — have  Increased  amazingly  in  my  own  time.  Why  this  Is 
■o  we  cannot  guess  ;  but  II  Is  certain  Ibat  the  blessings  of  civillzalioD 
bring  their  corresponding  curaeswUh^lhem,  and  that  a  change  some- 
where will  have  to  iKselTecled,  unless  wo  are  to  submit  tolheexlincliou 
of  civilised  races  by  the  odvaJicc  of  these  special  dlscnsea  of  women." 

When  Dr.  Tidt  says,  "Why  this  Is, so  wo  cannot  guess,"  I  am'\ 
surprised,  but  as  It  Is  tho  Yankee  thai  "guesses  "instead  of  the  English-  ) 
man,  this  fact  mny  account  for  Ihiit.  Dr.  Foote  and  some  of  his  Amcrl-/ 
can  con  tempera  rl(W  not  only  "guess  "the  causes,  but  they  arc  presented 
In  ttUi  volume,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  so  dearly  that  Ihey  appear 
to  be  self-evident. 

Many  years  ago  It  was  said  "  Catherine  Beecbcr  goc«  from  one  vll-  , 
lage  to  another  in  New  England,  and  reports  that  there  are  no  healthy  | 
women  to  be  found  within  their  limits,  though  the  oldest  inhahitjini  re-/ 
members  nne,  his  grondmolher."     Dr.  Anna  Longshore  Putta  has  vls' 
lt«d  hundreds  of  villages  lu  old  England,  thu  home  uf  the  late  Dr.  Tult, 
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and  other  pities  and  villages  from  New  York  to  San  FrauciDCO  on  Ibis 
roatinent ;  also  iu  AustraliH  :  and  licr  experience  H  entirely  in  accord 
with  that  of  the  late  Catbcrioc  Geet-bcr  and  the  lute  Dr.  Tuit.  I  have  at 
liaD-l  abundant  further  testimony  from  physicians,  liolli  In  general  and 
special  practice,  but  to  take  space  for  ft  would  be  Biijierfluous.  Even 
our  American  novelist,  William  D.  Howells,  speaks  of  the  "typical 
American  girl,  never  very 
aick,  and  never  very  well." 
It  is  not  denied  that  there 
are  many  exceptionally 
hcaltbj  women  at  all  ages, 
but  those  very  111  will  out- 
number ihcm.  There  are 
reasons  for  Ihia  unbeollbl- 
among  females,  and 
it  will  not  extenuate  tho 
matter  to  say  that  while 
(lur  grandmothers  were  ap- 
jiarently  more  healthy  than 
women  at  the  present  day, 
tliey  were  quite  asdeslitute 
of  physiological  knowl- 
edge. This  may  bclruo. 
But  if  the  advance  of  civH- 
izutlon  carries  with  It  great 
blessings,  it  also  drags  in 
Its  trail  pernicious  evils 
I,  top  which  science  as  well  as 
;  3,  vagina.-  good  morals  must  do  much 
Our  grandmoth- 
lalKp  <^^  were  not  so  much  the 
[n  slaves    of    pernicious    i 


this  cbaptci 


:h  alliulon  In 
ofthowcimh;  a.n 

oreai-ity.oiwiilngiii  front, and  extending  ba«k 
and  enPlrelInK  tho  ncirh  of  tho  womb 
bhulder,  wilh  tlic  urethra  ;  n.  tcft  eiccr 
of  ths  va^na  ;  fl,  tbc  clltorlis,  or  Ibo  oi 
woman  eurroHpondinffwkhihe  head  of  the  pe-.  toms  and  fashions  as  those 

designate  at  Ita  npper  part,  tho  loeallon  of  the  * 

hymon In roung  women:  S,  t^ctnm  ;  fl,  minulo  comc  grandmolbers,  and 
terminal  brsncbesoroneurthePallopIantubra;  consequently  many  pr«cau- 
JO,onsof  the  Fallopian  lubca ;  11,  one  of  tho"  tions  which  arc  necessary 
"^^"^  .       to  maintain  health  to-day, 

were  not  necess.iry  in  their  day  and  generation.  I  do  not  wish  to  neg. 
lect  this  opportunity  (o  remark,  however,  that  post  generationa  of 
women  are  credited  with  having  possessed  more  universal  health  than 
wu  actually  the  case.  Only  the  living  grandmothers  are  pointed  to 
and  quoted,  while  it  is  not  borne  iu  mind  that  many  of  their  generation 
died  even  before  they  became  mothers.     Young  unmarried  women,  and 
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7DUDg  mothers,  hHve  died  in  all  agpa  of  the  world,  n  large  number  of 
whom  migbt  have  been  saved  to  become  grand  mot  here,  bad  they 
properly  understooii  and  regarded  all  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  or 
what  are  frequently  contempt uoualy  termed  "new  Tangled  notions" 
bj  those  whose  fast  liubits  of  living  are  as  fully  up  to  the  customs  of 
civilization  as  Ibcir  ideas  of  physical  preservation  are  far  down  tn 

It  is  by  00   tneaos    a  ,„.  ,^_ 

pleasing  diversion  to 
startle  (he  public  with  the 
utterance  of  strange  facts, 
and  with  opinions  entirely 
at  variance  with  those 
popularly  entertained,  nor 
to  place  one's  self  in  a 
position  snlagoni);tic  with 
everybody  else,  so  as  to 
stand  like  a  target  for  the 
owB  of  en- 
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viousconteniporarics;  but 
I  have  su  little  respect  for 
error,  modern  or  anti- 
quated, lliiit  I  would  rath- 
er have  my  pen  rest  and 
rust  than  use  it  In  pander- 
ing to  riiliculous  fancies 
and  propping  up  dogmas 
which,  If  n<it  txilstered  up 
by  a  rigi<l  coik 
would  full  through  llicir 
own  Inherent  rottenness. 
This  book  is  not  written 

to  gloss  over  prevalent  vices  or  to  eulogize  custonia  i 
only  [>n  the  whims  and  caprices  of  mankind,  btit  t 
sense  view  of  the  siibji'ds  on  which  it  treats. 

Uterine  disiiises  are  bccitming  so  common,  that  women  entirely  ex- 
empt from  them  arc  more  rarely  to  Ik>  uiet  will)  tlian  iIionc  who  are 
siilTering  to  a  greater  <ir  less  degree  with  llx'ni  In  some  form,  ns  has  been 
iklri'ndy  ri'nnirked  by  many  obperver^.  Nor  do  tlii-so  difticullk-a  affect 
women  nnnly  lociillj.  So  ciim|>Ie\  and  dilitaite  is  the  procrcativo 
Kyslcni,  itiid  M>  iiitimiitely  conni'ctetl  is  it  by  the  nervims  niiiiilicalious 
with  every  organ  in  Ibe  liody,  it  cannot  lie  the  neat  of  dis<iiKe  without 
iJTi'<'ting  the  gi-neral  health.  Even  so  natural  a  process  as  firtal  forma- 
tion  in  the  uterus  di>^turbH  the  health  and  comfort  of  nearly  every 
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woman  who  becomes  pregnant.  Particularly  in  the  first  stages  of 
pregnancy,  nausea  at  the  stomach  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms  are 
usually  felt,  while  some  females,  through  the  whole  period  of  gestation, 
have  painful,  and  others,  alarming  symptoms.  In  the  case  of  a  woman 
of  Lyle,  who  had  five  children  at  one  birth,  during  the  last  two  months 
of  her  pregnancy,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Jaumdl  de» 
Annonces,  all  objects  before  her  eyes  were  several  times  repeated,  but 
after  her  delivery  her  sight  returned  to  its  natural  state.  Now,  if  a 
woman  is  so  liable  to  suffer,  however  slightly,  when  the  womb  is  simply 
performing  one  of  the  functions  it  was  made  to  perform,  is  it  not  self- 
evident  to  every  person  that  the  presence  of  disease  must  produce 
incomparably  greater  suffering  ?  I  can,  at  least,  truthfully  afl9rm  that 
in  a  large  majority  of  all  my  female  patients,  I  have  found  more  or  less 
uterine  disease ;  and,  further,  that  it  was  the  intermediate  cause  of 
whatever  other  difficulties  existed.  What  I  mean  here  by  intermediate 
cause,  is  that  which,  following  nervous  and  vascular  derangements^ 
produces,  in  turn,  other  physical  ills. 

CONCERNING  CAURRS. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  all  the  various  causes  of  the  special 
complaints  of  women,  but  I  do  wish  to  point  out  the  most  serious, 
common,  and  avoidable  ones,  in  order  that  this  chapter  may  be  helpful 
in  showing  what  women  may  do  to  save  themselves  from  much  unneces- 
sary suffering.  In  the  American  Therapist^  Dr.  John  Ford  Barbour, 
has  told  so  straight  a  story  of  the  "evolution  of  ill-health  in  the  Ameri- 
can woman,"  that  I  can  well  reproduce  it  here  for  her  enlightenment. 
This  is  his  brief  story  :  *'  Her  undeveloped  body  is  encased  in  corsets 
when  she  is  fifteen  years  old.  At  school  she  learns  a  great  many 
things,  but  is  not  taught  that  in  onler  to  have  go<Kl  health  she  must 
exercise  the  muscles  of  her  body,  and  especially  those  of  the  trunk, 
daily  and  systematically.  After  marriage  she  settles  down  to  a  life  of 
physical  inactivity  ;  she  takes  hartlly  any  exercise,  and  even  this  little 
is  not  taken  systematically  ;  she  does  not  breathe  with  the  diaphragm ; 
her  circulation  becomes  feeble,  her  hands  and  feet  are  always  cold ;  the 
blood  accumulates  in  her  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities  ;  the  functions 
of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera  are  imperfectly  carried  on ;  she 
becomes  dyspeptic  ;  her  stomach  is  distended  with  gas  ;  her  liver  and 
intestines  are  torpid  ;  the  waste  products  of  the  system  are  not  carried 
off,  but  accumulate  in  the  blooil.  The  opinion  is  constantly  gaining 
ground  that  most  of  the  fimctional  nervous  disturbances  in  women  are 
due  to  auto-intoxication  (self-constitutional  poisoning). 

"By  and  by  the  pelvic  organs  begin  to  show  signs  of  disease. 
When  one  hears  of  the  daily  exploits  of  the  abdominal  surgeon,  and 
learns  that  there  is  hardly  one  woman  out  of  five  who  has  not  some 
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form  of  p4:lTi<r  illsturbancc,  ihe  convtctkm  forces  ilself  upon  the  niitid 
thai  Huri'lf  niiT  women  must  be  grostlj  TioUtlng  sumc  fundameiilal 
Uw  of  Iivaltli.  Wc  have  Iraccd  out  Ibc  chain  otphf deal  causes  vbich 
lead  lacvilulily  to  ik  stasis  Id  the  abdomlnul  nnd  pelvic  circulalion.  As 
ft  furthrr  result  of  this  stasU  there  ot'curs  a  sagging  uf  Ihv  nMomlnal 
■nii  pelvic  vUrcm.  and  as  the  latter  are  uaJernentli,  Ihiy  caUL  tlic 
worst  of  il.  Malposillona  of  the  utcnis  ore  produced  ;  the  power  of 
rvslatance  of  Ihe  pelvic  tissues  to  iuvnsion  Itf  fis.  Itt. 

pathogenic  niicrolies  h  lowered;  tlio  toDdency 
to  pinstic  esiiilntioDS  la  increased;  Itiu  resold- 
tluu  of  iuflaiunaaiory  processes  is  very  mueh  re- 
tarded ;  and  Iliiis  the  fouudatlon  for  every 
variety  of  pelvic  disease  is  laid." 

Corsets  gel  early  Dientioo  in  the  foregoing    '■' 
account  of  the  evolution  of  weak  women  ;  h 
much  more  must  be  said  of  their  evil  elTtrlii 
order  to  make  any  useful  impression  on   II 
mind  of  the  coming  woman  at  all  proiiorllonnte   [ 
to  their  Imrmriil  impression  on  the  body, 
order  to  make  it  evident  tbut  I  am  not  alone  in  i 
my  oppoHilion   to  corsets,   I   will  let  another   \ 
speak  my  views  for  me.     Dr.  Jerome  Walker, 
author  of  atext-lxKik  on  anatomy,  physiology,    I 
and  hygiene,  offers  a  very  moderalo  indictment  I 
in  saying :     "Any  reasonahle    physician    v 
knows  Ihe  Importance  of. girls  being  robust,   I 

must  depTocntc  the  hampering  of  muscular  en-  ooanxiTB  nrnroaam 
crgy  and  the  weakening  of  strength  of  iniernal  or  iclrlln  comet  and  wKb- 
organs,  for  which  bunds  and  corsels  arc  largely  imt  (■"twi:  on  exults- 
rcsponsihtc,  for  they. are  frequently  tight-Ill-  !"™''','^"|",„  ^"'^  fu" 
ting,  though  very  infrequently  la  Ibis  fact  ad-  wbul  TIiIs t« not  wtsl 
mitted  by  the  fair  owners  of  these  appliances.  Iscaliiu)  "ilgbt-lndne," 
Corwls  or  watst-bumU,  even  If  only  moderately  but  from  ■  woAlnc 
light,  are  liable  to  have  tbnt)  bad  effects:  1st.  ™tnme.-i<««i»«». 
bindingcspecinlljr  at  walsl-baiid  and  slowing  Ibc  function  of  sIoduk']) 
and  liver ;  3d,  pressing  downward  the  conlenls  of  abdomen  upon  Ihc 
pelvic  organs.  Inducing  pelvic  disorders ;  and  3d,  rcslrictlng  the  motion 
of  the  chest  and  lis  contents,  the  lungs.  Rarely  cnn  a  person  wearing 
such  coDSlrlclion  expand  the  chest  above  two  and  one-half  inches,  wbcn 
thu  DormnI  expansion  should  be  throe  or  even  four  laches  Many  can- 
uot  reach  an  expansion  of  moru  than  Iwo  inches — the  mfniVntim  allowed 
for  ndmlHslon  lo  life  iosuraDce  companies." 

The  last  writer  ti^ls  to  mention  Ihe  llmitiug  of  iho  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  that  grent  muscle  which  makes  b  floor  for  the  lungs.  Mid  a 
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ceiling  for  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  normally  acts  like  the  pUtoD  of  » 
pump — fifteen  times  a  minute — and  does  much  lo  pump  up  the  blood 
from  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  Into  the  chest  and  heart.  It  gives  agrcat 
Impetus  (o  circulatioD,  as  veil  as  great  EuctloD  to  draw  air  into  the 
luDga,  and  these  Important  functions  cannot  be  more  or  less  rcpresaed 
or  held  down  cvrry  minute  wiihout  hann  lo  the  general  health,  such  as 
Dr.  Barbour  so  welt  described.  The  vital  organs  must  have  sufficient 
room  to  work  la,  or  Ibey  must  certainly  be  Impeded  Id  the  performance 
of  Ibelr  fuDctlona,  The  accompanying  tllustralloa  <P^g.  1S9)  gives 
-^1^  an  outline  when  the  walsl-lioo  is  oormal, 

while  the  opposite  sketch,  Fig.  190,  gives 
some  Idea  of  what  happens  within  when 
the  waist'line  Is  drawn  In  by  too  snug  a 
corset-waist  or  bell.  The  liver,  stomach, 
and  bowels  can  bear  some  compression, 
but  the  maai  that  cannot  be  further  com- 
pressed Is  driven  down  upon  the  pcWc 
parts,  and  then  down  against  the  womb. 
At  Chautauqua,  N.  T.,  some  yearB  ago, 
the  dress  reform  movement  took  a  new 
start  —  as  it  doea  every  few  years — but 
somehow  lacked  the  momentum  to  keep 
It  moving,  and  the  late  Miss  Frances 
Wlllard  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
"Dress  Reform  Crusade."  In  a  report 
of  her  remarks  upon  it  waa  the  following : 
"This  death-line,"  said  she,  drawing  in 
the  air  with  her  finger  the  ojitline  of  a 
woman's  waist,  sqiiecKeii  Into  the  shape  of 
an  hour-glass,  "hnn  filled  more  graves  than  whiskey  I"  And  she  was 
applauded  to  the  echo,  many,  no  doubt,  lending  a  band  In  the  applause 
who  could  not  show  a  proper  waist -line.  Iler  denunciation  of  the  evil 
of  tight' dressing  was  as  severe  as  she  could  well  make  with  her  position 
as  leader  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  crusade  against 
iwhiskey. 

Golf  and  cycling,  and  other  outing  amusements  of  the  leaders  of 
fashion,  are  doing  much  to  make  them  familiar  wilh  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  dressing  with  room  enough  to  breathe  and  run,  and 
among  the  more  industrious  classes  "  Rainy  Day  Clubs  "  are  aiding  to 
Introduce  costumes  suitable  for  stormy  weather.  Fortunately  there  Is, 
generally,  something  going  on  that  tends  to  emancipate  women  from 
the  worst  faults  of  their  modes  of  drees ;  but  progress  is  practically 
extremely  slow,  aud  rcac^onsor  relapses  Into  "bad  form"  are  far  too 
frequent 
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Kftlc  Field,  -when  pubtlshlng  her  Wftshtngtop  weekly,  In  World's 
Pnlr  limes  (1883),  remarked  upon  the  ftdvuntngea  to  women'a  health,  of 
Oriental  costumes  and  exerdsea.  "Tlie  mid-Orient,"  alia  auid.  "eon- 
fincB  dancing  to  abdominal  gymtiouB,  marvellous  as  gymnastics  anil 
alMolutel7  Impossible  to  y  omen  wlio  biivo  ever  worn  corsets.  Such 
development  nnrt  control  ot  abdominal  muscles  as  are  exhibited  by  the 
Cairo  dancing-girls  In  Chiciigo  would.  If  poasessed  by  American  women, 
be  the  salvaiion  of  the  race.  InTiUidiBm  would  be  Impossible,  and 
children  would  be  boru  healthy.  Other  than  as  gymnaslica  the  daiut 
du  vtnlre  has  no  Interest  whatever.  It  has  neither  grace  nor  beauty, 
the   dancers  are    not   atlracllvc,   and  p,u   mg 

llieir  per.MitiDg  In  wearing  French 
heels  denotes  incapacity  on  their  purl 
to  appreciate  the  eternal  fitness  at 
things.  Vulgar  men  and  women  who 
have  set  up  a  bowl  against  this  per- 
formance would  do  well  to  look  around 
the  American  ball-room  and  dinner- 
table  and  discoverlike  food  for  prtiriimt 
fancy."  The  observant  reader  will 
remember  that  I  hare  advised  the 
daiue  da  ventre  for  constipation.  The 
last  quoted  writer  Is  undoubtedly  right 
in  also  adrising  It  as  prevenlive  and 
curative  iu  diseases  peculiar  to  her  sex. 
The  staled  object  of  the  Chautauqua 
cnisoile  was  to  instruct  women  "to 
stand  well,  to  walk   well,  to  breathe  "'' 

corn^tiy,  and  thus  control  thu  vital  points  of  willbi-luj,'."  Cimlracled 
waists  are  not  the  only  mistakes  women  miiki'.  By  wearing  too  high 
heels  they  throw  the  iKxIy  out  of  poise,  as  IlluMlrated  In  the  next  Pig. 
191.  Faulty  position  in  slandlog,  walking,  and  tilting,  together  with 
a  relaxed  slate  of  tho  alidomlual  muscles,  from  lack  of  proper  exercise 
und  general  loss  ot  tone  of  fibre,  favor  a  general  prolapsus  or  falling  of 
at)  tlie  Internal  parts.  The  relation  ot  fcmiile  weakness  to  general 
bodily  rtlBxrliou  li  one  of  the  facts  insisted  up()n  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Kellogg, 
and  hero  la  his  forcible  way  of  stating  It ;  "  So-called  pflrie  ditvue, 
excluding  infeeliotis,  it  teldum  a  dittinclly  local  affection.  A  fniluro  to 
recognize  this  prinei|)Io  has  led  gynecologic  surgeons  to  remove  a  vast 
number  of  hypencsthellc  ovaries  which  were  sensitive  only  txrcause  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  a  general  condition  of  malnuttiiiou  and 
resulting  nervous  irritability,  and  not  infrequently  tu  pfrform  unneces- 
sary operations.  The  gynecologist  meets  with  a  tbsI  number  ot  cosea 
In  which  the  symptoms  relating  to  lhi>  jif-lviv  organs  are  present  simply 
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because  the  patlent'a  general  health  1b  not  good.  Tot&l  eztlrpatlon  of 
the  pelvic  Tucera  nill  not  cui«  such  &  coDdilion.  I  have  seen  manj 
patients  who  bad  had  both  uterus  and  ovaries  removed  bj  some 
■pecUist  posBesacd  or  a  peocbant  for  this  sort  of  surgery,  who  were  not 

Pis.  111.  Pn.  Ittt 


Contrutlnfc  vIcwr  of  itandlnit  In  tl 
ptcture  gfaowB  a  Faixlnit  of  abd 
plctuT«  thpy  are  well  posed. 

relieved  ono  ■whit  of  the  various  snnoj-ing  Rj-raptoms  on  acconnt  of 
which  tbo  operation  was  pcrforraod,  but  wtiose  condition  was,  on  the 
roDtr&rj',  actually  maitc  worse.  A  pelvic  examination,  even  the  moat 
thorougb,   is  rarely  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary  data  for  Instl- 
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luting  a  rational  plan  of  trratmcnl.  In  the  great  taajoritj  of  chronic 
cases,  excludiog  tumors  aod  infeclioDs.  the  wbole  woman  Is  alck— the 
whole  body — and  Iho  condition  of  every  Important  organ  and  every 
vftal  function  muBt  bo  inTcstignled,  anil 
inc  possible  rolalion  of  any  general  morhid 
condition  to  llio  pelvic  symptoms  must 
also  bo  carefully  studied.  I  have  nearly 
always  found  serious  displace nients  of 
the  viscera  (vital  organs)  accompanied  by 
extreme  Irritability  of  Iho  sympaClielic 
nerve-centres  of  tliu  aliilonien,  especially 
the  lumbar  or  hypognatrlc  plcxuecs  and 
the  solar  plexus.  Tbe  simin  upon,  and 
tlie  constunt  irritation  of.  llic  great  sym- 
patbelic  centres  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
from  displacement  of  the  colon,  liidncys, 
or  liver,  is  a  couslant  source  of  reOei 
Irritability,  nhlch,  acting  first  upon  the 
great  ceotrcs  of  the  brain  and  splunl  eord, 
may  b ■  r.Bectcd  to  any  or  all  of  the 
suptrrflcial  Dcrve-mmlflcnlions.  That 
such  r.n  irritation  exists  Is  shown  by  llie 
fact  Ibat  tenrJorDesB  of  the  solur  pietiis, 
of  one  or  both  of  the  lumbar  grnifHa,  or 
of  the  himbo-aortlc  plexus  was  found  in  11 
largo  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
cases  to  which  tbe  foregoing  statistics 
relate.  I  hare  long  been  convinced  that 
the  greater  number  of  symptoms,  audi  us 
backache,  dragging  sensation  across  the 
lower  abdomen,  Inabilllj  to  stand  long 
upon  the  feet,  and  similar  symptoms  nre 
not.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  duo  to 
pelvic  diaortlers,  but  lo  tbo  general  vis- 
ceral prolapno  which  not  Infretiuently  In- 
voIvcB  all  the  organs  of  tlio  alxiominal 
cavlly.  To  effect  a  pcrmnnent  cure  in 
these  cases  usually  requires  considerably 
more  than  the  employment  of  such  local 
palllallvo  measures  as  plcdgel-placlog,  electricity,  and  vue:inal  douches, 
or  even  plastic  operations.  Such  methods  of  treatment  nmst  bo  insti- 
tuted as  will  reconstruct  the  constitution,  give  tone  to  the  nerves,  vigor 
to  the  muscles,  «nd  cause  a  general  Increitie  of  vital  energy."  All  of 
which  thla  work  noa,  from  Its  earUost  editions,  advocated. 


IhowlnK  the  effeot  of  hi^mf 
eklrlannd  a  bud  pOBllIori  in 
a  womBn  »wii  twentjr-four 
retm.—Kfllotg. 
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CONTAOIOUS  YENEREAL  DISEASES. 


Besides  the  general  causes  of  diseases  of  women,  heretofore  de« 
scribed,  there  are  others  more  directly  affecting  the  generative  organs. 
The  contagions  venereal  diseases  are  too  often  responsible  for  not  only 
acute  affections,  but  also  those  of  long  standing.  That  mischievous 
systemic  poison,  syphilis,  does  more  general  than  local  damage  to 
health  and  displays  its  ravages  from  head  to  toe,  in  brain,  nerve,  skin, 
and  bone.  Kot  a  tissue  of  the  body  escapes  its  devastations,  though  in 
any  given  case  it  is  prone  to  take  one  part  at  a  time  rather  than  affect 
all  at  once.  I  have  already,  in  a  previous  chapter,  briefly  reverted  to 
the  complicated  troubles  that  gonorrhoea  may  bring  upon  women.  If 
tt  light  up  a  fire  (inflammation  with  catarrhal  discharge)  in  the  womb, 
it  may  extend  into  the  tubes  that  lead  to  the  ovaries  and  involve  them, 
too.  Buch  cases  are  among  the  most  troublesome  and  intractable  that 
any  doctor  meets  with.  They  are,  doubtless,  more  common  than  they 
would  be  if  women  who  catch  this  unclean  contagion  were  early 
informed  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  most  cases,  especially  when 
acquired  innocently,  as  it  generally  is  by  women  who  grace  the  domestic 
hearth,  it  is  mistaken  for  a  bad  case  of  Icucorrhoca,  and  before  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  see  a  physician  it  has  hod  time  to  extend  beyond 
the  reach  of  local  disinfection.  Any  unexpected,  or  out-of-the-ordinary 
appearance  of  vaginal  discharge  is  worthy  the  attention  of  one  who 
can  recognize  what  it  means,  and  suggest  what  may  be  immediately 
necessary  to  bo  done.  If  the  ravages  of  gonorrhoea  can  be  confined  to 
the  urethra,  outer  parts,  and  lower  half  of  the  vagina,  no  lingering  or 
permanent  disability  is  likely  to  follow  in  its  wake,  and  its  cure,  with 
proper  attention,  becomes  complete.  The  critical  and  disastrous 
results  are  likely  to  follow  only  when  the  pestiferous  invaders  (gono- 
cocci)  are  allowed  to  go  up  to  the  private  apartments  and  breed  with- 
out limit  in  the  womb  and  its  tubes,  whose  true  function  may  be  so 
seriously  impaired  thereby  as  to  render  the  patient  incurably  sterile. 

DISEASES  RESULTING  FUOM  CniLD-BEARINO  AND  ABORTION. 

The  natural  function  of  the  female  generative  organs  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  diseases  of  women,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  I  should 
say  that  the  management  of  conception,  gestation,  and  child-bearing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  causes  many  such  diseases,  and  for  this  mis- 
management women  themselves  arc  partly  to  blame,  and  largely  to  be 
pitied  because  so  much  goes  wrong  through  ignorance.  Many  of  their 
most  obstinate  ailments  may  be  traced  to  abortion  or  child-bearing, 
Sonie  abortions  are  the  result  of  unavoidable  accidents,  but  more  are 
induced  by  medical  or  surgical  means  or  by  purposely  over-doing,  and 
the  forced  kind  ace  more  liable  to  do  harm  and  leave  trouble  behind 
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than  are  those  which  come  about  naturally,  as  it  were,  or  because  the 
organs  are  not  able  to  carry  gestation  the  full  term.  Some  women  get 
a  false  idea  of  the  evils  of  abortion  because  they  think  they  know  of 
so  many  of  those  "mishaps"  that  were  seemingly  recovered  from 
promptly  and  without  disease  directly  following  ;  but  being  unable  to 
impart  to  them  in  language  which  would  be  free  from  technicality  the 
larger  knowledge  possessed  by  physicians,  it  is  difficult  to  impress 
them  with  the  fact  that  forced  abortions  are  dangerous  and  likely  to 
lead  to  many  forms  of  regrettable  tvcakncss  and  disease.  While  admit- 
ting all  that  is  generally  said  to  women  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading 
them  from  resorting  to  this  sort  of  relief  from  undesired  burdens, 
whether  on  moral  or  physiological  grounds,  I  am  free  to  say  I  hardly 
wonder  that  the  monotonous  preaching  on  this  subject  is  of  so  little 
avail  so  long  as  they  are  expected  to  act  as  wives,  while  being  deprived 
of  the  knowledge  whereby  they  may  regulate  the  frequency  of  child- 
bearing.  I  am  one  of  those  who  claim  that  women  should  have  the 
knowledge  and  power  to  decide  when  or  under  what  circumstances 
they  will  undertake  the  important  function  of  motherhood  ;  and  I 
would,  if  the  law  permitted,  help  to  put  such  information  within  the 
reach  of  all  of  them  ;  but  since  what  I  regard  as  proper  or  necessary 
instruction  regarding  contraception  (prevention  of  conception)  is  by 
law  denied  to  them,  I  do  not  wonder  that  women  who  have  conception 
forced  upon  them  by  law  (analytically,  it  comes  to  just  that)  often 
develop  a  mood  desperate  enough  to  seek  unlawful  relief,  however 
perilous  to  life  and  health.  Custom  makes  them  slaves  ;  law  makes 
them  unwilling  mothers  !  No  wonder  that  some  become  distracted 
and  do  rash  things  in  spite  of  the  cry  of  the  physiologist  that  it  Is 
physically  destructive,  or  the  preachers  that  it  is  a  sin  I  I  see  but  one 
practical  remedy  for  this  phji.se  of  social  evil,  and  that  is  a  fair  and 
S(juare  admission  that  every  woman  has  a  right  to  control  the  function 
of  her  womb  and  to  the  best  knowledge  of  how  it  may  be  done  in  mar- 
riage. And,  furthermore,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
sufficiently  populated  with  imperfect  specimens  to  warrant  the  human 
family  in  giving  attention  to  stirpiculture.  We  want  ' '  fewer  and  better 
children."  We  can  only  have  such  when  woman  can  protect  herself 
from  those  which  are  mentally  and  physically  undesirable. 

One  of  the  good  things  attributed  to  the  late  Colonel  Robert  Q. 
Ingci-soll  was  this  iconoclastic  statement  :  **  There  is  but  one  hope  for 
the  world  :  Science  must  make  woman  the  owner  and  mistress  of 
herself.  Science,  the  only  possible  saviour  of  mankind,  must  put  it  in 
the  i>ower  of  woman  to  deei<le  for  herself  whether  she  will  or  will  not 
iKHrome  a  mother."  And  Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Henry,  connnenting 
thereon,  brielly  said  :  **0n  these  fateful  words  hang  the  destiny  of 
the  human  race.    Oh  I   could  they  but  fall   upon  willing  ears  and 
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retentive  minds  of  women,  the  mightiest  revolution  of  the  ages  would 
be  on,  and  woman  would  become  an  entity,  an  individual  and  helpful 
factor  in  civilization,  with  a  sovereign  right  to  her  person,  her  name, 
her  opinion,  her  property,  and  legal  co-guardianship  of  her  children 
would  be  conceded  at  once,  and  the  criminal  conspirators  against 
human  welfare  made  to  capitulate  to  human  rights." 

This  doctrine  has  been  preached  by  the  author  of  this  volume,  with 
more  or  less  opposition  and  persecution,  for  forty  years.  It  was  further- 
more advocated  as  long  ago  as  1877  in  a  notable  address  before  the 
Liberal  Club,  at  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
in  New  York  City,  by  Br.  E.  B,  Foote,  Jr.,  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
being  "  Generation  Before  Regeneration,"  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
the  well-known  philanthropist,  at  that  time  being  the  president  of  the 
Club  The  Rev.  Ilcnry  Ward  Beecher  served  up  just  about  the  same 
ideas  to  the  parishioners  of  Plymouth  Church  a  few  Sabbaths  after- 
wards, probably  inspired  by  this  same  address,  for  he  followed  about 
the  same  lines,  and  his  sermon  gave  so  much  delight  to  several  of  his 
hearers,  the  latter  were  said  to  have  followed  the  noted  preacher  to  his 
home  to  express  their  satisfaction  with  it.  The  same  ideas  are  now 
becoming  popular,  and  they  are  taking  a  firm  hold  upon  the  consciences 
and  intellects  of  the  most  up-to-date  men  and  women  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Even  the  most  devout  believers  in  the  saving  influence 
of  the  Christian  religion  must  admit,  at  the  end  of  nineteen  hundred 
years  of  unsuccessful  effort  in  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  health  and 
morals  to  what  it  should  be,  with  the  present  hap-hazard  practice  in  re- 
production, the  complete  salvation  of  the  race  seems  quite  hopeless. 
The  salvation  of  mankind  really  depends  upon  right  generation  as  well 
as  what  the  Christian  calls  regeneration,  and  the  former  must  precede 
the  latter.  Whether  one  believes  in  Christianity,  Mahomedanism,  or 
occultism,  ho  must  perceive  that  wo  must  have  better  basic  material 
than  we  now  have  to  work  with  before  any  great  racial  reform  can  be 
successfuly  accomplished,  or  even  the  health  of  the  human  family  can 
be  greatly  improve<i.  Perhaps  at  the  present  time  women  are  doing  as 
much  to  invito  their  diseases  by  injurious  means  of  contraception  as  by 
abortion.  The  law  is  more  effective  in  restraining  needed  criticism  of 
bad  methods  than  it  is  iu  restricting  the  vice  of  such  methods.  Daily 
I  am  consulted  by  women  who  have  injured  themselves  by  cold  injec- 
tions or  solutions  of  too  strong  disinfectants,  or  by  incomplete  inter- 
course (onanism).  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  examined  a  young  woman 
who  had  employed  such  strong  injections  that  the  vagina  was  as  dry  as 
parchment  and  as  hard  almost  as  boot  leather  ;  but  thousands  will 
continue  to  do  just  such  things,  many  even  when  they  know  the  harm, 
until  lawmakers  awaken  to  the  sense  of  the  situation,  and  make  it 
possible  to  advise  better  methods  than  those  commonly  known  and 
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practised.  Furthermore,  I  am  not  infrequently  consulted  hy  women 
now  ready  and  very  anxious  for  child-bearing,  who  have  been  rendered 
sterile  by  long  resort  to  some  injurious  method  of  prevention  such  as  I 
have  above-mentioned. 


Derans^emenU  of  the  Monthly  Flow. 

Every  little  girl  should  be  early  informe<l  by  her  mother  or  guar- 
dian, that  at  some  time  during  her  girlhofxi,  if  her  system  is  in  a  healthy 
condilion,  a  flow  of  blo<Hl  will  appoir  from  tiic  sexual  organs  and  recur 
once  in  about  every  four  weeks.  This  function  is  termed  menstruation. 
For  want  of  pro^HT  information  in  this  matter  many  a  frightened  girl  has 
resorted  to  every  eon(!eivable  device,  to  check  what  she  supposed  to  be 
an  unnatunil  and  dangerous  hemorrhage  ;  and  therel)y  inaugurated  men- 
strual derangements  which  have  prematurely  terminated  her  life  or  en- 
feebled her  womanhood.  I  have  been  consuUc<l  by  women  of  all  ages 
who  frankly  attributed  their  physical  infirmities  to  the  fact  of  their 
having  seated  themselves  in  a  snow-bank,  applied  ice,  or  made  other 
cold  applications  locally  in  their  frantic  endeavors  to  arrest  the  first 
menstrual  flow  I  Intelligent  mothers,  who  in  girlh(xxl,  escaped  this  ig- 
norance, this  crime  against  Nature,  and  this  penalty,  I  beg  of  you,  as 
you  value  the  health  an<l  happiness  of  your  daughters,  not  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  will  be  as  fortunate  as  you  have  been,  but  take  it  up- 
on yourselves  (o  discharge  your  whole  duty  to  them,  and  impart  such 
information  in  regard  to  their  physical  functions  as  will  insure  their 
safety. 

Menstruation  commences  generally  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen,  and  there  arc  all  kinds  of  unaccountjil)le  variations  from  this 
rule.  In  the  year  1858  there  was  living  in  the  town  of  Taunton,  Ma.ss., 
at  the  public  charge,  a  mother  who  was  not  quite  eleven  years  of  age  I 
One  instance  came  under  the  author  s  ohs<.Tvation  in  which  the  mens<>s 
made  their  appearance  at  the  ago  of  only  three  ywirs,  an<l  accomimny- 
ing  the  premature  advent  of  this  function,  wjis  the  devc'lopment  of  the 
breasts  as  at  the  age  of  pulnirty.  Another  wherein  a  young  woman 
m;irried  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  died  chil(ll(>ss  with  consumption 
at  alM)ut  thirty,  without  having  hiwl  a  menstrual  flow,  or  any  known 
aflectiou  of  the  uterine  organs.  No  examination  w.us  made  aft(T  death, 
but  it  wjus  altogether  probable  that  there  wjis  some  obscure  malforma- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  womb,  tlie  Fallopian  tubes,  or  the  ovaries. 

Imme<Iialely  preee<ling  the  first  appearance  of  the  mens<*s,  girls, 
reared  a<'eor<ling  to  the  customs  of  our  as  yet  imperfect  civilization, 
f<Tl  eonsiderable  languor,  aching  in  the  back,  pains  in  the  limbs,  chilli- 
ness and  restlessness ;  and,  if  they  come  on  tardily,  pressure  of  blcMKi  in 
the  head,  h<'mla<!he  and  dizziness  are  usually  cx[>cricuccd.    The  cstab* 
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lishment  of  the  function  gives  relief,  and  If  the  person  possesses  an 
average  degree  of  health,  the  flow  will  take  place  with  uniform  period- 
idtj,  without  unpleasant  symptoms,  until  what  is  called  the  "  change 
of  life/'  except  when  interrupted  hy  child-bearing  and  nursing  ;  and 
occasionally  an  instance  is  met  with  wherein  pregnancy  does  not  put  a 
stop  to  the  menstrual  flow. 

**  Change  of  life  "  is  when  Nature  terminates  the  menstrual  func- 
tion, and  woman  becomes  emancipated  from  the  pains,  anxieties,  and 
cares  of  child-bearing.  This  takes  place  in  some  cases  as  early  as  thirty, 
and  as  late  as  fifty-five  cr  sixty  ;  but  in  most  cases,  not  far  from  forty- 
five.  A  statement  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  journals  a  few  years  ago, 
that  a  woman  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  was  safely  delivered  of  a  male  child 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years  I  **  Extremes  meet,"  when  we  place  this 
case  in  contrast  with  the  one  mentioned  a  moment  before  of  the  little 
girl  having  all  the  functions  of  womanhood  at  the  age  of  three  years  I 
Change  of  life  often  takes  place  prematurely  in  persons  who  have  suf- 
fered long  from  physical  weakness.  In  these  cases  the  flow  will  make 
its  api>earance  irregularly,  at  intervals  of  several  months,  and  greatly 
aggravate  all  difficulties  previously  existing. 

It  was  once  generally  supposed,  and  the  same  opinion  is  now  enter- 
tained by  many,  that  the  menstrual  flow  is  in  some  way  produced  by 
the  detachment  of  ova  or  eggs  from  the  ovaries.  Physiologists  thus 
believing,  claim  that  pregnancy  can  only  take  place  a  little  before,  or  a 
little  after,  the  menstrual  period.  But  every  physician  in  large  prac- 
tice who  has  been  disposed  to  give  the  matter  investigation,  finds  that 
the  ova  are  developing  and  descending  at  no  regular  period,  and  that 
nearly  all  women  are  liable  to  become  pregnant  at  any  time.  If  the  two 
germs  coalesce,  some  few  hours  or  days  before  menstruation,  it  may 
obtain  sufiicient  development  and  attachment  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus, 
to  remain.  But  it  is  unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  either  the  zoO- 
fiperm  or  ovum  singly  and  alone  could  effect  lodgement  in  the  womb 
when  the  cavity  of  that  organ  is  copiously  drenched  with  blood.  No, 
it  is  evident  that  the  only  relation  that  menstruation  sustains  to  ovula- 
tion is,  that  the  excessive  presence  of  blood  in  the  female  generative 
organs,  once  in  about  twenty-eight  days,  stimulates  the  generation  of 
the  female  germs.  The  blood  that  passes  off,  exudes  from  the  con- 
gested vessels  of  the  womb  and  from  its  walls,  just  as  profuse  perspira- 
tion sometimes  bathes  the  brow,  trickles  in  rivulets  down  the  face,  and 
runs  in  a  stream  from  the  chin.  And  this  profuse  exudation  is  suf- 
ficient to  sweep  everything  from  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  excepting  a 
foetus  which  may  have  obtained  sufiicient  development  to  possess  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  a  placenta  attached  to  its  walls. 

**  What  is  the  use  of  menstruation,"  some  one  may  inquire,  **  and 
what  part  does  it  perform  in  the  physical  economy  t "    The  doctorg 
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do  not  esRay  a  reply  to  ibis  quoslina,  nnd  li  is  c-onsequenlly  preauinable 
thai  tbej  do  not  know.  Tbty  look  wiso  Init  Ihey  do  not  say  aoythiDg. 
It  te  pcrliaps  one  of  thoss  secrets  that  sboulil  not  be  divulged  to  the 
public  I  t  bave  a  Ibeory  and  I  am  golug  to  present  it  i  MekbtroA' 
TiOM  la  Naturk'a  WABB-DAif.  Tbt"  ovurict  above  Ibo  womb  carry  on 
a  pretty  cxteudvu  mnmifac luring  cstablisbmeot.  and  tbrow  off  Ibo  ova 
and  tbc  wosto  matters,  or  cbips.  tbroiigh  tlio  Fallopian  tubes  tnto  ihc 
cavity  of  ibe  uterus.  Wblle  IbU  work  of  generation  l»  going  on, 
Nature  bos  a  wnab-day  once  In  about  four  wct'ks  and,  pouring  the 
blood  Into  tbc  womb's  cavily,  wasbes  Its  walls,  and  empties  all  outside ; 
and  ta  order  to  waste  no  vital  material,  tbo  poorest  blood  in  tbo  circu- 
lation Is  used  for  the  purpose,  tar  menstrual  blood  possesses  none  of 
Ibe  vital  properties  peculiar  to  that  taliea  from  the  arm,  or  to  that 
which  escapes  wlii^n  licmorrhage  occurs.  Wbilo  pregnancy  eiists, 
bouse-clean ing  1b  geacrally  laid  aside,  for  a  period  of  about  nine 
monlbs,  and  if  the  activity  of  tbe  glands  of  Ibo  breast  it  sufficient  lo 
arrest  tbe  production  of  germs  In  tbo  ovaries,  wa»b-days  are  not  re- 
sumed until  tbe  mother  has  weaned  her  child,  and  the  suspension  of 
tbe  manufacture  of  milk  In  tbo  breasts  allows  the  ovaries  to  return  to 
their  work.  Wbeu,  at  forty-flve,  or  tlierualwuta,  tbo  shop  is  pcr- 
roancDtly  closed  and  ovulation  cciues,  there  is  no  furilier  necessity  for 
tho  wash-days,  and  the  menstrual  function  disappears. 

Tbo  breasts  and  the  uterine  organs  of  tbe  feiikalc  exhibit  tbe  most 
Intimate  relationsbip.  Wbcn  mcnatnuilion  commences  In  girlhood, 
tbe  breasts  at  once  licgin  to  enlarge.  Diseases  of  the  womb  or  ovaries 
oflen  give  rise  lo  pain  or  aching  in  the  breasts.  Barrenness,  arising 
from  inactive  ovariea,  arrests  the  development  of  tbo  breasts,  and  in 
some  cases  causes  tbo  latter  lo  shrink  away  to  simply  the  prominence 
of  the  nipple.  I  once  examined  a  case  ot  suppurating  tumor  In  tbo 
breast  of  a  woman  who  informed  me  that  wbcn  tbe  tumor  discbarged 
daily,  she  did  not  have  ber  menses,  but  when  it  dried  up,  tho  menses 
appeared  regularly,  and  that  there  had  been  for  several  years  an  alter- 
nation between  tbe  tumorous  and  menstrual  discharges.  With  these 
necessary  preliminary  observations  for  the  proper  undervlanding  of 
the  subject,  I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  tbo  derangements  of  tbe 
menstrual  Bow. 

IHKEort^R  ADD   PAIttWl.  MKKBTIItlATIOII. 

Irregular  anci  painful  mensiruatlou  is  among  the  most  common  of 
the  many  mcnstnial  dcrungemcnls.  I  group  Irregular  and  painful 
because  these  symptoms  uMially  present  Ibcmsclves  together,  although 
caaes  of  irregular  menstruation  do  occur  without  pain,  and  of  painful 
menittruntlon,  wllboul  irregularity.  Irregulor  menairuatkin  may  re- 
sult from  the  deflclencf  of  blotxl  In  tbc  s/stcm  to  perform  tbe  funclioa 
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as  oftcD  as  ODce  a  month,  and  in  this  case  it  may  take  place  without 
pain.  Painful  menstruation  may  arise  from  inflammation  or  other  dis- 
orders of  the  womb,  in  cases  where  Nature  is  strong  enough  to  force 
all  barriers,  and  present  the  periodical  flow  with  mathematical  regu- 
larity. In  most  cases,  however,  those  causes  which  are  suflQcient  to 
produce  one,  are  such  as  may  induce  the  other. 

In  some  young  women  the  menses  are  obstructed  because  the 
hymen  has  not  been  ruptured,  or  in  consequence  of  the  aperture  of  the 
hymen  being  too  small  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  menstrual 
blood.  Then,  partial  retention  and  decomposition  of  the  menstrual 
blood  poisons  the  general  circulation,  and  the  impurities  so  generated 
and  absorbed  return  to  inflame  and  congest  the  womb,  so  that  in  a  little 
time  the  menses  do  not  make  their  appearance  periodically,  or  without 
pain,  even  after  the  hymen  has  become  ruptured.  The  same  condi- 
tion of  things  has  often  been  produced  by  checking  the  menses  in  the 
manner  alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay,  and  by  contracting  colds 
just  before  or  during  the  flow.  Strictures  obstructing  the  orifice 
through  the  neck  of  the  womb  aie  often  the  cause  of  paiaful  derange- 
ments  of  the  menstrual  function.  Bometimcs  the  strictures  are  spas- 
modic, occurring  only  at  the  time  of  the  function.  Anything,  in  fact, 
which  may  obstruct  the  orifice  leading  to  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  is 
]iable  to  disturb  the  regularity  and  freedom  of  the  menstrual  flow. 
Ulcers  in  the  neck  of  the  womb  may  do  this,  and  so  may  any  tumorous 
formations  therein.  In  some  cases  the  womb  becomes  so  displaced  that 
the  menstrual  function  is  interfered  with.  For  instance,  if  the  womb 
be  so  fallen  as  to  imbed  the  mouth  of  that  organ  in  the  back  wall  of 
the  vagina,  the  outlet  is  as  effectually  stopped  as  is  the  mouth  when 
the  hand  is  closely  pressed  over  it.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  womb 
becomes  engorged  with  blood  before  it  forces  the  outlet,  and  then  it 
passes  out  sluggishly  and  in  a  way  to  cause  the  person  so  affected 
much  distress.  In  all  cases  of  ulcers  or  tumors,  impurities  of  the  blood 
give  rise  to  them,  and  the  predisposing  cause  of  displacements  of  the 
womb  is  want  of  vitality  in  the  vascular  fiuids,  with  which  to  give 
strength  to  that  organ,  although  other  causes  may  have  immediately 
precipitated  the  difficulty.  Congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  ovaries 
and  womb  arc  frequent  causes  of  painful  and  irregular  menstruation, 
and  these,  with  the  causes  previously  alluded  to,  are  the  ones  most 
commonly  encountered  in  medical  practice. 

Among  those  causes  which  appear  less  frequently,  I  may  give  as 
examples— polypi  of  the  womb,  hardening  of  the  inner  lining  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  periodical  shedding  of  the  lining  of  the  interior  cavity 
of  the  womb.  In  cases  coming  under  the  head  last  mentioned,  the  lin- 
ing, in  some  instances,  comes  away  almost  complete ;  in  others,  it  is 
])Token  into  strips  or  shreds.    Then,  cnses  are  met  with  of  fruitless 
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women  who  become  pregnaDt  so  far  as  the  udIod  of  the  zoOspenn  and 
OTum  are  concerned,  and  Nature  makes  an  effort  to  retain  the  germ  of  a 
new  being,  but  cither  because  of  inflammation  or  weakness  of  the  pro- 
creative  organs  of  the  female,  or  in  consequence  of  want  of  vitality  in 
the  foetus  itself,  it  simply  protracts  the  appearance  of  the  menses  for  a 
few  days,  or  a  few  weeks,  when  suddenly  the  flood  gates  are  opened  and 
the  menses  make  their  appearance  out  of  season,  and  in  some  casea 
attended  with  great  pain. 

Immoderate  flowing,  or  flooding,  may  arise  from  irritability  or 
inflammation  of  the  womb,  and  when  protracted,  there  is  evidence  of 
continued  inflammation  and  congestion.  Women  of  strong  amative 
passion  are  more  predisposed  than  others  to  a  difllculty  of  this  kind, 
although  instances  are  not  wanting  of  those  possessing  little  or  no 
passion  being  thus  affected. 

Insufficient  or  slight  menstruation  may  also  arise  from  inflamma- 
tion and  congestion  of  the  womb.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation  may 
be  so  great  as  to  nearly  or  quite  obliterate  the  cavity  of  that  organ,  or 
to  obstruct  the  outlet,  in  which  case  the  flow  is  slight  and  labored,  and 
In  many  instances  protracted.  Slight  menstruation  may  arise  from  a 
bloodless  condition,  the  person  so  affected  having  really  too  little  blood 
to  perform  the  function  properly.  Cases  of  this  kind  often  suffer  from 
great  depression  and  lassitude  at  such  times.  It  seems  as  if  tlie  nervous 
forces  and  vascular  fluids  are  barely  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  diedly 
work  of  the  body,  and  when  this  extra  work  is  added.  It  can  hardly  be 
accomplished.  It  ii  aa  if  an  engine  is  producing  Just  enough  steam 
to  revolve  a  certain  number  of  wheels  in  a  factory  and  an  extra  belt 
and  wheel  are  added,  when  all  at  once  the  whole  machinery  movea 
sluggishly,  and  as  if  about  to  stop. 

aUPPRESSED  MENSTRUATION. 

Suppressed  or  delayed  menstruation  may  arise  from  an  aggravation 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  causes  already  stated  in  the  foregoing  ;  or,  it 
may  occur  in  consequence  of  conception.  If  the  cause  be  disease  and 
the  person  be  not  bloodless,  the  face  is  usually  flushed,  the  head  con- 
gested, while  headache,  vertigo,  and  more  or  less  pain  in  the  ovaries, 
womb,  and  back  are  experienced.  If  the  suppression  is  not  overcome 
by  the  healing  powers  of  Nature  or  by  proper  treatment,  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs  may  take  place  with  the  same  periodicity  that  menstru- 
ation should  appear ;  or  the  blood  may  flow  every  month  from  the 
nostrils,  mouth,  eyes,  stomach,  or  from  the  rectum.  If  suppression  be 
caused  by  pregnancy,  the  common  symptoms  are  a  gradual  change  in  the 
redness  around  the  nipple  to  a  purple  color  ;  enlargement  of  the  breasts 
and  abdomen  ;  sickness  at  the  stomach  in  the  morning  ;  unaccountable 
aversion  to  some  article  of  food  previously  much  relished  ;  and  longing 
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for  something  Httle  thought  of  before.  All  of  these  symptoms  do  not 
usually  manifest  themselves  in  one  case,  for  while  nearly  all  women  in 
this  condition  have  the  first  three,  the  others  are  distributed  about, 
according  to  individual  peculiarities.  Then,  again,  the  fact  should  no 
be  overlooked  that  other  causes  may  produce  these  very  symptonu. 
For  instance,  dropsy  may  enlarge  the  abdomen  and  breasts  and  arrest 
menstruation.  Tumors  in  the  womb  or  ovaries  may  produce  the  same 
results,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  menstrual  flow,  by  any  one  of  these 
causes,  may  induce  some  one  or  more  of  thu  other  symptoms  which 
usually  attend  pregnancy.  Even  physicians  arc  sometimes  obliged  to 
wait  and  let  time  determine  the  question.  It  may  be  asked  :  *'  What 
can  be  done  in  such  cases  ?  *  My  reply  is,  give  only  such  remedies  aa 
will  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  and  impart  health  to  the  procreative 
apparatus.  Indeed,  in  no  case  should  remedies  be  given  to  force  the 
menses.  This  is  the  conmion  method  of  treating  such  difficulties,  I 
know,  but  not  by  any  means  a  safe  one  ;  and  no  ])hysician  can  reason- 
ably excuse  himself  for  the  act  of  effecting  abortion  on  the  plea  that 
he  did  not  positively  know  pregnancy  existed  in  a  given  case.  It  is 
suflScient,  and  much  better  for  the  patient,  to  use  remedies  that  have  a 
tendency  to  impart  health  to  the  womb,  ovaries,  and  contiguous  organs. 
This  treatment  can  do  uo  harm  when  pregnancy  is  the  cause,  and  will 
allow  it  to  go  on  to  the  full  natural  period  with  no  injury  to  the  foetus, 
while  in  cases  of  disease,  if  properly  selected  and  prepared,  they  will 
remove  the  obstructions  and  prepare  the  circulation  for  the  function  so 
that  Nature  will  be  enabled  to  resume  it  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible 
without  disturbance  to  the  general  health. 

Menstrual  derangements  should  never  be  neglected,  for  in  all  cases, 
excepting  suppression  by  pregnancy,  they  lead  to  other  diseases  which 
are  liable  to  prove  troublesome,  and  perhaps  fatal.  In  women  of  slen- 
der figure  they  are  apt  to  attend  consumption  of  the  lungs  ;  in  those  of 
full  habit,  they  are  liable  to  cause  affections  of  the  brain,  liver,  heart, 
and  stomach,  predisposing  these  organs  to  congestion  and  the  person 
affected  to  apoplexy.  In  many  cases,  when  neglected,  they  induce 
hemorrhages  of  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  character.  Answers  to 
the  questions  given  in  another  place  in  this  book  will  enable  the  author 
in  all  cases  to  discover  the  causes  and  suggest  the  best  means  of  over- 
coming them.    (See  page  761.) 


Leucorrhoea. 

By  some  this  disease  is  called  fluor  albus  ;  but,  among  women  gen- 
erally, it  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  *'  whites."  It  exhibits  itself 
usually  at  the  outset  by  a  slight  discharge  of  a  thin,  watery  fluid  from 
the'  vag^ina.    In  time  this  dlschar(;^  thickens  and  becomes  more  copious. 

V. 
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Ita  Its  advanced  sUgra  It  may  presrnl  a  given,  a  yellow,  a  brown,  or  a 
florid  Bppenrunce.  Ofii-n  in  one  lasi-  Uu-  illsi'hurge  will  change  from 
time  to  linir  nut  only  In  Us  ^ilor.  I)iit  In  iu  ronshrency  and  quantity. 
Till!  disensc  is  tmually  iiccoTiipuiiloil  nlili  a  great  degree  of  tossiludc. 
particularly  In  llm  morning ;  Taluiltig.  vnriable  appetite,  pftlpltalli>n 
of  the  liearl,  shonncsa  of  Iirealli,  paleness,  dark  cirflcs  around  the 
oyra,  pain  in  llie  back  and  loliix,  and,  to  many  instaiicet,  smarting  of 
tjic  water,  OS  In  a  eosu  ci(  uiirolNtakabla  gonorrhoea.  Indeed,  in  aggra- 
vated caws,  it  possesses  till  tbc  acrimoDy  and  cbsraclerlstlcs  of  the 
lunt-named  tliiieaHc.  As  I  buve  already  referred  to  the  simtlarfty  of 
gouorrhank  anil  leueorrliicu,  when  the  latter  irassesses  peculiar  acrimony, 
I  need  not  re|>cat  tt  here.  Wliat  1  allude  to  is  pnwenied  under  the 
head  of  Oonorrhtca  and  Btrictnrc  in  Ihe  preceding  chapter.  Conaliler- 
ing  the  Infectious  <iuallt!i-a  of  Icueorrhopa  in  many  instances,  it  is  well 
to  suggest  to  married  people  In  Ihlsconncrtioii,  not  to  be  too  suspicious 
of  each  other  when  something  having  the  appearance  of  gonorrhoea 
presents  Itself.  I  have  on  several  omuiions  been  called  upon  by  men 
Buffering  wllb  discharges  from  tho  urethra,  who  were  Jealous  enough 
to  Buspeet  their  wives  of  infidelity.  Ou  the  other  hand,  I  have  been 
consulted  by  women,  who  on  the  first  appearance  of  nu  acrimonious 
leucorrhosa  imagined  that  their  husbands  hail  been  up  to  soniething  not 
exactly  consiiitGnt  with  matrimonial  fidelity.  An  excellent  Imitation  of 
goiMrTb<ea  may  be  often  worked  up  between  husband  and  wife  when 
one  is  scrofulous.  If  both  parties  [lOggGss  a  sorofulous  dialhe^.  the 
chances  are  alill  greater  that  a  troubleaome  aUttction  of  this  kind  may  l>e 
generated. 

Leucorrhosa  is  a  iliseasc  which  is  generally  very  prostrating  In  Ita 
effects.  Kow  and  then  a  woman  may  \>c  met  with  who  preserves  all 
the  bloom  and  exuberance  of  health  while  a  discharge  of  thl»  kind  Is 
going  on  daily  ;  but  Ihtsc  are  rare  exceptions  to  a  general  rule;  for. 
In  by  far  the  greater  nunilxT  of  cases,  the  difficulty  Is  allendcd  with 
oil  the  iiymplonis  peculiar  to  it,  and  i:i  time  with  those  of  a  more  dls- 
iriTSstiig  character.  The  constant  drain,  if  not  checked,  lokda  to  gen- 
eral merino  derangements :  Irritability  of  mind,  nervousness,  hysteria, 
difficult  respiration,  and  con^tumpllon.  It  ii.  Indeed,  an  atfecllon  in 
women  carrestHmding  In  many  respects  with  spermatorrhtea,  or  invol- 
untary aeminal  emisaloni  In  men  ;  and  It  gradually  undermines  the 
oonstltDtion  of  females  wfao  arc  Its  victims. 

The  prediaposiug  causes  whieh  pro<luee  leucurrhira  are  vascular 
impurities  and  nervous  demngcmcnta,  and  then  there  are  cxclliog  or 
Imroedialo  cauaca,  the  mont  common  of  which  I  will  examine.  (I  muy 
wild  here  that  all  exciting  chuses  derange  the  nervous  and  vascular 
health,  and  that  consequently  there  exists  a  reciprocal  relation  between 
predisposing  ajid  Immediate  causes.) 
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It  is  humiliating  to  say  that  masturbation  among  young  women  Is 
a  prolific  cause.  But  the  truth  should  be  told  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who,  from  ignorance  of  its  consequences,  are  slayes  to  the  vice,  and  no- 
where can  it  be  revealed  so  appropriately  as  in  the  pages  of  a  medical 
work.  Under  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  girls  are  not  so  much 
addicted  to  the  i)ernicious  habit  as  boys ;  but  after  that  age,  and  until 
marriage,  the  rule  is  reversed.  This  anomaly  can  be  accounted  for. 
Hakish  young  men  are  always  admitted  to  good  society,  while  the 
appearance  of  wildness  among  young  women  awakens  the  bitter 
tongue  of  slander,  which  only  the  most  modest  and  retiring  demeanor 
on  their  part  can  silence,  while  defiance  to  it  banishes  them  from  all 
good  society.  Thus  the  hot  blood  of  budding  man  and  womanhood, 
stimulated  by  exciting  food,  drinks,  and  condiments,  leads  the  young 
man  to  the  embraces  of  the  harlot,  and  the  young  woman  to  the  vices 
of  the  secret  chamber,  so  that  the  former  sacrifices  his  mDral  sense, 
and  the  latter  her  physical  bloom  and  health.  True,  the  young  man 
exposes  himself  to  a  fatal  inoculation  of  venereal  poison  ;  but  with  all 
this  risk,  his  vice,  so  far  ns  the  mental  and  bodily  health  is  concerned, 
is  the  safer. 

I  remember  being  consulted  by  a  father  concerning  the  poor  health 
of  his  two  daughters,  aged,  respectively,  twenty-two  and  twenty-four 
years.  From  the  description  of  their  cases,  they  appeared  to  be  physi- 
cal wrecks,  suffering  with  almost  every  complication  that  ever  afflicted 
poor  mortals.  I  saw  by  an  analysis  of  their  symptoms,  that  although 
nervous  and  vascular  disturbances  were  the  present  causes  of  their 
complaints,  self-abuse  had  induced  these.  I  informed  the  father  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  present  causes,  but  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  young 
women,  I  dropped  a  private  note  to  each  of  them,  revealing  the  whole 
truth  in  regard  to  the  terrible  vice  which  was  destroying  them.  With 
commendable  frankness  they  responded  to  my  letters,  acknowledging 
the  accusation,  and  informing  me  of  their  ignorance  of  its  hurtfulness. 
They  further  stated  that  they  had  long  been  troubled  with  leucorrhcea, 
and  that  they  were  even  disturbed  with  lascivious  dreams,  from  which 
they  were  awakened  in  the  highest  state  of  amative  excitement.  Many 
similar  cases  have  been  presented  to  me  for  my  opinion  and  medical  aid, 
but  never  before  any  so  hopeless  as  those  I  have  just  mentioned,  for 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  and  already  affec.'ted  with  occasional 
mental  hallucinations  as  terrible  as  those  which  r.ttack  the  degraded 
inebriate. 

Sexual  excesses  among  the  married,  bad  habits  for  the  prevention 
of  offspring,  co-habitation  with  uncongenial  husbands,  for  whom  no 
love  is  entertained,  sedentary  habits,  retention  of  part  of  the  menstrual 
blood  in  the  folds  of  the  vagina,  are  also  among  the  immediate  or 
exciting  causes  of  leucorrhoca. 
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If  proper  regard  were  paid  lo  cleanlloess  (rxcuao  mc,  ladles,  but  It 
la  «o),  tbcrc  would  lie  muoli  less  liability  to  ihbi  debMltatiDg  distemper. 
Every  female  wlio  lins  nrrivecl  at  the  age  of  puberty  should  thocougbly 
Byriogo  Ihe  vngina  witli  pure  tepid  water  erery  morning,  excepting 
nbllc  having  tier  menses,  uud  at  the  same  time  apply  plenty  of  soap 
■nd  water  lo  Ilie  labia  or  lips  of  the  vagina,  fur  there  are  located  shout 
the  clitoris  and  eonliguous  parts,  glands  and  folllclea  wbicb  secrete  an 
oily  fluid  for  the  preservation  of  tbclr  moisture.  If  tUia  secretion  ii 
allowed  to  remain  too  long,  it  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  which 
Imparts  to  it  not  only  a  disagreeable  odor,  but  an  acrimony  which  is 
liable  lo  Induce  Irrilalion,  All  oily  Bubslancus  become  rancid  and  dis- 
agreeable by  age  and  neglect,  and  these  socrelious.  provided  by  Nature 
for  moistening,  softening,  and  preserving  the  health  of  these  parts,  are 
■ubjecl  to  the  same  law.  Wbca  the  vagina  and  labia  arc  kept  cleanly, 
they  are  as  pure  anil  us  sweet  as  the  mouth  and  lips  ot  the  face  when 
I  they  are  properly  taken  care  of. 

In  a  previous  edition  of  this  work  I  spoke  adversely  lo  an  cxcewive 
lue  of  cold  water  in  the  vagina  Immeitiatcly  after  tlio  copulative  ocl. 
for  Ihe  prevunliun  of  conceplion,  and  I  may  call  attentloD  to  this  point 
again.  In  order  that  I  may  not  appcur  iuconsistcnt,  let  mohercexplain 
thai  immediately  after  great  amative  excitement,  the  nerves  uf  the  pro- 
creallve  organs  and  (he  lining  ot  llio  vagina  are  In  an  uadt  condition 
to  receive  a  deluge  of  any  fluid.  If  the  Uuid  be  cold,  it  gives  a  shock 
to  the  excited  nerves  which,  if  frequently  repealed,  In  Umo  deoiiens 
their  sensibility.  When,  however,  the  nerves  and  membranes  of  llicso 
organs  are  not  under  the  influence  of  amative  excitement,  or  Just  recov- 
'  ering  from  It,  they  mny  Ira  cleansed  as  f  re<iucnlly  as  the  mouth  may  be, 
not  only  without  lujury.  but  with  decided  beneflt.  Wilhia  Iwo  days 
after  Ihe  cessation  of  the  flow  of  ihe  menses,  there  should  be  a  general 
drenching  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina  will)  costlle  soap-suds,  followed 
with  clear  water,  so  as  to  remove  every  particle  of  menstrual  blood 
tbal  may  linger,  and  then  every  day  until  nearly  time  for  the  mensca 
lo  reappear,  copious  Injeetions  ot  tepid  water  should  be  made  to  pro- 

c  the  healthiness  and  cleanliness  of  the  parts.  A  medical  genlls- 
Qslderablo  K'pute — nn  able  writer  oiiit  successful  practitioner 
—having  read  Ihe  fon'goiug  advice  in  an  early  edition  of  this  book, 
■eemed  to  think  so  mui^li  washing  (ended  to  remove  Ihc  necessary 
aecrctions  for  Iho  projUT  luliriiration  of  tho  porta,  and  we  had  a  heated 
diacussion  un  (ho  subject.  Dix-turs  proverbially  disagree.  Thinking 
on  intelligent  leoman'*  opinion  would  settle  it,  he  wrote  lo  one  who 
has  acquired  not  a  llltlo  prominence  as  a  medical  writer  and  lecturer 
Oio  medical  and  hygienic  themes,  and  on  receiving  her  frank  and  pro- 
nounced reply  he  wa>  fair  enough  to  show  Ihc  snino  lo  me.  Not  men- 
tioning name,  I  tliall  reproduce  it  hen:  verbiilim  et  UUratim.     "  No," 
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she  says  to  ber  medical  fricDd,  "I  cannot  and  do  not  agree  with  you 
on  the  proposition  you  mention.  Dr.  Foote  is  right,  and  I  know  it. 
The  secretions  you  seem  to  think  should  not  be  disturbed,  are  excreta 
in  the  same  line  with  ear-wax  and  the  mucus  in  the  nose,  and  are 
usually  as  disagreeable  to  the  olfactories  as  the  aroma  under  the  arms 
and  in  the  groins  of  females  who  do  not  wash.  My  testimony  is,  that 
the  bathing  daily  of  the  feminine  privates,  both  by  external  washing 
and  by  internal  syringing,  is  the  greatest  tonic  possible,  not  to  the  sexual 
apparatus  alone,  but  to  the  whole  woman.  On  receiving  Dr.  Foote's 
advice,  I  tried  it,  and  And  that  in  my  own  case,  at  least,  it  rests  me  up 
as  nothing  else  can.  Don't  ask  me  why,  for  I  candidly  confess  I  do 
not  know,  but  when  fagged  out  by  long  exercise,  mental  or  physical, 
the  washing  process  sets  me  up  again  exactly  as  washing  one's  face 
drives  away  the  sleepy  feeling  and  gets  the  eyes  open.  After  a  cold 
wash — I  prefer  cold  water,  but  advocate  lukewarm  for  the  inner  appli- 
cation, with  hot  water  and  soap  externally,  followed  by  a  cold  water 
finish  — ^I  feel  as  frisky  as  a  French  dancing-master,  and  am  ready  for 
anything.  I  am  sure  that  water  and  soap  is  needful  to  keep  a  woman 
sweet  and  clean,  more  particularly  in  those  parts  of  her  body  where 
the  secretions  are  natural  and  where  the  parts  are  folded  within  them- 
selves, so  to  speak.  Being  scrupulously  clean,  she  has  taken  the  first 
step  toward  health,  and  the  having  and  holding  process.  I  most 
heartily  indorse  all  that  Dr.  Foole  says,  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence, and  believe  his  advice  is  good  for  all  women  as  well  as  for  a  live 
one,  like  myself."  This  verdict,  from  a  scientific  woman,  ought  to 
settle  the  question,  especially  when  I  inform  the  reader  that  hundreds 
of  patients  have  given  similar  testimony  after  following  this  advice, 
perhaps  I  might  say  thousands,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  extrava- 
gantly. "But,  Doctor,  you  would  not  thus  advise  unmarried  women, 
would  you  7  "  Certainly  I  would,  simply  because  it  is  just  as  necessary 
for  them  as  for  married  women.  Health  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  whims  of  society.  As  I  am  a  physician,  I  shall  not  feign  ignor- 
ance of  the  anatomy  or  structure  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  in  young 
women,  nor  shall  I,  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  mundane  sphere,  where  a 
great  many  funny  customs  and  foolish  notions  exist,  overlook  the  sup- 
posed evidence  of  virginity  which  young  husbands  in  their  own  im- 
maculate purity  (?)  usually  expect  to  find  in  their  newly  made  brides. 
Nor  can  I,  in  justice  to  my  views,  ignore  the  fact  which  my  extended 
obserration  as  a  physician  has  presented,  that  many  a  young  husband 
has  been  disappointed  in  finding  such  evidence,  when  his  bride  was 
aa  innocent  as  an  infant  and  she,  consequently,  the  victim  of  the  most 
unjust  and  shameful  suspicion. 

A  is  a  custom  more  in  keeping  with  the  drolleries  and  phantasms 
of  the  barbarians  than  with  the  common  sense  and  scientific  light  of 
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the  twentieth  century,  to  cstt'cm  those  only  as  virgins  who  have  nn 
unruptured  hymen.  The  Lex  Afrkanvs  licHcribos  one  o(  the  wedding- 
customs  of  Uie  Africans,  ns  follows  :  "  Afler  they  were  married,  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  nL-ru  shut  up  in  a  cliumbcr  while  the  wedding 
dinner  was  preparing,  and  an  old  woman  stood  hy  the  door  to  receive 
from  the  bridegroom  a  sheet  having  the  bloody  tokens  of  the  wife's 
virginity,  wliicli  she  showed  In  triumph  to  all  the  guests,  and  then  they 
might  feast  with  joy  -,  hut  then,  it  there  was  no  blood  to  be  seen,  tlio 
disappointed  guests  went  homo  sadly  without  tlicir  dinner."  Now, 
this  custom,  Kithough  revolting  to  ptople  of  Intelligence,  is  excusable 
Id  iieathens ;  but  does  it  look  wuU  for  thosu  enjoying  the  light  of  civll- 
izatioQ  lo  so  far  imitate  It  as  to  require  on  unbroken  hymen  as  an  evi- 
dence of  virginity  T  PliysictuDs  know  it  is  a  very  fallible  test  of  virgin- 
ity ;  that  (he  hyncu  U  often  ruptured  hy  various  accidents ;  tliut  cutane- 
ous eruptions  near  the  labia  many  times  exist  of  such  an  irritating  nature 
that  the  hymen  is  broken  by  the  Incessant  scratchlngs  of  the  victim ; 
that  the  hymen  is  often  destroyed  by  surgical  operations  in  childhood  ; 
that  sneezing,  coughing,  violent  straining,  and  any  number  of  other 
CBUsea  may  break  It  ;  that  tlie  test  Is  in  fact  no  Sent  at  all,  and  only  sub- 
jects tlioso  who  happen  to  have  tlie  hymen  broken  to  unjust  and  cruel 
snspieion.  While  writing  this  chapter  I  was  called  upon  to  examine  a 
lillle  girl  only  (even  yeurs  of  age,  whose  hymen  bad  been  destroyed 
In  consequence  of  an  Irritating  eruption  on  the  labia  causing  her  to 
scratch  and  frictionizo  Iho  parts,  even  In  her  sleep,  and  I  could  men- 
lion  many  other  instances  coming  imdcr  my  obscrviition  In  which  the 
hymen  had  been  destroyed  by  the  siunc  cause  or  by  accident.  Why, 
then,  preserve  the  hymen  T  Why  regard  it  as  au  evidence  of  virginity 
when  such  a  test  only  cxtiles  mortlBeation  and  a  seuso  of  disgrace  in  n 
large  proportion  of  all  young  females,  not  a  small  number  of  whom 
have  always  been  chaste  and  unexceptionable  la  their  character  T  Be- 
sides, the  morilDcation  of  a  broken  hymen  only  fulls  on  those  the  most 
Innocent,  and  such  as  have  become  the  least  a<-qualnted  with  the  vices 
of  the  world.  The  courtesan  and  niislress,  and  even  respectable  young 
women,  who  have  eaten  o(  the  fruit  of  knowledge  and  trespassed 
against  sochil  statutes,  know  how  to  resort  to  deceptive  means  to  throw 
oH  all  suspicion  when  they  are  married.  As  a  rule,  those  spinsters  who 
are  "  fast "  enough  to  have  carnal  connection  with  a  man,  am  also  sharp 
enough  lo  avail  themselves  of  such  nienns,  while  only  those  who  have 
biren  iniuK>;nt  of  illicit  intercourse  enter  marriage  so  unsuphiellualed 
ns  to  be  Ignorant  of  Iheac  things. 

tn  asserting  that  the  hymen  Is  a  cruel  and  unreliable  test  of  vir- 
ginity, I  do  not  stand  alone.  Every  intelligent  physician,  partlcuUrly 
In  extensive  practice,  knows  the  fact,  if  dofervoco  to  popular  prcjudlcu 
leads  him  to  conceal  li.    Many  have  tniiucuily  proclaimed  it.   PuncoMt 
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stales:     "The  prewnce  of  Ihc  Iiymen  was  fornierly  conBldcred  a  CCT- 

Inln  teat  for  virgioity.  on  nctount  of  U»  being  ruptured  during  coition. 

Tlite  idea  tins  long  since  becQ  repudiated,  for  it  is  not  Infrequently 

W-  tlMTnitrii  Qfcident,  disease,  etc.  In  many  instances  it  does  not  give 
vray  in  tlie  first  or  subsequent 
coDDCCtlons  ani]  pregnancy.  Id 
sucli  cases  the  spermatozoa  of  tbe 
male  worli  tlicmsclvca  through  the 
opening  of  the  liymen,  and  flnallf 
piiss  up  Ibrougli  tbe  Taglna,  uterus, 
and  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  where 
impregnation  occurs.  Therefore, 
medical  writers  no  longer  regard 
the  presence  of  the  bjmcn  a  proof 
of  chastity  or  its  absence  a  proof  of 
itnmorBlity," 

Dr.  Ferguson  wiya;  "Tbesidea 
of  tbe  vagina  are  in  contact  ordi- 
najily,  but  it  is  capable  of  enormous 
distention  and  of  again  returning 
to  its  natural  size.  The  opening  is 
closed  by  a  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  Is  called  the 
hymen.  This  membrane  la  easily 
ruptured,  or  it  may  become  so  re- 
laxed ns  scarcely  to  be  perceptible, 
ahich  V!ill  acanmtfor  itt  rarilg  in  I 
adulu.  From  very  early  times  it  i 
has  been  made  the  test  of  virginity, 
its  absence  being  considered  con- 
clusive proof  of  Eciual  iniercoursc 
having  taken  place.  Modem  inves- 
tigations have  proved,  not  only  that 
It  may  be  destroyed  by  many  causes 
unconnected  with  sexual  Indul- 
gence, but  that  intercourse  may 
take  place,  followed  by  pregnancy, 
/( ill,  thtr^ore,  of  no  value  at  a  ieit." 
Dr.  Parr  Elates  :    "The  hymen  naturally  shrinks  with  years,  or  Is 

torn  by  elraining,  and  often  disappears  at  an  early  age.     /(  can,  Here- 
fort,  h«  no  proof  of  rirginity." 

Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  that  "  the  hymen  mu*t  not  be  cotuidertd  a 

neeotary  aemmpaniment  of  virginity,  for  ill  oxitUnco  it  terg  vneorlain. 

"When  present  it  assumes  a  variety  of  appearances  ;  It  may  be  a  mem- 


,  and  alnre  It 
a,  the  bladder,  i.  Ibe  r 
■tomacb;  x,  Intoatlaei. 

without  its  destruction. 
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braDOus  fringe  with  a  round  opening  in  the  centre ;  or  a  semilunar 
fold  leaving  an  opening  in  front ;  or  a  transverse  septum  leaving  an 
opening  both  in  front  and  behind  ;  or  a  vertical,  bored  with  an  open- 
ing on  either  side." 

The  natural  purpose  of  the  hymen  is  to  protect  from  colds  and  ex- 
posures the  sensitive  sexual  organization  of  the  female  before  the  age 
of  puberty,  for  until  this  is  sufficiently  developed  to  perform  the  men- 
strual function  it  is  extremely  delicate.  We  see  similar  protective 
provisions  throughout  Nature.  The  *' leaves  of  the  common  chick- 
weed  approach  each  other  in  pairs,  so  as  to  include  within  their  upper 
surfaces  the  tender  rudiments  of  the  young  shoot."  The  bud  of  every 
flower  is  so  enveloped  as  to  protect  its  delicate  internal  structure  till 
maturity,  when  it  bursts  forth  with  its  fresh  beauty  and  imparts 
delightful  fragrance  to  every  passing  zephyr.  Nuts  of  every  variety 
are  provided  with  an  outer  burr  or  shuck  to  protect  them  in  their 
embryonic  state,  and  by  the  time  the  autumnal  frosts  come,  the  shell 
which  contains  the  meat  becomes  strong  enough  without  protection, 
so  that  the  outer  one  can  be  dispensed  with.  Many  other  illustrations 
of  this  impression  might  be  given. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  the  hymen  may  have  to  do  in  shield- 
ing the  procreative  organs  of  females  from  exposure  and  disease,  dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  their  development.  But  the  age  of  puberty, 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  menses,  is  one  in  which  the  hymen 
may  be  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  for  whether  accident  or  marriage 
happens  to  the  young  female  within  six  hours  or  six  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  menses,  it  is  certain  her  reproductive  organs  are  fully 
matured,  and  that  tlie  hymen  has  fully  subserved  its  purpose.  In 
some  cases  the  hymen  proves  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  the 
menses  that  the  whole  vaginal  canal  becomes  blocked  up,  when 
hysteria  and  other  spasmodic  affections  ensue.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  must  necessarily  be  ruptured,  and,  when  very  strong,  with 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  When  the  hymen  remains  unbroken  until 
after  marriage,  it  occasionally  occurs  that  it  has  become  so  cartilaginous 
by  age  that  the  vagina  cannot  bo  entered,  in  which  case  the  unfortunate 
bride  is  obliged  to  submit  to  a  surgical  operation  for  its  removal. 
Now,  if  this  membrane  was  not  so  carefully  protected  and  valued,  such 
annoyances  ns  these  would  be  avoided,  while  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands who  have,  by  accident,  ruptured  it,  would  not  be  the  objects  of 
crushing  suspicion  on  the  part  of  those  who  possess  so  little  anatomical 
knowledge  that  they  are  not  aware  such  accidents  ever  happen.  The 
commencement  of  menstruation  marks  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  a 
female.  She  becomes  more  graceful  iu  her  manners  ;  her  face  changes ; 
her  breasts  rapidly  develop ;  she  loses  her  childish  airs  and  becomes 
more  attractive  and  womanly.    It  is  then  that  she  should  be  treated  m 
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a  woman,  not  only  socially,  but  hygienically  and  medically.    The 
hymen,  if  it  still  exists  will  have  subserved  its  purpose. 

Tlie  menstrual  blood  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  Jews  and  the 
medical  men  of  Arabia,  to  possess  peculiar  malignant  properties,  and 
in  some  countries  the  laws  and  customs  required  that  females  should 
be  cloistered  during  the  menstrual  periods.  In  Isaiah  xxx.  22,  tLe 
writer  speaks  of  the  defilement  of  graven  images,  which  shall  be  cast 
away  as  a  menstruous  cloth  ;  and  in  Ezekiel  xviii.  6,  and  xxxvi.  17, 
allusions  of  the  same  import  arc  made.  ' '  It  was  formerly  supposed, 
and  so  stated  by  Pliny  and  others,  that  the  menstrual  blood  contained 
principles  of  a  noxious  and  poisonous  character.  Pliny  informs  us 
that  '  the  presence  of  a  menstrual  woman  turns  wine  sour,  causes  trees 
to  shed  their  fruit,  parches  up  their  young  fruit,  and  makes  them  for- 
ever barren ;  dims  the  splendor  of  mirrors  and  the  polish  of  ivory, 
turns  the  edge  of  sharpened  iron,  converts  brass  into  rust,  and  is  the 
cause  of  canine  rabies.* " 

While  I  have  no  respect  for  antiquated  notions,  unless  sustained 
by  reason  and  philosophy,  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  these  ancient 
views  so  far  as  this  :  that  the  menstrual  blood  becomes  acrimonious  if 
it  is  permitted  to  remain  and  decompose  in  the  folds  of  the  female 
vagina,  and  that  leucorrhcea  and  ulceration  of  the  vagina  or  womb  are 
often  the  results  of  the  excoriating  properties  developed  by  particles 
retained  in  the  vagina,  and  particularly  in  that  of  young  females, 
whose  hymens  have  not  been  ruptured.  My  observation  fully  sustains 
these  conclusions,  but  I  do  not  think  the  menstrual  blood  malignant 
or  injurious,  if  a  woman  Uikes  care  that  the  vaginal  cavity  is  cleared  of 
all  relics  of  the  fluid. 

Mankind  entertain  a  thousand  whims,  and  I  am  not  disposed  in  tliis 
work  to  meddle  with  any  which  do  not  interfere  with  cleanliness  and 
good  health ;  but  I  consider  it  my  prerogative  to  attack  those  which  do 
interfere  with  physical  development,  and  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  human  race ;  and  I  cannot  but  regard  that  one  which  leads  a  young 
husband  to  suspiciously  and  sneakingly  seek  to  know  if  his  young  bride 
has  an  unruptured  hymen,  as  humiliating  and  degrading  to  all  the 
nobler  attributes  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  being.  My  advice,  there- 
fore, is,  that  single  females,  as  well  as  married,  should  keep  the 
vagina  cleansed  of  every  decomposing  particle  of  menstrual  blood,  and 
that  the  female  syringe  should  be  thoroughly  used  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  menses  have  ceased.  The  more  efficient  the  instrument 
used  the  better.  In  fact,  the  common  glass  and  metallic  syringes  are 
little  better  than  none.  The  various  patterns  of  India-rubber  syringes 
are  the  best,  because  they  can  throw  such  a  volume  of  water,  and  that, 
too,  with  so  much  force,  that  every  particle  of  decomposing  blood  can 
be  washed  away.    The  annexed  cuts  represent  the  best  articles  of  the 
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Hud,  considering  simplicity  and  Utile  llftbUity  to  gel  out  of  order.  Ttey 
tboitld  find  a  place  unnng  the  articles  of  every  wotnan'n  toilet-room. 

Yoimg  unmarried  women,  of  course,  value  (or  at  least  should)  as 
of  Urn  and  paramount  importanco  in  the  regulatiaa  of  their  cualoma 
SEd  habits,  the  advice  of  fntelligent  moiiiers.  I  would  not  urge  upon 
them  Iho  u«c  of  Ihe  syringe  at  the  end  of  each  monthly  period  without 
[ho  consent  of  Ihcir  maternal  guardians.  But  may  I  not  hope  that 
sensible  motbcrB,  who  walcb  with  auiious  eye  the  flrsl  rymploma 
of  disease  and  decline  In  daughter!)  juot  blooming  into  womanbood, 
will  take  a  practical  view  of  the  hints  I  have  given,  and  advise  tbem 
10  regard  more  scrupulously  the  requisites  of  bealtb  than  the  morbid 
and  foolish  notions  of  acnaual  mankind  1  As  for  married  women,  there 
is  no  possible  excuse  lor  their  non-observance  of 
the  raoBt  rigid  rules  for  the  maiutenance  of  cleanli- 
ness. They  should  use  the  female  syringe  very 
thoroughly  at  the  end  of  each  catanieuisi  flow, 
with  soap  Bud  water,  aud  then  daily  with  piii 
water,  as  before  directed. 

The  use  of  astringent  Injections  Is  thomostpopu 
lar  mode  of  treating  Icucorrhoia,  but  however 
much  relief  may  bo  obtained  in  Ihls  way.  ll  Is 
usually  of  the  most  temporary  nature, 
companied  with  such  medicaments  as  will  Improve 
the  general  bealtb  and  Impart  viLatiiy  to  the  whole 
procrealive  system.  A  bad  rase  of  leucorrhtra  Is 
of  quite  too  threatening  a  nature  to  trifle  wllb  ; 
and,  in  Its  incipient  stages,  it  hud  much  better 
receive  skilful  treatment,  for  it  is  llubk  at  any 
time  to  assume  a  troublesome  and  prostrating  form, 
whlcb  may  end  la  prematura  decline. 


F«i.  IK. 


Via.  Its. 
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PnlllnK  of  the  Womb. 

Tbls  difflculty  may  almost  l>e  sairl  to  be  coexistent  with  civilization. 
Travellers  report  Hint  among  the  women  of  savage  and  geml-barbarous 
countries  this  affection  Is  hardly  known.  Tills  fact,  taken  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  proverbial  one  that  falling  of  tlie  wotnb  Is  a  prevalent 
disease  with  women  living  under  our  system  of  society,  fumisbea  a 
subject  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  medical  men,  aorlal  reformers, 
atul  of  those  whobavo  the  good  of  humanity  at  heart. 

When  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  those  of  the  womb  Itself,  become 
Kiaxed  by  insuBltieut  nervous  utlmull ;  when  the  vagina  becomes 
weak  through  the  debiliLatlng  effects  of  leucorrhtea  so  thai  it  falls  ti) 
do  Its  part  In  MutiUnlng  In  Its  place  the  organ  suspended  within  Its 
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Wftlls  ;  nheii  ft  pcmldous  fuhion  Induces  a  womin  of  not  ret;  itioDg 
muacular  orgAnization  to  compress  her  waist  so  as  U>  press  down  tlie 
Btomftch  and  bowels  below  tbcir  oormal  position ;  wbcD  constipation 
engorges  the  intestines  with  fecal  matter  so  as  to  produce  a  pressure  at 
the  top  or  back  of  the  womb  ;  or  when  a  pregnant  fenule,  bound  on 
expelling  from  the  uterus  the  embryo  of  a  human  being,  resorts  to  some 
means  to  effect  abortion  ;  through  aof  one  or  more  of  these  cwuea,  the 


adroot  of  a  dtatressing  disease,  usually  termed  prolapsus  uteri,  may 
very  reasonably  be  looked  for.  Although  more  common  to  married 
women,  the  unmBiried  are  not  exempt  from  it.  If  correct  statistics  of 
the  prevalence  of  this  disease  could  be  presented,  they  vrould  astonish 
the  reader. 

The  position  of  the  womb  when  it  Is  prolapsed  is  various.  In  some 
Gsses  It  falls  over  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  sometimes  it  turns  almost  a 
complete  somenwilt ;  In  a  few  cases  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  pro- 
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InpaUB  not  oojy  of  the  womb,  but  of  the  vagina,  so  that  the  neck  of  the 
womb  absoluttly  protrudes  ;  in  some  cases  It  is  fouad  to  lie  crosswise — 
tbe  top  pTCEsiog  ooe  side  of  tlie  vn^nn,  aud  tbe  neck  the  otbcr ;  or 
Ibc  tict'lc  maj'  press  tlie  back  wall  of  tbe  vagina  nliile  the  lop  lies 
against  tlie  front  wall,  or  vice  vena.  In  niost  cases  Itie  womb  falls 
cither  forward  or  backward,  keeping  railier  more  of  an  oblique  than  a 

Fw.  IMl 


boriiootal  poeUluD.  The  II lustration.  Fig.  167,  rrpreseuts  prellf  well 
Ibe  [Kwliion  of  the  womb  when  it  is  fallen  forward.  When  the  organ 
oeciipli-s  this  position,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  in'ucrallj'  found  to  be 
aunicwliHt  imbt-dded  In  the  buck  wall  of  tlio  vagiiiu.  This  point  Is  not 
HO  well  lllmtnitcd  In  ilio  flgurn  pruseulwl.  lis  position,  however, 
ngainnt  tbe  bladder  Is  well  shown,  and  wbcn  in  this  position  tt  causes  a 
frequent  desire  for  micturition.    Wlicn  fallen  backward,  urepicMntoJ 
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tn  Ftg.  198,  it  then  Interferes  with  the  free  expuldoo  of  tbe  f«ces  hf 
Ita  presMire  Kgainst  the  rectum,  therebj  predisposing  the  one  aHected  to 
cofutipAtfon  ;  and  If.  u  is  sometimes  the  case  in  this  unoatuTal  position, 
■be  neck  of  the  womb  prc&scs  agsiost  tbe  neck  of  the  bladder,  micturi- 
tion becomes  difficult,  and  &1  limes  painful.  This  may  also  be  the  case 
when  the  womb  is  fallen  forward,  if  the  muscular  relaxation  is  so  great 
u  to  drop  the  womb  below  Ibe  upper  or  main  part  of  tlw  bladder. 


Tbs  womb  ao  far  fallen  u  to  protmde  froni  the  l>adf— tlia  ezbeme  poatibllllTi 


Tbe  common  symptoms  of  falliog  of  the  womb  are  drngging  or  bearing- 
down  sensations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  pain  and  numbtiesa 
Id  tbe  limbs  ;  weakness  in  the  loins  and  lower  part  of  tbe  hack  ;  gen- 
eral debility,  and  nervous  irrilability.  I  say  these  are  the  common 
symptotns,  but  I  should  here  mention  thai  I  have  often  encountered 
cases  of  prolapsus  of  the  womb  in  my  practice,  in  which  there  were  no 
unpleasant  local  symptoms  whatever.  The  displacement  bad  occurred 
at  such  an  early  age  that  tbe  system  bad  been  made  gradually  to  toler- 
ate iu  utmatursl  position.    In  these  cases,  when  the  physician  suspects 
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lomcthlng  wroog  about  the  uterine  organs,  the  palient  quickly  tDforniB 
him  ihst  Bhe  U  porfectly  Bound  in  tbal  loc&litf  -,  and  she  Las  rettsoa  to 
think  so  becauio  she  has  no  one  of  the  symptoms  common  to  &o  afTec- 
tlon  of  this  kind  ;  lint  an  cxamioBtion  reveals  the  correctness  of  her 
physician's  opinion  ;  and  it  is  generally  found  In  eases  of  this  kind  Ibit 
Ibcir  Ill-health  proceeds  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  uterine  displace- 
ment. 

Leucorrbfca  generally  precedes,  and  in  most  cases  attends,  failing 
of  the  womb.  When  chronic  Irritation  or  iuflammalion,  with  more  or 
less  congestion,  is  aluo  present,  existence  Is  a  burden,  and  married  lifo 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  Unless  relieved  or  cured,  months  or 
years  of  misery,  according  to  the  endurance  ot  (he  sufferer,  are  fast- 
ened upon  her,  until  consumption,  or  some  otlier  discaac,  In  a  fatal 
form,  forever  relieves  her  of  her  physical  distress. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  exercise  of  walking  is  nocea- 
aary  to  keep  up  ivhat  is  left  of  the  muscular  strength  ;  but  in  advanced 
stages  this  exercise  Is  generally  too  painful  to  be  endured,  and  In  such 
cases  frequent  manipulation  of  the  aiidomen  with  Ihe  hand  should  bu 
resorted  to.  All  the  muscles  may  indeed  be  benetltod  by  pressure  ami 
tnanipulation  by  n  healthy  hand,  and  the  dante  da  ventrt  may  lie  uc- 
quired  with  great  l>enefit,  or,  systematic  gymnastics  for  the  alxlomloal 
muscles  nay  be  practised. 

To  cure  prolapsus,  various  vaginal  supporters  or  pessaries  have 
been  Invented,  more  for  Ihe  purpose  of  making  money  than  doing 
good.  These  mechanical  means  of  support  are  irritallog  to  the  womb 
and  vagina,  which  are  so  delicately  organized  and  permeated  with 
■cosltive  nerves,  that  constant  contact  with  any  wood,  glass,  earthen, 
or  metallic  contrivance  used  to  support  the  parts,  can  only  give  tem- 
porary relief  and  ultimate  injury  in  most  coses;  while  lostaoces  do 
occur  In  which  the  first  effects  are  so  Irritating  and  distressing  that  the 
patient  has  more  Inflammation  induced  thereby.  These  worse  than  sense- 
less things  should  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  and  the  disease  treated 
locally  and  conslllutionally,  as  the  common-sense  of  Ihe  skilful  phyri- 
ctan  naturally  suggests. 

It  is  only  fair  to  admit  thai  there  is  a  great  difference  ot  opinion 
among  phystctans  as  to  the  utility  of  pessaries.  Of  course  I  feel  sure 
that  tbc  eminent  authorities  whom  I  can  quote  as  entirely  agreeing 
with  me  arc  in  the  right :  and  if  so,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
Inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  thrown  away  iu  the  devising  of 
K  thousand  different  styles  of  pessaries — mostly  abominations  1  Many 
physicians  who  employ  them  admit  that  they  are  only  temporary  ex- 
pedients, and  many  have  experimented  with  them  for  yean,  Anally 
to  throw  them  all  aside.  A  tew,  unfortunately,  Htill  have  them  "on 
the  brain."  hut  Iheir  day  is  past,     Dr.  Paul  F.  SIundG  employs  them 
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'*  for  temporary  relief"  only,  and  relies  mainly  on  posture  and  vaginal 
tampons.  He  says  in  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  that  **  the 
protracted  wearing  of  astringent  vaginal  tampons,  introduced  daily, 
offers  for  some  cases  of  ante-  and  retro-displacements  an  excellent  and 
for  most  cases  of  procidentia,  almost  the  only  efficient  and  safe  remedy 
for  the  displacement,  far  superior  to  all  steadily  worn  hard  or  soft 
pessaries.    A  procidentia  of  uterus  or  vagina  may  even  be  cured  by 

several  months  of  this  treat- 
ment, if  the  affection  be  not 
of  too  long  standing." 

I  will  call  upon  one  other 
witness  among  gynecologi- 
cal specialists  to  reinforce 
my  opinion  about  pessaries. 
Dr.  Horatio  R.  Bigelow,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the 
Medical  Record  of  New  York, 
remarks  as  follows  :  ''  There 
are  some  reasons  which  al- 
most lead  me  to  believe  that 
pessaries  are  an  abomination. 
The  resultant  ease  and  com- 
fort may  be  followed  by 
after-suffering,  and  is  con- 
^^  ^^^  tinuous  only  with  the  wear- 

^         ^^JP  ^^r  ing  of  the  support.    No  per- 

^HB^^SB^       ^^^4^^^^     manent  cure  is  brought 
^^T^  ^^^^       ^^^^^Kl!!^^    about ;  the  vaginal  walls  are 
^^m^^  ^^^'^^     put  upon  a  stretch,  so  that 

they  lose  their  contractility, 
and  can  never  be  relied  upon 
for  any  natural  support  to  the  uterus ;  the  bladder  and  rectum  are 
both  intolerant  of  the  pressure,  and  the  superimposed  uterus  suffers  at 
the  fundus  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  In  retroversion  I  have 
found  scores  of  women  who  complained  of  rectal  tenesmus  and  pain, 
irritation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  of  a  sore  spot  at  the  fundus, 
who  were  wearing  a  most  carefully  adjusted  pessary  made  from  exact 
measurement.  In  ante-flexion  they  accomplish  absolutely  nothing. 
The  whole  principle  is  wrong.  Some  women,  especially  those  with 
lymph-adenitis,  can  wear  no  support  whatever.  So  far  as  I  possibly 
can  I  rely  upon  pneumatic  pressure,  replacement,  and  astringent  tam- 
pons. In  other  cases  I  use  the  pessary  for  want  of  something  better, 
but  always  with  fear  and  trembling." 
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1  can  recall  a  case  of  a  teacher  of  Boston,  wlio  wroio  me  icgardios 
n  uterine  diBplncemcnt  which  slic  had  supported  h;  pessaries  for  maiiy 
years.  After  fnvcstlgaiiug  It  I  proposed  treatmcnl  which  would 
require  her,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  give  up  the  pessaries  altogether.  To 
which  she  prompilj  replied  that  that  would  be  impossible,  as  she  could 
not  walk  or  stand  erect  without  their  support.  She  seemed  to  have  no 
Idea  of  gcltiug  rid  of  the  pessaries,  but  slmptf  sought  relief  from  the 
Irritation  and  iuQsmmation  which  Ihej  caused.  Bhe  seemed  to  imagine 
that  she  was  destined  to  be  a  slave  to  Ihem  for  the  period  of  her  natural 
life.  But  the  pcEsariea  were  now  causing  much  painful  inflammation, 
and  what  she  desired  waa  relief  from  that,  I  took  the  case  for  the  pro- 
poecd  purpose,  and  iu  six  weeks  her  difUculty  was  so  far  relieved  that 
■be  could  get  along  without  these  artiQclal  supports,  and  in  a  few  months 
■he  became  as  free  from  her  old  chronic  trouble  as  if  she  had  never  hud 
it  Thin  is  one  of  many  cmscs  I  might  cite  to  show  that  tn  supposed 
Incurable  troubles  of  ibis  kind,  ibe  pessaries  may  not  only  be  set  aside, 
but  the  displacement  for  which  Ibey  are  employed  radically  overcome. 

Tliere  is  a  pessary,  however  (sec  Pig.  201),  which  is  not  objectionable 
on  many  of  the  grounds  herein  numcd,  and  which  may  be  found  ser- 
Ticoable  in  elderly  women  who  are  so  flabby  or  relaxed  thai  no  elas- 
ticity or  tone  can  be  restored  to  them,  and  it  may  be  utilized  tempo- 
rarily la  younger  women  until  a  normal  tone  can  bo  revived  by  other 
appropriate  means.  It  is  a  pessary  that  docs  not  distend  the  vagina  or 
press  bunfully  ob  neighboring  parts,  but  holds  the  womb  la  a  well- 
shaped  cup  above,  taking  its  support  below  from  rubber  bands  which 
are  held  in  place  by  an  alHlomiuuI  supporter.  In  many  coBes  the  outer 
abdominal  supporter  is  alone  sufilcicnt,  while  proper  attention  Is  being 
given  to  restoring  muscular  tone  all  aljout  this  region.  Some  cases 
may  need  ahouldcr-b races  also  to  help  them  regain  better  form,  while 
others  may  be,  as  I  have  said,  temporarily  aided  by  bolstering  up  the 
womb  from  the  inside,  too.  The  main  objection  to  all  such  bracing  Is 
that  the  patient  may  be  *o  much  comforted  by  it  as  to  neglect  more 
important  and  irksome  means  to  regain  conditions  of  permanent  cure, 
such  as  proper  diet,  dress,  exercise,  and  treatment.  Any  appreciative 
reader  of  what  has  been  offered  in  the  earlier  part  of  Ibis  ebapter  as  to 
causes,  and  who  readily  took  It  in  and  understood  Ibe  relation  of  general 
debility  and  falling  of  abdominal  organs  to  crowding,  coDgcstloD,  and 
prolapsus  of  pelvic  parts,  will  readily  see  that  merely  to  prop  up  the 
womb  by  any  somewhat  successful  plan.  Is  doing  but  a  small  part  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  effect  a  cure  In  such  cases,  and  it  will  also 
teem  evident  that  to  prop  up  the  womb  by  any  mechanical  means 
before  undue  pressure  Is  taken  oft  above,  must  surely  result  In  crowd- 
lug  It.  brublng  It,  and  may  be,  bending  it  out  of  shape.  Until  a 
ironuui  thoroughly  senses  the  imperalive  need  of  dressing  right,  and 
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doing  all  other  things  needful  for  establishing  things  favorable  to  com- 
fort for  the  womb,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  provide  her  with  any 
kind  of  local  treatment  to  improve  its  condition  or  health.  When  all 
else  is  being  done  that  should  be,  it  is  often  possible  to  get  such  tem- 
porary local  lift  as  may  be  advisable  by  using  a  bolster  of  a  pledget  of 
cotton  or  of  surgical  wool  covered  with  my  magnetic  ointment,  or  a 
velvet  sponge,  of  a  small,  compact,  firm,  close-knit  kind,  lubricated 
with  some  soothing  ointment  or  with  vaseline. 

Ulceration  of  the  Womb. 

This  disease  is  common  to  women  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis ;  a  vene- 
real taint  in  the  system  may  also  produce  it.    Other  less  virulent  im- 

purities  of  the  blood  occasionally  induce  it. 
The  neck  of  the  uterus  is  its  most  common 
location,  and  it  is  attended  with  an  offensive 
discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  much  burn- 
ing heat  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  abdo- 
men. Aside  from  its  debilitating,  painful, 
and  offensive  effects,  it  is  liable  to  lead  ulti- 
mately to  cancer  of  the  womb,  a  distressing 
disease  which  is  generally  difficult  to  cure, 
particularly  in  its  advanced  stages.  Taken 
in  season,  ulceration  may  be  easily  eradi- 
cated, and  even  cases  of  cancer  of  the  womb 
Dm.  FOTT*8  8FBIKOHITKV  p«».  arc  Hot  always  incurable.  When  either 
•^'*'^'  ulceration  or  cancer  affects  the  vagina  or 

womb,  the  acrimonious  nature  of  the  purulent  secretions  la  such  as  to 
impart  disease  to  the  organ  of  the  male  in  copulation,  unless  the  mem- 
branous envelope  is  used. 

Polypus  of  the  Womb. 

This  is  a  tumorous  affection  characterized  by  the  growth  of  fleshy 
fungus,  which  often  attains  great  size.  This  disease  seldom  occurs 
except  in  cases  which  are  affected  more  or  less  with  scrofula.  In  such 
cases,  often  more  than  one  tumor  presents  itself,  some  of  which  are 
hard  and  firm  in  their  fibres,  and  others  soft  and  spongy.  Females 
affected  with  this  difficulty  are  often  suspected  of  pregnancy.  I  was 
once  called  upon  by  a  lady  affected  with  polypus  of  the  womb,  who  had 
been  pronounced  pregnant  by  several  physicians,  some  of  whom  had 
made  private  examinations.  A  thorough  examination  satisfied  me  at 
once  as  to  the  nature  of  her  disease,  and  I  was  enabled  to  prescribe 
remedies  appropriate  thereto.  Surgery  is  usually  resorted  to  by  the 
profession  for  the  removal  of  a  polypus  of  the  womb,  the  operation 
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being  ■imiiur  to  Ibe  one  referred  to  for  Uio  removBl  of  like  tumors  of 
the  nasal  passaget.  But  iu  all  cases  comiDg  under  m;  treatment  I  Imvo 
found  coQSIilutional  luedical  ti'Cftlment  the  Bafest  and  best.  Id  one 
remarkable  instance,  altendrd  with  oioat  frightful  htiinorrhagcs,  I  pn> 
vailed  upon  tbe  patient  to  bold  off  from  any  surgiciLl  treatment  for  a. 
reasonable  length  of  lime,  that  wc  might  Geo  what  medicine  could  ac- 
complish. She  Boon  found  Iho  Leraorrhagcs  greatly  lessened  In  fre- 
quency and  profuscness.  and  in  a  few  months  she  had  the  Ratlaraclion 
of  realizing  tlie  fact  that  the  tumor  had  been  enlirely  removed,  and 


g  its  permanent  < 


re,  but 


that  by  such  nx^ns  as  nould  not  only  t 
reasonably  give  prouibic  of  no  more 
coming  of  the  same  sort.  The  very 
causes  in  the  system  nhieb  had  pro- 
duced  this  troublesome  one  having 
Ikcd  removed,  she  got  well,  and  dis- 
missed all  fears  of  further  aoDoyanee 
from  the  development  of  olhera.  A 
Utile  later  on  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
b  criticism  of  [he  too  frequent  em- 
ployment of  Burgtry  Iu  the  cure  ol  dls- 
eaaes  peculiur  lo  women. 

Dropsy  of  the  Womb. 

Thi8isauleriredii«-nE.c!ivlilchl9niit  ,  .-.rr,,, 

ao  common  as  the  ones   I   have  pre-      ^^.,,,|  ^|,.,„  ,„.„^ry  nttm-t.mentj' 
Ttously considered.    Occasionally, 

cues  are  met  with  iii  a  hrge  pra<-(ice.  This  disease  often  leads  lo 
the  BUBplciou  that  the  invalid  1b  pregnant,  and  sometimes  physicians 
*ho  ought  to  discriminate  more  correctly,  are  deceived  by  it.  It  was 
owing  to  the  palpable  ignorance  of  those  who  were  considered  the  flrst 
physicians  of  England,  lliat  Lady  Flora  HasTings.  a  maid  of  honor  lo 
Queen  Victoria,  was  driven  in  disgrace  from  the  court.  She  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  tneeinlt,  and  being  a  single  Indy,  for  ber  to  become  a  muih. 
er  would  have  bad  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
c«urt.  Tbe  most  notable  matrons  and  physicians  were  aummoned  to 
make  an  examination,  an<I  their  decision  was  cooSrmiitory  of  the  tcr- 
I  IJble  suspicion.  The  broken-hearted  laily  soon  afterward  died  of 
|-  dropsy  of  the  womb,  which  had  deceived  her  medit»l  examiners. 
Qrcater  medical  stupidity  cannot  be  conceived  of  I  Had  her  physicians 
possessed  the  skill  which  they  ought  to  have  acquired,  to  wisely  dla- 
duirge  the  responsible  duties  of  Ihdr  position,  the  disease  of  tbe  lady 
would  have  been  readily  detected,  and  her  life  and  reputation  savci). 
In  both  polypus  and  drojisy  of  the  womb,  the  delicucy  of  women  to 
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part  of  the  physician,  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  constitutional  derangements  which  either  preceded  the  local 
difficulty,  or  became  complications  after  the  local  difficulty  had  made 
its  appearance,  are  overlooked.  In  my  practice  I  have  generally  found 
myself  able  to  permanently  cure  these  supposed  incurable  cases.  I 
first  satisfy  my  mind  regarding  the  constitutional  complications  which 
coexist,  and  give  especial  attention  to  them  at  the  same  time  I  am 
treating  the  local  difficulties.  What  I  have  in  various  parts  of  the 
foregoing  essays  denominated  immediate,  intermediate,  exciting,  or 
provoking  causes  of  uterine  derangements,  may  be  properly  termed 
Bub-causes.  The  vascular  or  nervous  system,  cr  both  of  these  systems, 
must  have  been  antecedently  deranged,  to  allow  the  sub-causes  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  to  fasten  chronic  afifections  upon  these  organs,  unless 
they  were  directly  caused  by  mechanical  injuries,  abortions,  or  venereal 
contagion ;  and  even  in  thcs.'  cases  the  blood  and  nervous  system 
become  involved,  and  then  react  upon  the  local  diseases,  so  that  perfect 
recovery  in  all  cases  depends  upon  the  comprehensive  treatment  I  have 
named. 

Many  of  my  patients  of  this  class  very  likely  get  tired  of  hearing 
me  advise  dress  reform  as  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  successful  treat- 
ment. Much  criticism  has,  in  previous  chapters,  been  given  to  the 
unfortunate  features  of  women's  mode  of  dress,  and  the  general  advan- 
tages to  be  expected  if  they  could  be  removed  ;  but  it  is  especially  when 
some  congestion  or  mal-position  of  the  womb  exists  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  *'let  uponit.*'  Constrictions  about  the  waist,  heavy 
skirts  hanging  on  the  waist  for  support,  and  excess  of  clothing  over  the 
congested  parts,  are  so  literally  depressing  in  their  effects  on  the 
womb  that  there  is  small  chance  of  getting  it  into  normal  place  and 
condition  until  all  such  evils  are  removed.  To  effect  this,  it  is  not 
even  necessary  to  make  any  considerable  change  in  the  outer  garments, 
or  adopt  bloomers.  It  can  be  effected  by  so  altering  the  clothing  as  to 
carry  all  its  weight  from  the  shoulders,  and  relieve  the  soft  abdominal 
region  of  all  constriction,  weight,  and  pressure.  This  subject,  and 
other  matters,  relating  to  deformities,  tumors,  examinations,  methods 
of  treatment,  etc.,  have  been  clearly  presented  in  a  dime  pamphlet  by 
Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  Jr.,  on  **  Gynecology,  or  Diseases  of  Women."  Those 
who  may  not  have  learned  just  what  they  need  to  know  from  this 
chapter,  will  very  likely  find  it  there,  or,  if  not,  the  author  stands  ready 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  freely  answering  letters  of  inquiry. 
The  above-named  pamphlet  has  fifty  pages  that  might  well  be  incor- 
porated here,  but  it  seems  better  to  refer  those  especially  interested  in 
the  subject  to  that  monograph  than  to  unnecessarily  extend  this  book, 
already  growing  quite  too  bulky,  in  the  attempt  to  cover  all  the  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  people  in  general,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  per- 
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flonally  suffering  from  some  one  of  these  difnculties  ;  but  I  will  allot  a 
portion  of  one  page  more  in  tbis  cbapter  to  a  quotation  from  tbe 
pampblet  referred  to  where  the  subject  of  medicine  versus  surgery  is 
under  discussion.  Any  woman  who  has  been  urged  to  undergo  some 
operation,  and  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  she  would  better  do,  should 
see  all  there  is  offered  therein,  and  especially  what  Dr.  Frederick 
Wallace  Abbott  says,  in  an  editorial  on '"The  Asexualization  of 
Woman/'  in  llie  MassachuseiU  Medical  Journal  (vol.  19,  p.  478, 
October,  1899),  before  submitting  to  surgery. 

*' Probably  in  no  branch  of  medical  practice  is  there  more  oppor- 
tunity for  competition  and  difference  in  opinion  between  the  sur- 
geon and  the  physician  than  in  this  department  of  women's  diseases," 
says  Dr.  Foote,  Jr.  **  In  looking  about  to  sec  what  had  better  be  done 
for  her  relief  the  sufferer  will  en  the  one  hand  be  advised  to  submit  to 
some  sort  of  surgical  procedure  in  the  way  of  caustic  application,  cut- 
ting operation  or  electrolysis,  and  on  the  other  hand,  she  may  be 
informed  by  some  physician  that  he  proposes  to  effect  a  cure  without 
resort  to  any  such  heroic  measures.  There  is  no  denying  that  there 
is  room  enough  in  this  vast  field  of  work  for  both  the  surgeon  and  the 
physician,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  large  variety  of 
cases  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  some  surgical  procedure ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  equally  true  that  among  this  class  of  specialists  there 
has  been  too  great  a  tendency  to  resort  to  surgery,  resulting  in  the 
employment  of  this  method  when  the  expedients  of  the  physician 
would  have  been  better.  Many  a  woman  has  been  unnecessarily 
slaughtered  and  injured  by  ill-advised  operations,  so  that  we  have 
come  to  advise  that  in  any  case  of  doubt — that  is,  where  there  is  any 
doubt  at  all  of  the  necessity  of  it — it  is  better  first  to  employ  other 
means,  with  a  view,  if  necessary,  of  falling  back  upon  surgery  as 
a  last  resort.  Net  only  in  these  cases,  but  in  those  where  operation 
must  in  the  end  be  a  means  of  cure,  a  preparatory  course  of  treatment 
is  usually  necessary  in  order  to  fit  the  patient  for  it.  Dr.  J.  Duncan 
Emmet,  who  recently  visited  Europe  to  discover  the  secret  of  success 
of  its  laparotomists  (surgeons  who  remove  the  ovaries)  writes  that  their 
low  death-rate  from  operations  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sur- 
geons choose  their  own  time  for  such  treatment,  and  'pick*  their  patients. 
He  says  :  '  Keith  told  me  that  the  cases  of  the  same  disease  which  he 
considered  fit  for  operation  did  not  probably  average  one  in  a  hundred 
of  all  that  came  to  him.'  Bo  there  are  ninety-nine  of  a  hundred  cases 
that  the  surgeons  will  not  touch,  and  whatever  relief  is  for  them  musf 
be  at  the  hands  of  physicians."    See  Chapter  XII. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HINTS  TO  THE  CHILDLESS. 


ARREHNESS  la  a  word  which  dedgiutM 
&  physical  coaditioD  abhorreot  to  every  oh 
in  m&iTied  life,  who  has  not  already  becoioe 
a  parent.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
only  those  who  have  but  recently  entered 
matrimODy,  or  such  as  have  not  jet  acquired 
means  sufficient  to  enable  tbcm  to  undert«k« 
the  expense  of  rearing  a  young  family.  Whether  love  of 
children  is  limited  or  universal,  the  idea  of  being  bttim^ 
is  one  from  which  every  indiviiluiil  who  has  been  long 
married,  and  has  not  at  least  one  child  to  eolivea  the 
family  circle.  Instinctively  recoils.  Such  a  condiiion  has 
itt  all  nuturo  but  one  pBTallel.  and  that,  tho  great  desert 
which  spreads  its  vast  expanse  wearily  before  the  eye  without  a  hlade 
of  grass,  leaf,  twig,  or  tree  to  nod  a  welcome  to  the  passing  hrecze,  nor 
the  first  crystal  of  water  to  reflect  in  prismatic  colors  the  golden  rays  of 
the  sun.  With  many  women,  the  grave  is  more  cheerfully  looked  for- 
ward to  than  childless  loQgevity,  and  not  a  few  husbands  would  rather 
die  In  the  prime  of  manhood,  leaving  an  beir,  than  to  live  to  gray  old 
age  and  be  esteemed  Incapable  ol  reproduction.  The  careless  world 
cannot  know  the  secret  yearDings  of  the  hearts  of  such  unfortunate 
persons  so  well  as  the  physician  ;  nor  is  tbe  family  doctor  so  liable  to 
Bod  them  out  as  one  engaged  tn  a  national  practice  like  myself.  A 
majority  of  childless  married  people  will  strive  to  make  tbeir  neighbors 
think  they  cannot  endure  children,  while  the  physician  In  whom  they 
havo  confidence,  living  ten,  twenty,  or  a  thousand  milesoff.  Is  intrusted 
with  the  secret  of  tbeir  hearts'  desire.  Now,  I  am  betraying  the  confi- 
dence of  no  one  in  making  tbeee  general  remarks.  I  never  breathe  the 
professional  secrets  intrusted  to  my  keeping,  nor  would  I  make  these 
general  alludons  to  them,  except  for  the  fact  that  those  of  my  readen 
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wllli  II  bouseful  uf  babies  might  feel  surpriswi  to  find  upace,  however 
JimiLed.  cIevo(«d  to  tbo  subject  uf  liarrenaeaa. 

A.  wife  vbo  biis  had  four  or  five  cblldrcn,  gcDcrall;  niabcs  herself 
bairen,  fteling  that  gbe  has  dooo  her  share  loward  populating  the 
world,  aud  she  Is  CDtlrely  uafitted  by  her  rrullfulucss  lo  eympalhizc 
-wiih  oue,  who,  laving-  chlldreD,  has  none  of  her  own  lo  love.  But, 
Ukiug  a  serious  view  of  the  maticr,  however  bodl^cbildrcu  maysomu- 
Jincalurn  out,  cbildlesn  oM  age  is  a  dismal  future  for  the  mind  lr> 
dwell  upon,  and,  having  reached  it,  Ibe  present  in  uo  lets  cheerless. 
Tlie  bcarthstone  of  a  married  pair,  Id  tbo  vigor  of  life.  Is  elcctriQe<I 
with  llie  presence  of  Ibo  bright  roguish  eyes  which  mischievously 
watch  iho  smiles  and  frowns  of  approving  and  reproving  papas  and 
mammas,  while  no  vemaculiir  la  so  enchuoting  as  the  hesitating  and 
mm b1  in g utterances  of  "our  baby"  when  It  first  begins  to  kill  the 
king's  English.  The  new  father  seems  more  digutQed,  and  stands 
several  inches  higher  to  his  slockiogs  while  the  mother  (a  never  tirwl 
of  relating  the  exlmordinnry  feats  itnd  accomplishments,  or  quoting 
the  wise  remarks  of  her  prodigy.  Passing  the  meridinn  of  life,  doting 
parents  watch  with  pride  the  developing  genius  of  a  promisiag  sou,  or 
the  unfolding  brIlltaDcy,  beauty,  or  goodness  of  a  favorite  daughter, 
while  the  inflnnliics  of  uid  age  are  deprived  of  their  depressing  Influ. 
CDcesby  llio  aSeclioDsto  atlcations  of  grateful  children.  Therefore, 
tbo  desire  for  ofTspring  Is  natural,  and  all  honorable  means  to  obtain 
them  excuiuble.  A  woman  who  is  devotedly  altache<l  to  them  caonot 
Imagine  bow  far  she  might  go  in  her  attempts  to  become  a  mother. 
unltss  plueed  right  lu  the  position  of  one  who  has  spent  many  years  oF 
married  lifo  without  a  sign  of  preguaucy. 

The  female  mcmlK'rs  of  the  bunutu  family  very  early  give  evidence 
of  their  love  of  ehildren.  A  little  girl  who  knows  nothing  of  the  pro- 
cess of  nbtalntug  a  living  child,  nor  posseHEesBuffieient  pbybical  devel- 
opmcnl  lu  produce  odc.  evinces  her  love  of  olTspring  by  making  rag 
babies,  and  dressing  and  caressing  the  dolls  which  are  purdiased  for 
her  at  the  store.  As  shu  becomes  older,  she  loses  altraclion  for  this 
imitation  of  tbo  real  article,  and  love.i  to  attend  a  livo  baby.  A  noble 
woman  has  said;  "Motherhood  Is  the  ideal  slate  of  womanhood  to 
every  woman  not  arrived  there.  »  •  •  Woman  must  yearn  for 
motherhood  because  she  Is  woman." 

The  long  and  short  uf  the  maticr  is,  no  woman,  In  the  aecrvt 
recesses  of  her  own  heart,  will  felidlute  berscif  wilh  the  reflection  that 
she  is  physically  incapacitated  to  bear  a  child.  You  who  read  this,  and 
who,  lu  middle  or  advanced  ag»  are  without  children,  will  whisper  to 
yuursdven — "  Tku  it  true,"  Aside  from  the  lucenlive  lo  child-bearing. 
which  proceiils  directly  from  the  love  of  ehildreu  on  Ihc  part  of 
woman,  the  wife  nnturally  fears  that  she  will  lone  the  nffecltou  of  thu 
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hiubaad  If,  after  muiy  jeara  of  marriage,  there  Is  no  Issue ;  nor  Is  this 
fear  without  fouudation,  for  instances  arc  not  wanting  wherein  separa- 
tiooa  have  occurred  simply  on  this  account.  Napoleon  and  the  Em- 
press Joaepblne  present  a  notorious  example  of  III  is  kiod,  and  jirobablf 
evet7  reader  wilt  rememl)ersomc  such  case  comiiij;  uutli-'r  his  or  her  im- 
mediate observHtioD.  At  least,  I  am  cooSdeat.  every  physician  in  largo 
practice  has  personally  known  of  one  or  more  such  cases. 

Considering,  then,  the  importance  of  llic  subject,  do  not  require 
me  to  go  around  that  inFormation  which  may  be  most  useful  to  you,  for 
1^0.  joj.  the  purpose  of  em- 

ploying words  and 
llluslrations  which 
cannot  possibly 
offend  the  false 
modesty  of  some 
who  are  unwilling 
to  take  a  sensible 
view  ot  anything 
rilaiing  to  the  or- 
gans of  procreation. 
These  pages  have 
been  written  for  the 
childless  by  one 
nho  has  given  es- 
pcLial  attention  to 
nhat  is  popularly 
called  liarrenncss, 
ami  <liscovcrod 
many  new  and  use- 
ful means  for  over- 
comiug  the  same  ; 
but  ibosc  belonging 
to  this  11  n Fortunate 
class  who  arc  at  all  given  to  prudery,  should  avoid  even  a  cursory  perU' 
sal  of  the  mailer  presented  herein.  So  fur  as  the  writer's  observation 
extends.  Mother  Nature  liaa  provided  only  one  process  for  procreation. 
That  process  may  be  varied  lo  meet  the  ncccssilius  of  various  cases ;  but 
in  some  way  or  other  Ibe  germ  generated  in  what  is  called  the  testicles 
of  man,  must  be  brought  in  contact,  in  the  womb,  with  tho  germ  gener- 
ated In  one  of  Ibe  ovaries  of  woman.  We  who  call  ourselves  human 
bdngs,  properly  belong  lo  the  animal  kingdom,  ami  must  consequently 
be  controlled  by  the  laws  which  govern  animal  life  and  its  perpetuation. 
However  sexual  intercourse  may  be  regarded  as  an  act  indulged  in  for 
merely  sexual  gratlflcatlon,  for  the  single  high  purpose  of  reproduction, 
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ll  should  be  coDaidered  nol  tinlf  frtc  from  vulgur  criticum,  but  as  one 
mlirelf  cliasli?,  aod,  indeed,  indispensable,  ualcss  we  can  all  adopt 
ShakiT  pliiloBopIjf  aiiil  theology.  In  Tact,  It  is  not  parlicipaLioa  la  thii 
pcculinr  physical  contact  Tor  tbu  tnaiu  purpose  of  reproduction,  that 
has  ltd  tlie  wliole  affair  to  lie  privalely  esleemwi  attractive  aod  un- 
avoidable, and  to  bo  publicly  considered  disgusting;  but  rather  ex- 
cessive copulation  Tor  the  mere  sexual  pleasure  it  offonla.  A  man  who 
gluts  his  stomach  vith  rich  viands  and  libations  from  his  breakfast 
hour  until  bcd-tlme.  ultimatelj  becomes  dyspeptic,  and  when  hia  appe- 
tite has  become  cloyed,  and  hIa  atomacb  painfully  sensitive,  he  rvgards 
nearly  all  food  as  dUgusling  and  nauseating.  Forgetful  of  bl^  former 
habits,  be  Is  surprised  at  tbc  gluttony  of  his  more  furtunalo  neighbor* 
who  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  diseased  slomacli,  and  he  thinks 
the  world  is  made  up  of  despicable  gounnands.  Now,  a  large  major- 
ity of  men  and  women  are  sexual  dyspeptics.  lu  other  words,  they 
and  their  ancestors  have  drank  so  deeply  and  so  uunati] rally  ot  the  cup 
of  Bcxual  pleasure  that  the  act  designed  for  mankind  to  perpetuate  tliem- 
selves,  and  the  organs  which  were  given  them  to  perform  the  function 
of  procreation  are  looked  upon  as  not  only  inherently  disgusting,  but 
beneath  the  worthy  attention  uf  a  cultivated  people.  Sexual  connection 
may  be  Indulged  in  us  an  animal  necessity  in  the  privacy  of  the  bed- 
chamber, or  even  lu  the  abode  of  lliu  harlot ;  but  a  Ircatbc  upon  lh«« 
organs  and  tiie  most  efTeclual  plans  fur  securing  fruitfuloess  to  those 
who  have  been  denied  tho  pleasures  of  maternity  and  paterultjr  may 
not  unlikely  be  regarded  as  Impure,  obscene,  and  unfit  for  perusal. 
Hy  Idea  is  simply  this  ;  That  sexual  intercourse  for  merely  sensual 
pleasure,  when  true  affection  b  absent,  cannot  be  mentally  or  physi- 
cally elevating  ;  for  the  purpose  of  procreation,  It  fs  neither  sociallj, 
morally,  nor  religiously  debasing,  but  rather  simply  obedience  to 
Nature's  mandate.  It  may  bo  entirely  right,  and  Iq  harmony  willi 
Nature's  innocent  Impulses,  that  men  nnd  women  should  cohabit  to  a 
moderate  extent  for  pleasure  only.  There  ore  those  who  question  this. 
It  Is,  eerlaialg.  In  harmony  witli  Nature's  plans  liiat  cohabitation  should 
take  place  between  the  sexes  for  perpciualiog  our  apecies.  This  caU' 
not  be  questioned  by  a  reasonable  person  ivho  has  not  a  Sliakcr  cavity 
In  bis  brain.  The  reproductive  organs  then,  instead  of  being  morally 
neglccte<l  and  treated  aa  too  vulgar  for  our  conn idcrat ion,  should  bo 
regarded  as  ilio  most  valuable  of  all  our  organs,  and  tho  most  worthy 
at  our  care,  so  thai  they  may  be  employed,  at  least,  for  their  most  im- 
portant fuuctiuu— that  of  the  reproduction  of  our  kind.  The  stomach 
digests  llie  food  which  supports  life  ;  tlio  neurons  of  tie  brain  give 
rise  lo  various  thoughts,  fcelingB,  end  cmoilouii :  our  eyes  enable  us 
lo  see  tibjectit  beautiful,  or  disagreeable  about  us ;  our  eara  lo  hear 
■w«ct  Bounda  or  grating  discords ;  our  olfactories  to  unell  delightful 
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odon  or  disgtiBllng  fumes ;  and  all  tbo  other  orgftns  of  the  human 
body,  excepilng  the  reproductive,  iniDUter  simplj  to  the  being  who 
now  lives  ;  but  none  of  them  possesses  tlie  mysterious  power  of  ft  cre- 
ator ;  Dooe  cau  reproduce  lliemsclves  ;  aod,  eiceptlug  for  the  procre- 
ativc  orgsos.  all  those  I  havo  named  would  cease  to  exist  In  a  little 
time.  When  we  consider  thia  fact,  it  is  hardly  strange  that  the  people 
of  the  pagan  world  formerly  worshipped  images  fashioned  like  the 
procrealive  organs  of  bolU  scics  ;  but  it  is  struQgc  that  any  process  of 
reflaemcDt,  or  any  school  of  civilization  should  havo  been  able  to  lead 
the  human  family  to  be  astituned  of  them.  It.has  been  said  very  truly, 
that  "many  peo- 
ple are  ashamed 
that  tlicy  have 
bodies  ;"  and  it  may 
be  still  further  said 
lliat  nearly  all  are 
ashamed  of  the 
most  complex  and 
wonderful  of  all 
the  organs  of  those 
bodies.  If,  as  a 
larg ,  sharcof  Cbria- 
tendom  believes, 
this  false  sentiment 
Is  a  result  of  sin— if 
the  fall  of  man  led 
him  to  envelop  him- 
self in  flg-lcavcs,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we 
might  better  all  get 

can.  and  comport 
r  ourselves  as  obe- 
should  not  hBVB  ^[gjjt  children  who 
have  at  laat  discov- 
ered I  be  error  of  our  first  parents.  The  child  maybe  to  blame  for 
falling,  but  Iliere  is  not  a  particle  of  excuse  for  him  when  refusing  to 
make  the  lea.*!!  effort  to  regain  his  feet. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  this  chapter  Is  intended  for  sensible  peo- 
ple— tor  those  who  ciin  look  beyond  the  prudery  ot  Mrs.  Grundy,  and 
appreciate  the  true  uses  of  things — for  true  men  and  women  wlio  are 
disposed  to  take  a  scientific  view  of  Important  matters,  however  deli- 
cate, without  a  loo  sensitive  regard  to  the  conventional  prejudices  to 
which  civilization  in  its  infancy  has  given  rise ;  in  brief,  for  those  who 


Photoimiph  taken  when  sli  monlha  ( 
wrtua  ;  "She  Is  a  lovely  haby,  and  w 
our  darling  hud  il  not  been  [or  you." 
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))08ses8  all  the  foregoing  qualities,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  be  happy 
fathers  and  mothers. 


The  Causes  of  Barrenness. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  chapter  to  treat  upon  every  possible  cause, 
but  rather  to  confine  myself  to  those  causes  which  may  in  some  way 
or  other  be  overcome.  Those  causes  which  may  be  put  down  as  ir- 
remediable in  any  way  whatever,  are  those  arising  from  some  congenital 
malformations  of  the  organs  of  procreation  which  are  sometimes  met 
with,  or  some  organic  destruction  of  the  completeness  of  the  procreative 
system  by  disease,  accident,  or  surgical  operation.  Among  the  former 
may  be  mentioned  deformities  of  the  vagina,  womb,  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  ovaries  of  the  female  ;  or  testicles,  spermatic  tubes,  or  penis  of  the 
male.  Among  the  latter  may  be  named  strictures  of  the  womb  of  an 
obstinate  character,  caused  by  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  cavity, 
stricture  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  misplacement  of  the  fimbriated  ex- 
tremities of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  permanent  adhesions  of  the  fimbria  to 
the  ovaries,  and  a  partial  destruction  of  the  ovaries  of  the  female  ;  and 
in  the  male,  the  removal  of  the  testicles  by  disease  or  the  surgeon's 
knife,  their  partial  destniction  by  self-pollution  and  sexual  excesses,  the 
permanent  consolidation  or  obstruction  of  the  tubes  carrying  the  semen 
from  the  testicles  to  the  seminal  vessels,  and  such  a  permanent  obstruc- 
tion of  the  canal  of  the  urethra  as  to  resist  the  propelling  force  of  the 
ejaculatory  ducts,  causing  the  seminal  fluids  to  be  emptied  into  the 
bladder. 

Those  which  may  be  regarded  as  common,  and  which  may  be 
obviated  by  some  means,  may  be  classified  in  the  order  of  their  fre- 
quency, as  follows  :  First — Local  inadaptation.  Second — Diseased 
condition  of  the  wife.  7^ *rd— Diseased  condition  of  the  husband. 
Fourth — Excessive  amativeness.     F^th — Temperamental  inadaptation. 

Local  Inadaptation. 

This  is  pretty  faithfully  represented  in  all  its  varied  phases  in 
Figs.  207  and  208,  which  I  have  had  designed  and  engraved  expressly 
to  illustrate  this  OHsay.  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  anatomical 
accuracy  in  giving  the  form  of  either  the  male  or  the  female  organs. 
The  obvious  reason  for  this  is  to  avoid  imnecessary  offence  to  what  Is 
popularly  regarded  as  refined  taste. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  every  year  of  my  practice,  that 
Icwal  inadaptation  is  the  commonest  cause  of  barrenness.  While  it  is 
true  that  some  women  are  so  susceptible  to  impregnation  that  they  will 
conceive  if  the  seminal  fluids  be  but  deposite<l  within  the  lips  of  the 
vagina,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  womb,  there  are  very  many 
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who  cannot,  unless  the  local  adaptation  is  so  perfect  as  to  cause  the  fluids 
of  the  male  to  be  poured  directly  into  or  upon  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 
In  an  excited  state  of  the  healthy  uterus,  the  mouth  draws  toward  itself 
and  sucks  up  at  least  a  portion  of  the  male  fluids,  if  deposited  Bear  it ; 
but  this  absorbing  or  suction  power  differs  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
women — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  some  who  greatly  enjoy  the  copu- 
lative act,  it  is  feeble  and  the  susceptibility  to  impregnation  slight ; 
while  in  others,  who  enjoy  the  embrace  but  little,  or  possibly  not  at  all, 
it  is  so  powerful  as  to  take  up  fluids  deposited  in  any  part  of  the  vagina. 
It  has  been,  and  is  now,  supposed  by  many,  that  the  female  cannot  be- 
come pregnant  unless  she  enjoys  coition.  Even  physicians  used  to  enter- 
tain and  publish  this  fallacy.  It  is  a  great  error,  for  while  the  clitoris 
and  erectile  tissue  which,  by  excitation,  usually  give  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions, may  be  nearly  or  quite  paralyzed,  so  that  the  wife  is  indifferent, 
or,  perhaps,  opposed  to  intercourse,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  may  be 
active  and  the  ovaries,  where  the  ova  or  eggs  are  formed,  fully  capable 
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Jfote.—As  the  illastrations  ori^nally  designed  for  this  place  can  only  he  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  barren,  and  to  medical  men,  it  has  been  thought  best,  after 
reflection,  to  omit  them,  and  then  supply  them  by  mail  in  letter  envelope  with- 
out charge,  to  those  who  may  be  individually  or  professionally  benefited  by 
their  possession.    Send  postage.    The  author's  address  is  given  on  page  1238. 

of  performing  their  functions,  so  that  conception  will  result.  I  have  met 
many  such  cases,  and  have  been  called  to  explain  the  reason  in  hundreds 
of  them.  The  fact  is,  many  women  will  conceive  by  simply  the  injec- 
tion of  the  male  fluids  into  the  vagina,  or  even  the  deposit  of  a  drop  of 
them  on  the  lips  of  the  vagina,  when  they  are  not  under  a  particle  of 
amative  excitement.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  may  be  excessively 
excitable,  amatively,  and  keenly  relish  the  embrace,  when  she  is  not 
susceptible  to  impregnation.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  while  the  cli- 
toris and  erectile  tissue  may  be  full  of  animation  and  susceptibility,  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  may  act  sluggishly,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  ovaries 
in  addition,  may  be  at  fault.  Another  reason  will  be  presented  before 
the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

Notwithstanding  the  two  prominent  peculiarities  I  have  just  in- 
stanced, it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  amative  excite- 
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me&t  and  cDJoyment  of  the  act  of  coition  la  most  women,  render  Im- 
pTCgEialioii  more  certain  ;  and,  considering  tliB  prevalence  of  sluggish 
wombs,  local  adaptatioo  is  very  desirable,  and  often  indUpensably 
Dccessnrj'  wbeo  children  are  wanted.  Unless  the  vromb  be  active,  as 
tlie  male  organ  relaxes  from  its  distended  dimensions,  or  is  witbdrawn 
after  the  expenditure  of  llie  semen,  the  (olds  of  tlio  Tsgina  in  closing 
togetlier  press  out  the  seed  of  tbe  male,  aud  the  childless  wife  at  the 
close  of  each  Intercourse  meets  with  the  diHappolnlmcnt  of  flading  the 
fmpregnatSng  flitid  upon  her  clothing,  iinlil  by  its  continued  frequency, 
Blin  cenKCs  U>  ex|)cct  anylliing  lH>IIer,  aud  despairingly  gives  up  her 
fondest  hope  of  becoming  »  mother. 

The  reader  should  oarerully  examine  the  annexed  illustraLioas  Id 
Ihc  light  of  the  foregoing  explanatlong,  and  ll  will  thcD  be  easily  under- 
stood how  a  great  many  wives  may  tw  cliildless  simply  because  of  tbe 
failure  of  Ihe  male  Biiid  Id  reach  tijc  moulli  of  a  sluggish  nomb.  In 
these  illustntlons  of  local  luuduplution,  I  embnice  diaplacemeuis  uf 


h  the  ftreatesL  effort  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
[linirutt  to  preseat  Ibeae  llliulrallons  In 
I  not  IndivliliiBlly  or  prolMSlonally  inlersBlci 


chown,  and  ibey  will  b« 


II1C  Klrrus.  These  are  common  ;  more  common  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, for  the  resMUi  that  it  is  popularly  believed  that  displaeements  do 
not  exist  in  healthy  women.  It  is  generally  thought  that  only  those 
haTC  displace  men  Is  who  are  aflcctcd  more  or  less  with  discomfort  in  the 
pelvic  region.  They  are  generally  associated  will)  such  symptom*  aa 
leueorrlma.  dragging  or  bearing-down  feelings  in  the  region  of  tbe 
UloniK,  and  variouit  other  symptoms  described  ns  occurring  lu  these  cases 
In  the  iirecedini;  chapter ;  but  it  should  be  understood  thai  Ibey  are  often 
produci-d  in  youug  girlhood  so  gradually,  that  Nature  meekly  con- 
forms lo  the  changed  position  of  the  womb.  When  brought  alwiit  by 
any  pressure  of  the  bowels  downward,  the  womb  usually  laices  the 
position  represented  In  the  dbgrum  marked  1 ;  or,  when  by  contracling 
the  cavity  which  It  should  occupy,  the  displacement  represented  by  K. 
In  far  the  greater  number  of  apparently  bouJthy  cases  I  havcexaminod. 
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however,  the  diagram  designated  by  the  letter  I,  best  represents  the 
displacement.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  such  a  position  should 
not  in  all  cases  affect  the  proper  action  of  the  bladder  ;  but  it  does  not 
perceptibly  in  many,  for  I  have  discovered  it  in  women  who  suffer  no 
inconvenience  whatever  from  an  inability  to  retain  the  water,  nor  yet 
from  any  sensation  of  dragging,  bearing  down,  or  weight  in  the  region 
of  the  womb.  Besides  the  early  effects  of  bad  habits  in  dress,  falls, 
severe  jarring  of  the  body,  and  diseases  in  girlhood  cause  displace- 
ments of  various  kinds,  which,  not  remedied,  in  adult  age  continue 
¥dthout  the  usual  painful  symptoms.  Nature,  having  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  changed  position,  performs  all  her  functions  faithfully, 
excepting  that  important  one — reproduction,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  introduce  the  fecundating  fluid  of  the 
male  into  the  uterus,  or  bring  it  in  direct  contact  with  the  mouth  of 
the  womb. 

I  trust  the  reader  will  bear  patiently  with  me  while  I  enter  into  an 
extended  explanation  of  the  diagrams.  Let  us  look  them  over  care- 
fully together,  for  local  inadaptation  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
the  childless.  It  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  not  only  the  most  common 
cause  of  unfruitfulness,  but  also  one  which  is  the  most  easily  remedied 
without  the  aid  of  a  skilful  physician  experienced  in  the  treatment  of 
sterility. 

A,  represents  the  womb  in  the  right  position,  but  the  organ  of  the 
male  is  some  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and,  therefore,  passes  the 
mouth  of  the  womb.  Although  the  average  length  of  the  male  organ 
is  six  inches,  in  many  cases  it  is  seven,  and  in  some  as  long  as  eight  or 
nine  inches,  while  in  a  few,  and  I  might  say  extraordinary  ones,  its 
length  is  greater  than  I  have  mentioned.  Practically,  this  inadaptation 
amounts  to  the  same  as  that  represented  m  the  next  illustration.  The 
mouth  of  the  womb  must  be  active,  or  the  impregnating  fluid  of  the 
male  will  pass  out  of  the  vaginal  cavity  without  causing  pregnancy. 

B,  represents  the  womb  as  being  located  too  low  in  the  vaginal 
cavity,  so  that  the  glans-penis  of  an  organ  of  average  length  is  imbedded 
in  the  loose  bagging  folds  of  the  vagina  above  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
and  there,  away  from  the  entrance  to  the  uterus,  the  seed  of  the  male 
is  deposited.  As  it  falls  outwardly,  unless  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is 
very  active,  it  passes  this  orifice  and  finds  its  way  out  of  the  vagina, 
not  a  drop  being  retained  for  fecundation.  This  position  is  not  uncom- 
mon. 

C,  represents  the  reverse  of  A.  Here  the  female  organ  is  well 
formed,  but  the  male  organ  is  only  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and 
consequently  barely  passes  the  external  and  internal  lips  of  the  vagina, 
leaving  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  between  the  glans-penis  and 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,    Now,  here  we  see  quite  a  disparity,  and  es- 
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y  ao  nliQU  it  is  borne  in  mind  (bat  ir  tbe  pcDis  \ie  evpo  one  iuch 
loo  Hhurt,  imd  deficient  in  ejecting  force,  tbe  Impregnntlni;  fluid  may 
fall  to  wacli  tlio  womb  unleas  Ibe  mouth  of  the  Ikltcr  has  urlivf  absorb- 
ing  power.  The  force  witli  vLich  llie  iH;men  ia  ejeetcd  from  Ilio  ninlc. 
Ereully  varies  In  different  persoua,  so  tbat,  if  one  lisvlng  but  little  of 
thia  force  and  a  sbort  penis,  is  united  to  a  female  buvin];  llie  womb  in 
the  right  pluee,  Iiut  deficient  in  suction  pon't-r,  prcgnoticy  will  nut  be 
likely  lo  tuku  pliice,  however  fruitful  the  female  may  bo  lu  tlio  [im- 
duclion  of  heftiiby  ova,  or  the  msle  in  secreting  tII^  semen. 

D,  gives  u  view  of  quite  n  different  position  of  things.  Here  liie 
male  ur);iin  iiosseascs  tlie  uvcruge  length,  but  the  utcnia  la  loealed  too 
far  up  In  the  vaginal  cavity.  The  vaglaul  canal  le  really  quite  loo 
long.  Tbc  distance  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  exlemal  lips  of  the 
vagina  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  womb  should  not  exceed  flve  or  six  incbw. 
Here  the  dislunco  may  be  supposed  to  embrace  eight  inches,  leaving  ■ 
peais  of  six  inches  in  IcDgtb,  two  Incbca  from  tbc  mouth  of  tbc  womb  ; 
and  one  o(  three  or  four  incbos,  as  in  C,  hardly  half  way  up  tlio  vaginal 
Cftvity.  If  a  woman  of  Ibis  procreatlve  organism  be  the  wife  of  one 
having  a  short  penis,  all  must  depend  Upon  extreme  susceptibility  to 
impregnation  on  lliu  part  of  the  former,  for  tbc  cjaculatory  force  of 
the  semlnul  expcndlturo  could  bnrdly  bo  sufficient  to  reacb  the  inuutb 
of  the  womb,  if  tbo  male  crgaa  fa  of  Ibo  UEUal  length,  aa  repreaentud 
In  D.  With  two  inches  space  between  It  and  the  uterus,  deficiency 
of  auction  power  on  the  part  of  the  wife  and  of  ejoculatoiy  force  on 
the  part  of  the  husband.  Intercourse  would  prove  fruitless. 

E,  represents  the  womb  In  the  true  position  ;  but  there  is  a  down- 
ward curvature  of  tbc  male  organ,  so  that  it  not  only  doea  not  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  but  it  pours  Ibe  fccundatiug  fluid  upon  Ihn 
back  wall  of  tbc  vagina,  from  which  position  It  may  pass  out  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  moutb  of  the  womb.  I  have  known  casta 
of  miirri<^d  people  who  were  liable  to  excesaivB  child-beurlDg,  111  which 
the  husband  successfully  resorted  to  thia  position  in  the  vaginn  at  the 
moment  of  the  seminiil  expenditure,  for  Iho  purpoito  of  preventing  con- 
ception. The  only  rcosou  It  may  nut  be  considered  a  ruliabto  pruveii- 
lionistiocausoof  the  great  auction  power  of  tbc  uterus  In  many  women; 
but  In  those  I  ri'fcr  to  It  was  a  surccss,  and  tbry  only  bore  clilldren 
when  tbry  desired  to. 

F,  rei>rc»euts  another  malformation  of  Ilie  penis.  Here  the  organ 
hat  a  side  curvature,  and  points  to  one  side  of  the  walls  of  Ibe  vagtna- 
Tho  dcjHNilt  of  tbo  seminal  Suids  In  Ibis  place,  at  each  intercouisr,  la 
sulBcient  in  some  cases  to  render  Ihe  married  pair  childless. 

G,  represents  tlie  neck  of  the  womb  twisted  so  that  it  will  not  face 
llie  glanB-pcnli  In  the  sexual  ai-i.  This  malformation  is  not  lofre- 
qucutly  met  with.    I  iwra  exaiuinMl  nuuiy  cumw  iu  wblcU  It  w«i  Inair- 
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slim,  and  contracted,  pointing,  in  some,  to  the  side  ;  in  others,  upward 
or  downward.  In  one  case  that  I  examined,  the  neck  of  the  womb  was 
two  inches  long,  no  larger  than  a  good-sized  goose-quill,  and  as  pointed 
as  a  pencil.  The  suction  power  in  such  a  womb  is  never  more  than 
moderate. 

H,  exhibits  the  glans-penis  with  a  similar  deformity.  This  one  is 
twisted  sideways.  In  some  cases  the  glans  is  bent  downward,  and  in 
others,  upward.  I  have  never  yet  in  my  practice  met  with  a  pair  in 
which  the  wife  had  the  malformation  of  G,  and  the  husband  that  of  H. 
If  there  are  two  such  unfortunates,  offspring  cannot  reasonably  be 
looked  for  until  my  remarks  on  remedies  are  read,  and  the  difficulty 
mechanically  obviated.  When  one  has  such  a  deformity,  it  is  enough 
to  cause  the  absence  of  offspring.  We  will  now  turn  to  Fig.  208,  and 
continue  this  investigation. 

I,  presents  the  top  of  the  womb  fallen  forward,  causing  the  mouth 
to  rest  against  the  back  walls  of  the  vagina.  So  imbedded  is  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  in  the  membrane  lining  the  vaginal  cavity  in  some  cases 
of  this  kind,  that  no  other  than  mechanical  means  can  possibly  rescue 
a  female  from  barrenness.  When  it  simply  rests  against  the  back  wall, 
without  pressure,  the  penis  passes  above  it  and  pregnancy  may  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  place. 

J,  represents  the  opposite  position,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  press- 
ing against  the  front  wall,  dividing  the  vagina  from  the  bladder,  in 
which  case  the  i>enis  passes  under  the  mouth  of  the  womb  and  to  the 
side  of  it.  When  the  womb  occupies  this  position,  or  the  one  shown  in 
I,  its  mouth  is  as  completely  covered  as  if  the  finger  were  placed  over 
it.  To  these  two  positions  may  be  attributed  the  most  common  causes 
of  barrenness  presented  under  the  head  of  local  inadaptation,  although 
the  inadaptations  represented  in  A  and  B  occur  nearly  as  frequently. 

K,  presents  a  position  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  given  in  J.  The 
difference  is,  that  the  uterus  has  fallen  downward  as  well  as  backward. 
There  are  also  downward  and  forward  displacements,  as  when  the 
womb  occupies  the  low  position  represented  in  K,  with  its  top  against 
the  bladder,  and  its  mouth  against  the  rectum.  In  these  displacements 
the  penis  presses  against  one  side  of  the  womb,  and  in  most  cases  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  far  into  the  vagina.  When,  however,  the  male  organ 
is  short,  this  position  of  the  womb  occasions  no  inconvenience  in  coition. 
If  the  male  organ  is  long,  it  does. 

L,  represents  the  uterus  in  its  right  place,  and  the  penis  also  ;  but 
theglans-penihis  covered  with  the  foreskin,  which  will  not  yield  and 
press  backward,  but  closely  envelopes  the  glans,  and  projects  beyond 
it.  This  is  technically  called  phimosis,  and  unless  the  orifice  of  the 
foreskin  is  on  a  direct  line  with  the  glans,  the  seminal  fluids  may  be 
misdirected,  and  their  ejaculatory  force  impeded. 
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X,  gtTH  (omelbing  of  nn  tclm  of  Ihe  position  of  the  womb  when 
It  Is  doubled  upon  Itself.  In  tills  diagram  the  enRTHrcr  has  not  bccD 
enttrelf  Bucccasful  in  prescaiing  the  doubled  position  of  the  neck,  ur 
the  obliterelfd  coaditton  of  the  cavity .  It  is  oftea  much  more  dnublixl 
upon  Itself  llian  the  diagram  represents.  la  a  cose  of  this  kind,  tlio 
male  organ  hiui  no  difflcully  In  coming  in  contacl  with  Ihe  mouth  of 
the  uterus ;  but  the  canal  leading  up  through  the  neck  to  the  caTity  uf 
the  worob  is  nearlj  or  quiie  closed  up  by  its  cramped  position.  In 
this  posiliOD  the  mouth  usually  has  but  little  auction  power,  and  some- 
times none  at  all.  When  Ihesuclion  power  is  eufficienl.  the  compressed 
condition  of  (be  canal  may  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  spermatozoa, 
and  thus  prevent  the  poesibilily  of  cuni^piion. 

N.  presents  an  irregular,  contracted  vsgina,  preventing  the  en- 
trance of  an  ordinary -sizrd  penis  to  a  sudicitDt  depth  to  meet  the  mouth 
of  Ihe  wotnb.  The  womb  it»^]f  is  in  a  good  position,  and  in  its  right 
place ;  but  it  is  practically  blockaded.  While  many  of  these  contrac- 
tions are  congenital  and  incurable,  some  arc  produced  by  disease,  and 
■nay  be  remedied.  When  congenital,  the  skilful  knife  of  Ifae  surgeon 
may  sumclimes  obviiile  the  difSculiy. 

O,  represenls  a  similar  inndaptalion  arising.  Dot  from  conlraclios 
of  the  vagina,  but  from  ibc  unusual  titu  of  the  male  organ.  When 
the  diameter  of  the  penis  much  eiceeds  two  inches.  It  is  apt  to  prove  a 
troublesome  member.  I  was  recently  consulted  in  a  ciue  when;  the 
circumference  was  seven  inches,  and  the  length  eight  inches,  and  the 
vagina  of  the  wife  had  not  yet  l>een  able  to  admit  It.  If  llic  mouth  of 
the  womb  is  very  aclive,  Ihblnsdaplallon  may  not  prevent  pregnancy; 
but  if  it  is  sluggish,  some  means  recommended  in  the  remarks  on 
remedies  should  be  adopted. 

F,  presents  Ihe  womb  in  Its  proper  position,  and  Ihe  glans'penls 
near  Its  mouth,  but  Ihe  natural  outlet  of  (he  urethra  of  the  male  has 
been  closed  by  disease,  considerably  scarifying  Ihe  glans.  and  tlie 
orjtice  through  which  the  seminal  fluids  are  discharged  is  over,  or  In 
more  cases,  underneath  the  glans-|>oni.->.  and  a  Utile  below  it.  In  such  a 
*  case,  the  glons  may  be  so  pressed  against  Ibe  nioulb  of  Ihe  w«mb,  as 
to  absolutely  obstruct  the  oriBce  when  llic  scmlDal  fluids  arc  discharged 
in  an  upward  or  downward  diicclion.  In  such  a  case  the  auction 
pcwer  of  llie  atenis  might  he  vigorous,  and  tlie  end  of  the  penis 
M  block  the  passage  into  the  uterus  that  pregnancy  would  not  take 
place.  If  the  mouth  of  the  womb  bo  Inactive  In  such  n  case,  concep- 
tion would  bv  almost.  If  not  absoluiely,  impusBiblc,  excepting  with 
the  adoption  of  some  means  recommended  for  overcoming  local  In- 
adaptation,  given  in  another  place. 

Considering  how  blindly  people  come  together  in  marriaga.  Ii  te 
not  at  all  surprising  that  lucul  inndaplulion  uUvu  lakes  place.     In  ]ii;( 
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what  nuuiDer,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  our  system  of  society,  the 
liability  to  mistakes  of  this  kind  may  be  obviated  is  difficult  for  the 
physiologist  to  suggest.  Even  when  a  person  selects  a  companion  with 
the  strictest  view  to  a  union  founded  upon  affection  only,  the  choice 
may  prove  a  partial  failure.  A  man  may  enter  a  clothing  store  and 
select  a  garment  which  exactly  suits  his  idea  in  quality  and  style,  but 
when  it  is  sent  home,  if  he  has  not  tried  it,  he  may  find  that  it  pinches 
in  the  arms  ;  draws  too  tight  in  the  back  ;  or  is  too  long,  or  too  short- 
waisted.  A  young  woman  may  select  at  the  shoe  store  a  pair  of  shoes 
which  in  her  opinion  will  prove  "just  the  thing,"  when,  upon  trying 
them  on,  they  pinch  the  toes,  or  the  instep,  or  in  some  other  way  fail  to 
make  the  feet  comfortable.  So  here  is  a  question  for  physiologists  and 
moralists  to  settle.  How  shall  all  liability  to  local  inadaptation  be 
avoided  ? 

Let  me  strongly  urge  upon  all  who  are  childless  to  sufficiently  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  their  organs  of  reproduction,  and  the  position 
which  they  occupy  in  the  act  of  copulation,  to  determine  if  possible  for 
themselves,  whether  local  inadaptation  may  not  be  the  real  cause  of 
their  barrenness.  By  carefully  examining  the  names,  locations,  and 
descriptions  of  the  organs  as  presented  in  "Private  Words  for  Women," 
and  as  will  be  presented  in  *'  Private  Words  for  Men,"  it  seems  to  me 
all  may  be  able  to  do  so  without  any  direct  aid  from  the  physician. 

Diseased  Condition  of  the  Wife. 

Falling  of  the  womb  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  barrenness.  I 
have  already  explained  in  what  I  have  said  regarding  local  inadaptation, 
how  this  affection  may  prevent  pregnancy  ;  and  I  have  here  only  to 
remark  that  while  displacements  very  often  exist  without  any  signs  of 
disease,  the  world  is  full  of  sufferers  from  painful  displacements  of  the 
womb.  When  the  painful  symptoms  are  present,  pregnancy  is  less 
liable  to  occur  than  when  these  symptoms  are  absent,  because  their 
presence  shows  that  the  womb  is  not  only  out  of  its  natural  position, 
but  that  it  is  congested,  inflamed,  and  debilitated,  and  all  of  its  ap- 
pendages with  it.  The  whole  muscular  structure  of  the  procreative 
apparatus  is  relaxed,  and  every  organ  involved  ;  intercourse  is  more  or 
less  painful,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  sluggish  and  often  congested, 
and  sometimes  sensitive  to  pressure.  Its  orifice  is  nearly  or  quite 
closed  up  by  inflammation  ;  or  is  open  and  so  nearly  paralyzed  as  to 
be  unable  to  receive  or  retain  the  impregnating  fluid.  Impregnation 
may  be  effected  in  some  cases  by  means  which  I  shall  advise  where 
simply  local  inadaptation  exists  ;  but  in  a  majority  of  them,  the  womb 
is  too  much  diseased  to  perform  its  most  important  function  success- 
fully.   Even  if  impregnation  is  effected,  an  earl^  miscarriage  mav 
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occur  1  for,  If  the  n-omb  is  iDflsmed  Rcd  swollen,  it  will  not  expaad  In 
mnkc  room  for  Ihe  growing  ftelus  ;  if  relaied,  it  docs  nnl  possess  siifll* 
cleDt  Blrenglb  or  contractllti  poncrat  Its  mouth  lo  retain,  fur  Ibe  iiBtumI 
period  of  gealation,  its  precious  fruit. 

In  some  cases,  when  Ihc  womb  is  rctJIy  in  its  right  posilioD.  ftod 
kit  the  orgaDBof  gcoeratioD  arc  In  n  sound  stale,  iheeuvlt;  of  ibo  womb 
may  be  closed  by  iDOaramatioa.  In  others,  the  lining  of  the  carity  may 
be  so  itScrted  by  InQanimalioii  Ibat  It  will  giccl  oH,  elUmt  in  a  body,  or 
in  strips  or  shreds,  so  thai  when  conception  tloea  lake  place,  if  conepp- 
tion  he  possible,  the  infant  fcetus,  will)  its  plaeenta.  la  carried  away 
HOoncr  or  Inter,  liy  this  shedding  of  ibc  liuiiig  of  the  womb's  cavity. 
In  some  eases  of  this  liind  vrblch  have  come  under  my  obsemtlOQ. 
(.-onceptlon  would  take  place  and  pregDoacy  continue  to  the  secood. 
third,  and  in  soroo  instances,  to  the  fourth  month,  and  then  all  would 
be  detached  and  pass  off  tn  a  shnpeless  mass,  or  else  in  fragmeDts. 
'Ulceration  in  llic  lining  of  the  cavfly  may  exist,  and  poison  or  destroy 
tho  )iCe  of  the  spermatozoa,  and  thus  prevent  conception. 

It  Is  sometimes  found  that  a  body  of  coagulated  mucus  blocks  up 
the  canal  leading  from  tho  luoulh  of  tho  uterus  to  the  cavity,  so  that 
the  apiTmatozoa  can  neither  pass  through  It,  nor  between  it  and  the 
walls  of  the  canal.  It  should  be  understood  that  there  are  glands  in 
the  uterus  which  secrete  mucus  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the 
ports  and  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  child  in  coaflnement.  These 
glands  are  usually  active  In  sexual  Intercourse,  and  somewhat  so  Id 
menstruation  ;  but  when  this  mucus  possesses  unnatural  properties,  es- 
pecially glutinous,  II  may  obstruct  the  passage  as  I  have  explained,  and 
although  the  obstruction  may  ho  swept  out  by  the  menstrual  blood 
dkch  month,  such  may  he  the  condition  of  the  glands  that  another  plug 
will  almost  inslanlly  form,  allowingno opportunity  tor  ihe  spermato/.oa 
to  ascend  the  canal.  Chronic  Irritation  or  Inflammation  may  cause  a 
puffluees  of  the  lining  of  Ibe  neck  of  the  womb  so  as  to  effect  tho  same 
result.  Stricture  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  may  also  prevent  thesperm&- 
tosoa  from  entering  the  cavity.  Chronic  irritation  may  not  only  exist 
In  the  lining  of  the  neck,  but  also  up  through  the  cavity  just  sufSdent 
to  produce  a  bigb  degree  of  seDslliveness,  such  as  sometimes  exists  in 
the  lining  of  the  stomach.  When  this  condition  prevails,  the  presence 
of  the  seed  of  the  male  in  the  womb  causes  coBlraclions  cither  at  the 
time  It  is  received  or  not  many  days  after,  and  It  fs  thrown  off  Just  as 
food  Is  thrown  from  the  stomach  by  vomiting  when  thu  kind  of  Irrfla- 
tloD  exists  In  the  slomaiJi. 

Ovurlan  affections  arc  often  the  cause  of  barrenuesii.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  ovaries  in  bealih  aro  the  organs  which  produce 
ihe  ova  or  eggs  of  the  female.  Tliey  arc  to  the  female  what  the  teetl> 
cles  are  to  the  male.     In  them  is  produced  the  little  germ  which,  unltuil 
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wilh  the  male  germ,  forms  the  ftelus.     Fcetua  in  a  nnnie  given  to  tho 
child  In  the  first  sltigcs  ot  its  ulero  life. 

The  ovaries  nre  subject  to  many  affections  which  might  be  prop- 
erly slated  as  iDflummulory.  ulcerous,  cancerous,  tumorous,  dropsical, 
and  paralytic.  Fig.  209  represents  an  ovary  affected  with  cysts,  or 
aac-likc  bladders,  filled  wilh  fluid  (serum),  which  form  the  common 
kind  of  "  dropsical  ovarian  tumor,"  Such  a  tumor,  if  small,  may  give 
very  little  inconvenience,  but  when  latge  enough  to  press  injuriously 
OD  neighboring  organs — the  intestines,  rectum,  bluddcr,  and  womb- 
there  may  be  serious  impairment  of  general  health,  and  urgent  neces- 
slty  for  relief.  This  may  sometimes  be  afforded  by  lapping,  to  draw 
off  the  fltiid,  a  very  nimplo  operation ;  but  the  radical  operation  for 


removing  such  a  tumor  is  called  ovariotomy,  and  though  it  requires 
opening  into  the  altdomiual  cavity,  the  mortality  has  been  reduced  from 
fifty  to  seventy,  to  five  or  ten  per  cent,  by  the  improvements  in  modem 
■urgery.  When  barrenness  is  caused  by  this  condilion,  of  course  the 
only  hope  of  relieving  barrenness  lies  iu  mtdkal  treatment,  llemoval 
of  the  ovaries  liy  surgery  renders  parenlafte  Impos-^iible  to  the  one  who 
Is  compelled  lo  resort  to  it  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  Ijolh  ovaries  have  been 
tovolved  and  both  removed. 

Ovarian  affections,  unless  of  a  paralytic  cliaracter,  arc  attended 
with  more  or  less  pain  in  cither  side  uf  the  alxlumcu  in  the  regions 
where  the  ovaries  arc  located.  Often  distention  and  tenderness  are  ex- 
perienced In  these  regions  when  iDflummation  Is  present.  In  the 
paralyzed  slate  of  the  ovaries  there  is  an  entire  want  of  action,  and 
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■etdom  any  feeling  of  pain,  soreness,  or  other  symptoms  to  Indicate  lliv 
existence  o(  the  trouble,  exceptiog  barrenness.  Every  orgao  of  the 
body  requii'cs  the  nervous  or  electrieal  stimulus  to  properly  perform 
lis  function.  The  siomnch  will  not  digest  food  if  tlie  pueumogaBlric 
nerve  conducting  tlie  nervous  or  electrical  stimulus  to  tliat  organ  is 
severed;  and  when  the  nerves  leading  to  Ibc  stomach  are  inactive, 
digestion  becomes  at  least  defective.  Now,  tbc  ovaries  require  the 
same  stimulus,  and  unless  they  have  ft.  either  no  eggs  at  all  are  ripened, 
or  nny  which  may  be  generated  are  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  rendei 
impregnation  possible.  The  tliorougbly  paralysed  ovary  much  resem- 
bles Ibut  of  a  female  who  has  passed  the  age  for  child -lieoring,  as  rep- 
resented iu  Fig.  211.  Partial  paralysis  of  the  c 
Interfere  with  the  general  health  ;  and  a  per- 
son having  these  organs  so  affected  nay  ap- 
pear to  bo  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health, 
not  only  to  their  neighbors,-  but  to  them- 
selves;  but  child-bearing  is  Impossible  un- 
less they  are  restored. 

Afft-ciions  of  the  ovaries  aie  in  most  c^ces 
Btl^nded  with  more  or  less  dislurbance  of 
the  menstrual  funelion.  When  Ibo  ovaries 
are  nearly  or  quite  paralyzed,  the  menses 
are  loo  slighl.  When  luflanimatory,  ulcer- 
ous, or  tumorous  affei^tions  are  presi-Dt,  the 
menses  arc  loo  profuse ;  and  sometimes 
fleshy  substances  or  fibres  pass  with  the 
menstrual  diBchargca.  When  the  ovaries 
are  dropsical,  Ibo  menstrual  fluids  are  often 
found  to  bo  very  watery,  with  a  lightiah 

appearance  or  yellowish  color.  Tumorous  ™"  'h*bt  is  hixlth. 
and  dropsical  ovaries  iu  some  cases  produce  very  great  abnormal  dis- 
tention, SO  thai  the  female  is  supposed  to  be  pregnant  by  Ibosc  not 
capable  of  Judging.  It  is  well  in  these  affections  that  females  bo 
suffering  are  not  liable  to  pregnancy,  for  they  could  hardly  survive  ibo 
period  of  gesution-  Nor  is  it  best  that  women  should  become  pre|; 
nant  until  these  diJIlculties  are  entirely  eradicated,  for  pregnancy  is 
possible  when  only  a  pariial  cure  is  effected-  Both  out  of  regard  for 
the  health  of  the  offspring,  and  the  greater  safety  of  the  mother,  every 
vestige  of  tumor,  or  dropsy,  should  be  removed  before  conception  ia 
allowed  to  take  place. 

Diseased  secretions  of  the  vagina  and  womb  frequently  occasiou 
barrenness.  The  most  common  difficulty  which  may  be  mentioned 
under  lliis  head  Is  leucorrhcea.  t  havo  s|>oken  In  a  preceding  chapter 
of  the  prevalence  of  ibis  disease.     Iu  health  [here  is  only  Just  sufllcieni 
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mucus  secreted  Id  the  Tsgina  to  pnxluce  an  nfrrepabk  moisture  without 
any  dUcharge  'nhatever.  It  has  tiotii  disco vtriil  that  the  spermatozoa 
of  the  male  will  live  for  ma dj  days  la  the  healihj  fuL'crctioiis  of  tbe 
vagtoH,  vlicreaa  tliuir  contact  with  the  diseased  secretions  scema  to 
prove  almost  immediatG  death  to  them.  Someof  thote  abnormal  secre- 
tions simply  lack  a  sviMciency  of  tlie  natural  properties  bcloDging  to 
them  ;  others  possess  purulent  and  acriraonious  properties,  attended 
with  more  or  less  irritation  or  buroing  heat  in  the  parts.  It  is  not  in- 
frequently found  that  unwholesome  dischargra  proceed  from  ulcere  in 
the  vagina,  or  in  the  womb.  Whatever  muy  lie  the  source  or  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  discharges,  !t  may  be  siiMy  said  that  any  depart- 
ure from  the  natural  properties  of  the  healthy  vaginal  Bpcrctiona  maj 
occasion  barrenness.  Sc)nie  childless  wife  will  observe  that  she  has 
these  discbarges  just  before  ao<l  Just  after  the  menses,  the  very  times 
when  she  would  be  most  likely  otherwise  to  conceive.  Some  womeo 
Pia  4„  can    only    conceive    within 

I  or  three  days  before, 
within  ten  or  fourteen 
days  after  mcostniation. 
Sup]>ose,  iti  a  case  of  this 
kind,  Icueorrliora  sets  in 
just  previous  to  the  menses, 
and  reapiioars  at  the  ccssa- 
TBs  oTiHT  IN  OLD  *o».  tion  of  the  menscs,  and  con^ 

tlnues  for  about  a  couple  of  weeks  ;  If  that  leiimrrlupa  possesses  acri- 
niouiouB  properties,  thero  is  hardly  a  shadow  of  a  chance  for  a  person 
thus  affected  to  b<'eome  pregnant.  It  is  true  that  sonie  women  habit- 
ually affet'Icd  with  Icucorrhoea  raise  large  families.  In  ilicse cases,  cither 
the  aecretions  are  not  acrimonious  or  poisonous,  or  local  ailaplation 
Is  BO  complete  tliiit  the  spermatozoa  enter  the  mouili  of  the  womb  at 
the  moment  lliey  arc  discharged  from  tbe  male  organ  bo  as  nut  to  come 
Id  contact  at  all  with  the  fluids  of  the  vagina. 

The  Fallopian  tubes,  through  which  the  ova  descend  to  the  cavity 
of  the  womb,  are  sometimes  obstructed  hy  infliLumialion,  ulceration, 
gluey  sccrelions,  or  strictures.  Any  one  of  these  conditions  of  the 
ovarian  tubes  may  exist  without  any  perceptible  effect  upon  the  general 
bealth. 

In  persons  of  a  Bcrofulous  diathesis,  the  blood  may  be  so  greatly 
diseased  that  the  productions  of  the  ovaries  lack  vitality.  This  want 
of  vitality  may  be  suflicient  to  prevent  conception  altogether  ;  or  it  muy 
be  nifllcient  to  allow  impregnation  to  take  place,  bitt  not  suflicieni  to 
withstand  and  prevent  the  menstrual  flow  ;  and,  in  some  cu:<es,  it  may 
eren  allow  pregnancy  to  go  on  for  a  few  months,  but  U^fore  the  child 
ONI  be  fully  developed,  the  ftetus  dies  and  a  miscarriage  occurs.    In 
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thiiee  who  ere  bora  there  nri'  nil  dcgrcts  of  vital  tenacity  ezhiliiln.' 
Some  p<^riah  in  infancy,  some  in  early  childliood,  some  in  yuuthhooil. 
unrne  in  middle  age,  while  a  few  live  to  ripe  old  age.  Well,  now,  then: 
arc  all  degrees  of  vital  tenacity  in  those  ova  Inhabiting  the  womba  at 
|iregniiDt  women,  and  the  vital  lenoclly  of  each  ftetus  depends  upon 
■  he  health  of  Ilie  parents,  tcmpcrainental  adaptation,  ond  upon  the  clr- 
cumstanees  under  which  conception  has  taken  place. 

An  excess  of  flesh  may  occasion  bairenneas.  Falty  matter  may 
not  only  so  envelop  the  ovaries  as  to  interfere  more  or  li'as  with  thuir 
functions,  but  it  may  so  separate  the  ovaries  from  the  fiiubria,  or  ex- 
tremities of  the  Fallopuin  tubes,  as  to  prevent  the  egg  from  descending 
to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  In  some  cases,  excessive  flesh  may  so 
widen  or  distend  llie  body  Id  Ibc  region  of  these  organs  as  to  render  the 
Fallopian  tubes  loo  short  to  reach  the  ovaries.  Anyone  can  easily 
picture  to  herself  how  the  distention  of  the  body  bclweeo  the  Lips  may 
remove  those  Hltle  ovarian  organs  sufficiently  far  away  from  the  m- 
treme  ends  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  as  to  completely  isolate  tbcm.  When 
this  stale  of  things  exists,  the  ova  or  eggs  as  they  ripen,  simply  drop 
Into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  doubtless  are  removed  by 
absorption,  while  the  womb,  vagina,  and  the  whole  procreative  system 
appear  to  be  in  perfect  health. 

Impolcncy  on  the  part  of  the  wife  may  cause  borrcnDcss.  This 
disease  may  exist  in  the  erectile  muscle  and  tissue  of  the  female,  as 
well  OS  in  those  of  the  male.  In  which  case  there  is  too  much  of  a 
flabbinfss  and  relaxation  of  the  procrealivo  eysleni  to  cither  lake  up 
the  spermatozoa  of  the  male,  or  to  retain  (or  Impregnation  the  ovum  of 
the  female.  In  such  cases,  frequently  there  are  no  other  symptoms 
except  inability  to  enjoy  the  sexual  act. 

Tumors  in  the  vagina,  the  rectum,  tha  bladder,  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  the  ovaries,  or  the  Fallopian  lubes,  may  be  so  located  as  to 
prevent  the  male  germ  from  effecting  a  meeting  with  the  ovum  of  the 
female.  The  presence  of  liicsie  tumors  may  always  be  delected  either 
by  external  or  internal  examination. 


]   FACTS  ADOtlT    THIS   OVARIXS. 

Inasmuch  as  the  reader  was  referred  In  "  Private  Words  to 
Women"  lo  this  chapter  for  informatiou  respecting  these  Important 
organs,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  tbem  here  than  is  quite  germane 
lo  "Hints  to  the  Childless,"  but  Ihe  matter  will  bo  found  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  especially  so  lo  those  looking  into  the  causes  of  barren- 
ness, lu  almost  all  coses  of  tumors  about  the  generative  organs,  e»- 
pecially  If  In  the  ovaries,  the  question  is  likely  lo  arise  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility ot  operation.  Many  such  operations  must  of  course  be  followed 
by  hopeless  sterilliy  ;  but  this  will  not  be  on  Item  lo  consider  If  tho 
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condition  already  existing  is  really  an  incurable  case  of  sterility.  Then 
the  woman  becomes  no  more  sterile  after  operation  than  before,  and 
the  advisability  of  it  will  depend  entirely  on  what  it  may  be  expected 
to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  actually  improving  the  state  of  health  and 
the  comfort  of  the  patient.  This  is  generally  a  very  debatable  ques- 
tion, and  often  difficult  to  decide,  as  must  have  been  already  observed 
in  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject.  Some  cases  would  surely  be 
somewhat  benefited  by  removal  of  very  diseased  ovaries  or  tubes,  and 
in  others  operation  merely  substitutes  a  new  set  of  troublesome  symp- 
toms for  the  old  ones.  The  results  of  complete  removal  of  the  ovaries 
cannot  in  any  case  be  fully  foreseen  nor  predicted  by  the  wisest  of  the 
profession,  and  this  is  so  because  they  are  so  dependent  upon  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  patient ;  but  the  probable  results  are  those  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Christopher  Martin. 

1.  The  woman  becomes  absolutely  sterile.  2.  Menstruation  ceases 
in  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  3.  The  uterus,  and 
to  a  less  extent,  the  vagina  and  vulva  undergo  a  process  of  atrophy. 
4.  The  nervous  symptoms  of  the  menopause  appear  abruptly  and 
violently — viz.,  heats  and  flushes,  perspirations,  palpitations,  giddiness, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  a  generally  unstable  condition  of  the  nervous 
system.  5.  In  a  considerable  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  diminution 
or  total  abolition  of  the  sexual  instincts.  6.  The  patient  has  a  ten- 
dency to  obesity. 

A  very  curious  case  was  reported  in  one  of  our  medical  journals 
showing,  that  aside  from  the  reproductive  function,  the  ovarian  action 
seems  to  exert  some  systematic  effect  which  a  woman  cannot  well 
afford  to  do  without.  The  Medical  News  of  April  29,  1899,  had  a 
report  by  Dr.  Gloss  of  an  operation  for  transplantation  of  the  ovary. 
A  housemaid,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  had  been  relieved  of  both  ovaries 
by  previous  operation,  and  the  artificially  induced  cessation  of  menstru- 
ation was  attended  with  such  depressing  nervous  symptoms  that  it  was 
deemed  best  to  give  her  back  an  ovary.  The  operator  fortunately 
found  another  woman  who  ought  to  be  made  sterile,  and  who  could 
spare  an  ovary.  Only  one  was  removed  from  her,  and  she  was  ren- 
dered sterile  as  to  the  other  left  in  place  by  stricturing  the  adjoining 
Fallopian  tube.  The  freshly  removed  ovary  from  woman  No.  2  was 
introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  back  of  the  womb  of  woman  No.  1, 
by  a  small  incision  through  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  and,  in  due  lime,  the 
symptoms  complained  of  disappeared  ;  menstruation  was  resumed,  and 
sexual  appetite  returned  as  well.  Were  this  not  reported  in  journals 
of  high  standing,  and  seemingly  credited  by  their  editors,  I  should  not 
relate  the  case  here,  for  it  reads  not  a  little  like  a  **  fairy  story,"  and 
yet  has  nothing  positively  incredible  about  it.  Therefore,  it  is  supposed 
that  either  the  ovary  abstracts  something  from  the  blood,  or  contributes 
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enmetliiiig  lu  it,  in  a  way  lliat  makes  al  least  one.  or  part  ot  0 
handy  thing  to  have  about  a  person  of  the  feminine  gender. 


As  to  the  need  of  the  ovaries  for  preserving  something  of  the  nor- 
mal sexual  desires,  Ibcrc  is  considerable  very  positive  teslininny  that 
Ihcy  are  not  essential.  That  operative  removal  of  the  ovaries  is  often 
followed  by  seiual  upallij  is  certainly  true,  as  proved  Ijy  numerous 
reporitid  eases  ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Liiwson  Tait,  whose  tupericnee  in  such 
operstiLns  w.ts  |>erhaps  unequalled,  gave  the  rcsulla  of  bis  observation 
in  one  of  bis  last  articles  contributed  to  the  medical  press  (see  N.  T. 
Medical  Rearrd.  April  8,  189B).  Dr.  Tait  was  a  man  of  very  positive 
opinions,  as  indicated  by  Ibis  quotation  from  his  pen  :  "  We  arc  told 
once  more,  though  the  contrary  lias  been  proved  over  and  over  ag^n, 
that  In  a  couiiiderable  majority  of  eases  there  Is  a  diminution  or  total 
abolition  of'  the  sexual  instincts.  This  is  not  true  ;  in  fact,  it  Is  abso- 
lutely untrue.  It  is  a  subject  on  which,  of  course,  the  publication  of 
facta  is  extremely  difficult,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  But  my  own 
facts  cslablish  tlie  conclusion  that  the  coses  of  abolition  are  extremely 
few,  not  more  than  Sve  per  cent. ;  but  they  get  greatly  tiklked  about  by 
loose-miuded  women  and  by  men  whose  sense  of  honor  and  proper 
reticence  in  matters  concerning  their  wives  is  strangely  defective.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Instances  ol  restitution  of  marital  relations  which 
had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  disease  and  restored  by  the  operation 
required  are  at  least  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases,  [n  a  few  instances 
the  mysterious  fact  remains  that  womeu  who  ticfore  operation  had 
little  or  no  sexual  appetite  had  it  developed  after  treatracDl  to  an  ex- 
tent which  )H.'tame  inconvenient.  I  removed  the  appendages,  twelve 
years  ago,  of  a  lady  noted  in  public  estimation  to  Ibc  highest  degree. 
She  bad  had  one  child,  and  to  her  husband  hail  never  shown  any 
■eiual  response  whatever  till  after  tbs  operation  ;  It  became  op- 
pressive to  liim  and  ha  died.  She  lived  os  a  widow  for  three  years, 
applying  to  me  from  time  to  time  for  arrest  of  this  Rymjitom.  until  it 
got  BO  '.jud  that  I  advised  removal  of  the  uterus,  and  tbia  t  carried  out 
not  only  without  benefit  ^st  rather  with  a  further  fDcreaso  of  the 
trouble.  She  greatly  objected  to  the  idea  of  a  second  marriuire.  and 
had  always  resitted  my  advice  and  the  advice  ol  her  parcntii  in  that 
direction  :  but  at  lost,  and  entirely  to  save  hor  conaeienee  from  the 
reproach  ot  wrong,  she  married  again,  and  a  tew  luonllis  a^o  the  fact 
was  announced  in  every  paper  in  Euro[)e.  It  is,  Iheretore.  perfectly 
lueless  to  say  that  In  a  few  cases  the  sexual  tastes  are  destroyed. 
•  •  •  The  whole  thing  Js  based  on  a  misconception  of  the 
fonctioti  of  the  ovaries,  which  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  eeiual 
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appetite  than  the  kidneys.  Nor  have  the  Fallopian  tubes  nor  the 
uterus,  as  it  is  maintained.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  sometimes  increased 
by  the  complete  absence  of  all  five.  The  two  most  erotic  women  I 
have  ever  come  across  were  two  sisters  in  whom  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  uterus  or  ovaries  could  be  determined,  and  in  one  of  them  I  had 
positive  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  their  complete  absence  when  I  oper- 
ated upon  her  for  tuberculous  peritonitis.  They  were  in  good  social 
position,  were  not  insane,  yet  no  kind  of  inducement,  social,  parental, 
or  restrictive,  could  prevail  upon  these  women  to  refrain  from  inducing 
every  man  with  whom  they  could  get  an  opportunity  to  have  inter- 
course with  them,  and  they  were  confirmed  Sapphists  as  well  as  the 
daughters  of  a  well-known  physician." 

Physically,  the  women  last  described  were  almost  sexual  neuters, 
and  certainly  they  were  rare  specimens  to  be  so  highly  endowed  with 
the  desire  for  use  of  parts  so  deficient.  I  had  one  somewhat  similar 
case,  only  a  little  more  a-sexual,  being  without  trace  of  a  vagina.  She 
was  anxious  to  marry,  and  one  of  my  assistants  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing by  gradual  operations  a  very  passable  vagina,  but  we  did  not  know 
where  to  borrow  other  parts  for  transplantation.  Nevertheless,  she 
was  married,  her  suitor  being  content  without  prospect  of  further 
family,  but  whether,  as  the  fiction  often  puts  it,  they  were  "forever 
after  happy,"  my  record  of  the  case  fails  to  state. 

Congenital  neuters  are  not  uncommon,  but  there  are  far  more  con- 
genital psychic,  than  congenital  physical,  neuters.  Naturally  we 
should  expect  those  devoid  of  sexual  parts  to  be  also  without  sexual 
appetite,  and  no  doubt  most  of  them  are  so  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  numerous  women  who  have  all  the  parts  and  no  normal 
desires,  and  of  these  psychic  neuters  some  are  sterile,  and  some  are 
not,  and  some,  if  marriedi  do  develop  that  in  which  they  seemed  de- 
ficient. 


IMseased  Condition  off  the  Hustmnd. 

It  seems  seldom  to  be  mistrusted  that  the  husband  is  at  fault  in  an 
unfruitful  marriage.  Besides  the  evidences  revealed  by  the  microscope, 
childless  widowers  have  been  known  to  marry  the  second  or  third  time, 
and  still  died  without  ever  having  become  fathers  ;  while  one  of  their 
wives,  and  possibly  each  of  them,  has  been  the  mother  of  children  by  a 
former  or  subsequent  husband.  I  believe  all  medical  works  use  the 
word  barrenness  only  in  speaking  of  women  who  are  incapable  of  re- 
production, but  this  same  term  may  be  properly  applied  in  reference 
to  a  husband  who  is  unable  to  impart  to  the  wife  a  healthy  germ.  The 
htisband  may  be  to  all  external  appearances  in  a  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition.   He  may  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  sexual  act  to  the  fullest 
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exieat,  and  still  be  incapable  or  bocominf;  n  father.  A  wife  is  not  in- 
frequpnlly  blamed  by  Ibo  husband  and  friends  for  not  becoming  a 
mother  when  she  is  nut  at  all  ot  fault.  AH  that  nho  requires  for 
becoming  a  parent  is  the  introduction  of  a  healthy  spermaloeoon  into 
the  vagina  wtiere  it  may  come  In  contact  with  tlie  mouth  ot  the  womb. 
There  are  a  few  congenital  neuters  among  men,  in  whom  Iho  generative 
organs  have  not  fully  developed,  and  such  men,  even  if  disposed  to 
reproduce  their  kind.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  reason 
more  of  them,  for  they  almost  always  are  devoid  of 
men,  and  so  remain  single,  as  they  ought.  A  physi- 
r  New  Tork  hospitals,  describing  four  of  them,  how- 
ever, says  they  are  retiring  and  "  lady-liko  "  In  behavior  I  Post-mortem 
examiualioii  of  one  of  them  discovered  only  rudimentary  testes  no 
larger  than  a  pea,  and  no  prosiate  gland.  Even  men  with  well  de- 
veloped testes  might  be  sterile,  if  the  prostate  gland  were  uodevdoped, 
or  seriously  diseased,  for  the  spena-cetls  in  the  testicular  fluid  are  Inert 
or  motionless,  and  no  doubt  of  no  account  until  vivified  by  contact  with 
normal  secretions  of  the  prostate  gland,  with  which  they  arc  usuiilty 
mixed  in  a  seminal  discharge.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  FQr- 
bringcr,  and  Indorsed  by  others.  Congenital  deficiency  of  testes  and 
prostate  are  rare,  but  the  diseases  which  so  interfere  with  tlielr  func- 
tions as  to  make  a  man  sterile  are  only  too  common  results  of  abuso 
and  contagion. 

The  most  common  cause  of  barrenness  on  the  part  of  the  male  Is 
debility  of  his  procrentlve  organs,  and  especially  ot  the  testicular 
glands,  causing  the  production  of  non-vital  semen.  In  Fig.  313,  A 
repreaenls  a  microscopical  view  of  living  and  healthy  spermatOEoa ; 
while  B  represents  a  similar  view  of  sickly  and  Inanimate  spermatoaioa, 
such  as  are  often  found  in  the  seminal  Quids  of  a  barren  mnn.  Mastur- 
bation in  boyhood,  or  excessive  venery  In  boyhood  or  manhood,  may  so 
weaken  the  testicular  glands  as  to  cause  this  difficulty  In  the  male. 
Humps  settling  In  the  testicles  may  produce  a  similar  result,  while 
severe  sickness  of  any  kind  may  In  some  cases  so  affect  the  testicular 
glands  as  to  vitiate  their  natural  secretions.  Mercurial  salivation  may 
so  affect  the  testicular  glands  as  to  render  the  spermatozoa  sickly,  so 
that  if  Ihey  are  caimhlu  of  impregnating  the  ova,  a  diseased  embryo  la 
produced  which  will  not  tiirry  long  in  the  uterus.  When  the  system  la 
affected  with  counlitutlonal  syphilis,  the  male  germ  may  not  be  sulH- 
ciently  healthy  to  produce  a  vigorous  embryo.  In  some  cises  the 
syphilitic  impurity  will  so  far  affect  the  sperraaloioa  as  to  render  Ihem 
incapable  of  impregnating  the  ova.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
germ  of  the  male  as  well  as  that  of  the  female,  may  be  affected  hy  dls- 
i^ose.  The  extent  of  thai  disease  may  widely  vary  in  the  spermatozoa 
of  different  men  ;  and  (I  mny  greatly  vary  in  any  one  pfrHon  at  differ- 
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Fig.  212. 


ent  times.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  is  usually  sickly,  or  locally 
affected  with  disease,  may  have  days  or  hours  of  convalescence  when 
the  spermatozoa  generated  at  this  particular  time  may  possess  all  the 
vigor  necessary  for  a  successful  impregnation,  and  the  production  of  a 
healthy  child.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  in  perfect  health  in  all  his 
parts  may  have  occasional  seasons  of  debility  in  the  procreative  system, 
at  which  times  the  spermatozoa  produced  would  either  be  incapable 
of  impregnating  a  female,  or  of  producing  a  healthy  foetus  if  impreg- 
nation did  take  place. 

Destitution  of  the  spermatic  fluids  may  render  a  man  barren. 
Occasionally  cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  male  is  fully  capable  of 
coition,  and  even  the  enjoyment  of  the  act,  when  no  seminal  fluids  are 

emitted.  In  these  rare  cases,  either  the 
testicular  glands,  and  the  prostate  and 
CJowper's  glands  are  literally  dried  up, 
or  there  is  some  obstruction  to  prevent 
their  secretions  from  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  urethra.  In  some  cases 
there  will  be  on  emission  of  fluids  from 
the  prostate  and  Cowpcr's  glands  and, 
to  the  non-professional  eye,  these  fluids 
may  have  all  the  appearance  of  natural 
semen,  when  they  do  not  possess  the 
least  particle  of  the  germinal  fluid 
animate  spermatozoa  fouDd  ia  from  the  testes.  In  these  cases,  the 
the  semhial  fluids  of  a  barren  prostate  and  Cowper's  glands  are  active, 
°**"*  while  the  testicular  glands  are  inactive, 

or  are  prevented  in  some  way  from  communicating  with  the  seminal 
vessels.  By  referring  to  the  chapter  entitled  ' *  Private  Words  for  Men," 
the  complexity  of  the  procreative  machinery  of  the  male  will  be  ob- 
served ;  and  it  will  be  seen  how  easily  those  small  tubes  called  the  vasa 
dtfereniia,  which  convey  the  secretions  of  the  testicles  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  seminal  vessels  may  be  in  some  way  obstructed.  Their 
natural  orifice  is  only  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a  bristle,  so  that  any 
affection  of  these  tubes  might  easily  shut  o(T  the  contributions  from  the 
testicular  glands,  which  contributions  possess  all  that  is  actually  vital 
in  the  semen. 

A  stricture  of  the  urethra,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  may  pre- 
vent the  seminal  fluids  from  passing  it  ut  the  lime  of  intercourse.  In 
this  case  the  semen  passes  back  into  the  bla<.Uler,  and  escapes  with  the 
urine  when  that  is  voided.  This  may  reasonably  be  expected,  even  in 
slight  cases  of  stricture,  in  which  the  person  has  but  little  trouble  in 
expelling  the  urine,  because  the  act  of  voiding  the  water  usually  takes 
place  when  the  penis  is  in  repose,  and  not  erected,  and  when  elastic 
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A,  Microscopic   view  of   healthy 
spermatozoa. 

B,  Microscopic  view  of  sickly  In 
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and  flabby,  the  urine  may  pass  quite  easily,  carrying  with  it  the  sper- 
matic fluids  which  may  have  been  emptied  into  the  bladder,  while  the 
spermatic  fluids  could  not  pass  in  a  state  of  erection  because  of  the  con- 
gested condition  of  the  organ,  and  the  consequent  contraction  of  the 
canal  of  the  urethra.  Stricture  cannot  very  well  exist  without  the  knowl- 
t»dge  of  the  person  so  affected.  If  it  does  not  so  far  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water  in  urinating,  as  to  give  some  inconvenience,  the 
stream  flowing  from  it  is  divided  as  it  leaves  the  oriflce,  or  in  some 
cases  it  may  present  a  spiral  motion  as  it  flows  out.  As  tlie  symptoms 
attending  stricture,  as  well  as  other  remarks  upon  this  disease  are  pre- 
sented in  a  previous  chapter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  diffi- 
cult v  here. 

Chronic  gonorrhoea  or  gleet  may  render  a  man  barren  ;  for  if  the 
spermatozoa  are  produced  in  perfect  health  in  the  testicles,  their  vitality 
will  be  affected  or  destroyed,  as  they  pass  through  the  urethra,  by  the 
acrimonious  secretions  of  that  canal. 

Like  leucorrhoea  in  the  female,  gleet  or  gonorrhoea  is  destructive 
of  the  spermatozoa.    No  one  affected  with  this  disease  need  be  uncon 
scious  of  its  i^resencc.    There  is,  either  at  intervals  or  constantly,  a 
passing  out  of  diseased  mucus  ;  or,  if  it  does  not  run  or  drizzle  away, 
it  may  be  pressed  out  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

Catarrh  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  urethra,  may  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  seminal  fluids  and  thereby  render  the  male  barren.  In  fact,  any 
unwholesome  secretions  of  the  urethra  or  bladder,  or  any  ulcerous 
matter  habitually  descending  the  canal  of  the-urcthra,  may  be  sufficient 
to  kill  the  seminal  animalcule  so  as  to  render  the  hussband  incapable  of 
effecting  conception.  As  in  gonorrhoea  or  gleet,  these  difficulties  are 
attended  with  discharges  from  the  urethra,  so  that  no  one  can  be  un- 
conscious of  their  existence. 

The  reader  has,  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  the  most  common 
causes  of  barrenness  in  the  male.  Those  dillicullies  proceeding  from 
malformations  of  the  penis  have  already  been  referred  to  in  the  essay 
on  Local  luadaptation. 

Excessive  Amatlveness. 

This,  on  the  part  of  either  husband  or  wife,  may  be  the  cause  of 
barrenness.  If  on  the  part  of  the  former,  he  may  be  so  excessive  in 
intercourse  as  to  hardly  allow  the  spermatozoa  to  become  sufficiently 
developed  for  impregnation  ;  or  he  may  be  so  violent  in  coition  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  womb  should  l)e  under  the  influence  of  its 
absorbing  movements,  it  shrinks  away  and  recoils  from  contact  with 
the  male  organ.  In  the  latter  case,  the  wife  may  or  may  not  enjoy  the 
act  of  coition  ;  but  if  she  does,  the  womb  at  the  climax  involuniarilv 
bi» rinks  fiom  the  violent  contusion  which  it  is  receiving. 
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When  ezcessire  ezcilabilitj  exists  Id  the  wife,  lh6  ova  are  some- 
tlmM  actually  ruptured  hy  the  Tiolent  cootractioDs  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  or  paralyzed  by  the  exceae  of  nervous  force  or  electricity  present. 
The  womb  may  also,  uuder  such  excitability,  be  set  iato  violent  con- 
tortioDB  and  conlractiotis  sufficient  uot  only  to  expel  the  ova  outright, 
but  to  prevent  the  spennatozoa  of  Ibe  male  from  entering.  In  some 
Fla.  aj. 


lutl  C  and  D  annlber  married 


A  anJ  B  are  supposed  to  represent  one  nianied  pair. 

eouplB.    Tbe  first  two  have  light  balr  and  eyes,  auil  the  sceond  havu  black 
hair  and  ejes. 

cases  of  this  kind  there  is  do  doubt  that  the  ova  arc  absolutely  ejected 
from  the  womb  with  as  much  force  as  the  spermatic  fluids  are  ejected 
from  the  urethra,  whereas  the  ova  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus.  However  forcibly  the  ova  mny  be  taken  from  the  ovtirEan 
gluods  end  curncd  diiwn  through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  iliry  should  not 
pass  beyond  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  foe  conception  never  lakes  place 
in  the  vagina.    In  some  cases  where  the  procrcaiive  organs  are  exceo- 
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siTcl;  sluggish  Id  iheir  action,  pregnaocj  bas  taken  place  Id  one  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  much  to  the  distress  o(  the  patient ;  but  no  one  who  is 
at  all  informed  Id  regard  to  the  organs  of  the  female,  need  be  assured 
that  an  ovum  precipitated  Into  the  vagina  could  not  become   tmpreg- 


.:  e 


Fie.  !14. 


e  hazel  C]r»  and 
•lark  hrown  bslr,  and  the  aecood  lUhl  hair  and  eyen. 

iiiiicU  nnil  developed  there.    Excessive  amative  excitability  U,  tliere- 
fiirr,  more  h]iI  to  cause  barrenness  tlinn  is  sexual  apathy. 

Temperamental  Inadaptatlon. 

In  my  classiflcatiim  of  ilie  eniises  of  liHrrennDB,s,  temperamental  In- 
adaptatioD  came  last.  If  I  -were  treiitiiis  upon  l)I-);uccpss  In  raising  a 
family  of  children  from  conccplioo  lo  adult  age,  this  cause  would  have 
been  assigned  the  first  place.    What  Is  temperamental  [oadaptatlon  T 
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The  subject  of  this  essay  is  a  most  important  one,  and  should  com- 
mand the  attention  of  every  individual,  whether  married  or  contem- 
plating marriage.  As  the  temperaments  will  be  thoroughly  treated  of 
in  Part  IV.,  I  will  not  in  this  place  enter  into  a  physiological  or  noso- 
logical explanation  of  them.  In  this  chapter  it  is  simply  my  aim  to 
awaken  inquiry  on  the  part  of  childless  readers.  May  not  your  un- 
fruitfulness  arise  from  temperamental  inadaptation  ?  If  you  cannot 
decide  the  question  by  the  general  hints  herein  presented,  then  turn  to 
Part  lY.,  and  make  yourselves  more  familiar  with  the  temperaments, 
and  then,  if  you  are  still  in  doubt,  present  yourselves  to  the  author  in 
person  or  by  letter. 


How  to  Ptomote  Childbearins:. 

In  all  cases  of  barrenness,  the  husband  and  wife  should  first  make 
themselves  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  procreative  organs  and 
the  various  kinds  of  local  inadaptation  represented  in  the  illustrations, 
Figs.  207  and  208,  to  determine  if  local  inadaptation  may  not  be  the 
probable  cause.  If  examination  and  observation  lead  to  this  supposi- 
tion proceed  at  once  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  such  hints  as  I  shall 
immediately  present.  First,  let  it  be  remembered  that  usually  the 
most  susceptible  period  for  a  woman  to  become  pregnant  is  immediately 
after  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  flow.  This  susceptibility  continues 
for  about  ten  days,  when,  in  women  not  easily  impregnated,  it  com- 
pletely subsides.  During  this  period  of  susceptibility,  intercourse  may 
take  place  two  or  three  times  with  such  aids  to  conception,  as  follows  : 

If  the  inadaptation  be  such  as  is  represented  by  either  A  or  B  in 
Fig.  207  make  a  circular  cushion  as  large  as  the  hand,  stuffing  it  with 
hair  or  cotton.  Then  make  an  orifice  through  its  centre  large  enough 
for  the  male  organ  to  pass  through.  The  thickness  of  the  cushion 
should  be  just  sufficient  to  bring  the  end  of  the  penis,  in  intercourse, 
in  juxtaposition,  or  face  to  face  with  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  Use 
this  cushion  whenever  connection  takes  place  for  at  least  one  year, 
unless  the  object  is  sooner  attained,  for  a  woman  who  does  not  readily 
conceive  may  not  have  more  than  one  or  two  susceptible  periods 
throughout  the  whole  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

If  the  inadaptation  be  such  as  illustrated  in  C  and  D,  Fig.  207, 
in  some  cases  a  bandage  fastened  tightly  around  the  body  of  the  female, 
over  the  region  of  the  abdomen,  during  connection,  will  press  the 
womb  downward  sufficiently  to  bring  the  mouth  of  that  organ  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  the  male.  The  posterior  of  the  female  body  should 
also  be  elevated  by  a  pillow  for  obvious  reasons.  Observance  of  these 
directions  failing  after  six  or  eight  months'  trial,  the  wife  may,  in  addi- 
tion theretO;  draw  in  her  breath  as  fully  as  possible  and  with  it  press 
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downward  at  the  moment  the  male  fluids  are  being  received.  This 
altcrnkliTL-  should  only  be  rcsorti'd  lo  attKt  failure  of  llie  flrsl,  because 
lliie  ilowDwurd  pressure  of  the  breath  iu  some  women  linving  a  relaxnl 
uienis.  previ-ols  the  svminHl  fluids  from  entering  tbi'  moulh  nf  the 
womb,  bill  lliere  are  cusca  to  which  Ihia  kind  oC  effort  fnvors  concep- 
tion. If  all  these  plans  prove  frtiltleis  after  one  year's  trial  tlien  resort 
Hhimld  be  lind  to  the  "French  Pessarjr "  (see  page  609).  Ttiis  iDHtrumeat 
sboulil  also  be  u»«d  in  cEiscs  of  raHlformution.  siicb  as  those  rcpre«enled 
by  E.  P  and  H,  while  In  such  a  dilllcullj  as  that  Dluslraled  by  O.  Ihu 
USL'  of  tbcimpregnatlngsyringe  will  prove  most  available  (BeL>page]227). 
If  the  inadaptalion  be  such  as  illusirated  by  1,  in  Fig.  208,  ilic 
bladder  stiould  not  be  voided  for  several  hatin  Iiefore,  nor  until  at  ieasl 
thirty  minutes  after  connection.  It  cocneciion  be  painful  with  the 
bladder  tliU8  distended,  malie  a  pad  of  hair  or  cotton  as  large  and  thick 
as  Ihc  band,  and  another  one  of  the  size  and  shape  of  half  an  orange. 
Attach  the  flat  surface  of  llie  latter  to  one  of  the  flat  surfaces  of  the 
large  cushion  right  in  the  centre.  Then  void  the  urine  before  Inler- 
course,  and  place  the  conical  surface  of  this  cushion  over  the  region  uf 
the  blad<ler,  or,  in  other  words,  a,  little  above  the  boue  at  the  top  of 
the  entrance  to  the  vagina.  Fasten  It  lo  this  place  by  straps  or  airings 
passing  round  the  body.  This  will  produce  a  pressure  against  the 
bladder,  and  the  bladder  wlH  press  against  the  upper  pari  of  the  wotub 
and  cause  the  same  to  assume  a  mure  favorable  position.  To  facilitate 
this  object  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  weight  of  (he  male  bo<Iy  should 
rest  upon  that  of  the  female  at  the  moment  of  the  eenilual  discharge. 
If  Ibis  plan  fails,  in  addition  lo  the  application  of  Ihe  pad  over  the 
region  of  the  bladder,  lake  the  i)recaut!on  before  coition  to  place  a 
piece  of  moist  velvet  sponge  under  the  ueck  of  the  womb  so  as  lo  bring 
It  forward,  but  press  the  sponge  sufllciently  back  to  pn^vcnt  it  getling 
out  of  place.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  cushion 
directed  for  A  and  B  if  llit  mule  organ  passes  beyond  the  moulh  of  the 

If  the  inaduptaliou  Is  such  as  is  represented  lo  cither  J  or  E,  con- 
ception would  be  more  liable  lo  take  place  when  a  desiro  is  felt  for  11 
movement  of  the  bowels,  as  the  pressure  of  the  fsces  in  the  rectum 
tends  to  press  the  upper  part  of  the  womb  Into  its  proper  position,  and 
tharcby  brings  the  mouth  of  tke  womb  away  from  the  front  wall  of  thii 
vagina.  If  this  rule  be  observed,  the  fiecea  should  sllll  further  b«  re- 
tained for  upward  of  forty  minutes  after  eonnwlion,  as  Immcdinlc  strain- 
ing might  expel  the  mik'  germ  from  Ihe  feeble  uterus  :  arid  ll  Is  proper 
lo  add,  that  violent  slruliiiug  at  slool  within  twelve  hours  after  might 
defeat  conception.  It  Ibe  distention  uf  Ihc  reclum  by  ihe  plan  pre- 
tcribed  does  nut  aufflcieutly  liberate  Itxi  mouth  of  the  womb  from  ihi^ 
front  ubIIu  uf  the  vnginu,  irnwrt  a  plvce  of  moist  velvet  sponge  betwevu 
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the  neck  of  the  womb  and  walls  of  the  vagina,  taking  care  to  press  the 
sponge  far  enough  above  the  mouth  of  the  womb  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  out  of  place.  If  conception  fails  after  observing  the  foregoing 
suggestions  for  four  or  five  months,  it  would  be  advisable,  in  addition 
to  adhering  to  the  same  rules,  for  the  female  to  make  a  practice  of  re- 
clining on  her  face  more  or  less  every  night,  and  for  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  before  connection,  and  even  during  connection,  if  necessary, 
as  this  position  still  further  aids  in  restoring  the  womb  to  its  right 
place  when  the  upper  and  heavier  part  rests  against  the  back  walls  of 
the  vagina.  In  this  kind  of  displacement  it  may  be  necessary  also  to 
observe  the  directions  given  for  A  and  B,  if  the  male  organ  be  long  or 
the  womb  low  down  in  the  vaginal  cavity. 

If  inadaptation  proceeds  from  phimosis,  as  shown  in  L,  the  male 
should  be  circumcised  if  the  foreskin  be  very  redundant ;  or,  if  con- 
stricted only,  the  part  can  be  expanded,  and  the  phimosis  cured,  by 
using  an  instrument  which  I  devised  for  that  purpose  (see  advertise- 
ment on  page  1237).  The  use  of  this  instrument  will  usually  prove 
effective  even  when  the  prepuce  is  too  long,  for  then  it  can  pass  back 
over  the  glans-pcnis. 

When  the  neck  of  the  womb  doubles  upon  itself  as  (rather  imper- 
fectly) represented  by  31,  medical  treatment  should  be  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  its  natural  shape.  The  skilful  physician  can 
usually  remedy  the  trouble,  but  if  he  fails,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
impregnating  syringe  recommendeil  for  G. 

N  presents  a  condition  of  the  vagina  that  might  render  childbirth 
unsafe,  if  conception  were  possible.  Consequently,  the  opinion  of  a 
physician  should  be  sought  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  means 
that  would  favor  conception.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  use  of  the 
impregnating  syringe  recommended  for  G,  causes  pregnancy  to  take 
place;  but  might  it  not  be  hazardous  to  the  wife  to  encounter  the 
possible  perils  of  parturition  ?  If  the  congenital  or  acquired  malfor- 
mation of  the  vagina  can  be  removed  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  then  con- 
ception might  take  place  naturally ;  but,  again,  if  the  surgical  opera- 
tion should  materially  lessen  the  elasticity  of  the  vagina,  it  might  not 
be  possible  for  the  living  child  to  pass  the  inelastic  cavity.  While 
some  of  these  cases  may  be  helped  out  of  barrenness  without  unusual 
hazard,  it  would  be  well  for  persons  who  are  unfruitful  through  this 
cause  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  some  experienced  medical  man. 

When  inadaptalions  like  those  illustrated  by  O  and  P  in  Fig.  208 
exist  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  French  Pessary 
spoken  of  on  page  609.  Sometimes,  however,  in  cases  like  P,  barrenness 
may  be  overcome  by  arranging  the  cushion  as  directed  for  A  and  B,  of 
just  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  end  of  the  male  organ  from 
pressing  or  even  touching  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.    This  precaution 
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it  leMt  prevent  the  mouth  of  tlie  womb  from  hecorolng  blockikded. 
Wben  olLiT  mtniis  full,  an  uptrnlioQ  iiiujr  uximlly  he  euCtly  perrormed 
for  Ihc  leBlomtiuQ  (if  tliu  mouLh  of  the  mule  urethra  lo  Itsiialuml  place. 

IM^OHTA^CB   OF   OVGnCOHING    LOCAI.  INADAPTATION. 

Before  lenving  this  Hubjecl  of  local  iuadaplalioD,  I  wish  lo  ftdd  Ibat 
uUbou):li  li  has  Vtti  gtniTiilly  overlooked  or  neglected  by  llie  so-CBllcri 
uuthorities  auil  Icxt-lwiiks,  1  am  nol  uIodc  in  regaiding  It  as  exceedingly 


Fig.  aiS.-A.  AliuoriiiiillmplantallODO(tb8Tagto«prodnotnKliitrB-VB«ln»lelonjni- 
lloo  or  lilt .  rrvli.  11.  >uriu«l  mulnal  liiiplmiUlJoii.  Tliis  flsuro  la  given  at 
llluEiLralIre  of  Iboaecbanlim  of  tbelealoD  under  conaldenl Ion  br  compBrlson 
of  thB  Iwo  eoadltloiu,  FIb.  fiia.— SLihvIiij  Ilie  lino  ot  «ep*ru(Ioii  above  the 
■trtppcd  cervical  niiiooiu  mombrano.  aod  tbe  position  of  the  ([Itct  lulunit 
before  tbc  illdlnit  li  pcrFectcil.  PlE.llT.-^SboHlnK  tbo  adjiutmeiit  of  tbe  (laps, 
and  tiiB  sppitaranCB  of  the  nsek  Bfter  Tii«lao-cBrvipla»ty. 

iraporlaut  aod  northy  of  all  Ilie  cotiRtderutbn  I  have  given  It,  while  on 
Ibe  other  liaod,  the  lock  of  attenlion  by  other  writera  and  spcciallstB  ia 
oD«  of  the  most  glaring  and  remarkublu  dcflcicnclea  of  niedical  tltcrO' 
ture.  What  I  have  presented  fn  Iho  foregoing  pagea  staa  certaloly 
original  iiilh  myself  and  was  discovered  a»  tar  bock  aa  1865  or  earlier, 
but  ivBs  llrst  given  to  the  public  lu  this  work  la  1860.  If  naj  previous 
writer  can  be  quoti.'d  as  being  iu  ndvaoce  or  mc,  it  has  not  been  my 
;;ood  furtuno  to  hapiwn  upuu  hi*  work.  Ten  years  sulisoquent  to  the 
iippearauco  of  this  tuattcr  In  this  Totumc,  Professor  Montrose  A. 
Pnllcn,    A.Jl.,  M.D.,    Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  University  of 
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the  City  of  New  York,  since  deceased,  delivered  a  lecture  which  was 
reported  in  the  Medical  Record,  August  80,  1879,  on  a  special  opera- 
tion which  he  had  found  useful  in  remodelling  the  relation  of  the  womb 
and  vagina  where  Nature  had  failed  to  make  up  a  woman  just  right. 
He  spoke  of  many  faults  of  those  organs  originating  from  lack  of  nor- 
mal development,  but  the  special  deformity  which  he  had  operated  to 
correct,  was  that  of  an  over-long  cervix  ;  and  this  he  did  by  making  a 
new  place  of  attachment  for  the  vagina,  lower  down  upon  the  womb. 
He  then  reported  five  successive  cases,  and  explained  why  the  method 
was  far  preferable  to  that  of  cutting  oflf  the  seeming  surplus  of  cervix 
as  others  had  done  up  to  that  time.  Dr.  Fallen's  illustrations  show 
where  he  found  the  vagina  attached  (A)  and  where  he  left  it  (B),  and 
how  it  was  done  by  aid  of  many  stitches  (see  Fig.  216).  Its  position, 
at  last,  is  shown  in  Fig.  217.  He  said  '*  The  patient  presented  herself 
simply  because  of  sterility.  She  had  no  aches  or  pains  save  during 
marital  congress.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Her  sterility  was  certainly  mechanical. 
This  operation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  implantation 
of  the  seminal  fluid  in  the  proper  place.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Then,"  added 
Dr.  Fallen,  **  the  correction  of  defeciite  physical  relationships,  and  oter- 
coming  of  sterility  is  worthy  the  prof oundest  study.*  This  remark  from 
high  authority  sustains  all  I  have  said  ui>on  the  subject. 

While  not  denying  the  utility  of  various  operations  for  recon- 
structing faulty  parts,  it  has  been  my  aim,  as  this  essay  from  begin- 
ning to  end  shows,  to  devise  other  means  of  accomplishing  the  object, 
for  if  conception  can  once  occur,  and  child-bearing  result,  there  may 
follow  a  sufficient  re-development  or  re-adjustment,  and  subsequent 
pregnancies  will  occur  without  resort  to  special  methods.  While  indi- 
ting this  paragraph  I  recollect  a  very  peculiar  case  of  elongation  of  the 
cervix  or  neck  of  the  womb  once  coming  under  my  treatment,  and  the 
extraordinary  feature  of  it  was  its  smallness  and  its  corkscrew  shape. 
It  was  as  spiral  as  the  caudal  extremity  of  a  young  pig  is  sometimes 
observed  to  be.  Furthermore,  its  extremity  tapered  to  a  point.  Such 
a  case  naturally  suggested  the  necessity  for  surgery,  but  even  to  my 
own  happy  surprise  I  brought  it  to  a  normal  shape  and  length  by  local 
and  constitutional  medication  without  recourse  to  surgery.  This  story 
may  appear  as  incredible  as  the  one  about  the  transplantation  of  the 
ovary,  but  it  is  tnie,  nevertheless,  and  serves  to  show  that  medicine  can 
often  accomplish  what  one  would  suppose  could  only  be  remedied  by 
the  instruments  and  deft  fingers  of  a  surgeon,  or  some  of  the  devices  I 
have  suggested.  Many  years  ago,  as  I  remember  it  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  in  1869,  I  received  thankful 
acknowledgment  from  an  English  physician  because  he  had  through  the 
suggestions  of  this  chapter  been  able  to  solve  the  hitherto  puzzling 
problem  of  sterility  covering  a  perioil  of  seven  years  in  his  own  domestic 
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life,  antl  Diis  U  but  ODC  inetBDCC  of  liuodreda  of  "Plain  IIoniB  Talk" 
roadors  wlin  have  beta  thus  aided  to  overcome  barreaiiFSS  without 
Burgioal  opyrHlion  ;  but  if  surgery,  dlber  for  the  busbiind  or  wife,  be 
reully  ceressnry,  it  ooly  rpmains  for  him  or  her  to  eay  wliclher  Ihe  end 
Juslillcs  the  means. 

In  iiH  issue  of  January  21,  1888.  the  New  York  Mtdkal  Reeerd  prc- 
ecnled  some  valuable  hints  for  overcoming  Htcrillty  In  cnaes  of  note- and 
retro- version  of  the  womb,  which  were  credited  to  Profrasor  Piijot,  a 
noted  French  physician  ;  but  Ihey  were  so  like  llie  ailvipc  long  ago 
offered  In  this  book  as  I0  make  me  wonder  if  Professor  Pujot  hwl 
not  been  an  attentive  reader  of  it.  The  hints  prcsentcii  by  Dr. 
Pajot  were  in  words,  and  «ven  sentences,  so  much  like  what  I  bad 
printed  in  this  volume  in  1800,  that  It  certainly  looked  us  if  he 
had  derived  hh  Information  from  the  pagea  nt  tme  of  Ibc  early 
editions.  Many  thousands  of  copies  bad  been  sold  in  both  the  English 
and  Oernian  languages,  and  he  might  easily  Iiave  hud  access  to  this 
very  matter  us  it  origlnnlty  appcareii  in  "  Plain  Homo  Tulk  and  Medi- 
cal Common  Sense,"  or  in  the  German  iranalalion  entitled  ■'Ofleoe 
Vullfspracbe."  However,  it  [bey  were  thought  out  by  himself,  it  is  one 
mure  evidence  that  this  long-neglected  subject  is  coming  to  receive  the 
attention  it  dcserTCS,  and  some  day  the  medical  text'books  and  coUeges 
will  present  wliat  my  readers  have  known  for  over  thirty  yean,  auii, 
furthermore,  have  used  for  their  practical  advMilBge,  while  the  mnjorliy 
of  the  profession  are  still  ignorant  of  it. 


Besides  Iho  various  suggestions  I  have  heretofore  given  in  cases  of 
physical  iu adaptation,  and  operations  possible  for  mending  matten. 
there  are  other  resources  which  are  well  worthy  of  mention  here,  and 
they  can  tie  utilized  when  barrcnneas  is  duo  to  uterine  -inactivity  or 
vagina]  spasm,  or  to  eontraclured  neck  of  the  womb,  or,  indeed,  for 
several  of  the  diiOcuUles  iDdlcated  by  Ihe  illustrations  of  Local  Inadap- 
tatioD,  Pigs.  S13  and  214.  In  many  rases  the  seminal  fluid,  after  being 
deposited  ap;iroprUte1y  where  it  shoiilii  be.  Is  loo  quickly  exuded  by 
contractive  muscular  action  of  the  vagina  :  but  it  stands  to  reason  that 
If  the  impregnatltig  fluid  could  be  held  for  many  hours  closeup  against 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  the  chances  of  conception  must  bo  greatly 
Increased,  ll  is  possible  to  effect  this  by  using  a  rubber  cup  or  cap 
pessary,  a  ring  with  a  diaphragm,  all  of  rubtwr.  usually  sold  by  tlie 
druggistsunder  Ihe  naraoof"  French  Pessary,"  although  It  was.  in  fact, 
an  American  Invention,  which  was  dcvisal  by  myself  anil  an  usodale 
physician  in  my  office  as  long  ago  as  IB-W,  and  first  made  fur  my  lue  in 
practice.  It  Is  not  large  and  hard  enough  to  exert  lb«  bnnnful  prca- 
(ure  to  which  I  objected  in    speukiug  of  vugiiiol  woinb-gupportiog 
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pessaries.  Besides  which,  like  rubber  shoes,  it  is  used  only  occasion- 
a]]y,  not  constaDtlj.  It  should  be  introduced  immediately  after  the 
fluid  has  been  deposited  in  the  vagina,  in  a  way  to  catch  up  and  carry 
it  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  where  it  may  be  left  in  place  for  even 
twenty-four  hours.  Its  introduction  and  removal  can  be  easily  learned 
by  any  woman,  and  the  circulars  that  go  with  the  pessaries  are  gen- 
erally explicit  enough.  They  may  also  be  serviceable  for  application 
of  medicaments  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb  if  retained  in  place  for  a 
short  time  only.  In  using  this  article  for  barrenness  I  would  suggest 
that  no  medicated  ointment  or  carbolated  vaseline  be  used  upon  it.  It 
may  be  simply  immersed  in  tepid  water  before  its  introduction.  If  a 
year's  trial  of  this  promoter  of  conception  fails  to  cause  it,  then  there 
is  one  more  possible  resource  in  the  impregnating  syringe  whereby  the 
seminal  fluid  may  be  injected  into  the  womb  itself,  and  this  idea  may 
be  fairly  credited  to  some  French  physician.  It  is  the  last  resort  in 
mechanical  means,  and  if  it  fails  after  a  few  trials  one  may  conclude 
that  there  is  some  uterine,  ovarian,  or  Fallopian  tube  obstacle  to  con- 
ception, or  that  the  married  pair  are  not  temperamentally  matched  for 
parenthood.  I  and  my  two  sons  have  advised  the  use  of  both  the  so- 
called  French  Pessary  and  the  impregnating  syringe  in  quite  a  number 
of  cases  with  great  success. 


WHEN   DISEASE   18  THE   CAUSE   OF   STERILITY. 

It  is  always  best  to  consult  a  physician  who  has  given  attention  to 
this  branch  of  physiology  and  medicine.  When  possible,  medical 
counsel  should  be  sought  by  personal  application  ;  when  impossible  or 
inconvenient,  correspondence  will  be  necessar}'.  In  the  latter  case, 
answers  to  the  questions  on  page  761  will  usually  enable  the  author  to 
determine  as  to  which  of  the  parties  is  barren,  and  the  cause  of  the 
barrenness.  In  some  obscure  cases  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  seminal 
fluids  under  the  microscope  before  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  can  be  deter- 
mined. This  may  be  done  by  personal  application  of  the  husband,  or  by 
correspondence.  The  annexed  cut,  Fig.  218,  represents  the  instrument 
with  which  the  author  conducts  such  investigation,  and,  it  may  be  add- 
ed here,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  it  was  the  college  prize  which 
Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  Jr.,  won  when  he  graduated  from  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1876.  It  is  a  powerful  one,  and  so 
magnifies  objects  that  the  spermatozoa  of  the  male  when  placed  under  its 
lenses  look  al)out  as  large  as  those  larvae  in  rain-water  from  which  the 
mosquitoes  finally  emerge.  A  particle  of  healthy  human  semen  no  larger 
than  a  pin's  head  presents  under  the  lens  of  this  microscope  hundreds 
of  wriggling  frolicking  spermatozoa.  By  a  simple  process  of  drying  a 
portion  of  the  spermatic  fluids,  anc}  sqbsequeptly  overcoming  its  capac- 
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Ity,  a  practised  eye  can  diatioguiBh  wllli  conHidernhlp  ncrurscy  vllnl 
from  non-vital  Bcmcn,  which  fact  enables  those  at  a  dislnnre  to  consult 
the  author  upon  this  [xiint  in  nil  riiacB  whtrein  burrenoeBs  U  suspected  to 
arise  Trom  incompelcDcy  on  ilic  part  of  the  husband. 

At  this  point  I  will  add  that  ihough  a  monograpli  eotilled 
"  Borning  Better  Babies,"  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  Jr..  was  written  mainly 
In  interest  Ihose  who  complttin  of  being  loo  fertile,  nnd  who  seek  after 
what  have  been  called  means  for  "BrtiSclal  sterility,"  It  contains  a 
chapter  on  stcrilily  of  the  involuntary  kind,  whicli  may  be  of  usa  to 
those  who  are  especially  Interested  in  tills  subject.    (See  page  I34B.) 

Ohstinate  barrenness  In  males  Is  sometimes  diflicutt  to  cure,  and  In 
some  instances  baffles  the  skill  of  the  physleinn.  Strange  ns  it  raay 
appear,  the  artlGcial  injection  of  healthy  j,,^   j,g^ 

male  semen  into  the  vagina  has  been 
rcsortirf  to  by  resolute  and  determined, 
but  virtuous  wives,  In  Ihclr  childless 
despair.  1  have  already  mentioned  the 
means  by  which  the  artificl.il  Injection  of 
healthy  male  spermalic  fluids  may  be 
made  so  as  to  Induce  impregnation.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  an  incom- 
petent husband  may  be  fully  rcstorfd  to 
all  his  powers  liy  medicines  or  electrieiiy. 
or  both.  No  married  pair  should  despair 
of  having  children,  until  skilful  medic:i- 
tlon  has  been  tried  ;  and  proper  cicctncul 
applications  will  often  cure  when  tin? 
former  fiJIs.  Too  much  care  to  protect 
the  emhrjo  cannot  bo  taken  by  a  wife 
who,   after  years  of  fruitless  marriage,  '""  '''"'■'  "ickixioi'". 

arising  from  disease,  liccomes  tnceink.  Such  a  person  Is  much  more 
liable  to  miscarry,  and  miscturlsgcs  arc  apt  to  render  a  prcdisposiilon 
lo  barrenness  more  confirmed.  I  have  had  women  under  niy  care  who. 
after  having  by  patient  perseverance  in  my  treatment,  attained  the  con- 
dition BO  long  sought  for,  fall  to  reach  tho  full  reallzatioD  of  their 
hopes,  by  falls,  frights,  excessive  fatigues,  or  some  cause  of  like  nnttire, 
and  I  have  found  it  quite  impossible,  in  some  cases,  to  restore  Ihc  tone 
of  the  productive  organs  so  that  pregnancy  would  again  take  place. 

When  cxeesaivn  amntivcnnu  is  tho  cause  of  unfniltfulness,  some 
rules  requiring  self-denial  and  self-control  must  be  ot>«crved,  or  nlTsprlng 
cannot  be  obtained.  If  the  fault  exists  lu  the  liUBband,  he  must  bo 
less  excessive  In  sexual  indidgence  so  as  to  allow  tlmo  for  the  spermH' 
toxoa  to  attain  vital  devclopmiuit.  )(  he  Ix:  violent  In  coition,  then  )io 
ttlWl4  use  the  pads  rccommeDdccl  to[  A  aiitj  B,  so  that  lie  may  no( 
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quite  touch  the  mouth  of  the  womb.    In  some  cases  of  this  kind  the 
ejaculatory  forces  are  so  grea^  that  the  fluids  will  reach  the  uterus  if 
the  glans-penis  does  not  come  within  one  or  two  inches  of  it.    If  the 
wife  be  too  impulsive,  as  described  in  a  previous  essay  on  "  Excessive 
Amativeness,"  she  should  abstain  from  intercourse  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  before  and  during  menstruation,  to  allow  the  ova  to  become  fully 
developed  ;  at  the  cessation  of  the  menses  the  husband  should  induce 
suflDcient  excitement  in  himself  to  yield  the  spermatic  fluids  as  soon  as 
the  vagina  is  entered,  so  as  not  to  arouse  too  greatly  the  amative  ex- 
citement of  the  wife.    As  before  remarked,  her  participation  in  the 
pleasure  is  not  necessary  for  impregnation,  and  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it 
defeats  it.    Then,  for  a  week  at  least,  all  excitability  or  indulgence  on 
her  part  should  be  avoided  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  embryo  to  set. 
The  wife  may  be  materially  aided  in  preserving  self-control  previous 
to,  during,  and  for  a  reasonable  time  after,  impregnation,  by  avoiding 
all  stimulating  food  and  drink,  such  as  highly  seasoned  meats,  eggs, 
fish,  oysters,  clams,  celery,  parsnips,  water-cresses,  pepper-grass,  con- 
diments, wines,  liquors,  cordials,  strong  coflfee,  chocolate,  etc.     The 
plainer  the  diet  the  better.     Injections  of  warm  water  into  the  vagina 
daily  will  produce  a  cooling  reaction  and  lessen  excitability.     When 
pregnancy  is  found  to  exist,  then  moderation  in  sexual  intercourse  is 
necessary  to  prevent  miscarriage.     No  married  couple  whose  cases 
come  under  this  classification,  should  become  discouraged  before  giving 
the  foregoing  suggestions  at  least  one  year  s  trial.     If  they  fail,  medi- 
cines adapted  to  their  cases  will  in  most  instances  accomplish  a  triumph. 

WHEN    UNFRUITFULNE88 
IB    CAUSED    BT    TEMPERAMENTAL    INADAPTATION, 

Or,  when  children  are  born  that  die  in  infancy,  my  advice  as  a 
physiologist  and  humanitarian  is  to  go  to  a  State  where  divorces  are 
easily  obtained,  dissolve  your  unnatural  connection  and  form  new 
alliances,  unless  your  congenial  companionship  can  compensate  you  for 
your  unfruitfulness.  Nearly  all  such  marriages  are,  in  nature,  more 
incestuous  than  the  union  of  brother  and  sister  in  matrimony,  for  if 
they  are  not  closely  related  by  blood  they  arc  so  by  temperament.  It 
is  usually  easier  to  give  such  advice  as  above  than  to  practise  it,  for 
many  such  unfortunate  people  are  so  pleasantly  united  in  taste  and 
social  companionship  that  the  thought  of  separation  cannot  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  Then  there  are  many  more  so  situated  in  prop- 
erty and  family  matters,  or  so  awed  by  village  opinion,  or  swayed  by 
some  other  consideration  i)ertainiug  in  some  way  to  money,  position, 
influence,  or  the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  that  such  a  step  seems  to 
them  impracticable.  From  ^11  these  sources  will  come  up  the  inquiry  : 
*'  l9  ^bere  PQ  other  help  (o|-  ws  ?  '*    To  which  I  mMPt  reply^-h^rdly  any. 
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thing  that  is  legitimate.  You  may  derive  some  advantage  from  sug- 
gestions given  in  what  I  have  to  say  on  '*  Physical  Adaptation/'  begin 
ning  on  page  1063  but  either  temporary  or  permanent  reassortment  is, 
in  most  cases,  the  only  expedient  that  can  be  successfully  resorted  to, 
excepting  artificial  impregnation,  and  then  the  male  germs  must  be  ob- 
tained outside  the  childless  family.  Many,  in  their  determination  to 
have  at  least  one  child,  have  adopted  the  first,  and  a  few  the  last  of 
these  alternatives.  Some  have  severed  altogether  old  ties  and  formed 
new  ones.  Those  who  have  a  baby  every  year  or  two  will  think  these 
facts  strange  ;  but,  acconling  to  Paul  Gide,  'Mhe  desire  for  offspring 
has  been,  in  all  antiquity,  the  prime  motive  of  marriage — the  first  senti- 
ment that  impressed  upon  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  a  moral  character 
and  a  regular  form  of  marriage.**  In  ancient  times  fidelity  to  a  barren 
wife  was  considered  a  crime  against  the  gods,  and  still  later,  in  civilized 
Europe,  the  husband  of  a  barren  woman  was  compelled  to  renounce 
her.  In  some  parts  of  India  "  if  the  wife  is  sterile,  the  husband  for- 
sakes her  and  takes  another  ;  if  the  husband  be  sterile  he  cedes  tempo- 
rarily to  his  brother  or  one  of  his  male  relatives  his  rights  to  hia  wife. 
This  t>eing  done  to  render  the  marria!;e  fruitful,  it  is  believed  to  be 
stripped  of  all  impurity  and  regard<'<l  as  a  religious  duty."  In  ancient 
Athens  a  man  couhl  repudiate  a  wife  who  could  l)ear  him  no  children, 
and  take  another  ;  or,  if  he  preferred..he  could  take  a  concubine  and 
legitimatize  her  children.  In  the  early  history  of  man,  as  given  in  the 
Old  Testament,  instances  are  found  wherein  the  fruitless  wife  gave  to 
her  husband  a  favorite  servant  for  the  purpose  of  offspring.  Hunuin 
nature  has  not  greatly  cliangetl  by  time  or  the  advance  of  civilization, 
and  though  social  rci^ulations  forbid  recourse  to  some  of  the  means 
mentioned  for  becoming  a  parent,  such  exiM*dientH,  nevertheless,  are 
privately  adopteil  by  those  who  have  become  maddened  by  disappoint- 
ment after  years  of  fruitless  marriage. 

A   WORD  TO  JEALOUS   IIU8BAND8. 

Before  concluding  this  essay,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  tho  Jealous 
husband  who  is,  or  may  l)ecome,  the  father  of  an  only  child  after  years 
of  unproductive  married  life,  followed,  after  the  birth  of  one  child, 
with  years  no  leas  sterile.  In  some  cases,  the  causes  producing  bar- 
renness are  temporarily  removed,  even  when  husband  and  wife  have 
been  pursuing  no  meilical  treatment  for  that  purpose.  A  barren  wife 
may,  under  an  unusual,  and  only  temi)orari1y  improved  condition  of 
the  procreative  organs,  develop  a  perfect  egg,  which  may  be  impreg- 
nated and  become  a  healthy  foetus ;  or  a  barren  husband,  under  a  tem- 
porarily improved  condition  of  his  genital  organs,  may  give  to  the  wife 
a  healthy  spermatozoon  with  like  result,  but  subsequent  sterility  ought 
not  to  lead  the  husband  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  wife^  becauae  the 
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repToductlve  organe  of  either  sex  are  liable  to  sudden  aod  temporary 
convalescence  when  abnormal,  ss  any  other  organ  in  the  body.  Cues 
have  occurred  of  persona  who  have  been  nearly  all  their  lives  blind, 
but  who  have  suddenly  received  the  gift  of  eight  for  a  moment,  for  a 
day,  for  a  week,  for  a  month,  but  as  suddenly  relapsed  into  the  same 
darkness  which  had  eo  long  enveloped  them.  Confirmed  dyspeptics 
will    occasion-  ^^^  ^^ 

ally,  orforoDce, 
be  able  to  eat  a 
hearty  meal 
without  suffer- 
ing the  usual 
distress,  in  con- 
sequence of  a 
sudden  tempo- 
rary improve- 
ment of  the  or- 
gans of  digoa- 
tioQ.  So  all  the 
organs  of  the 
body  are  liable 
to  fluctuations. 
If  usually  In 
health  they  have 

day  of  disease. 
If  usually  dis- 
e«sed,  tliey  may 
have  an  hour  or 
a  day  of  freedom 
from  that  dis-  I 
ease.  The  pro- 
creative  organs 
are  not  e](empt  Bom 
from  this  liabil- 
ity. 

The  foregoiog  hints  are  suggested  to  my  mind  by  some  cases  of 
matrimonial  unhappinoss  which  have  come  under  my  observation.  I 
win  relate  one  in  this  connection,  A  lady  onee  called  on  me  who  had 
been  married  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  had  had  but  one  child,  and 
that  after  nine  fruitless  years.  Her  previous  and  subsequent  periods 
of  sterility  aroused  the  green-eyed  riionster  in  her  husband,  and  she 
assured  me  that  her  home  had  been  a  perfect  pandemonium ;  first, 
because  she  did  not  have  a  child  and,  next,  because  having  one,  she  did 


amotbernbo  bad  been  fruitful  and  tben  ai«rlle.  , 
Ibe  age  of  forty,  with  the  help  of  tbl»  book,  sbe  agahi  becaii 
a  happy  mother.    See  teatimoalal  uu  pa^  TTS. 
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not  hsve  more,  from  which  latter  fact  he  fmagiDed  he  was  not  its 
□atural  fatlicr.  I  would  advise  all  husbandB  who  are  afraid  to  father 
children  wliich  in  their  jealousy  they  think  do  not  belong  to  tbem,  to 
read  my  PhiloHophy  of  Chifd-marking  <8ee  Part  IV.),  which,  I  think, 
will  have  Ibe  effect  to  taako  busbaods  more  attentive  to  their  wive*.  In 
order  that  they  may  bo  win  the  love  of  those  who  are  to  become  the 
mothers  of  their  offspring,  that  a  child  will  be  marked  by  them  in  em- 
bryo life.  Jealousy  and  abuse  of  the  wife  will  do  more  to  insure  the 
birth  of  children  by  her  resembling  other  people  than  could  possibly 
result  from  actual  impregnation  by  the  spermatozoa  of  others  if  codA- 
deocc  and  kindness  be  generally  manifested  by  the  husband.  Treat  a 
wife  badly,  if  the  spermatoswon  which  Impregnates  her  may  have  been 
produced  in  jou,  the  chances  are  that  the  child  will  resemble  some  ono 
her  mind  mure  agreeably  dwells  upon.  Treat  her  kindly,  and  though 
she  may,  under  a  momentary  Impulse,  be  Impregnated  by  another,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  the  child  will  resemble  you,  and.  in  fact,  be 
your  own  as  mucli  as  if  the  little  germ,  insigniflcant  in  itself,  bad 
originated  in  your  own  organs  of  reproduction  (see  page  1174).  But, 
aitide  from  these  suggestions,  do  not  suspect  uncbastity  in  your  wife 
merely  because,  after  years  of  barrenness,  slio  accidentally  conceives, 
and  then,  after  the  birth  of  one  child,  relapses  into  the  former  sterile 
condition  ;  such  a  circumstance  is  not  uncommon  when  the  mother  of 
the  first  and  last  baby  never  for  a  moment  reliuituishod  the  chastity  And 
fidelity  which  Ctesur  demanded  that  a  wl(«  should  possesi. 
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I  rule,  men  know  more  of  women  than 
Ihey  do  of  tliemseives,  and  I  will  venture 
tlie  prediction  that  a  majority  of  tliem  will 
read  the  chapter  "  Private  Words  for 
Women  "  before  reiwling  this  one,  which  is 
e<ipecially  intended  for  tliem.  Still  it  may 
be  said  that  tlii'y  are  gcDerally  belter  in- 
formed on  the  stmotiire  of  Ibo  male  organ- 
Ism,  ihaD  the  women  are  on  the  anatomy  and  physiolot^ 
nf  the  female  body.  The  ignorance  of  men,  however,  in 
regard  to  llicmaelvea,  fa  highly  discreditable  when  their 
;i<I VII nl  ages  for  information  are  taken  into  account.  The 
n  riicT  fiiuo  directed  a  patient  of  good  general  intelligence, 
ailing  a  Government  appointment,  to  make  an  injection  into  the  rectum 
for  pin-worms,  and  after  a  few  neeka  received  word  from  him  that  he 
could  not  use  half  the  qiianliiy  of  liquid  advised.  Upon  further  in- 
quiry, I  found  he  had  mistaken  the  urethra  for  the  rectum  I  Persons 
have  told  me  that  they  were  affected  with  soreness  and  swelling  of  the 
bladder,  when,  on  examination.  I  found  Ihey  were  talking  about  the 
scrotum  I  Some  men  actually  eiipposc  that  the  water  and  the  seminal 
lluids  come  from  the  same  reservoir,  and  that  that  reservoir  is  Ihu 
scrotum  I  A  majority  of  men  imagine  that  the  testicles  are  connected 
by  short  direct  ducts  with  the  urethra,  and  that  the  seminal  fluids  are 
Injected  directly  upward  into  and  out  of  it.  A  perusal  of  this  chapter 
will  show  what  a  circuitous  route  the  semen  pursues  to  reach  the 
seminal  vessels  in  which  it  is  held  in  reserve  until  emptied  by  amative 
e»cilemcct.  I  trust  every  male  reader  will  carefully  look  over  and 
digest  all  I  have  to  present  in  (bis  chapter,  for  by  so  doing  he  will 
'better  comprehend  the  complexity  of  his  sexual  organs  and  probably 
))e  Induced  to  take  better  care  of  them 
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THE  PENIS  AND  ITS  DISEASES. 


Tbo  Pcoto  Md  Its  DbMMS. 

The  penb,  two  rlews  of  which  are  pn«piitnl  In  (h«  snitexed  cut, 
fi  BulDly  compoeed  of  two  oblong  cyUndcrtt.  placed  Bidr  by  side,  faav- 
iog  within  k  cellular  structure,  capable  of  being  greatly  distended  when 
filled  with  blood.  These  two  cjUnders,  which  arc  rcpreaenled  in 
the  raall  cut  B,  m&riud  1,  1,  run  parallel,  leaving  a  groove  above  and 


UDdcrncath.  The  upper  groove  Is  occupied  by  n  liirge  vein  ninrki-d  9, 
and  the  under  one  liy  a  third  tube  called  the  unthin,  niiirhiit  B.  Tho 
urethra  is  composed  of  nn  uxcccdlogly  itponf.'y  Rulintiincc  vMiii  exjiHiidH 
at  the  aiicx  ae  reiircsctilrd  in  tbc  lurgc  cut,  forniing  whnt  h  rnilitl  Iho 
glauB'peniti     Through  the  caoal  of  the  urethra  (he  urhic  is  emptied 
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from  the  bladder,  and  in  sexual  intercourse  the  semen  is  injected  into 
this  canal  from  the  seminal  vessels  which  are  exhibited  as  lying  back 
against  the  bladder  in  the  large  figure.  The  main  branch  of  the  pubic 
artery  enters  the  penis,  the  blood  from  which  inflates  it  during  erec- 
tion. The  whole  organ  is  enveloped  by  a  loose  skin  which  is  attached 
at  the  neck  formed  by  the  jimction  of  the  glans  or  head  with  the  ex- 
ternal termini  of  the  two  cellular  cylinders,  at  which  point  it  doubles 
upon  itself  and  forms  what  is  called  the  prepuce  or  foreskin  which,  in 
infancy,  completely  envelopes  the  glans  and,  in  adult  age,  may  be  drawn 
over  or  pressed  back  of  the  glans.  In  repose  the  penis  is  shnmken  and 
flaccid,  measuring  not  more  than  one-third  its  length  and  diameter  when 
in  the  state  of  erection.  When,  by  amative  excitement  or  titillation, 
the  blood  is  diverted  to  the  organ,  it  congests  all  the  cellular  and 
erectile  tissue  to  their  utmost  limit  of  expansion ;  then  its  average 
length  is  five  or  six  inches,  and  the  average  diameter  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half.  There  are  all  sorts  of  deviations  from  this  measore- 
ment.  I  have  been  consulted  by  those  whose  organ  distended  would 
not  measure  more  than  one  inch,  and  others  where  it  measured  over 
eight  inches.  Either  of  these  extremes  may  be  regarded  as  a  deformity, 
and  so  indeed  may  be  one  of  four  or  seven  inches.  As  I  am  frequently 
asked  the  question  by  letter  and  otherwise,  if  this  organ  when  diminu- 
tive can  be  enlarged,  let  me  reply  :  not  a  very  great  deal  unless  it  be 
shrunken  by  disease  or  abuse.  When  weakened  by  any  cause,  its 
restoration  to  a  condition  of  health  produces  a  corresponding  increase 
in  its  vigor  and  size,  observable  mainly  in  cases  of  spermatorrhoea, 
where  treatment  provided  to  improve  nerve- tone  and  blood  circulation 
naturally  results  in  improved  nutrition  and  growth. 

The  penis  is  subject  to  various  diseases  and  to  some  deformities. 
The  most  common  of  the  former  are  those  maladies  contracted  from 
impure  coition.  The  glans-penis  may  be  scalded  by  acrimonious  leu- 
corrhoeal  and  gonorrhoeal  secretions  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  in 
the  female  vagina.  When  the  secretions  possess  unusually  poisonous 
properties,  or  when  they  are  syphilitic  in  their  character,  the  glans- 
penis  coming  in  contact  therewith  becomes  the  seat  of  pustules  and 
sores  called  chancre,  or.  in  vulgar  parlance,  **the  pox  ;"  and  these 
local  affections,  unless  skilfully  managed,  diffuse  syphilitic  poison 
throughout  the  entire  system,  and  render  it  liable  to  all  sorts  of  ulcer- 
ous and,  I  may  say,  rotting  distempers.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
chancre  which  are  represented  in  FMg.  222,  opposite,  marked  A,  B. 
In  from  one  to  four  weeks  after  coition  with  a  syphilitic  female,  an 
itching  and  a  slight  burning  sensation  are  experienced  at  the  spot 
where  the  infection  has  taken  place ;  next  a  small  red  spot  makes  its 
appearance,  upon  which  a  clear  vesicle  of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin 
soon  presents  itself,  the  contents  of  which  speedily  become    puruleot. 
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Tmiftlly  a  discharge  from  the  eorc  ToIIowb  o(  matter  variable  in  qtiao- 
tity  and  appcarnnce  aod,  !a  the  advanced  Rtagei,  greenish  or  grayish 
and  tinged  with  red.  When  the  base  of  Ihe  ulecr  U  quite  round  and 
hard  it  may  be  regarded  as  HuDlcrlan  cbanerc,  sneh  as  is  represented 
by  K.  Tbe  upper  ooe  gtve«  a  view  of  the  side,and  ibc  one  below  it  a 
view  of  Ibe  face  of  tbe  cbancro  of  this  description.  When  rhc  ulcer 
has  nn  irregular  boundary,  with  fndcotBtlons  rather  than  clcvntions, 
and  a  thia  coaling  of  grayish  mailer,  ticcompanied  with  fetid  and 
bloody  discbargca  from  the  numeroua  small  vessels  It  so  rapidly  tle- 
alroys,  it  In  railed  a  phagadenlc  chancroid,  such  aa  is  represented  by 
B,  in.  which  a  view  is  given  of  the  margin  as  well  „ 

BS  Ibe  face  of  the  ulcer.     Tho  margin  of  a  venereal 
ton:  of  this  descriptloti  Is  usually  ragged,  thin,  un- 
even, and  brown  or  violet  colored.     The  Hunterian 
cbancro  ts  the  one  which  produces  constitutional 
Bjphllls,  but  thcphagadcnicia  more  apt  to  destroy 
the  penin  and  surrounding  parts,  for  It  cats  away 
the  flesh  mora  rapidly  than  cancer.    It  would  be 
useless  lo  attempt  to  lay  down  here  any  rules  for 
the  lienlment  of  these  dangerous  local  disorders,  gf  1 
for  even  Ihe  attending  physician,  with  all  his  c 
pericnce  in  the  managemeDt  of  tbem,  lo  be  Euccet 
ful  is  obliged  to  tack  about  in  all  Eorts  of  ways 
meet  the  ever -changing  phases  of  the  diacase,  at 
thereby  counteract  its  dealruetive  effe^-ls.     Not 
moment  should  be  lost  by  a  person  who  has  eon-  B.  Pha«a<lenlc  Cban- 
traded  thia  dJKaac,  in   obtaining  the  advice  and  ebroH. 

medical  treatment  of  a  physician  in  whom  he  can  place  tbe  most  im> 
plieit  confidence,  fur  of  alt  the  ways  lo  leave  this  world  none  are  so 
terrible  as  to  rot  with  tho  virus  from  a  Flunteriau  chancre  or  lo  be  eaiun 
up  alive  with  a  phagadenlc  ulcer. 

When  men  are  not  cleanly  in  their  habits,  tbe  glans-penis  may 
become  excoriated  by  its  own  secretions.  There  arc  located  about  the 
neck  of  this  organ,  little  glands  and  follicles  which  secrete  an  unctuous 
fluid  for  preserving  the  moisture  of  the  glans  and  foreskin  which  falls 
over  it.  This  oily  lubricator  Is  as  pure  as  that  which  is  supplied  to  tha 
eyelids  if  the  parts  are  kept  clean  -,  hut  when  neglected  a  chemical 
change  occurs  whicli  imports  to  it  a  disagreeable  odor,  a  caaeous  con- 
■Islencc  and  color,  and  sometimes  an  acrimony  which  produces  InOam- 
mation  and  ulceration.  These  glanda  and  follicles  are  less  active  and 
their  secretions  Icm  oily  before  the  age  of  pubescence,  but  after  ibia 
period  tho  genital  organs  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  every 
day,  and  the  foreskin  pressud  buck  10  rocelvo  the  full  benefit  of  the 
•blutlon.     If  proper  habits  of  cleauliDCSS  were  observed  by  lhos«i  uf 
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both  sexes,  there  would  exist  less  prudery  respecting  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  Id  health,  with  the  same  care  that  la  usually  giTen 
to  the  organs  of  the  fKce,  would  be  equally  sweet  and  wholesome.  No 
ODO  hu  Ihe  moral  right  to  mfogle  in  social  life  and  come  Id  social  con- 


I  (bone  of  prlrls).  s.  ruble  boac.  3.  iKblam  (bone  ot  pelvis  cut 
acmw).  4.  Rectum  {tiecal  pasra^).  b.  Bladder.  It.  Ureters  [to  carry  urine 
from  kidneys  to  bladder),  T.  Vsa  delereo)  (labe  coDveirlag  semen  from  testicle 
la  seminal  Teslcle  at  IS).  8.  Teetlcle,  B.  Shealb  ot  testlelee.  II.  Artery  of 
spemiHtlo  cord.  IS.  tlypoesitrlc  pleioB.  or  snoglla  of  nerrea.  13.  Bemlnal 
vesicles.     14.  Arlerr  and  branches  brioKlns  blood  to  tbese   parts.    IS.  TtM 

tact  with  Ills  or  her  friends  whose  body  from  nech  to  feet  la  not  as 
clean  Id  every  respect  as  the  face  No  amnunt  of  eau  d'espagne  or 
Florida  water  about  the  person  will  compensate  for  personal  unclcan- 
Uness.    Either  from  un<:leaplInesH  or  the  irritfttioi}  of  venereal  seen- 
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tions,  Bucb  as  gonorrlioal  discbarge  and  the  pus  of  local  ulcere,  warta 
may  develop,  aingTy  or  in  groups,  and  may  be  tflisily  recognized  by 
tbelr  similarity  to  wurty  gruwlba  elNewhere,  by  their  being  drjr, 
rough,  UDcvcD,  scaly,  and  raised.  Some  writcra  claiui  that  these  warU 
may  be  catching  or  conveyed  from  one  to  anollier.  nflbout  oilier 
Tenercal  coDtujjion.  They  may  l>e  removed  directly  and  quickly  by 
surgery  ;  slowly  eaten  off  by  mild  caustics ;  or  more  gradually  disinte- 
grated by  alterative,  disinfecting,  and  stimulating  povdcrs.  If  entirely 
negleolcd  they  may  develop  curious  and  monstrous  HpecimeiiB  for 
anatomical  museums,  such  as  horns  of  remarkable  size. 

AiTcctions  of  the  urethra  might  appropriately  find  pliice  here,  but 
BB  they  have  already  been  treated  in  the  chapter  on  (liseoses  of  the 
urinary  organs,  it  would  he  mere  repetition  to  more  than  allude  to  them 
b  thisconnerlion.  Iroayremark,  however,  tbutcliancrc  of  the  urethra 
la  a  mora  common  dlfllculty  than  many  of  the  profession  imagine, 
because  physlciaos  are  not  apt  to  discriminate  1)c[wecn  ordinary  and 
syphilitic  gonorrhcea.  It  should  be  remarked  thai  the  virus  of  primary 
syphilis  sometimes  falls  to  produce  chancre  on  the  glans,  while  it  does 
tAfce  effect  in  the  urethra  ;  and  the  laexperlenced  doctor  pronouuccs  It 
gonorrhrca  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  treats  it  as  such,  but,  of  course, 
without  success.  I  have  often  been  called  upon  lo  prescribe  for  casea 
of  this  descripliou  nblch  bad  been  badly  managed  by  physlciuna  hav- 
ing little  practice  in  this  class  of  disorders,  and  who  did  not  for  a. 
moment  mistrust  the  true  character  of  the  venereal  poison.  I  am  not 
alone  in  believing  chancre  of  the  iircibm  lo  be  a  rummun  ilisonler. 
Professor  BIgmund,  of  Vienna,  stated  lu  a  lecture  upon  the  subject, 
that  of  four  liundred  and  clghty'threo  coses  of  chancre  coming  under 
his  observation,  In  forty-seven  of  them  the  illseasc  was  located  In  the 
urethra. 

The  prepuce  or  foreskin  of  the  penis  Is  often  greatly  inflamed 
when  the  glans-pcnis  or  urethra  is  alTeoled  with  venereal  disorder.  It 
may  also  become  Irritated  or  inflamed  by  other  causes,  such  as  scalding 
of  the  urine,  unclean  I  in  ess,  canker,  elc.  In  nearly  all  of  these  casea  a 
weak  solution  of  sugar  of  lend  frequently  applied  every  day  to  tbo 
Irritated  or  inflamed  part  will  remove  the  difflcutlj.  Considering  the 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  human  family.  Its  habits  of  uacleonlincsi, 
and  the  prevalence  of  uterine  diseases  among  women,  it  is  well,  so  soon 
u  tbo  age  of  puberty  Is  reached,  to  teach  the  foreskin  to  remain  back 
•0  aa  lo  expose  the  glans.  Pressing  It  buck  every  day  for  a  little  while 
vill  accomplish  the  object,  and  the  exposure  of  the  glans  will  toughen 
this  aensiilve  part  »o  as  to  render  it  less  liable  lu  contagion  and  Irrita- 
tion. As  an  extra  precaution,  well  worth  the  trouble,  the  foreskin 
■hould  l>e  drawn  over  the  irlans  when  vUItlng  d  strange  "  privy  "  or 
watcr-closel,  or  when  sleeping  nwny  from  home.     Then,  lu  coition,  if 
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the  Membranous  Envelope  "were  always  employed  where  there  are  any 
uterine  affections  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  disease  of  the  glans,  urethra, 
and  foreskin  would  rarely  occur.  However  acrimonious  or  poisonous 
the  secretions  of  the  vagina  may  be  the  Envelope  is  an  infallible 
safeguard. 

PHIMOSIS. 

When,  after  the  age  of  pubescence,  the  foreskin  cannot  be  pressed 
back  of  the  glans,  the  difficulty  is  called  Phimosis.  In  many  cases  of 
this  kind  the  foreskin  is  very  long  and  its  orifice  contracted  or  inelastic. 
Both  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the 
glans,  and  for  convenience  in  coition,  this  should  be  relieved  by  cir- 
cumcision or  some  more  modern  and  painless  method  as  advised  farther 
on.  Most  of  my  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  ordinance  of 
circumcision  practised  by  the  Jews  consists  in  the  entire  removal  of  the 
foreskin  by  excision,  and  observation  proves  that  those  people  are  less 
liable  than  others  to  venereal  affections.  When  habitually  covered  by 
the  foreskin  the  membrane  covering  the  glans  is  remarkably  delicate 
and  sensitive,  but  when  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  foreskin, 
whether  moved  back  or  cut  away,  as  in  circumcision,  it  becomes  gradu- 
ally toughened  and  consequently  made  less  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  any  venereal  poison  which  may  accidentally,  or  othei-wisc,  come  in 
contact  with  it.  Thus  exposed,  it  is  also  less  liable  to  irritations  pro- 
ceeding from  chemical  changes  in  the  secretions  of  the  glands  and 
follicles.  Circumcision  is  an  operation  so  ancient  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  trace  its  origin  or  to  discover  why  it  was  first  practised. 
Away  back,  and  even  to  a  late  period,  it  has  been  one  way  of  taking 
scalps  or  trophies  of  war  from  an  enemy,  and  it  has  also  been  practisetl 
upon  the  young  as  a  religious  rite  of  sanctification.  Whether  or  not 
any  of  its  early  uses  were  merely  for  the  sake  of  health,  cleanliness,  and 
avoidance  of  disease,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  but  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  only  have  the  many  jwssible  disadvantages  of  phimosis 
been  fully  appreciated  by  medical  writers,  and  even  some  of  the  popu- 
lar books  within  my  reach  failed  to  offer  the  words  of  caution  on  the 
subject  which  should  be  known  to  every  parent.  The  phimosed  fore- 
skin is  a  source  of  evil  in  many  ways.  It  is  often  congenital  (from 
birth) ;  it  being  one  of  the  earliest  causes  of  infantile  ills.  The  opening 
may  be  so  small  as  to  make  urination  difficult  and  painful,  while  the 
retained  secretions  between  it  and  the  glans,  called  smegma,  may 
cause  irritation  even  to  inflammation.  Frequent  erections  and  various 
reflex  disturbances  may  thus  come  about,  the  minor  ones  being  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  sleeplessness,  fretfulness,  and  night  terrors.  The 
major  ones  include  even  masturbation,  convulsions  or  paralysis,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Lewis  Say  re  over  twenty  years  ago.     It 
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b  snffldest  merely  10  meotion  these  pOMlbilftiea  here,  and  lUoite  wh<; 
need  further  information  are  referred  to  ray  pamplilet  on  phimosis 
as  net!  as  to  what  I  say  on  the  subjet^t  later,  or  wherein  t  Bpeali  of  aij 
self  as  being  the  first  to  offer  a  tncaus  of  relief  without  a  koife.  At  0 
coDVcntioD  of  medical  men  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  8,  1881,  I  rend  a 
paper  proposing  grndual  dilatation  or  stretching  of  the  foreskin  by 
means  of  an  instrument  I  devised  for  tlie  purpose,  and  relattM]  a  few 
■ucceaaful  cases.  My  first  case  ho  treated  was  in  the  winter  of  1870-77, 
and  since  then  I  have  cured  hundreds  with  tills  instrument,  and  bail  no 
failures  Id  untompliialed  eases.  In  1877-78-79,  and  1880,  I  was  free  lo 
communieate  my  success  in  treating  phimosis  by  this  method,  and  in 
1679  wbcD  on  a  voyage  to  Liverpool,  in  conversation  with  the  late  Dr. 
Gray,  tbe  eminent  alienist  and  pliysiclan  In  charge  of  the  Insane 
Asylum  at  Utico,  I  communiraled  my  discovery  without  reserve.  He 
was  then  en  route  to  the  great  International  Hedicsl  Convention  In 
Scotland. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  pbimosis  subjects  there  are  dens*  attach- 
meots  of  tile  under  side  of  the  foreskin  to  the  glans,  which  necessitate 
operation,  and  now  and  then  the  foreskin  Is  so  redundant  or  super- 
fluous tltat  a  part  may  well  be  spared.  In  such  eases  it  may  be  best  to 
resort' lo  circumcision.  But  In  ordinary  cases,  the  simple,  easy,  and 
painless  cure  for  phimosb  is  certainly  preferable,  and  I  may  say  at  this 
writing,  that  it  is  an  unknown  discovery  to  the  majority  of  the  profHs* 
■ion.  but  now  and  then  some  one  appears  lo  Bud  it  out  and  to  resort  lo 
It.  In  tbe  Amerkan  Journal  of  ObiUtria  and  Qyaeeology  (1807),  Dr. 
J.  L.  Morse  speaks  very  highly  of  it  without  Indicating  where  he 
obtained  the  Idea,  or  claiming  originality  for  it  himself.  Here  is  his 
way  of  recommending  it : 

"  Tbe  advisability  of  removing  tbe  natural  protection  of  the  glans- 
penis.  unless  it  Is  absolutely  unavoidable,  must  be  considered  as  at  least 
questionable.  I  feel,  moreover,  that  it  isuunei:essary,  except  in  certain 
caaea  of  hypertrophic  phimosis,  and  that  equally  satisfactory  and  last- 
ing results  may  be  obtained  from  gradvat  dilatalMm.  By  tbe  exercise  of 
a  little  lime  and  patience,  even  the  tightest  strictures  may  be  overcome, 
tl  tbe  young  tissues  are  very  distensible  and  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  new  conditions.  Many  of  the  milder  forms  In  infants  may  be 
relieved  by  simply  pulling  the  foreskin  with  tbe  fingers  ajid  breaking 
down  tbe  adhesions.  If  they  exist,  with  a  probe  or  a  director.  Even  In 
these  coses,  however,  it  Is  advisable  not  to  complete  the  procedure  at 
one  time,  but  to  do  it  gradually.  In  cuses  In  which  the  phimosis  Is 
more  marked  the  first  step  is  lo  tborougbly  dilate  the  opening.  This  I 
do  by  Introducing  into  It  the  point  of  ordinary  dressing  forceiu,  and 
allowing  them  to  dilate  by  their  elasticity.  Several  sittings,  best  on 
■uccesMve  days,  are  often  necessary  to  accumplish  this.    Tha  preptioe 
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if  tbeD  gnduMllj  retracted  orer  the  giant  ftod  the  adheaon  brokefi  op, 
M  is  the  milder  ouet.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  produce  a  parmphi- 
moab  the  first  few  times  that  the  prepuce  is  complete! j  retracted.  The 
mother  then  pulls  back  the  foreskin  daDjr  in  order  to  prerent  poasible 
recontractir>o.  Cleanliness  is,  of  course,  essential  both  during  and  after 
treatment.  Almmt  ail  cases  €f  pkim4m§,  except  those  in  %chieh  ike  prepuce 
is  tery  Umg,  can  be  satisfaetorUy  treated  bjf  this  method,  and  the  fidd  for 
Burgieal  inUrferenee  is  thus  restricted  to  this  doss  cf  cases  alone.  The 
admuitages  of  gradual  dilatation  are  the  attainment  of  equally  as  satis- 
factory results  as  by  more  serere  methods,  the  aroidance  of  surgical 
operation,  and  the  retention  of  the  natural  protection  of  the  glans-penis." 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Morse  for  this  indorsement  of  cure  by  dilatation. 
As  this  method  of  treating  phimosis  will  undoubtedly  come  generally 
in  TOgue,  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  lay  claim  to  being  its 
discorerer.  I  was  also  the  first  to  derise  and  patent  an  instrument  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington  will 
bear  witness.  In  spite  of  the  possible  disadvantages  of  phimosis,  many 
come  into  adult  age  without  especial  inconvenience  from  it  until  they 
reach  a  marriageable  age,  and  some  enter  matrimony  without  giving  it 
any  attention — unwii^ely,  as  I  think.  My  instrument  was  devised  for 
adults — although  by  using  it  with  two  blades  it  can  be  employed  on  an 
infant — and  my  first  success  was  with  a  married  man  rather  past  mid- 
dle age  with  quite  a  family  of  children,  who  had  suffered  the  trouble 
to  remain  simply  because  he  lacked  the  nerve  to  face  the  surgeon's 
knife. 

Paraphimosis  is  that  state  in  which  the  foreskin  gets  caaght  behind 
the  glans-penis  and  cannot  be  easily  brought  forward.  It  occurs  to 
children  with  a  moderate  or  partial  phimosis,  who  attempt  to  "  follow 
my  leader,"  and  be  as  smart  as  other  boys.  Unless  their  predicament  is 
soon  brought  to  the  attention  of  an  experienced  nurse  or  a  physician, 
there  is  trouble  indeed,  and  quick  operation  may  become  necessary  to 
relieve  a  state  of  strangulation,  the  foreskin  being  closely  constricted 
and  tightly  drawn  around  the  neck  of  the  glanspenis.  Adults  get  in 
the  same  fix  from  equally  foolish  experiments  and  from  inflammation 
of  the  foreskin  attending  chancroidal  ulcers.  Here,  again,  the  delay  of 
due  attention  may  make  a  serious  and  difficult  case  for  the  surgeon.  A 
part  choked  in  its  blood-supply  and  exit  is  in  imminent  danger,  and 
that  is  the  state  of  the  glans-penis  with  a  tight  paraphimosis. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  regarding  the  penis,  I  should  say 
that  this  organ  is  as  it  were  an  open  door  for  the  entrance  of  many  of 
the  diseases  which  affect  the  human  race.  It  is  so  abundantly  provided 
with  absorbent  vessels,  and  so  frequently  brought  in  contact  with  un- 
wholesome secretions,  that  the  system  is  often  poisoned  when  no  local 
disorder  manifests  itself.    If  it  were  made  of  ordinary  sponge  it  could 
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hafdly  be  a  better  conductor  of  impure  fluids  directly  to  the  circulatory 
system  ;  and,  if  this  fact  were  fully  understood  by  the  male  portion  of 
the  human  family,  dens  of  harlotry  would  soon  be  closed  up  for  want 
of  patronage,  and  a  man  would  as  quickly  bend  to  quench  his  thirst  at 
a  public  sewer  as  visit  the  abode  of  the  courtesan  for  the  gratification 
of  his  amative  appetite. 

The  ScrotttiB  and  Its  Diseases. 

By  turning  back  a  few  pages,  and  looking  at  Fig.  221,  the  location 
of  this  pendulous  pouch  which  encases  the  testicles  will  be  observed. 
As  remarked  before,  some  quite  intelligent  men  think  this  is  the  blad- 
der. All  such  persons  should  study  the  figure  referred  to  attentively, 
and  they  will  see  that  the  location  and  offices  of  the  scrotum  and 
bladder  arc  widely  different  and  distinct.  The  scrotum  consists  of  a 
wrinkled  or  corrugated  pouch,  the  skin  of  which  has  the  same  structure 
as  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  excepting  that  it  is  thinner,  more 
delicate,  and  perhaps  more  sensitive.  A  small  raised  line  begins  at  the 
root  of  the  penis  and  extends  back  on  the  scrotum  so  as  to  divide  it 
into  two  parts.  This  pouch  is  provided  with  numerous  follicles,  which 
bathe  the  parts  with  a  sebaceous  fiuid  that  preserves  their  moisture 
and  softness.  Here  is  another  reason  why  daily  ablutions  of  the  parts 
should  be  resorted  to  by  every  man  to  keep  these  secretions  wholesome 
and  free  from  rancidity  and  acrimony.  The  scrotum  itself  is  only 
liable  to  such  irritations,  dropsical  affections,  etc.,  as  may  affect  any 
part  of  the  skin  or  cellular  tissue,  and  I  shall  consequently  forbear 
dwelling  upon  its  diseases. 

The  Testicles  and  their  Diseases. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  briefly  refer  to  not  only  the  structure  and 
diseases  of  these  glands,  but  to  those  of  the  spermatic  cords,  seminal 
conductors,  vessels,  etc.  Very  few  men  who  possess  these  important 
organs,  kuow  much  about  them.  And  some  even  carry  about  more 
than  the  average  without  knowing  it ;  a  United  States  army  recruiting 
officer  and  examining  surgeon  reports  finding  three  full-sized  testes 
and  one  small  one  in  a  recruit.  It  is  difficult  to  fully  explain  their 
structure  without  employing  technical  names,  which  would  not  be  un- 
derstood by  the  non-professional  reader.  I  will,  nevertheless,  try  to 
avoid  these,  and  give  as  correct  an  idea  as  I  can  without  making  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  medical  dictionary. 

The  testicles  are  formed  in  the  male  babe  in  womb-life,  immedi- 
ately below  the  kidneys.  This  provision  of  Nature  is  undoubtedly  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  their  proper  development,  for  if  thus  early 
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lodged  In  the  scrolum,  they  would  be  lialile  to  coDtuslonB  by  the  blind, 
uniDtclligeDt  movements  of  llie  fterus,  and  to  a  deficient  supply  of 
blood  if  the  Bpcrmatic  arteries  were  llius  early  eloui^aled.  While  nest- 
ling beocatli  tbe  kidneys  a  cord  proceeds  /rom  the  lower  part  of  each 
testicle,  dowa  through  a  canal,  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen.  In  the 
groin,  to  the  scrotum  or  pouch  vhich  is  to  be  tbelr  future  residence. 
The  lower  ends  of  these  conls  are  attached  to  the  scrotum.  Between 
the  fifth  and  eighth  month  they  gradually  contract,  and  with  their  con- 
traction the  testicle  on  each  side  slowly  de- 
scends. As  the  testicles  descend,  the  peritoneum 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  to  which  the 
cords  described  adhere,  moves  down  on  either 
aide  immediately  in  advance  of  the  testicle. 
forming  a  pouch  which  becomes  one  of  its  per- 
manent coalings.  After  its  descent  into  the 
scrotum  this  portion  of  the  periloueum  close* 
at  the  upper  ring  by  adhesion,  and  this  adhesion 
advances  down  the  track  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
.hat  llie  testicles  cannot  again  return  to  the 
caviiy  of  the  abdomen.  The  lino  of  this  de- 
al is  well  marked  by  the  spermatic  cord, 
which  Is  designated  by  8  iu  Fig.  325.  The 
I  journey  of  the  testicles  from  Ihcir  original  loca- 
1  near  the  kidneys  down  to  the  pouch  which 
becomes  their  future  residence,  is  usually  coni- 
plclc'd  l)y  the  eighth  month  ;  but  Instances  do 
occur  wherein  one  or  both  never  CDiirely  leave 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  others  whcrcici  they 
tarry  in  the  groin.  The  dolentiou  of  one  or 
K  both  within  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  inguinal 
canal  in  front  of  the  groin,  does  not  matcriulty 
Interfere  with  their  functions,  and  Iiencc  there  are  men  who  are  the 
progenitors  of  healthy  children  who.  to  all  external  appearances,  are 
without  testicles.  The  some  fact  exists  in  the  case  of  men  in  whom 
only  one  of  the  glands  )ias  descended.  Unlt^,  therefore,  the  testicles 
have  made  their  appearance  in  the  ecroluni  and  been  removed  by  dis- 
caae  or  the  surgeon's  knife,  no  one  having  this  defect  need  be  immedi- 
ately apprehensive  of  inability  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  hustund, 
nor  think  himself  incapable  of  becoming  a  father,  although  there  are 
rare  Instances  in  which  they  arc  Indeed  absent  or  not  fully  developed. 
The  testicles  do  not  attain  their  full  si/.u  till  about  what  is  usually 
called  middle  age,  at  which  time  their  average  dimensions  are  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  au  inch  wide,  and  threc-querters  of  an 
Inch  thick.    The  right  testicle  ia  usually  a  little  larger  and  ia  held  % 
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llttlo  higher  in  tbe  scrotum  than  the  left  one.  The  opposite  cut,  Tig. 
22i,  represents  the  inlerual  atmeture  of  one  of  Itiose  glands,  and  Ihu 
ducts,  elc,  leading  Itvta  it.  Those  lobes,  prcsenled  one  alto ve  &a»lher, 
are    composeii    of     eonvolutuil  „  . 

tubes  ftdd  thej  coDiiect  with 
ducts  lerraiDating  in  two 
canals  which  conduct  llie  secre- 
tions of  the  testicles  to  the  semi- 
nal TcaseU,  as  will  be  explained 
by  and  by.  These  aeminiferous 
duels  in  the  testicle  are  only 
about  one  I  wo- hundredth  part  of 
an  inch  la  diameter,  and  when 
unravelled  and  drawn  out  arc 
nearly  a  mile  long  I 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  il 
the  wonderful  complexity  of  the 
procrcatiTB  muchiaery  of  man. 
Along  the  tracli  of  tbe  descent 
of  the  testicle  on  each  side  of 
the  body,  tliero  pauses  down 
what  U  called  a  spermatic  cord, 
which  conslsta  of  an  artery  and 
vi^ns  and  lymphatic  vessels  anil 
nerves.  (See  8  in  Fig.  225.)  The 
artery  is  about  the  siie  of  a 
crow's  quill.  This  conveys  to 
tbe  testicle  the  blood  (rum  which 
tbe  glund  with  ail  its  peculiar 
■neclianism  secretes  and  gcner- 
Bleti  the  vital  elements  of  the 
semen.  Aa  before  remarked, 
many  Imagine  that  in  coiliou. 
at  the  climai  of  excitement,  the 
testicles  in]cct  the  semen  directly 
up  into  and  through  the  urethm. 
Tbifl  is  not  so  at  all.  As  the  tes- 
ticular glands  make  their  «ccre 
tions,  Ibcy  pass  them  up  through 
a  canal  called  the  vas  deferens 
on  each  side.  These  canaU  have  an  outer  coating  like  cartilage,  but 
their  llnlDgs  are  composed  of  mucous  membrane  and  tlieir  oriflees  are 
only  largo  enough  to  admit  a  brlatlc.  Tbey  ascend  wllb  the  spermatic 
cord  till  they  cuter  the  cavity  of  tbe  abdomen,  when  they  curve  over 


Htanda  aboio  one  or  Iho  tab«  ulled  Ibe 
Tu  defpreiu  (ttw  wlUie  Unel.  when-  tt 
luavt*  tbe  ■prrmatlo  (lord.  uid  conrpyB 
tbu  Bemea  ts  tti«  KDitRBl  venela  marked 

3.  Thli  tube  runs  with  lbs  ipennBlli; 
oaid  IIU  It  reae  h«  tho  point  Just  Ivluw  ^ 
when  It  atrlkca  olT  hr  tlKlf  and  dtp* 
dowQ  1(1  the  ipennattc  veBBoli  marked  3. 

4.  The  penta  with  tbe  arrtbra  iianinc 
tbruufb  It.  B,  one  ot  the  kldnon-  B,  oao 
ot  the  omten  whlrh  oonvHya  the  nrin* 
from  the  kldoeri  *«  >be  bladder.  T,  Ifao 
bladder-  S,  the  *penDi)tlo  cord.  9,  the 
aorta  from  whioh  the  testicle  derive*  lu 
■Dpidr  of  blood.    10,  the  rectum. 
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each  side  of  the  bUidHer  and  bend  down  and  connect  with  the  seminal 
vessels.  (Pause  a  few  moments  and  look  over  Fig.  225  with  its  explan- 
ations.) Instead,  therefore,  of  the  testicles  participating  at  all  in  the 
sexual  act,  they  are  comparatively  at  rest,  and  at  the  climax  of  amative 
excitement  their  secretions,  which  have  been  accumulated  in  the  sper- 
matic vessels,  are  propelled  outward  by  what  are  called  ejaculatory 
ducts  and,  passing  the  prostate  and  Cowper's  glands,  are  mixed  with 
the  secretions  of  these,  which  contributions  add  considerably  to  the 
volume  of  the  semen,  and  are  believed  to  stimulate  its  vitality  and  pro- 
creative  energy.  Propelled  by  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and  the  simulta- 
neous spasmodic  contractions  of  the  urethra,  the  seminal  fluids  are 
emitted  with  much  force  in  distinct  Jets  from  the  mouth  of  the  urethra. 
Considering  the  complexity  of  the  male  organs  of  generation  and  the 
abuses  to  which  they  are  thoughtlessly  subjected,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  are  often  affected  by  disease. 

Sexual  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  male  are  much  more  disastrous 
than  those  on  the  part  of  the  female.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
spermatic  secretions  arc  composed  of  the  most  vital  properties  which 
the  blood  is  capable  of  imparting.  One  drop  of  semen,  such  as  may  be 
taken  up  on  the  pK>int  of  a  pin  and  placed  under  the  microscope  pre- 
sents hundreds  of  those  little  wriggle-tail  cells  called  spermatozoa,  and 
from  this  fact  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  vital  resources 
must  be  severely  taxed  when  the  spermatic  fluids  are  prodigally  wasted. 
The  injurious  effects  of  an  excessive  waste  of  them  are  well  known  to 
every  physician  who  has  given  a  reasonable  share  of  attention  to  this 
branch  of  physiology.  In  the  sexual  orgasm  the  female  simply  gives 
off  a  glandular  secretion,  possessed  of  no  more  vital  properties,  if  as 
many,  as  the  salivary  fluids.  It  is  true  that  in  most  cases  she  also  con- 
tributes a  germ  called  the  ovum  ;  but  this  passes  away  at  its  period  of 
ripeness  whether  sexual  intercourse  takes  place  or  not.  The  ovaries 
are  each  month  ripening  ova  or  eggs,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  reach  per- 
fection they  pass  off,  so  that  the  loss  of  these  is  of  no  consequence 
whatever  to  the  health  of  the  female  organs  of  generation,  nor  to  her 
system  generally.  Pfluger'»  Archiv.f.  d.  ges.  Physiol,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing calculation  to  show  the  difference  in  production  of  the  germs  of 
reproduction  in  the  male  and  female.  "  Of  the  72,000  ovula  contained 
in  the  ovaries  of  an  eighteen-year-old  girl  (Henle)  only  about  200  per 
ovary,  or  a  total  of  400,  according  to  Hensen's  statements,  reach  their 
development.  The  seminal  production  in  man  presents  far  more  im- 
posing flgures.  Supposing  the  weekly  production  to  be  equal  to  the 
average  quantity  of  226,257,000,  as  ascertained  by  observation,  during 
the  period  from  the  twenty  fifth  to  the  fifty -fifth  year  of  life,  the  num- 
ber of  seminal  corpuscles  produced,  while  the  zenith  of  genital  pro- 
ductivity lasts,  would  reach  the  enormous  number  of  839,885,500,000. 
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There  would  consequepily  be  4,718,700  apermalMoa  [o  one  of  Oriinrs 
vcaictea  (ovules),  aod  even  aa  many  as  848,403,750  spermatozoa  to  ouo 
ovule  whicb  bus  reacted  developmeot,  n  ratio  probably  never  attained 
in  any  of  the  known  plants  wliose  favorable  ecoaomy  was  bo  highly 
admired  by  Darwin." 

Exce«aca  are  nrverthclesa  deleterious  to  tbe  female  because  the 
nervous  system  Is  injuriously  affected  by  too  much  venereal  excite- 
ment. In  some  cases  these  excesses  lead  to  undue  activity  of  the  organ 
of  amativcness,  so  that  even  in  her  dreams  she  is  excited  by  amative 
delirium.  Seiual  exceascs  and  self-abuse  on  the  part  of  tbe  male  lead 
to  what  is  commonly  called  seminal  weakness,  or  the  disease  technically 
called  sperms  I  orrh  tea.  This  trouble  is  so  prevalent  and  disastrous  to 
health  and  longevity.  I  shall  leave  It  here  with  simply  this  allusion  and 
reeuiue  its  consideration  in  an  essay  by  itself. 


EnlarKements  of  the  Testicular  Qlandtf. 

The  testicular  glands  are  liable  to  inflammation,  congestion,  swell- 
ing, tumors,  cancer,  and  abscess.  I  once  had  n  case  of  abscess  of  the 
tcsiiclea  which  bad  caused  an  adhesion  of  the  glands  to  the  scrotum, 
with  openings  through  TChtch  the  ulcerous  matter  was  poured  out.  Tbe 
patlenl  became  the  father  of  one  child  previous  to  this  affection,  but  at 
the  lime  I  made  the  examination  ho  had  not  for  a  long  time  passed  a 
particle  of  semen  in  coition,  and  his  tcsliclea  were  nearly  wasted  away. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fad,  however,  that  his  passions,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  were  even  stronger  and  bis  pleasure  in  Intercourse 
greater  than  they  were  prior  to  tbe  partial  destruclion  of  the  glands. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  loss  of  the  lastirles  by  disease  or  ms- 
iration  destroys  the  erectile  power.  Frequently  it  only  destroys  the 
procrealive  power,  leaving  amative  desire  and  ptower  of  erection  ititacl. 
In  some  It  paralyzes  desire,  wbile  local  titillalion  will  cause  ercctlnn. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  tbe  tesliclu  (orchitis) — most  often  the  result 
of  gonorrhcca — Is  attended  with  a  rapid  swelling  and  Intense  pain. 
Perfect  rest  and  sedative  poultices  (of  opium  or  tolmcco)  are  the  niuin 
iilay  In  treatment  aside  from  the  "  tincture  of  time,"  of  which  a  liberal 
supply  may  be  needed.  Following  the  acute  trouble,  there  may  bo  a 
long  spell  of  chronic,  moderate  enlargement,  with  a  sense  of  weight, 
lensloa,  and  tenderncsn,  requiring  constitutional  as  well  as  local  treat- 
ment to  encourage  absorption.  Sometimes  there  remains  only  chronic 
aorenesa  and  congestion  of  the  epididymis— a  soft  part  upon  the  leslicli! 
on  its  upper  part.  Accidental  Injuries  may  be  the  cause  of  such 
troubles  aside  from  gonorrbcco.  Hard  tumors  of  the  testicle  may  be 
either  scrofulous,  tubercular,  or  cancerous.  The  size  and  "  feel," 
form  and  hardness,   help  in  making  a  diagnosis  ;  but   tliu  [>uints  of 
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difference  are  not  such  as  can  be  easily  made  plain  to  the  unprof essSonal 
reader.    Hence  their  omission. 


Hydrocele. 

Hydrocele  is  a  softer  and  yet  dense  fulness  of  the  scrotal  sac,  the 
testicle  itself  being  all  right.  Between  it  and  the  sac  there  is  formed 
an  excess  of  serum,  a  fluid  strong  in  soluble  albumin,  limpid  and 
faintly  yellow.  This  fluid  can  readily  be  drawn  off  by  tapping  with  a 
small  hollow  needle,  with  no  greater  pain  than  the  prick  of  a  pin,  and 
with  very  prompt  and  satisfactory  alleviation,  but  generally  not  lasting 
relief,  for  the  fluid  is  likely  to  accumulate  again  slowly,  and  need 
another,  and  still  another  such  tapping.  I  And  in  most  of  these  cases 
that  there  is  a  constitutional  blood  fault  which  must  be  corrected  in 
order  to  overcome  this  tendency  to  serous  secretion,  but  in  those  whose 
general  health  is  not  greatly  involved  a  radical  cure  operation  can  be 
performed  by  injecting  the  sac  with  some  irritant  such  as  iodine,  car- 
bolic acid,  or  thuja.  Such  an  operation,  however,  should  not  be  self- 
performed.  It  should  be  attended  to  by  either  a  physician  or  surgeon. 
Hydrocele  is  probably  the  most  common  tumor  affecting  these  parts 
without  inflammation,  and  if  it  not  only  feels  like  a  dense  bag  of  water, 
but  also  shows  some  translucency  to  the  light  (with  a  lighted  candle 
behind  it)  then  the  diagnosis  is  made  certain  enough  to  justify  an  ex- 
perimental tapping  with  a  hypodermic  needle.  A  hydrocele  cannot  be 
*'  reduced  "  in  size  or  tension  by  placing  the  patient  on  the  back  and 
squeezing  the  parts,  while  this  manipulation  will  cause  much  of  vari- 
cocele or  hernia  to  disappear — by  its  going  into  the  abdomen.  Neither, 
of  course,  can  a  sarcocele  or  other  hard  tumor  of  the  testicle  be  lessened 
In  this  manner. 

Varicocele. 

Varicocele  is  an  enlargement  of  the  veins  in  the  scrotum,  and 
alongside  of  the  testicle.  The  feeling  to  the  hand  of  an  examiner  or 
the  patient  himself  is  commonly  compared  to  a  bunch  of  earthworms 
in  the  sac,  and  as  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  over-distended  vessels 
gravitates  back  into  the  body  when  the  subject  lies  upon  the  back,  the 
enlargement  almost  disappears  by  so  doing.  It  is  the  most  noticeable 
after  working  hard  all  day  or  standing  long  upon  the  feet.  In  these 
points  it  is  quite  like  hernia  or  rupture,  and  so  the  two  conditions  are 
often  mistaken  ;  but  to  the  practiced  touch  of  a  physician,  the  feeling 
is  quite  different,  and  the  reduction  or  disappearance  of  hernia  on 
reclining  is  generally  less  easy  than  in  varicocele.  Varicocele  swelling 
subsides  steadily,  though  quickly,  while  in  hernia  the  lump  is  slow  to 
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man,  «i>d  nuj  at  last  drop  back  rrrf  mdienlj.  Moderate  Taricowte 
Dceda  nn  further  treatment  tban  the  wearing  of  a  scroUl  supporter. 
(Sec  p«ge  1227.)  Wben  it  is  one  of  tbe  srmploms  i>f  scrotal  weakneaa, 
the  relaxed  vesseb  may  regain  tone  and  the  trouble  disappear  under 
trealmeot  for  strengthening  tbe  parts  all  through.  When  it  is  hearj, 
acby,  and  annoying,  a  radical  cure  operation  may  be  adrissble.  Tbera 
are  mauj  methods,  but  those  simple  ones  of  tying  off  the  veins — liga- 
ture— which  are  easily  and  quickly  done,  and  soon  over,  are  not  as 
surely  curative  as  those  operations  bj  irhicb  tbe  surplus  reins  are  cut 
out.  One  of  the  woret  cases  I  erer  saw  bad  been  twice  "radicallj 
cured"  by  some  ligature  ^^  gg, 

treatment,  and  the  last 
operation  was  done  by 
an  expert  who  was  in 
position  to  handle  more 
of  these  cases  than  any 
other  surgeon  in  this 
country.  When  I  con- 
clude that  operation  is 
worth  while  I  prefer 
that  plan  which  oliUlcr- 
fttca  Ihe  excess  of  veins 
with  DO  chance  of  re- 
lapse, and  I  uercr  saw 
or  heard  of  a  failure  that 
way  :  but  it  may  take 
three  weeks  to  sec  it 
through  inslc.id  of  one — the  time  generally  supposed  to  lie  necessary  to 
recover  from  mere  ligaling.  Again,  I  must  invite  those  who  would 
like  further  information  about  varicocele  to  read  our  special  pamphlet 
on  that  Rulijcrl  and  let  this  description  suffice  for  this  work.  In  all 
affections  of  the  testicles  nnd  spermatic  I'ord.  n  physician  should  bo 
consulted,  and  for  this  reasuu  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  diseases  of  these  organs.  Pliysicians  who  have  not 
had  extensive  cxticrience  in  their  treatment  sometimes  mske  mistakes 
Id  deciding  upon  ihc  exact  nature  of  a  case,  and  Ihercfore  it  would  bo 
useless  for  me  to  attcmi>t  to  make  the  non-professional  mind  sulS- 
ciently  familiar  with  Ihc  variety  of  diseases  In  which  these  organs  are 
subject,  lo  enable  the  r<iidrr  lo  diagnose  eorri'ctly  for  himself.  The 
discriminating  eye  and  touch  of  the  expcririK'cd  physician  should  be 
sought  in  all  such  cases  if  the  pulicul  would  avoid  mistakes  and  Ibe 
possible  ultimate  necessity  of  castration  growing  out  of  neglect  or  mal- 
treatment. Color  plate  VII.  gives  a  fine  view  of  Varicocele,  contrast- 
ing the  overs!  retched  veins  on  one  siijc  wlib  normal  vcIbs  on  the  other. 
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Seminal  Weakness. 

This  dteeMe  Is  techntcally  termed  ipemiatorrboM,  and  Is  ubu&Hj 
the  oDspring  of  masturbatioa  or  self-abuse,  although  oct^asional  iu- 
Bt&nces  sre  met  with  fo  which  the  ditBcultj,  or  the  predUposItioti  to 
ll,  WBH  unquesttouablj  Inherited  from  the  fnther.  It  exhibits  itself 
locally  b;  iDroluntarj  discharges  of  the  seminal  flnids  through  the 
orifice  of  the  penis,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  from  the  urethra. 
In  the  advanced  stages  of  Ihe  disease  there  is  also  a  wasting  away  of 
one  or  both  of  the  testicles.  la  the  illuEtration,  Fig.  237.  A  rcpra- 
senls  a  healthy  testicle,  and  B  one  which  has  become  wasted  by  mas- 
turbation and  seminal  weakness. 

fra.  )gr.  I  am  almost  daily  called  upon  by  young 

men  who  ask  if  it  is  Dot  perfectly  natural 
to  have  Involuntary  nocturnal  emissions 
occasionally — say  once  in  a  week  or  two. 
They  have  been  so  Informed  by  their 
physicians  t  Such  young  men  are  excus- 
able, perhaps,  as  they  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  better  ;  but  it  is  dis- 
graceful for  any  man  laying  claim  to  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  to  make  such  an 
assertion.  It  Is  too  true  that  men  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  up  dead  bodies, 
know  too  little  of  living  ones.  Good 
anatomists  arc  not  always  astute  physiolo- 
gists. Those  viho  are  reputed  to  be  ex- 
pert surgeons  are  apt  to  be  tlie  poorest 
physicians,  and  really  seem  incapable  of 
giving  any  common-sense  advice  on  sub- 
jects like  the  one  under  consideration. 
A,  i«preieDti  one  In  bealtb ;  B,  Almost  every  year  some  most  cmiocnt 
one  wastad  bjr  maatnrbation.  surgeon,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Young 
Hen's  Christian  Association,  states  that  Involuntary  emissions  are  inevi- 
table occasionally,  unless  prevented  by  living  in  natural  relations  with 
the  opposite  sex.  It  would  seem  as  though  conimon-scnse  would  teach 
itnybody  better ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  youug  men  themselves 
ought  to  know  better  without  being  told.  It  is  a  rule,  having  few  ex- 
ceptions, that  a  person  subject  to  involuntary  emissions  feels  the  debili- 
tating effect  of  them  invariably  the  next  morning  after  their  occur- 
rence, while  every  man  of  experience  knows  that  sexual  connection  with 
a  companion  who  is  responsive,  it  not  too  frequent,  leaves  no  depress- 
ing effect  upon  mind  or  body,  but  on  thecontrary,  a  buoyancy  of  the 
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former  and  tloalicilf  of  the  laller.  Tbrowing aside,  however,  allrefi^r- 
CDcelo  palpable  effect,  wilhnhithnearlf  everyone  troubled  niibiiiTol- 
iinlary  emiasioBs  is  familiar,  tlo  wo  find  Nature  so  ready  to  cast  off  Its 
vtlal  EUbatances  and  nervous  forces  !  Is  it  a  facE  that  Dame  Nature  ia 
n  prodigal — following  the  proSigatc  and  dissipated  example  of  bcrsonsT 
The  seminal  fluids  are  In  part  made  up  of  the  richest  aod  most  vital 
clcmculs  of  till!  Iiody.  The  best  malerial  of  the  whole  system  is  con- 
centrated in  the  secrctitin  which  contains  the  germs  of  a  new  being. 
Now,  why  should  Nature  throw  away  this  fluid  any  more  than  it  should 
tliniw  nway  blood  T  We  find  that  in  all  cases  involuntary  expenditures 
of  blood  arc  bemorrhagcs,  resulting  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  system. 
The  fluids  which  are  of  no  use  to  the  system  are  secreted  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  thence  poureii  into  the  bladcltr  to  be  removcil  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  person.  The  more  siilid  elTele  matters  are  gathered 
into  the  colon  to  be  expelled  periodically  through  the  rectum.  Even 
these  functions  are  not  performed  involuntarily  unlens  disease  eiists. 
Now.  if  it  were  necessary  that  the  acmlnal  fluids  should  be  disposed  of 
at  certain  Intervals,  why  are  they  not  absorbed  and  removed  by  those 
channels  provided  by  Nature  for  llie  espulsiou  of  wssto  matters,  in- 
stead of  disturbing  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  dreamer  and  so  far  derang- 
ing the  nervous  system  as  to  produce  depression  of  spirits,  headache, 
and  lassitude  the  succeeding  morning  t  To  all  this  it  nmy  be  objected 
that  once  a  month,  tbo  female  loses  blood,  from  the  age  of  puberty  to 
the  turn  of  life,  In  what  is  callcil  the  functiim  of  menstruation.  If  the 
objector  be  a  physician,  knowing  as  he  should,  the  quality  of  that 
blood,  I  would  unk  if  be  realty  believes  that  menstrual  blood  possesses 
any  vital  properties  ?  Is  It  blood  at  all  in  the  sense  in  wliieli  we  em- 
ploy that  term  In  speaking  of  the  fluid  that  circulates  In  our  arteries 
and  veins  and  supports  life  f  Docs  be  not  know,  and  docs  not  every 
woman  know,  that  when  pure  arterial,  instead  of  menstrual,  blood 
flows  from  the  vagina  of  the  female.  It  is  at  once  called  uterine  hemor- 
rhage instead  of  mcnstruatiou  T  Docs  such  a  pbynician  believe  for  a 
moment  tliut  any  such  draft  is  made  upon  the  system  to  supply  the 
menstrual  secretion  as  takes  place  when  the  spermatic  vessels  are  sup- 
plied with  their  secretions  !  Will  he  for  om-  nionifut  place  the  sper- 
iTialic  secretions  and  menstrual  fluids  side  by  side  as  possessing  equal 
life  and  vitality  T  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  the  spermatic  secretions 
arc  teeming  with  life,  the  menstrual  secretions  are  as  clTele  In  tbeir 
properties  OS  the  urine  ?  In  another  place  It  will  bo  obiwrvcd  that  I 
speak  of  the  ova  of  women  passing  oiT  involuntarily,  but  only  one  or 
two  microscopic  seeds  thus  ripen  and  puas  oH  once  a  mouth— an  insig- 
nificant loss. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  seminal  secretiuu  is  so  vital,  how  it  happens 
that  married  meu  and  olliers  wbo  are  perhaps  excessive  lu  lis  eipcudi- 
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ture  do  not  feel  injury  from  its  loss  ?  To  these  queries  I  would  reply, 
that  in  natural  intercourse  there  is  at  least  a  partial,  if  not  complete, 
compensation,  received  in  the  act,  as  explained  in  my  essay  on  the 
philosophy  of  sexual  intercourse  (see  PartllL).  Excesses,  however, 
will  lead  to  seminal  weakness  and  in  due  time  induce  a  train  of  disorders 
not  much  unlike  those  developed  by  masturbation  or  involuntary  seminal 
emissions.  I  have  said  in  one  place  that  it  is  a  rule,  having  few  excep- 
tions, that  unpleasant  effects  follow  involuntary  losses  of  semen,  such 
as  physical  lassitude,  mental  depression,  etc.  I  might  have  added  that 
even  these  exceptions  finally  arrive  at  the  same  condition ;  and  that  the 
weakness,  if  not  cured,  invariably  leads  to  that  injury  of  the  parts 
which  induces  losses  with  the  urine  and  at  stool ;  the  weakness  finally 
eventuating  in  impotency.  I  know  all  about  it,  because  I  am  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  history  of  thousands  of  people  who  have  been 
affected  with  this  difficulty  ;  have  met  them  daily  in  my  office  for  forty 
years,  and  probably  have  had  a  larger  practice  in  this  class  of  diseases 
in  office  and  by  mail,  than  any  other  physician  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  any  medical  man  who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  spermatorrha>a  as 
to  say  that  it  will  naturally  occur  in  young  men  at  certain  intervals, 
should  lose  no  time  in  explaining  why  Nature  provides  such  a  function 
when  it  leads  to  such  fearful  results.  Such  advice,  unless  correct,  is 
mischievous  and  tends  to  still  further  demoralize  the  patient.  I  have 
been  told  by  young  men  laboring  under  the  supposition  that  these 
nocturnal  emissions  were  natural,  that  they  had  practised  masturbation 
once  in  a  week  or  ten  days  to  prevent  this  involuntary  overflow,  re- 
marking that  they  felt  better  when  they  did  so  than  when  they  allowed 
the  loss  to  take  place  without  assistance.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  immediate  effect  is  better.  The  ultimate 
effect  is  worse,  simply  because  it  is  continually  aggravating  the  sper- 
matic weakness  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  palliate. 

Some  patients  have  said  that  they  felt  better  by  continuing  their 
practice  of  masturbation.  This  was  because  the  habit  had  induced 
such  an  unnatural  activity  of  the  testicular  glands  that  the  spermatic 
vessels  became  congested  with  the  seminal  secretion,  and  the  removal 
of  this  secretion  at  such  times  produced  possibly  as  great  a  sense  of 
relief  as  bleeding  at  the  nose  in  those  persons  who  are  subject  to  con- 
gestions in  the  head.  This,  however,  is  a  most  juinous  way  to  relieve 
congested  vessels,  for  no  sooner  are  they  emptied,  than  they  begin  at 
once  to  fill,  and  soon  reach  the  state  of  renewed  congestion.  The 
proper  remedy  is  to  restore  them  to  their  normal  action,  and  not  still 
further  increase  their  excessive  activity  by  repeating  that  which  led 
originally  to  the  whole  difficulty.  I  have  been  asked  what  becomes  of 
the  seminal  secretions  if  not  passed  off,  naturally  or  involuntarily.  I 
answer :  they  arc  re-absorbed  or  taken  back  into  the  drculatioxi,  the 
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Tital  coDstitucDla  ^oEng  to  vital  centres  to  streogthrn  Ihero,  u>d  the 
eiirlhy  propenit'g  to  tlie  bones,  balr,  D&i\a.  tic,  to  build  up  tLc  mascu- 
line quutUies  of  t lie  man.  (See  imge  915.)  Biit  iu  no  ciise  docs  Nat- 
ure dispose  of  these  vital  Suida  by  lavoluDtary  cmisHloug,  exreptlni; 
wbeD  the  parts  arediscased. 

Noneot  the  profusosecretionsnn;  thrown  off  involuntarily  InKStnir 
of  health,  excepting  the  cDtntnenial,  and  those  take  plare  In  normal  siili- 
jects  with  such  perfect  regulariiy  that  they  can  be  takto  care  of.  If 
there  be  drooling  from  the  moulh,  theri!  fa  some  diiieaae  of  the  fu^jiil 
muscles  or  of  the  salivary  glands :  if  iho  urine  M>.z\v»  owny  Involun- 
tarily, or  If  the  sleeping  child  wets  lis  bed  with  an  unconscious  poroiysni 
wo  say  at  once  Ibat  there  U  tome  disease  of  the  urinary  organs ;  if  lht< 
rectum  fails  to  maintain  control  over  its  fecal  contents,  we  know  that 
there  is  Komrlhing  wrong  there.  Now,  why  should  there  bo  any  In- 
voluntary losses  of  seminal  secretions  T  And  when  they  occur  in  sleep 
under  an  amative  paroxysm,  or  during  Iho  day  In  a  drizzling  way,  why 
should  we  not  at  once  suspect  disease  to  exist  In  the  generative  otgiins  T 
Jf  the  boy  alter  passing  the  age  of  puberty  ahould  have  an  Involuntary 
emission  once  a  month  ]UBt  as  the  girl  has  her  menstrual  flow,  why  do 
not  all  healthy  boys  have  these  emissions  with  pcrfucl  periodicity  T 
How  docs  it  happen  that  tliose  who  do  have  involuntary  emissions 
seldom  ever  have  them  with  that  regularity  which  would  cnnblelhem  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  napkin  I  Arc  all  hoys  sick  or  in  an  abnor- 
mal condition  who  do  not  have  involuntary  cmiuion  with  perfect 
regularity  once  in  twenty-eight  days  ?  and  if  so,  who  can  say  that  ho 
knows  oF  a  single  healthy  lad  f  For,  be  it  remembered  thai  young  men 
who  are  afflicted  ttith  nocturnal  emissions  have  them  at  a  great  variety 
of  intervals  ;  siimo  every  night,  others  every  other  ntgbl.  more  of  them 
ot  (e  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  some  of  them  once  in  a  week  or  two  ;  others 
iineo  In  thirty  to  sixty  days,  but  no  one  of  them  with  that  degree  of 
regularity  which  would  eouhle  them  to  precisely  forecast  the  visitation. 
For  instance,  any  one  of  the  classes  mentioned  may  have  Ihem  two  or 
three  nights  In  succession  and  then  go  for  weeks  or  months  without 
Ihem,  Then,  if  thew  involuntary  losses  are  natural,  why  do  not  Iheso 
young  men  fee]  well,  and  why  do  not  those  who  escape  them  feel  ill  T 
Shall  we  prescrilje  fur  IhoBO  ruggcil  young  masculines  who  have  never 
had  these  "iM'riudlcals  T"  What  shall  we  give  ihem  lo  make  them 
regular,  and  how  ahull  wo  persuade  Ihem  that  they  are  flt  subjects  for 
our  advice  and  tnt<diclnci  t  And  why  should  wo  not  prescribe  for 
those  who  do  have  them  until  Ihey  come  to  have  the  spermatic 
catamcnia  with  exact  periodicity  ?  Now.  all  IhU  is  nonsense,  but  It 
lias  to  find  place  here  to  answer  Iho  statements  of  those  who  are  so 
Ihoiigbtlcss  as  to  say  that  involuntary  emissions  are  natural  Ic 
nnd  therefore  not  worthy  of  attention. 
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It  is  slow  work  to  down  old  superstitions  or  false  notions,  espedally 
those  entertained  by  the  medical  and  surgical  profession,  and  I  am  well 
aware  that  after  forty  years  of  wide  publication  of  my  views  there  are 
many  books  called  ''standard  authorities"  that  teach  the  ideas  I  so 
strenuously  combat,  and  yet  I  do  know  that  my  arguments  have  im 
pressed  many  minds  in  the  profession  as  well  as  out  of  it,  and  that  the 
common-semte  point  of  view  is  making  haste  slowly.  I  find  that  the 
article  on  spermatorrhoea  in  "The  Practical  Home  Physician,**  proba- 
bly written  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Lyman  or  Dr.  W.  T.  Belfield,  is  only 
advanced  to  the  view  that  involuntary  seminal  losses  are  injurious  when 
followed  by  distressiog  symptoms,  but  as  the  writer  states  unequivo- 
cally that  ''every  healthy  male  suffers  a  discharge  of  seminal  fluid  at 
stated  intervals,  no  matter  how  continent  he  may  be,"  I  state  boldly 
and  without  hesitation  that  this  is  not  true.  Again,  I  find  him  stating 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  "  emissions  may  be  the  refult  as  well  as  a  eaute 
of  general  debility."  Here  I  agree  with  him  decidedly,  but  must  won- 
'  der  how  a  sign  of  health  may  result  from  a  state  of  weakne5ts.  Coming 
to  nmtters  of  opinion  instead  of  fact  he  asserts  that  "  a  seminal  emission 
artificially  induced  dcx;s  not  and  cannot  exhaust  the  individual  so  much 
as  a  natural  intercourse,"  where  arguing  that  masturbation  is  only  apt 
to  \te  more  injurious  because  "so  easily  and  generally  practised  to 
excess."  Yet  it  is  such  writers  for  popular  instruction  who  declaim 
against  "yellow  quack  literature"  distributed  in  free  pamphlets  and 
exposing  the  evil  effects  of  masturbation  in  a  manner  which  is  some- 
times overdone.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  imparting  any  unneces- 
sary sc^rc  on  this  subject,  and  have  seen  many  an  advertising  tract 
which  was  very  objectionable  from  this  standpoint,  but  between  the 
disseminators  of  such  tracts  and  the  eminently  respectable  authorities 
who  teach  that  masturbation  Is  "  not  so  bad  '*  after  all,  my  preference 
is  for  the  cheap  yellow  trash,  and  I  am  glad  the  other  kind  is  held  too 
high-priced  for  the  multitude.  The  fact  is,  that  the  overdrawn  pic- 
tures of  the  evils  of  sexual  abuse  by  those  whose  object  it  is  to  scaze  the 
victims  into  their  offices,  has  led  to  the  other  extreme  of  doctors  who 
declaim  that  it  is  all  a  fake,  and  that  involuntary  losses  are  all  right. 
Both  arc  wrong — the  truth  lies  between,  and  it  has  been  my  earnest 
endeavor  to  make  the  truth  plain. 

MY    VIEWS    INDORSED. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such  an  authority  to  one  who  deserves 
to  be  so  considered  because  his  experience  has  been  plentiful,  and  his 
conclusions  well-founded  thereon  in  reason  and  common-sense.  I  am 
now  about  to  quote  several  separate  paragraphs  from  "  Plain  Facts  for 
Old  and  Toung,"  by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D.  It  is  under  the  heading. 
Spermatorrhoea  (losses  with  urine  or  at  stool)  that  I  find  the  following : 
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"There  nre  those  whn  claim  lo  l)Chevo  Ihat  Ihc  dlgeaso  occurs  so  io- 
frequently  that  it  is  scarcelyworlhy  to  be  considered  adistinct  disorder. 
After  carefully  fnvestlgBtiug  Hcvcral  hundred  cases  of  disi>Jiscs  peculiar 
lo  men.  we  have  corac  to  believe  that  it  la  by  no  means  so  rare  a  discAso 
as  Is  generally  suppoiied  to  bo  the  case,  having  determiDed  the  presence 
of  spennatozoa  by  microscopical  cxnmiaalion  in  a,  large  number  of 
cases  in  which  a  discharge  occurred  after  urinating  or  while  stmlning 

"The  opinion  expressed  by  many  physicians  when  called  upon  by 
patieuts  EiiRering  In  this  way,  that  Ihe  disease  is  one  of  Utile  consc* 
quencc.  and  probably  does  not  exist  at  all,  oftcu  leads  to  great  mischief ; 
and  certainty  when  such  an  opinion  Ls  given  witliout  a  cloM  and  critical 
investigation  of  the  case,  the  patient  may  well  doubt  the  Individual's 
competence  lo  deal  with  disorders  of  this  class.  Those  who  have  hnd 
much  to  do  with  cases  of  this  sort,  have  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, not  only  of  their  great  frequency,  but  of  the  fact  that  their 
successful  treatment  requires  the  most  painstaking  efforts,  and  the  ex- 
orcise of  the  highest  sltill,  not  only  In  the  selection  and  the  application 
of  remedial  measures  lo  the  diseased  parts,  but  In  the  education  and 
discipline  of  the  patient  so  as  to  secure  his  full  cooperation  In  carrying 
out  ibosc  measures  of  treatment  and  regimen  elsewhere  suggested,  such 
as  proper  diet,  eierclsc,  abstinence,  etc." 

Further  along,  writing  of  nocturnal  seminal  losses.  Dr.  Kellogg 
■gain  says:  "The  great  prevalence  of  masturbation  among  boys  and 
young  men.  and  marital  excesses  among  married  men,  has  rendered  the 
existence  of  genital  weakness  so  common  that  many  physicians  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  occurrence  of  seminal  losses  during  sleep  is  a 
perfectly  normal  condition,  If  not  too  frequently  repeated.  Extensive 
observation  lias  convinced  the  writer  that  this  opinion  is  an  error,  and 
Ibat  in  it  man  who  is  in  perfect  health,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  such  a  thing  as  involuntary  seminal  losses  will  not  occur, 
either  sleeping  or  waking.  •  •  •  In  the  treatment  of  many  of  these 
ca-ses,  wo  have  invariably  noti<^  as  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  Im- 
provement llmt  though  the  seminal  losses  still  continued  without  great 
diminutiou  in  frequency,  the  patient  no  longer  suffered  the  great  de- 
pression of  mind  and  body  which  had  previously  followed  [heir  occur- 
rence. This  is  a  sign  of  Improvement  In  general  nervc-tonc,  by  means 
of  which  the  disorder  will  be  ultimately  controlled.  This  change  In 
the  advance  of  tlie  disense  toward  health,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  occurs  in  the  march  of  tlic  diac)rder  In  the  opposite  dinvlion. 
Patients  may  often  Imagine  the  emissions  are  doing  no  harm,  though 
uccurring  with  great  frequency,  simply  because  they  do  not  feel  any 
serious  effects.  But  this  is  only  because  the  general  vital  lone  Is  suffl. 
clently  great  to  rriltislaod  fur  «  tiino  Ihq  eubntisllnj;  ttralu  upon  Ibq 
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system  ;  but  sooner  or  later,  nervous  bankruptcy  will  superrene,  and 
the  patient  will  appreciate  bis  true  condition. 

"  Sometimes  the  discharge  of  seminal  fluid  is  backward  into  the 
bladder,  and  so  mixed  with  the  urine  that  attention  is  not  called  to  it, 
and  the  patient  is  wholly  unaware  of  the  mysterious  disease  which  is 
undermining  his  health,  and  goes  from  one  physician  to  another  seek- 
ing to  find  the  real  cause  of  his  malady  and  the  proper  remedy,  but 
obtaining  no  relief.  We  have  met  a  number  of  cases  of  this  sort,  in 
some  of  which  the  amount  of  seminal  fluid  lost  in  this  way,  and  the 
constancy  of  the  symptom,  quite  exceeded  any  conception  which  we 
had  previously  formed  of  cases  of  this  sort.  The  only  method  of  de- 
tecting these  cases  is  for  the  physician  to  adopt  as  a  routine  practice  the 
plan  of  making  a  careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine  in 
every  case. 

'*  When  a  person  discovers  himself  to  be  affected  with  discharges 
of  this  sort,  he  should  consider  the  matter  deserving  of  immediate  and 
careful  attention  until  every  vestige  of  tlie  disease  is  removed.  The 
penalty  of  neglecting  to  attend  to  the  matter  with  promptness  will 
usually  be,  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  early  loss  of  sexual  "«Jgor,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  some  worse  form  of  sexual  disease,  and 
all  the  various  accompanying  symptoms  which  have  been  pointed  out. 
The  only  methods  of  treatment  which  can  be  advantageously  employed 
by  the  patient  himself  are  such  as  have  been  already  described  as  use- 
ful in  other  forms  of  sexual  disease.  The  question  of  marriage  has 
been  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  work  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  reiterating  the  warning  that  a  person  suffering 
in  this  way  should  never  think  of  marrying  until  the  local  disease  has 
been  substantially  cured,  as  the  deepest  regret  uud  intcnsest  suffering 
are  almost  certain  to  result  when  the  contrary  course  is  taken." 

TWO   KINDS  OP   SPERM ATOKRITOSA. 

There  are,  in  reality,  two  kinds  of  spermatorrhopa,  which  are  of  so 
opposite  a  nature  that  treatment  beneficial  to  one  is  injurious  to  the 
other.  One  results  from  excessive  expenditure  of  nervous  stimuli  on 
the  organ  of  amativeness  and  the  organs  of  procreation  ;  and  the  other, 
from  a  want  of  nervous  vitality  in  the  procreative  organs,  while  the 
organ  of  amativeness  may  or  may  not  be  abnormally  excited.  In  the 
former,  or  where  there  is  undue  excitability  of  the  organs  of  amative- 
ness and  generation,  emissions  occur  with  erections,  and  usually  under 
the  influence  of  lascivious  dreams.  The  victim  is  suddenly  aroused 
under  the  most  intense  amative  excitement,  just  as  the  seminal  fluids 
are  ejected,  or,  in  some  cases,  he  may  not  discover  what  has  happened 
until  some  time  afterward,  although  he  reraembei*s,  either  clearly  or 
^l^gy^^y.  ^^^  fWO^QU?  <3(ream  under  which  the  exc^tewen^  mi  s^rolwl 
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I088  took  place.  A  person  predisposed  to  this  form  of  the  disease  may 
have  it  greatly  aggravated  by  pin-worms  in  the  rectum,  or  by  any 
affection  of  the  vascular  system  which  produces  an  itching  humor  in 
the  urino- genital  organs.  The  worms  will  so  titillate  the  nerves  leading 
to  the  sexual  parts,  that  erections  and  losses  of  semen  result.  A  slight 
inflammation  or  eruption  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  may,  when  the 
latter  becomes  distended  with  urine  in  sleep,  cause  an  erection  ;  and  if 
the  person  becomes  sufficiently  awakened  to  get  up  and  urinate,  an 
unnatural  emission  of  semen  may  be  avoided.  If  he  does  not,  the  de- 
bilitating discharge  is  almost  sure  to  take  place.  Drinking  too  much 
fluid  of  any  kind  in  the  after  part  of  the  day  or  at  bedtime  is  apt  to 
cause  a  distention  of  the  bladder,  and  then  there  is  pressure  upon  the 
spermatic  vessels,  which  produces  very  much  the  same  effect  as  when 
they  are  congested  on  the  inside  with  the  spermatic  secretions.  The 
immediate  nerves  are  awakened  to  excitability,  and  the  excitement  Is 
communicated  by  ncrve-tclcgraphy  to  the  cerebellum.  An  amorous 
dream  is  brought  on  with  the  usual  consequences.  Engorgement  of  the 
rectum  with  fecal  matters  may  produce  the  same  result.  The  other 
form  of  spermatorrhoea,  arising  from  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  organs, 
or,  in  other  words,  from  a  want  of  proper  nervous  stimulus  to  give 
strength  to  the  spermatic  vessels  and  ducts,  is  usually  the  most  difficult 
and  troublesome.  It  is  the  open  door  to  impotency,  and  frequently  the 
latter  exists  with  it.  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say,  that  it  continues  after 
impotency  has  taken  place.  A  person  afflicted  with  spermatorrhoea  of 
this  character  loses  the  seminal  fluids  on  almost  any  occasion  giving  rise 
to  amative  emotion  or  physical  effort  They  exude  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  women,  or  in  riding,  walking,  or  urinating,  and  particularly  at 
stool,  if  costive.  Fig.  228  represents  a  microscopic  view  of  the  floating 
mucus  and  spermatozoa  as  found  in  the  urine  of  one  afflicted  with  this 
disease.  The  spermatic  fluids  may  be  wasted  in  this  way  for  weeks, 
months,  and  sometimes  years,  if  the  constitution  of  the  victim  holds 
out  so  long,  without  his  being  aware  of  the  drain  which  his  system  is 
laboring  under,  although  he  cannot  fail  to  suffer  from  its  effects. 
Some  persons  of  constipated  habit,  troubled  with  this  form  of  sperma- 
torrhoea, eject  large  quantities  at  every  stool ;  others  will  merely  find, 
by  examination,  a  drop  or  two  oozing  from  the  urethra.  These  diurnal 
losses  are,  if  frequent,  more  exhaustive  than  the  nocturnal,  and  the 
mental  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  usually  intense. 

COMPLICATED   BPERMATORRIICEA. 

I  have  yet  to  speak  of  a  more  difficult  and  debilitating  form  of 
spermatorrhoea  than  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  that  is  a  com- 
plication involving  both  of  the  forms  described.     Persons  affected  in 

this  way  wiU  have  occasional  erections,  attended  with  frightful  loases, 
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while  they  are  almost  constantly  suffering  with  diurnal  discharges. 
Their  procreative  organs  seem  to  be  vibrating  between  an  excess  of 
nervous  stimulus  and  an  entire  want  of  it.  There  is  seldom,  in  such 
cases,  any  control  of  the  parts.  Erections  will  take  place  involuntarily, 
when  cohabitation  is  not  thought  of,  but  when  desired,  the  erectile 
tissue  and  muscles  are  flabby  and  powerless. 

The  local  symptoms  attending  the  several  phases  of  spermatorrhoea 
I  have  already  given.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperament  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  invalid.  In  some 
cases  only  a  little  nervous  irritability  or  debility  is  experienced,  while 

the  mind  gradually  loses  its 
vigor  and  activity.  The  victim 
is  no  more  aware  of  the  gradual 
approach  of  imbecility  than  an 
old,  infirm  man,  who  is  loshig 
his  faculties  day  after  day  and 
seems  unconscious  of  declining 
intellect,  and  feels  exasperated 
if  his  abilities  are  questioned. 
Another  is  alive  to  his  actual 
condition  —  finds  his  memory 
waning — his  powers  of  concen- 
trating thought  declining — and 
SPERMATOZOA,  ETC.  both  hls  bodily  and  mental  ener- 

DlBcovered,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  gies  wasting  away.  Still  an- 
te the  urine  of  one  having  the  worst  form  other  loses  suddenly  his  mental 
of  spermatorrhoea.  powers,  and  becomes  idiotic  or 

hisanc.  Still  a  greater  number  live  in  the  greatest  mental  and  physical 
wretchedness  if  not  in  hopeless  despair.  Hypochondria  seizes  upon 
them  ;  they  are  full  of  whims  and  bugbears  ;  they  imagine  the  approach 
of  all  sorts  of  evils  ;  feelings  of  dread  constantly  overpower  them  ;  and 
they  fear  death  as  if  it  were  a  plunge  into  a  pit  of  burning  sulphur  or 
somethhig  worse,  and  nothing  in  Nature  can  excite  their  admiration  or 
awaken  within  them  pleasurable  emotions.  They  are  blind  to  the 
beauties  of  the  starry  heavens  or  the  charming  landscapes  of  field  and 
wood.  There  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  that  can  make  them  happy. 
They  are  the  most  hopeless  pessimists  that  come  under  the  observation 
of  the  physician.  A  look  upward  at  night  into  the  begemmed  dome 
bewilders  rather  than  enchants  their  depressed  and  troubled  spirits. 
Their  diseased  imaginations  are  wrapped  in  a  pall  of  horrors,  and 
though  they  may  occasionally  peep  through  its  folds  and  catch  a  ray 
of  hope  and  sunshine,  a  little  thing  startles  them,  and  they  turn  from  a 
world  of  horrors  without  to  a  temple  of  terrors  within.  If  these  men- 
tal hallucinalione  do  oot  harf^  them  they  are  dizzy-headed,  short  of 
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kmtb,  dfspepllc,  victims  lo  siceplesmess,  neuralgia,  pdoB  In  and  ptX- 
pilalioo  about  tlie  licart,  debtlily,  ultvoub  irritaliility,  frelfulneu,  uid 
melBOcholy.  I  do  not  mean  lo  Baj  that  odc  peraon  suffering  with 
spcrroalorrbtea  ha«  all  these  troubles ;  but  every  sufferer  has  one  or 
more  of  tbem.  depeudiog  upon  Ibe  seDalliveneas  of  hia  nervous  organ- 
ization and  tbe  length  of  time  bta  disease  baa  affected  hloi. 

What  adda  most  to  tbc  horrors  of  tbia  malady,  which  drains  off 
the  most  vital  fluids  of  the  organism,  aod  strikes  at  the  intellect  and 
manhood  of  Its  victim,  la  the  ignorance  of  the  prorcs»ioii  generally  in 
fia  treatment.  As  a  rule,  medical  men  treat  one  form  of  the  disease 
precisely  as  they  do  the  other,  and  this  lack  of  discrimination  and  dis- 
cernment aggravates  the  trouble,  and  destroys  tbc  confidence  and  hope 
of  the  patient.  Then,  loo,  local  remedies  are  generally  too  greatly 
relSed  upon.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  disease  in  fts  vaHoua  forms 
la  perpetuated  hy  nervous  derangements,  or  I  have  at  least  explained 
the  manner  in  which  nervous  irregularities  produce  the  losses.  There 
Is  eltber  an  excess  of  the  nervous  forces  precipitated  on  the  organ  of 
amativeness  and  Ibe  procrealive  system,  or  else  there  is  a  moieiy,  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  complications  such  as  I  last  referred  to,  in  which  there 
Is  a  vibration  between  the  two  extremes.  Consequently  the  nervous 
system  must  receive  especial  attention.  To  regulate  the  nervous  circu- 
lation, or,  In  other  words,  to  restora  the  nervous  harmony  is,  in  fact, 
to  effect  B  cure.  At  least  that  Is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  after 
treating  successfully  nearly  every  case  which  has  been  placed  undei 
my  care,  and  I  have  had  many  which  were  regarded  as  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  any  number  of  those  which  were  considered  Incurable  under 
the  ordinary  systems  of  medication. 

I  find  even  the  writer  of  tbc  article  In  the  "  Practical  Home  Physi- 
cian," with  whom  I  so  thoroughly  differed  as  already  explained,  say- 
ing of  spermatorrhiDa,  when  ho  consents  to  conalJcr  it  a  disease  instead 
of  a  regular  function,  "In  most  cases  it  Is  simply  a  nenoui  diteaie." 
I  have  Italicised  the  last  two  words  in  the  quotation.  It  is  quite  inio 
that  it  Is  a  disease,  but  seldom  a  simple  one,  as  the  writer's  slalemeni 
would  Imply.  Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  one  of  the  first  old  school  writ- 
ers to  acknowledge  any  such  disease  as  spermntorrbcca,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  explain  the  mental  depression  and  digestive  disorders  that  so 
often  attend  It. 

"The  explanation  Is  lo  my  mind  quite  clear.  The  grtat  lympathtlie 
nerte  ii  at/ault.  This  nerve  sends  prominent  branches  to  the  itoinarh 
and  to  the  genital  organi.  Therefore,  these  three — the  brain,  the 
ilomaeh,  and  the  genital  appaTatus — are  in  very  distinct  and  close  sym- 
pathy with  each  other.  They  form  a  kind  of  family.  They  are  in 
constant  telegraphic  communication  with  cucb  other,  and  any  Injury  of 
unc  is  soon  felt  by  the  other  two." 
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After  perusing  my  remarks  at  the  commencemeDt  of  this  essay,  the 
mder  caDnot  infer  that  I  am  unaware  that  masturbation  and  sexual 
excesses  are  usually  the  first  causes  ;  that  in  consequence  of  children 
not  being  properly  instructed  by  parents  with  regard  to  the  evils  of 
self -pollution,  they  nearly  ruin  themselves  before  they  know  any  better ; 
that  grown-up  boys,  or  those  calling  themselves  men — married  men — 
destroy  the  tone  of  their  reproductive  organs  by  sexual  excesses  and 
other  pernicious  practices  treated  of  in  this  book.  But  all  these  evil 
practices  induce  the  troubles  which  follow,  by  deranging  the  nervous 
circulation,  or  by  robbing  the  system  of  nervous  vitality.  It  is  true, 
the  vascular  fluid  or  blood  suffers  from  a  waste  of  the  seminal  fluids, 
because  the  latter  are  largely  composed  of  its  very  best  properties  ;  but 
the  nervous  system  is  always  the  more  disturbed,  and  requires  the 
more  particular  attention.  My  custom  is,  to  treat  the  disease  with  ref- 
erence to  all  derangements  involved,  combining  the  remedies  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reach  all,  and  yet  the  nervous  derangements  command  my 
greatest  care,  and  the  removal  of  these  is  invariably  succeeded  by  a 
discontinuance  of  the  involuntary'  discharges. 

While,  as  remarked  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  causes  are 
usually  self-induced,  I  have  met  with  cases  wherein  seminal  weakness 
or  predisposition  thereto,  was  undoubtedly  inherited.  There  is  noth- 
ing surprising  about  this.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  considering 
the  acknowledged  excesses  previous  to  and  immediately  following 
marriage,  and  the  further  fact  that  many  have  been  unfortunately  ad- 
YiMed  to  marry  because  suffering  from  particularly  obstinate  spermator- 
rhoea, and  have  thus  fathered  puny,  strumous,  devitalized  children, 
before  giving  themselves  time  for  even  the  possible  benefits  of  a  moder- 
ate  marital  mode  of  living.  It  would  be  remarkable  if  many  children 
80  begotten  were  not  strongly  predisposed  to  weakness  and  irritability 
of  the  sexual  organs. 

One  of  the  roost  marked  illustrations  of  this  kind  occurring  in  my 
practice,  was  that  of  a  young  man  about  twenty-five,  who,  at  the  early 
age  of  eight  years,  commenced  having  nocturnal  losses  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  masturbation.  At  first  they  occurred 
about  once  a  week  ;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  they  happened  as  frequently 
as  every  alternate  night,  and  before  twenty,  while  losses  continued  both 
night  and  day,  he  was  entirely  impotent.  At  the  time  he  first  called  at 
my  office  he  bad  been  pursuing  the  advice  of  various  doctors  for  some 
five  years  without  material  benefit.  Having  become  interested  in  a 
young  lady  whom  he  desired  to  marry,  he  had,  on  the  confident  assur- 
ance of  a  cure  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  New  York, 
made  an  engagement  of  marriage.  At  the  close  of  several  months  of 
surgical  treatment,  as  unsuccessful  as  it  was  painful,  the  young  man 

^ecftmo  fnmtic  witl^ « letdltinfi  seos^  of  his  position.    6Md  b9  Xq  m9 ; 
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''  Doctor,  If  70U  Tail,  I  die  a  suicide ;  I  canoot  tell  this  young  -noman 
of  iny  iDflrmlty  ;  I  cannot  cnlcr  marriage  with  it ;  I  caoDot  break  my 
promtee.  My  mind  is  firmly  made  up.  I  have  beard  of  your  succesa 
in  Ihcse  dUUcnltics,  and  if  you  caonot  cure  me  I  shall  put  an  end  lolLla 
'wretched  existence."  A  minute  hUlory  of  the  cvcnls  Mllendtng  the 
Irciilnient  of  this  aite  would  be  too  Icoglliy  to  bo  Inieresling — the  iipa 
and  downs  of  the  young  man's  hopes — Ihe  encouragtracnta  and  dis- 
CDiirugemeuls  of  pliysician  as  well  as  patient  for  tho  first  two  or  three 
mouths  ;  but  by  Ihe  end  of  tbo  fifth,  victory  seemed  promising,  and  at 
the  dose  of  Ibc  sixth,  certnin.  At  tho  end  of  ei(;ht  months,  the  unmis- 
lak&hlo  auccesB  of  the  troalmcut  was  ctlebruted  by  hla  marriase. 
Although  this  was  many  years  ngn,  sinco  which  liinu  1  CH^casiooally 
meet  my  former  paiien I,  the  cure  iH.-em!i  permanent,  and  the  now  middle- 
aged  man  ia  grateful  oud  happy. 


Persons  afflicted  with  Epermnlorrho^  cannot  be  too  strongly  cau- 
tioned against  the  various  clap-traps  and  culcbpennieB  of  quacks  and 
empirics  who  profess  to  liave  sumo  remarkable  panacea  for  the  disease. 
It  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that  a  "one-cure-all  "  cannot  be  made 
to  ault  everybody's  case,  even  If  It  be  possessed  of  some  degree  of  vir- 
tue ;  but  by  far  a  greater  number  of  the  advertised  specifics  are  not 
only  worthless  but  positively  injurious.  Some  of  Ihe  more  powerful  of 
tbcm  lend  more  to  dry  up  the  seminal  sccrctlona  than  to  impart  power 
to  the  vessels  and  ducts  to  retain  thcra.  Thus  sterility  or  Impotency 
instead  of  the  restoration  of  the  parts  Is  effected.  Those  who  have 
tried  them,  need  cot  bo  assured  of  what  I  have  stated,  but  I  give  cur< 
rcDcy  to  these  fscls.  for  tho  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
victimized  by  thcfe  pretentious,  worthless,  and  too  oflen  harmful 
panaceas.  It  U  a  false  supposition  entertained  by  many,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly said,  that  marriage  ciirei  scmbal  weakness.  There  may.  of 
course,  be  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule  a  euro  cannot  bo  efllectcd  by  taking 
this  step.  It  simply  amouota  to  this  :  the  secretions  of  tbo  testicular 
glands  are  discharged  by  a  natural  process,  before  lime  Is  allowed  for 
them  to  pass  off  unnaturally.  The  weakness  and  nervous  frriiabitity 
of  the  organs  still  remain.  Unless  cured,  premature  Impotency  event- 
ually takes  place.  With  thU  difficulty  it  not  InfrequcDlly  happens 
that  a  middle-aged  man  Is  as  powerless  In  Ihe  organs  of  generation  as 
the  majority  of  men  are  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

I  wish  here  to  use  a  clipping  whith  I  look  from  somo  periodical. 
and  which  must  go  on  its  own  merits,  since  the  uamo  of  the  author  la  not 
given  :  "  Under  almost  any  circumstances  there  is  danger  that  the 
employment  of  marriagn  as  a  means  of  cure  might  result  unhappily, 
aud  He  (be  unplcasuni  results  nre  o(  such  very  gre«i  ImporHoco  lo  ibc 
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welfare  of  our  race,  we  propose  to  act  upon  the  maxim  already  quoted : 
'  of  two  evils  choose  the  least,'  and  of  two  or  more  remedies  choose  the 
least  liable  to  do  harm.  A  cure  can  be  accomplished  in  all  these  cases 
without  incurring  any  danger  of  domestic  trouble,  by  a  well-regulated 
hygienic  and  therapeutic  course.  We  urge  upon  our  suffering  readers 
Continence — purity  of  thought  and  act — avoiding  any  and  everything 
capable  of  inflaming  the  passions  and  debasing  the  mind,  whether  in 
the  form  of  literature,  conversation,  sights,  etc.  Keep  the  mind  em- 
ployed upon  such  matters  as  are  ennobling  and  instructive — grammar, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  geography,  languages,  etc.,  etc.,  are  studies 
that  are  to  be  recommended,  because,  in  addition  to  diverting  the  mind, 
keeping  it  occupied,  they  at  the  same  time  are  highly  instructive  and 
beneficial  and  no  mental  occupation  can  excel  them  for  purity." 

Treatment,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  especially  prepared  for  the  case, 
for  an  invalid  can  ill  afford  time  in  experimenting  in  the  use  of  nos- 
trums of  doubtful  utility.  Every  reader  at  a  distance  should  state 
frankly,  in  answer  to  the  questions  on  page  761,  every  symptom 
attending  his  case,  so  that  a  correct  diagnosis  can  be  given,  and  all  who 
become  my  patients  may  r^t  assured  that  my  best  efforts  will  be  used 
for  their  permanent  restoration. 

loflammatlon  of  the  Prostate  Qland  and  Seminal  Vesicles. 

I  must  now  attempt  <  o  condense  in  one  page,  if  possible,  the  main 
facts  concerning  a  stale  of  disease  to  whicli  one  author  has  devoted 
a  book  of  240  pages,  c^nd  yet  he  has  not  stated  any  more  than  all  medi- 
cal men  should  be  anxious  to  learn.  Probably  in  almost  all  cases  of 
spermatorrhcea  there  is  some  congestion  of  the  prostate  gland  and 
seminal  vesicles,  but  in  the  troublesome  cases  these  parts  are  inflamed, 
enlarged,  tender,  sensitive,  irritable,  and  produce  an  excessive  secretion 
whicn  may  be  as  acrid  as  the  contents  of  a  boil.  The  symptoms  will 
vary  with  the  extent  or  severity  of  this  local  inflammation,  but  the 
least  of  them  are :  Sense  of  fulness,  weight,  pressure,  and  discomfort 
in  the  region  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  deep-seated  in  the  crotch, 
above  what  is  technically  called  the  perineum.  A  soft  seat  that  presses 
there  is  uncomfortable.  Hard  seats  are  preferred,  because  the  bony 
framework  somewhat  relieves  pressure  on  this  part  when  sitting. 
Bexual  desire  may  be  diminished,  but  in  severe  cases  it  is  troublesome — 
constant,  intense,  iusatiable,  unsatisfying — and  such  a  condition  is,  no 
doubt,  often  the  local  physical  excitant  of  that  state  of  psychic  mania 
which  wiil  be  described  soon  under  the  head  of  Satyriasis.  Involuntary 
losscb  of  some  kind  are  pretty  surely  frequent,  and  may  be  attended 
with  sharp  psi^^  or  followed  by  dull  aching.  Ejaculation  in  intercourse 
is  oCfinmonly  premature  and  may  be  colicky—painful— or  there  may  be 
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HUch  local  Bwclllag  m  to  seed  the  dlschBrgc  backn-anl  Into  the  bladder. 
In  aggravated  cases  the  parts  may  be  at  times  cold  or  shrivelled,  and 
the  Bcrotum  painfully  coustriclod  ;  or,  extreme  relaxation  may  be  the 
gfincrai  Blalc,  with  pcndulnus  and  Qabby  scrotum.  A  burning  sensation 
Is  common  all  through  tbu  urethra — ft  sense  of  rawness — and  the  pM- 
sage  of  urine  causes  smarting  ;  or  there  may  be  otily  a  painful  spot, 
and   urination    fre- 


quent,  and  some- 
what uncomforta- 
ble. The  urine  Is 
apt  to  contain  mu- 
cus, pus,  or  blood 
cells,  of  a  kind  that 
enable  the  micro- 
scopic examination 
to  reveal  the  true 
nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. Oozlug  mu- 
cus discharges  may 
or  may  not  exist. 
The  Indirect  or  gen- 
eral symptoms  are 
those  already  de- 
scribed as  sympto- 
matic of  spcrmator- 
rhati.  Tlieso  are 
indeed  the  lough 
rases  of  spcrmalor- 
rh(pa,  obstinate  and 
chronic,  and  often 
complicated  with 
Ihe  remnants  of 
deep  gonorrhcea, 
which  has  lit  a  flre 
that  itili  smouldert. 
Ilesidcs  gunorrhoen  t 


Pie.  a 


or  view  of  tlio  bladdur  (1),  and 
sbowlns  Ihe  place  17)  wlicro  Iho  ipmiiial  cbobIb  pau 
through  tliu  prostata  intn  llio  uretbru.  whiab.  lumeTRr. 


pare  Uili  descrlptlua ' 
IS  a  cause.  Dr.  Eugene  Fuller  names  also  eonlf- 
nenco  (especially  In  widowere  who  liavc  been  accustomed  to  normal 
activity),  withdrawal  in  intercourse,  and  ho  adds  habits  of  "sexual 
trifling"  in  any  manner  thai  produces  prolonged  congeslion  without 
the  natural  finality  and  rclaxaiion.  This  last-named  cause  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  those  wlio  recommend  male  continence  in  inlercoune.  Ai, 
pbyaiciatis  diOer  on  this  point,  it  may  be  well  considered  as  yet  an  open 
question.  In  the  worst  cases  of  the  claM  under  consideration,  tbb 
Kcretlon  from  the  Inflamed  parts  Is  so  eiccsslvo  and  acrid  as  to  caus« 
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irrepressible  itching,  heat,  tenesmus,  and  desire  for  relief,  thrOagh  mas- 
turbation which,  for  a  brief  spell,  partially  empties  the  vesicles,  but  in 
turn  aggravates  the  persistence  of  the  disease.  Certain  manipulative 
(hardly  to  be  called  surgical)  procedures  and  instrumental  means  can  be 
employed  for  evacuation,  and  compression  of  the  over-charged  parts, 
affording  relief  without  the  exhausting  nervous  action  and  reaction  of 
any  form  of  sexual  excitement.  The  pitiable  subjects  of  this  trouble  in 
its  most  aggravated  form  are  always  "  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea,"  suffering,  as  they  do,  from  constant  local  distress,  heat,  tension, 
and  pain,  unable  to  divert  their  thoughts  and  attention  from  the  one 
dominant  locality,  constantly  lighting  off  the  propensity  to  self -relief, 
until  self-control  fails,  and  then  overburdened  with  pangs  of  conscience, 
self-accusation,  remorse,  or  self-abasement.  No  wonder  that  many 
have  willingly  submitted  to  various  surgical  operations  for  extirpation 
of  the  testicles,  but  such  extreme  measures  arc  seldom  to  be  thought  of 
except  in  cases  of  a  tubercular  or  malignant  (cancerous)  nature.  Tlic 
extremely  bad  cases  are  fortunately  not  common  ;  but  those  of  minor 
degree  of  prostatic  or  vesicular  irritation  or  weakness  are  nearly  as 
common  as  spermatorrhoea,  and,  indeed,  those  parts  are  the  main  seat 
of  the  disease  as  referable  to,  or  located  in,  the  sexual  organs.  Nothing 
short  of  the  most  skilful  treatment  by  an  experienced  specialist  can 
overcome  physical  derangements  of  this  character.  Many  affected 
with  these  troubles  prefer  to  consult  a  physician  at  a  distance  by  letter 
rather  than  present  themselves  in  person,  feeling  more  or  less  embarrass- 
ment and  extreme  nervousness  when  applying  in  person  for  examina- 
tion. All  wishing  to  do  so  can  consult  the  author  of  this  work  by  mail 
without  fee  and  their  letters  will  be  treated  with  strictest  confidence. 


Satyriasis. 

The  title  of  this  essay  is  the  name  used  to  designate  a  morbid  ama* 
live  passion  in  males.  This  disease,  for  such  only  can  it  be  called,  is 
liarely  recognized  by  the  meiiical  profession,  entirely  ignored  by  the 
legal  fraternity,  and  any  violent  manifestation  of  it  denounced  as  a 
crime  by  the  judiciary.  While  Ihe  intelligence  of  mankind  has  so  far 
advanced  that  many  life  insurance  companies  have  come  to  regard  a 
suicide  as  an  insane  person,  whose  deatli  entitles  his  heir  to  the  insur- 
ance money,  the  law  in  many  States  of  our  Union  inflicts  the  penalty  of 
death  upon  a  man  who,  through  the  insanity  induced  by  ungratifled 
amative  passion,  commits  an  act  which  is  denounced  as  the  crime  of 
rape.  Woman,  more  merciful,  if  she  had  power  to  make  laws,  would 
probably  consider  the  destruction  of  the  sexual  organs  of  the  unfortu- 
nate criminal  as  a  penalty  fully  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence.    Indeed,  we  had  an  illustration  of  this  in  an  orphan  asylum 


tn  thii  Btftte  llifrty  or  forty  years  ngn.  A  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  who 
was  iletccled  in  nn  net  of  impropriety  toward  a  litllu  girl — alfo  ad  fn- 
mate  of  the  liistiliilion — was  spared  hts  life  by  Ihe  gracious  matron, 
wbo  was  satl)if1e<l  with  causing  ttie  destruction  of  llie  offending 
jUTenile's  genital  organs  liy  tbe  applicatioo  of  ttiat  tutotliiiig  emollient 
oil  of  vitriol  I 

It  is  perliapn  n  little  dlfilcult  always  to  dlscrimlaatc  between  wilful 
perversity  and  "moral  insanity,"  but  offences  aroeomeiimes  committed 
wliereln  the  clrcumstancea  allending  their  perpetration  plainly  show 
tlint  the  offender  was  not  of  aane  mind.  When  the  wife  of  an  afiBucnt 
and  high  iy  respected  cittxcn,  surrounded  at  home  with  every  luxury 
heart  could  desire,  fs  to  afflicted  with  a  propensity  to  steal,  that  tho 
husband  gives  notice  to  the  mercbants  to  watch  her  and  charge  lier 
thefts  to  his  account,  the  doctors  and  men  of  law  pronounce  the  insane 
peculiarity  a  disease  which  they  call  kleptomania.  There  arc  ever  eo 
many  manias,  the  viclims  to  which  should  be  placed  where  they  can 
do  no  barm  to  their  stronger- minded  and  more  fortunate  nei){hbors, 
but  who  do  not  deserve  punishment  as  a  penalty  for  crime.  Orderly, 
sound-minded  p€?oplc  need  protection  from  the  unaccountable  freaks  of 
those  wbo  are  aubjert  to  some  kind  of  mania  ;  but  it  acema  to  me  no 
mania  is  so  injurious  to  the  public  peace  as  to  deserve  the  eilermlna- 
lion  of  those  wbo  are  liable  to  Its  attacks. 

Batyrlnaia is mo«l.  unquestionably  "moral  insanity,"  and  Is  gener- 
ally, uot  always,  the  result  of  sexual  starvation.  It  Is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  abstinence  from  carnality  on  the  part  of  woman  generally  leads  to 
partial  or  entire  loss  of  amative  desire,  while  the  abitinence  of  a  pas- 
sionate man.  In  most  instances,  aggravates  h!a  amative  appetite  and 
drives  him  to  madness.  It  will  be  found  on  iDvcsligalion  usually  that 
the  perpetrator  of  rape  has  cither  been  so  Isolated  from  the  society  of 
females  as  to  be  sexually  slarvnl,  or  to  have  been  fed  on  the  husks  of 
harlotry  till  he  is  driven  mad  with  desire  for  wholesome  sexual  gmlifl- 
cation.  He  is  like  the  beggar  who  baa  l)Cen  for  a  long  time  without 
food,  or  else  ttd  on  the  pickings  from  asb-barrels,  until,  finally,  stand- 
ing before  Ihe  tempting  window  of  the  bakery  be  madly  dashes  bis 
band  through  the  pane  ftir  the  coveted  loaf. 

Rape  is  a  terrible  offence  to  a  pure  woman,  married  or  single  ;  but 
morally  and  physically,  unless  the  perpetrator  be  diseased,  she  receives 
not  much  greater  injury  limn  if,  under  fright  she  had  fallen  on  some- 
thing which  had  Inflicted  a  similar  shock  lo  nerve  and  physical  iIemucs. 
I  say  physically  and  morally,  because  I  nm  aware  that  public  sentiment 
makes  a  giMxl  deal  more  of  It,  It  is  due  to  society  that  a  man  who  has 
Ihut  given  way  to  unbridled  passion  bo  placed  where  he  cannot  again 
commit  the  offence  ;  but  it  Is  murder  to  tako  hU  life  with  legal  hemp 
or  to  di«pnl<'h  liim  with  the  bullet.     He  is  an  iiiuiuo  man.     He  should 
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be  confined  and  put  under  mental  and  moral  treatment  and  low  diet 
There  is  better  chance  of  making  a  good  citizen  of  him  than  there  is  of 
making  an  honest  and  peaceable  man  of  a  pickpocket  or  housebreaker. 
Under  the  influence  of  honorable  marriage  he  might  become  a  worthy 
citizen — a  good  husband — a  kind  father.  The  very  act  he  has  com- 
mitted is  not  considered  a  crime  in  wedlock,  although  when  committed 
against  the  remonstrance  of  the  wife  it  should  be  so  I  The  law  takes 
no  cognizance  of  legal  rape  1 

That  I  may  be  fully  understood  I  will  add  a  word  or  two  by  way 
of  qualification  of  the  foregoing  paragraph.  A  pickpocket  or  house- 
breaker, or  a  shrewd  swindler  possesses  traits  of  character  which  must 
be  actually  eradicated  to  make  him  a  good  citizen  ;  his  character  must 
undergo  a  radical  change.  The  perpetrator  of  a  rape  may  be  a  man 
of  genial  disposition,  of  strict  business  integrity,  but  of  such  unconquer- 
able passion  as  to  outrage  another  for  its  gratification.  His  fault  may 
be  overcome — ^his  passions  subdued  or  at  least  placed  within  his  con- 
trol by  marriage.  He  consequently  possesses  no  quality  which  must 
be  thoroughly  rooted  out,  such  as  the  reformer  always  encounters  in 
making  a  good  man  of  an  ordinary  criminal,  to  fit  him  for  honorable 
and  peaceful  citizenship.  There  are  more  such  cruel  trespasses  com- 
mitted in  matrimony  in  ten  days  than  outside  of  it  in  ten  years.  And 
yet  wives  have  no  legal  redress. 

The  man  conscious  of  having  ungovernable  passion  and  sincerely 
wishing  to  reduce  it  to  proper  limits  has  remedies  within  his  reach 
which  will  in  most  cases  enable  him  to  maintain  self-control.  They  are 
— a  plain  vegetable  or  f  rugivorous  diet ;  avoidance  of  condiments  and 
stimulating  drinks ;  the  use  of  refrigerant  medicines,  such  as  epsom 
salts,  seidlitz  powders,  citrate  of  magnesia  and  mineral  waters  ;  a  daily 
ablution  of  the  genital  organs  with  hot  water,  followed  with  cider 
vinegar  freely  applied  with  a  sponge.  The  local  baths  should  be  hot 
rather  than  cold,  because  when  warm  they  produce  a  cooling  reaction. 
When  this  treatment  proves  insufficient,  consult  some  sensible  physician 
who,  if  familiar  with  the  management  of  satyriasis  and  the  adaptation 
of  remedies  to  temperaments,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  affording  the 
desired  relief. 

To  conclude  this  essay,  let  me  urge  a  change  in  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  this  form  of  disease,  in  both  sexes,  which  manifests  itself  in 
ungovernable  amative  passion.  It  is  invariably  the  result  of  derange- 
ment of  the  procreative  system  or  of  sexual  starvation.  In  either  case 
the  offender  deserves  pity,  and  aid  in  reformation.  In  its  most  flagrant 
manifestations  it  is  without  question  necessary  to  conflne  the  patient 
until  the  mania  subsides,  and  there  is  positive  evidence  of  so  complete 
recovery  and  reformation  that  pardon  and  release  will  not  imperil  per* 
sonal  safety. 
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Sexual  Perverts  and  Degenerates. 

Besides  the  satyrs  just  described,  there  are  several  other  varieiieii 
of  abnonnal  Bpecimena  of  humanity,  some  of  nliom  are  meraly  diller- 
<-nt  from  other  folks  in  their  oac  fnult  of  sexual  aberration ;  sooie  un- 
fortUDstely  bom,  and  Of  dlalinctly  neurotic  taint ;  some  depraved  by 
vicious  compaaioiishlp  iu  early  youth  ;  and  some  on  the  Tcrj;e  of 
parcslB,  and  merely  manitesting  sexual  abnormalily  asan  early  symptom 
of  a  complete  weolal  collapse — soon  lo  come.  This  coadillon  fa  com- 
parable to  drunkcnocss  in  tho  chance  for  diSFcreace  of  opinion  as  to 
when  it  is  evidence  of  disease — when  of  vice,  and  when  of  degeneracy. 
Dr.  B.  Tarnowaky,  of  tha  Imperial  Academy  of  Medkine,  Russia,  in 
Ilia  book  on  the  "  Buxual  Instinct,"  writes  :  "  The  medical  Jurist  sees 
depravity,  over-aatiated  lust,  inveterate  vice,  wickedness,  and  so  on, 
where  the  clinical  observer  recognizes  with  certainty  the  symptoms  of 
a  morbid  i-oudilion  and  the  necessity  for  methodical  therapeutics. 
*  ■  *  ■  The  actual  criminal  iind  undoubted  lund-iuan  are  two  ex- 
tremes, beside  which  are  found  a  host  of  unrcco^Izud  suScrera  and 
vicioiw  subjecis  burdened  with  an  abnormal  sexuality,  »  •  •  • 
Just  as  children  may  he  horn  with  bodily  deformities,  a  congenital 
tendency  may  develop  toward  perverse  modes  of  manircatatioa  of  t&o 
^□clic  instinct."  This  writer  finds  such  unfortunates  in  families  prone 
til  Insanity,  epilepsy,  and  drunkeonesa.  or,  among  ftdrty  good  slock.  If 
the  act  of  parcolago  occurs  while  one  or  the  other  parent  is  Intoxicated 
or  suffering  from  Hyphllls,  or  severe  illno&a,  such  as  typhoid  fever  or 
nervous  exhaustion  from  any  cause.  Hereditary  epilepsy  is  often  found 
in  combinaticiii  with  abnormal  sexual  instincts,  and  such  subjects  have 
been  delected  in  tho  commission  of  acts  too  horrible  to  describe  when 
In  a  state  of  mind  far  removed  from  sane  and  responsible  consciousness. 
If  It  be  true,  as  statistics  seem  to  prove,  that  losanily  In  general  is  on 
the  increase  in  highly  civilized  nations.  It  Is  no  doubt  equally  true  that 
the  special  phases  of  Insanity  evidenced  by  sexual  abnormality  nru 
becoming  more  common.  This  la  not  the  place  to  go  Into  so  large  a 
subject  as  the  cause  of  the  Increase  of  such  Insanity,  general  or  sexual, 
and  it  is  not  a  healthful  or  Inspiring  subject  for  some,  of  the  most  Rano 
mind,  to  study.  Insanity  seems  to  be  in  a  measure  catching  (whether 
by  mlcrobic  or  psychic  contagion,  no  one  knows),  as  shown  by  occa- 
sional cases  in  which  mnn  and  wife  go  daft  with  the  same  delusions ; 
and  there  is  perhaps  even  greater  risk  of  contagion  by  associating  with 
sexual  perverts  or  dwelling  upon  reports  of  their  peculiarities.  Tliis 
evil,  however,  is  one  that  la  not  slKtlished  in  proportion  as  it  Is  Ignored, 
and  the  frequent  offences  that  bring  it  before  Iho  eyes  In  daily  |>olico 
reports  show  that  H  cannot  be  kept  out  of  aight  and  out  of  mjiid,  and 
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•o  fome  other  tremtment  leems  neceaBaiy.  While  conskleriDg  what 
might  be  written  of  it  here,  the  daUj  press  reports  the  arrest  of  a  col- 
lege Professor  of  high  attainments  and  most  respectable  famDy  for 
peeping  into  the  houses  of  other  folks  at  night,  and  of  an  Italian  fruit- 
bender  for  slashing  two  women  with  a  knife  in  the  slums  of  New  York. 
The  friends  of  the  promising  Professor  discoTered  promptly  that  his 
mind  was  unhinged  by  overwork,  and  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum  for 
rest  and  treatment.  The  other  coarser  and  more  brutal  fellow  was 
treated  as  a  criminal  in  accord  with  his  savage  and  dangerous  deeds  ; 
and  yet  the  psychologist  knows  that  the  impelling  motive  in  each  case 
was  the  same— a  queer  sort  of  perverted  sexual  desire— notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  one  case  was  a  very  dangerous  man  to  be  abroad,  and  the 
other  only  an  insufferable  nuisance.  But  the  young  freak  who  finds 
satisfaction  at  first  in  salacious,  sly  glances  at  women's  undergarments, 
or  stealing  them  from  the  clothes-lines,  may  later  develop  a  savage  lust 
that  can  only  be  satisfied  by  slashing  women's  clothing  or  their  flesh. 
The  celebrated  case  of  '*  Jack  the  Ripper  "  who,  in  a  few  years,  disem- 
bowelled over  a  dozen  women  in  London,  to  gratify  his  morbid,  lustful 
cruelty,  may  have  commenced  his  erratic  career  with  some  compara- 
tively harmless  mode  of  perverted  self-indulgence.  The  worst  fiends 
of  this  class  are  generally  beyond  middle  age.  They  are  the  product 
yf  early  morbid  propensities  that  might  have  been  controlled  or 
checked  at  the  start  by  proper  instruction  and  management. 


«i 
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Dr.  Havelock  Ellis,  in  a  book  on  "Sexiial  Inversion/'  treating  of 
the  freaks  that  exhibit  impulses  only  toward  their  own  sex,  says  that 
"in  most  of  them,  the  abnormal  instinct  began  early  in  life,  at  puberty 
or  much  earlier,  and  generally  a  congenital  precocity  of  sexual  activity 
has  been  aggravated  by  masturbation  before  actual  addiction  to  other 
vice."  In  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Ellis's  book  is  a  contribution  by  one 
signing  herself  Dr.  E.,  containing  the  following:  "Perversions  of 
the  sexual  instinct,  it  is  obvious,  are  especially  liable  to  be  acquired 
among  highly  civilized  nations,  where  the  custom  prevails  of  keeping 
the  young  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible  in  extreme  ignorance  in  regard 
to  everything  appertaining  to  sexual  relations,  so  that  its  instinct  is  left 
to  drift  about  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  and  is  consequently 
almost  of  necessity  diverted  from  the  normal  channel.  *  *  *  *  jn 
some  cases  where  there  is  simply  a  strong  predisposition  to  inversion, 
or  the  premature  development  of  the  emotions,  such  tendencies  should 
be  corrected ;  but  all  effort  leading  to  this  end  must  begin  in  childhood, 
while  the  feelings  and  imagination  are  in  a  state  of  plasticity.  *  *  * 
That  an  instinct  which  has,  during  the  period  of  plasticity,  been  habit- 
^allv  grati|le4  in  sppie  unnatural  waV|  may  be  rendered  uttcrlv  incapable 
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thereafter  of  flndbg  normal  graliflcatlon,  Is  ircU  llluslmted  b;  tbe 
follovrlDg  extract  from  '  DanriD's  VarialiooB  of  Animsls  and  Plants 
Under  Domculicatioo  ' :  'An  aoimal  nbeo  odcc  acciislomed  lo  an  un- 
natural diel.  uAkA  can  be  effected  only  during  yvath,  dislikes  its  proper 
food,  as  SpallanziDi  found  lo  be  tbe  caae  with  a  pigeon  wblcb  had  long 
been  fed  on  neat.'  •  "  •  •  The  aeiiiiil  instinct  is  not  an  acquired 
instinct,  but  He  raodet  of  exprenion  are  aeguirtd."  The  neglected  youth 
in  high  ciTitizalion  Is  apt  to  acquire  one  or  more  of  tbs  vicious  modes. 
Dr.  Ellis  is  of  the  opinion  that  sexual  vagaries,  of  vliatever  sort, 
arc  not  easily  acquired  except  bj  those  vil\i  Bomo  congenital  bias  or 
twist.  "Thus,  in  sexual  inversion,  vc  bavo  what  may  be  fairly  called 
a  'sport '  or  Toriaiion,  one  of  iboso  organic  abcrmtiona  which  wo  see 
in  plants  nndanimals.  •  •  »  ■  Tbe  sexual  pervert  may  be  roughly 
compared  to  the  congenital  Idiot,  to  the  instinctive  criminal,  to  the  man 
of  genius  "(off  the  normal  type).  "Strictly  speaking,"  retuarks  tbe 
same  writer,  "the  pervert  is  a  degenerate;  he  has  fallen  away  from 
tbe  genus.  •  •  *  •  The  inverted  impiilao  ia  aometlmei  considered 
as  obsession  duvelopbg  on  a  neurotic  basis." 
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Coming  to  causes,  or  more  strictly  the  conditions  that  favor  rather 
than  prevent  tbe  fixing  and  developing  of  such  morbid  impulses.  Dr. 
Ellis  gives  first  place  to  our  school  ryatem  with  Ua  separation  of  boys  and 
girls.  He  finds  "a  large  number  who  date  tbe  development  of  boDio- 
seiuality  from  the  influences  and  eiumples  of  school  life.  ■  ■  •  • 
While  much  may  lie  done  by  pliy Biological  hygiene  and  other  means, 
to  prevent  this  evil  in  scbooU,  it  is  impossible,  even  if  It  were  deairable, 
absolutely  to  repress  tbe  emotional  mani  festal  loos  of  sex  in  either  tKiya 
or  (firls  who  have  reached  tbe  age  of  pul>erty.  The  only  way  to  ren- 
di-r  such  manifestntiona  wholesome,  as  well  as  prepare  for  the  relation- 
ships  of  later  life,  1*  lo  insure  the  adoption,  so  far  as  possible,  of  Iho 
[nodes  of  co-education  of  the  sexes," 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  carefully  consider  whether  it  may  not 
even  be  better  lo  give  uncmasculated  physiological  education  in  infant 
itcboois  10  mixed  classes — whether,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  the  sensible 
tiling  to  adopt  co-education  in  the  teaching  of  children  in  sexual  physi- 
ology. 

Other  wfiters  on  this  subject  agree  Ihat  board! og-schoola  and  col- 
leges are  the  main  iiut-beds  for  the  planting  of  tlie  seiiis  of  early  vice 
und  perversions,  thus  blighting  the  budn  of  humanity  much  as  Insects 
spoil  (rull  by  laying  their  eggs  early  in  tbe  openini;  buds,  to  make 
wormy  the  core  of  the  flower  or  the  fruit.  Nuts  may  be  found  so  full 
of  worms,  without  a  blemish  or  an  orifice  In  the  Hbell,  that  there  is 
no!  B  trace  left  of  the  Irue  kernel,     Tbe  mcnt  has  bttq  devoured,  and 
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the  worms  fill  the  caviiy— us  inan7  as  five  or  six  In  s  single  nut.  Bomb 
young  men  come  out  of  iostitutioDS  of  "  higher  et'ucalioD  "  so  wonn- 
esten  with  various  vices  tliat  there  is  no  trace  of  wboleaome  true  lore 
sentiment  Id  their  blighted  mcntaiitj. 
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There  are,  however,  other  sources  of  contamination  tban  the  risks 
of  close  compauionship  of  school-life,  and  parents  who  wish  lo  protect 
children  from  them  must  bear  Id  mind  possible  Innate  or  congenital 
depravity,  and  by  watchful  core 
discover  and  guard  against 
home-brewed  vices  that  may  grow 
out  of  overfeeding,  local  irrita- 
tions, Ignorance,  or  even  mere 
monkeyish neas.  Children  may  do 
some  queer  tilings  merely  Ibrougli 
imitativeness  or  from  their  pro- 
\  penslty  to  over-activity,  and  to  see 
what  they  can  do ;  so  they  may 
I  -happen  to  make  risky  experiments 
I  with  the  sexual  organs  as  they  do 
with  the  DOW  or  ears,  when  pok- 
ing peas  or  pebbles  into  them. 
That  queer  hut  Immortal  genius, 
Rousseau,  relates  In  his  "Con- 
fessiouB  "  that  his  first  sexual  sen- 
sations were  experienced  at  eight 
years  of  age,  from  a  spaaklng  in- 
flicted by  a  woman  teacher ;  but 
she  soon  discovered  his  peculiar 
enjoyment  of  such  punishment,  and  wisely  found  some  other  way.  One 
curious  class  of  perverts  Dnd  satlsfaciion  in  severe  caatigation  inflicted 
by  a  woman.  Parents  who  drift  along  unconsciously  with  the  com- 
fortable notion  that  tlicir  childrea  are  too  innocent  anil  nice  and  well- 
behaved  to  be  addicted  to  any  vice,  are  often  sadly  deceived.  The  par- 
ticularly nice,  clean,  studious,  gentle,  and  well-mannered  youth  may  be 
a  very  knowing  and  secretly  vicious  one,  especially  needing  watching 
if  he  be  a  "Miss  Nancy,"  with  great  fondness  for  chums  of  his  own 
sex,  and  no  attraction  for  the  opposite  sex.  Furthermore,  though  It 
Bcems  a  harsh  thing  to  say,  parents  should  not  trust  elderly  persons  of 
the  same  or  the  other  sex  to  have  the  sole  care  of,  or  sleep  with,  d  child, 
unless  they  have  entire  confidence  in,  and  pretty  iulimalc  knowledge 
of  the  person.  It  is  a  terribly  unfortunate  fact  that  many  a  seemingly 
nice  old  gcntlemac  or  hannlciss  old  lady,  long  before  exhibiting  other 
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eignB  of  s<?ai1c  demcntin,  tnay  develop  n  preference  tor  chlldiab  aaso- 
ciales,  nnd  a  fondness  for  youth  Ihnt  goes  bejotid  the  bounds  of  decent 
limilaliong.  Maoy  young  persons  Lave  informed  me  thnt  tbcir  Initia- 
tion into  llie  mjrsleries  of  sex  or  to  evil  indulgences  was  by  tbc  scduc- 
tioua  of  someone  old  enough  lo  lie  iLeir  gmndfatber.  Indeed,  Eomc 
very  uffHble  and  bigbly  cultured  elderly  gentlemen  are  tbo  moat  dan- 
gerous elemeots  of  «ny  lodety,  because,  liowever  often  discovered  In 
their  seductions,  exposure  is  avoided  for  tbs  sake  of  Ibo  future  reputa- 
tion of  Ibcir  joutbful  victims.  AsTarnowskysays,  these  candidates  for 
Benlle  dementia  are  most  likely  to  bo  detected  and  aneeted  for  Kute 
public  exbibitloo  of  tliemselvcs  of- 
fensive to  decency.  Then  the  court 
officials  are  puzzled  how  to  deal 
with  them,  for  llio  menial  status 
of  weakmindcdness  or  senility  may 
not  be  othemlse  well  marked  ;  and 
yet  the  neccsalty  for  restraint  Is  i 
evident.  Tamowsky  says  of  them : 
"Wbilelhey  appear  to  enjoy  good 
bodily  healib,  are  InlcllectUHlly : 
highly  gifted,  possess  eiperience, 
knowledge,  and  means,  tliey  aat-  I 
Isfy  their  morbid  Instincts  with  the  \ 
OlmoBl  caution  and  patience,  i 
proceed  mctbodlcally  In  the  work 
of  depraving  children."  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Nammack,  police  sur- 
geon of  New  York,  with  opportun- 
ity for  study  of  many  cases  that 
never  come  lo  public  notice, 
writes:  "Are  these  people 
TOtailcs  of  vice,  or  are  they  insane  T  If  the  latter,  some  lunatics 
arc  filling  pOBllloni  of  great  responsibility  and  trust."  In  perverts 
of  middle  age,  the  cxlravagnucc  and  contamination  of  their  vicious  In- 
fluence cannot  often  be  excused  by  possibility  of  degenerate  mental 
capacity,  and  severe  punishment  has  been  Inflicted  on  some  of  them. 
The  moat  notable  case  was  that  of  Oscar  Wilde,  who  paid  a  penally  of 
two  years  at  hord  labor  for  seducing  mere  lads  to  his  aid  In  satisfying 
his  very  peculiar  "esthetic  luste*."  If  such  '■artists"  were  content  lo 
seek  out  only  their  kind,  possibly. there  would  be  some  advantage  to 
society  in  letting  the  dead  bury  tiieir  dead,  and  liurty  the  prepara- 
tion for  burial  unnoticed  ;  but  most  untortunalcly  tliey  have  a  danger- 
oui  propensity  for  making  new  converts  lo  their  degraded  cull  of  the 
guilelessly  young  and  unsophisticated.    Because  of  this,  there  la  mlly 
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need  of  more  repreadTe  attention  from  the  police  and  courts.  Facti 
given  wide  publicity  bj  the  Mazet  Committee's  witnesses  justify  the 
last  statement  As  Dr.  Nammack  truly  says :  "  Erafft-Ebing  has  de- 
scribed nothing  which  cannot  be  duplicated  here,  if  those  are  to  be  bo- 
liered  whose  duty  throws  them  in  contact  with  vice." 

This  matter  was  In  type  and  about  to  be  put  in  plate  when  a  case 
was  reported  remarkably  confirming  the  need  of  the  cautions  above 
given.  The  superintendent  of  the  German  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum, 
of  Cincinnati,  Rev.  Adolph  Foith,  was  discovered  as  an  arch  fiend  in 
the  art  of  seducing  the  little  girls  under  his  care,  and  he  at  once  ended 
his  life  with  quick  poison  rather  than  face  his  accusers  and  the  penal- 
ties of  conviction.  He  was  a  man  nearly  sixty  years  old,  of  fine  ap- 
pearance and  very  genteel  and  x>er8uasive  manners.  The  Cincinnati 
Tknei-Siar  learned  from  the  tnistees  that  **  he  was  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  of  high  learning,  good  breeding,  excellent  family,  and  appar- 
ently every  trait  which  could  recommend  him  for  the  position,"  and  he 
had  held  similar  responsibilities  in  other  institutions  for  ten  years. 

As  children  cannot  be  well  brought  up  under  glass,  or  without 
associates  of  their  own  age,  or  caretakers  or  instructors — since  they 
must  run  the  gauntlet  of  various  dangers  from  unsuspected  sources — 
the  only  safe  reliance  of  parents  is  to  gain  their  full  confidence  and  in- 
struct them  wisely  and  sufficiently  concerning  many  matters  hitherto 
withheld  from  them,  before  there  is  a  chance  for  their  minds  and  man- 
ners to  be  corrupted  by  evil  associations ;  and  this  will  be  Just  as  soon 
as  they  exhibit  any  curiosity  about  such  subjects.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  put  them  off  until  they  get  the  idea  that  some  things  are  too 
private  and  shameful  to  speak  of  to  their  parents.  Erafft-Ebing's 
classical  work  on  "  Psychopathic  Sexualis  "  relates  case  after  case  of  all 
sorts  of  perverts  whose  first  wrong  step  waa  taken  long  before  puberty, 
and  many  spontaneously. 

To  treat  the  subjects  of  this  chapter  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  writer  would  require  another  book  of  a  thousand  pages, 
and,  considering  the  prevalence  of  such  vices  and  diseases  and  their 
far-reaching  influences,  it  might  be  fairly  charged  that  they  have  been 
too  briefly  handled  here,  except  that  they  receive  a  good  deal  of  fur- 
ther consideration  in  Parts  III.  and  lY.  As  there  must  be  a  limit  to 
the  size  of  this  work,  the  author  would  refer  the  unsatisfied  reader  for 
further  special  information  to  several  dime  pamphlets  of  the  Hurray 
Hill  Publishing  Company  treating  of  the  subjects  of  their  respective 
titles,  viz.:  ** Spermatorrhoea,"  ''Phimosis,"  "Varicocele,"  and  to 
"Sexual  Physiology  for  Children,"  by  the  author  of  this  work,  which 
retails  at  fifty  cents.  Furthermore,  as  intimated  in  other  places,  anyone 
in  need  of  special  advice  may  freely  consult  the  author  in  person  or  by 
letter.    See  Chapter  XIL 


CHAPTER  IX, 

in POTENCY. 


niS  term  may  be  properly  applied  to  that 
^  inuclivlty  of  tUo  organ  ot  amaiiveDCsa,  or 
tliiit  Inlerruption  of  lis  nefvom  or  electricul 
communlcBtion  with  the  procrcalive  organs. 
which  paralyses  the  erectile  tfuuo  or  mus- 
cles o(  the  latter.     It  la  usually  only  used  In 
speaking  of  such  dlfScultlei  among  males. 
But  It  fa  a  phyHiological  truth,  promulgated 
I  for  the  first  time  In  this  place,  unless  contained  la  some 
medical  vork  which  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing, that  females  as  well  as  males  are  sometimes  Impotent. 
I  know  how  the  lexicographer  defines  the  term,  hut  I  cUlm 
for  It  a  more  eilenddl  application  than  is  usually  conceded, 
and  the  corrcctucaa  of  my  position  will  be  made  plain  In  a 
few  paragraphs. 

What  Is  termed  "  erectile  tissue  "  seems  to  consist  of  loose  elastic 
tissue  intimately  interwoven  with  nerves,  and  divided  into  multitudi- 
nous cells,  into  which,  under  excitement.  Mo(k1  is  forced,  filling  or  con- 
gesting them  to  thelf  utmost  capacity.  The  penis  »nd  glans-penis  of 
the  male,  and  the  clitoris,  nymphc,  or  Internal  labia,  and  a  portion  of 
the  vagina  of  the  female,  are  largely  composed  of  this  tissue,  and  the 
nerves  In  these  parts  being  numerous,  and  in  a  healthy  state  sengltlvc. 
a  little  tltlllalloD  'will  give  them  prominence  and  turgidlty.  Or,  if  the 
organ  of  amntiveneas  becomes  aroused  without  any  such  local  titlllatlon, 
it  precipitates  such  a  supply  of  electrical  stimuli  upon  the  nerves  of  Iho 
orgaoB  under  Its  control,  that  they  suddenly  become  erected.  The  ner- 
vous forces  to  sent  not  only  conlnict  the  muscles  of  the  arteries  adja- 
cent to  the  erectile  tissue,  by  which  their  blood  la  forced  Into  the  latter, 
but  the  heat  which  the  presence  of  the  nervous  stimuli  creates,  also 
Invites  the  pressure  of  blood.  Every  person  who  has  ever  Immersed 
his  feet  in  hot  water,  lias  uudoubleilly  noticed  how  distended  the  veins 
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of  them  become.  This  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  the  water 
itself  with  the  feet,  but  because  the  water  imparts  its  heat  to  them, 
while  the  blood  is  ever  ready  to  congest  any  part  of  the  system  which 
is  unduly  heated.  Even  the  lips  of  the  human  face  possess  some  of  this 
same  erectile  tissue,  and  any  emotions  of  a  pleasurable  kind,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  an  amative  or  affectional  nature,  are  likely  to  cause 
them  to  pout  and  at  the  same  time  visibly  augment  the  rich  color  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Now,  whether  or  not  the  external  temperature  of 
the  erectile  tissue  is  heightened,  so  as  to  be  perceptible,  when  the  organ 
of  amativeness  warms  it  up  with  its  magnetic  influence,  certain  it  is,  an 
unusual  degree  of  heat  is  present  therein,  and  that  there  is  every  in- 
centive given  for  the  blood  to  occupy  and  distend  it,  as  well  by  invita- 
tion as  by  coercion. 

But  it  is  not  by  congestion  of  the  erectile  tissue  alone  that  the 
penis  of  the  male  and  the  clitoris,  nymphs,  etc.,  of  the  female  become 
erected  under  amative  excitement.  All  of  these  organs  are  also  pro* 
vided  with  erectile  muscles,  which,  when  free  from  the  presence  of  the 
electrical  excitation,  are  flabby  and  shrunken  in  size,  and  under  excite- 
ment, extended  and  rigid. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  of  the  female  which  carry  the  egg  from  the 
ovaries  to  the  uterus,  not  only  seem  to  be  spongy  bodies,  capable  of 
distention  by  congestion  of  blood  in  their  cells,  but,  like  the  x>enis, 
clitoris,  and  other  erectile  organs  of  both  sexes,  are  also  provided  with 
erectile  muscular  fibres.  These  tubes,  commencing  at  the  uterus  and 
terminating  in  a  fringe-like  protuberance  called  the  flmbrise,  in  juxta- 
position with  the  ovaries,  are  represented  by  T  and  P  in  Fig.  280. 
During  coition,  if  the  female  is  not  impotent,  the  Fallopian  tubes  are 
erect,  and  at  the  climax  of  the  act,  the  flmbrisB  grasp  the  ovaries.  If 
the  egg  or  ovum  is  matured,  it  is  sucked  up  by  them  and  carried  to 
meet  the  spermatozoa  of  the  male  for  impregnation.  I  know  it  is  dis- 
puted by  some  physiological  writers  that  the  fimbrise  grasp  the  egg 
under  the  influence  of  the  sexual  orgasm,  but  their  objections  are 
poorly  supported,  or  I  might  better  say,  well  refuted  by  facts. 

Blundell  says  :  "The  vaginal  canal  during  heat  is  never  at  rest ; 
it  shortens,  it  lengthens,  it  changes  continually  in  its  circular  dimen- 
sions, and  when  irritated,  especially,  will  sometimes  contract  to  one- 
third  its  quiescent  diameter.  In  addition  to  this,  the  vagina  i>erform8 
another  movement,  which  consists  in  the  falling  down,  as  it  were,  of 
that  part  of  the  vagina  which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  womb,  so  that 
every  now  and  then  it  lays  itself  out  flatly  over  this  orifice,  as  we 
should  apply  the  hand  over  the  mouth  in  an  attempt  to  stop  it.**  The 
entrance  to  the  vagina  is  also  provided  with  a  sphincter  muscle,  which, 
in  health,  contracts  so  as  to  prevent,  in  a  measure,  the  escape  of  the 
seminal  fluids  injected  therein. 
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May  AHoct  Either  Sex. 

Kow,  then.  In  mj  opinion,  when  the  organ  of  amatlveness  Is  oit 
off  from  proper  electrical  commuaiealion  with  the  erectile  tissue  and 
tnuBclcs,  so  tliat  the  erection  and  proper  action  of  Ibe  procrealivc  organs 
nre  imperfect,  the  disease  may  be  properly  termed  impotency,  wliether 
the  pcf«on  to  affected  ijc  female  or  male.  The  disease,  whether  It  ex- 
iitsin  one  sex  or  the  other,  isidentleal  in  Ita  nature  and  effects. 

The  fact  that  the  organ  of  araativeness  in  the  congress  or  parlla- 
mcnt-ot  the  mental  faculliu,  is  the  member  who  governs  the  A 
Impulses,  that  lh«.  organs  of 
generation  act  under  ita  direc- 
tion, and  that  It  communi- 
cates with  the  latter  hj  the 
nervous  telegraph  bclweea 
them.  Is  illustrated  in  cases 
where  the  cerebellum  (the 
part  of  the  brain  where  ama- 
tiveucss  resides)  tiecomes  dia- 
eased  or  Impaired  by  acci- 
dent. I  had.  at  one  time,  a 
very  respectable  married 
woman  under  my  treatment, 
whose  ccrcl^llum  was  the 
Hat  of  painful  neuralgia, 
and  after  tlie  advent  of  this 
dieease,  she  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  neither  marriage  nor 
sexual  intercourse  was  right, 
and  it  waa  with  ditBculty  her 
friends  could  prevent  her 
from  separating  from  a  kind        "'"'' 

and  devoted  husband,  to  whom  she  had,  previous  to  this  attack,  bceo 
fondly  attached.  Pancoast  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  officer  who, 
on  the  eve  of  morrlagc,  received  a  "  blow  on  the  occiput  (back  of  the 
head)  by  falling  from  a  horse.  He  l>ecame  impotent  without  any  other 
derangement  of  his  bodily  or  mental  functions,  and  in  his  dintresa, 
upon  discovering  his  imperfection,  committed  suicide  on  the  mornlDg 
fixed  for  the  wedding." 

The  various  members  of  the  body  are.  in  health,  under  the  control 
of  the  congress  of  mental  organs.  It  a  mechanic  wiuhcs  to  build  fti 
bouse,  Mr.  Conatructlveneia  telegraphs  to  Ihe  bands  and  feet  to  pro- 
ceed  to  execute  the  work.     A  congress  of  Ihe  various  organs  conveoea. 


V,  uteres;  c.  corrii  (neck  and  D 
Ts^na  laid  open  ;  o,  OTarr  ;  t. 
lubes ;  r,  broad  llcamanu ;  I,  reond  llga- 
meou.  Oa  tbo  left  side  tbs  flmbrlBOl  the 
tube  are  fiBspIn^  tba  ovary,  wbich  bappeoi 
when  an  ovum  has  rlpeaed.  and  la  ready  to 
be  carried  lo  Ibo  womb.  If  Ibis  delicate 
■daptaUoD  uf  pons  sbonld  never  occur, 
from  any  close,  all  uva  are  lost  and  ibe 
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and  Measn.  CaoBality,  Comparison,  Size,  Ideality,  etc.,  etc.,  all  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter.  But  Mr.  Constructiveness  is  the  **  boss  of  the  Job  " 
and  sees  that  the  work  is  done  up  '*  ship-shape."  But  if  Mr.  Construe- 
tiyeness  is  shut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  hands  and  feet  by 
what  la  termed  paralysis,  then  the  hands  cannot  perform  the  work,  and 
Mr.  C.  might  as  well  shut  up  shop  until  the  telegraphic  or  nervous 
communication  is  opened,  and  he  obtains  control  of  the  wires  or  nerves. 
Now,  anuitiveness  and  philoprogenitiveness  have  agents  to  do  their 
work.  But  if  telegraphic  communication  is  cut  off  between  the  base 
of  the  brain  and  the  organs  of  procreation,  impotency  is  the  result. 

Excessive  study  will  sometimes  so  divert  the  nervous  forces  from 
the  base  of  the  brain  that  entire  disinclination  for  ^zual  intercourse 
wiU  ensue,  to  those  who  previously  possessed  much  amative  passion. 
Here  the  intellectual  organs  consume  all  the  brain  nerve-force  and 
starve  out  amaliveness.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  occur,  in  which  both 
ipen  and  women,  by  thinking  too  much  of  sexual  matters,  or  from 
some  othier  cause,  which  inharmonizes  the  distribution  of  the  nervous 
forces  among  the  mental  faculties  (so  that  the  organ  of  anuitiveness  is 
unduly  excited),  become  crazy  in  ungovernable  desires  for  constant 
gratification  of  their  sexual  instincts.  This  disease,  when  it  affects 
females,  is  called  nymphomania ;  when  it  affects  males,  satyriasis. 

Sometimes  the  erectile  tissue  and  muscles  of  the  procreative  organs 
are  supplied  at  intervals  with  nervous  or  electrical  stimuli  from  what  is 
called  the  inferior  plexus,  near  the  terminus  of  the  spinal  column, 
while  all  direct  or  instantaneous  communication  between  them  and  the 
organ  of  amativeness  seems  to  have  ceased.  In  these  cases  erections 
will  occur  involuntarily  or  by  titillation  of  the  parts,  but  they  gener- 
ally become  flabby  and  powerless  in  any  attempt  at  copulation.  Such 
cases  are  not  at  all  uncommon  among  males,  for  I  have  treated  many 
of  this  description,  and  it  is  probable  the  difficulty  is  quite  as  common 
among  females,  although  I  have  not  had  so  many  cases  from  among  the 
latter,  nor  does  it  prevent  them  from  indulging  in  a  spiritless  union 
with  the  opposite  sex. 

Impotency  in  either  sex  does  not  necessarily  produce  barrenness. 
If  the  testicles  of  the  male  secrete  semen,  containing  healthy  sperma- 
tozoa, and  the  ovaries  of  the  female  produce  completely  formed  ova  or 
^ggB,  then  they  are  not  in  the  strict  signification  of  the  term  barren. 
In  fact,  impotent  women  do  in  many  cases  conceive  by  the  spermatozoa 
being  injected  into  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  there  finding  a  ma- 
tured egg  which,  if  not  taken  up  by  the  fimbrise  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
during  coition,  may  have  entered  and  descended  one  of  the  tubes  a 
abort  time  before. 

The  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness  is  often  active  when  the  organ 
of  amativeness  Is  powerless,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  impo* 
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tent  man,  it  be  has  healthy  spenuAlozoa,  lies  In  hia  Inability  to  pene- 
tnite  Ibo  remalc  organs.  Still,  under  a  local  cxcitaliou  of  the  parts, 
if  taken  advantage  of,  tlie  act  ma;  be  aecomplishcd.  In  aomo  cases, 
amaliveoess  inaj  even  be  active,  and  the  pctBon  maj  have  Ibe  strongest 
desire  for  scjiual  Intercourse  vilhout  the  abilily  to  perform  the  act 
satisfactorily.  When  Ibia  la  tlie  case,  amatlTeiicas  la  aufflclently  Btimu- 
Uted  by  the  nervous  forces  in  Ibo  brain,  but  either  the  nervous  com- 
munication between  It  aod  the  sexual  organs,  or  else  the  ncrvra  In  the 
sexual  organs  Ibcniseives,  are  paralyzed  or  partly  ao. 

The  causes  of  impott'ocy  are  as  numerous  as  those  which  produce 
nervous  inhannouj  of  aoy  kind.  Perhaps  Ibe  most  common  are : 
intemperance  in  the  use  of  stimulating  foods  and  drinks,  maBturbstion, 
and  sexual  excess.  Among  womeu,  sedentary  habits  may  be  the  most 
frequent  cause.  Their  muscular  systems  become  relaxed,  and  tbdl 
IB  systems  disordered  for  want  of  puce  air  and  out-of-door  eser> 


rtenUl  as  Well  u  Physical  Causes. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  a  full  and  satisfactory  accomplishment 
of  the  generative  act  are  so  numerous  andsocomplicated  that  there  may 
be  many  causes  of  failure,  The  erectile  function  is  dependent  upOD 
the  mental  as  well  as  upon  the  physical  state,  and  upon  the  co-operatloii 
of  both.  Of  course  the  first  essential  In  either  sex  is  integrity  of  the 
parts.  A  few  unforluiiatc  individuals  are  born  nilh  deficiency  or  mal- 
formation, and  some  are  very  slow  to  reach  full  development.  Such 
persons  are  more  or  less  asexual,  so-called,  and,  fortunately  for  them, 
tbey  are  often  as  much  so  mentally  as  physically,  having  no  inclination 
for  marriage.  In  many  ways  they  are  likely  to  bo  "  not  like  other 
folks,"  but  they  do  not  miss  their  loss  in  the  way  of  suffering  for  any 
UDsatiafied  call  of  Nature.  When  there  is  merely  malformation  or  par- 
tial incapacity,  those  coincidences  of  lack  of  ability  and  of  desire  may 
not  occur.  Now  and  then  a  physician  may  And  a  man  Id  whom  "  the 
parts  are  all  there,"  while  the  desire  Is  lacking ;  and  this  slate  of  affairs 
U  far  more  common  in  women.  I  shall  not  hero  explain  why  sexual 
apathy  Is  so  much  more  common  In  women  than  in  men  ;  but  iu  either 
■ex  It  is  of  course  a  sufflclcDt  cause  of  impotency,  as  well  as  a  predis- 
posing factor  in  Incapacitating  a  partner  In  marriage. 

One  of  my  peculiar  cases  was  a  young  man  of  good  family  and 
fair  health,  but  lacking  In  magnetic  vigor  and  vim  ;  who  bad  llveil 
continent  until  twenty-five  years  old,  never  having  any  dlspoaflion  to 
act  otherwise,  and  then  he  "  made  a  good  match  "  with  a  lady  acqu^nt- 
ance  (Note  :  I  do  not  say  lady-love},  who  was  acceptable  to  his  relatlvM 
as  well  ati  to  himself,    li  was  all  proper,  no  doubt,  aa  well  as  couvcni- 
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after  these  responsible  officials  at  headquarters  and  find  out  what  is 
-wrong  with  them  when  there  are  signs  of  local  or  general  disturbance 
in  the  human  nervous  organism. 

Investigators  in  what  is  called  minute  or  microscopic  anatomy  long 
ago  ferreted  out  the  units  or  cells  of  the  nervous  system,  and  found 
the  gray  or  ash-colored  brain-substance  to  be  made  up  of  countless 
microscopic  "cells,"  connected  together  by  innumerable  "processes," 
lines,  cords,  or  wires,  in  comparison  with  which  even  a  spider's  thread 
would  be  larger  than  any  bridge-cable  ever  constructed  ;  but  it  is  only 
since  1890  that  they  have  discovered  and  been  able  to  describe  just 
what  difference  there  is  between  a  nerve-cell  in  its  healthful  and  un- 
healthful  states.  This  is  an  interesting  achievement  of  modem  re- 
search, and  its  main  facts  will  be  now  presented  as  briefly  and  clearly 
as  possible. 

The  elements  or  units  of  the  nervous  system  are  now  called  neuron$, 
and  as  that  is  an  easy  word  to  speak  and  write,  the  name  may  as  well 
be  made  popular  as  well  as  technical.  The  neuron  consists  of  the 
nerve-cell  and  its  branches.  The  cell,  or  body,  part,  is  of  various 
forms.  It  consists  of  protoplasm,  or  soft,  egg-like  substance,  with  a 
part  more  condensed  than  the  rest,  and  called  its  nucleus,  but  it  has  one 
or  more  branches,  which  spread  out  and  divide  like  the  roots  of  a  tree, 
to  connect  the  neurons  with  each  other  and  with  the  nerve-cords  or 
wires  that  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Our  Fig.  233  exhibits  one 
neuron  with  its  branches,  and  pictures  one  leading  away  to  a  sense* 
testing  nerve  bulb  located,  may  be,  in  the  tip  of  the  finger.  The  bulb 
is  the  "  transmitter"  of  an  impression,  and  the  neuron  the  " receiver.** 
If  the  news  be  important  the  neuron  informs  other  **  operators,"  whose 
business  it  is  to  know,  and  perhaps  the  result  is  the  neuron  becomes 
the  "  transmitter  "  of  a  command  or  telegram  along  another  nerve-cord 
to  a  "  receiver  "  nerve-plate  in  a  muscle  that  responds  by  an  action  that 
jerks  the  finger-tip  away — if,  for  instance,  it  has  come  in  contact  with 
a  lighted  match  or  sharp  tool.  The  neurons  are  then  operators  whose 
function  it  is  to  receive  impressions  from  all  the  special  senses,  interpret 
or  arrange  them,  distribute  the  news  as  does  an  **  American  Press  As- 
sociation '*  to  all  its  subscribers,  and  lastly  to  act  promptly,  even  auto* 
matically,  or  deliberately,  which  means  that  many  neurons  confer  in 
what  we  call  unconscious  cerebration  before  any  one  of  them  is  author- 
ized to  issue  an  order  for  action.  This  brief  outline  of  nerve-anatomy 
and  action  is  but  a  mere  glimpse  at  the  wonderfully  complex  functions 
by  which  we  feel,  think,  and  act,  and  is  only  preparatory  to  showing 
what  happens  to  the  neurons  when  they  become  ill,  aQ4  xoako  U9  f^e^ 
thinki  and  act  abnormally. 
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HXORASTnEHtA. 

ThtB  word,  of  compftratlTelj  new  c-oinage,  was  not  eiuplojed  by 
phf  sidaott  when  the  first  edillons  of  tliU  work  were  published,  and  j«l 
tiiu  come  witliln  the  last  fifteen  'vara  Into  eiicb  cominon  use  that  om- 
may  frequently  find  il  ia  ordlniir'  llleralure,  taking  the  place  of  the 
tild  fnmilmr  phrase  of  nervouB  di-biltty.  It  is  a  new  name  raiber  than 
a  icw  illseate  llist  tonfronle  us;  but  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  we  accept 
it  B9  B  nnme  iliat  Is  (mployed  wisely  and  well  to  cover  a  large  range  of 
nervous  symptoms  which  may  occur  wiibout  any  oclual  lesion  or  per- 
manent destructive  clinDf,'e  In  nerve'tissue.  Euch  as  occurs  in  prganie 
nervous  iliscitscs.  Neurasthenia  simply  means  nerves  without  strength. 
Those  V  ho  have  read  the  brief  summary  of  conslilullonal  iiymploms  of 
spermatorrliCTa  on  page  640,  have  already  &  fair  Idea  of  what  constl- 
tulcs  neurasthenia,  but,  vben  combined  with  spcrmalorrhma.  it  is  belter 
called  sexual  neurasthenia.  As  a  similar  train  of  symptoms  may  arise 
from  other  rauscs,  ami  be  indicated  by  some  other  special  name,  ft  may 
be  well  thus  early  to  emphasize  tlio  fnct  that  nciimstlK'niu  in  general  ia 
Dot  Invariably  due  to  tho  exhausting  effects  of  apermalurrhma,  since 
over-work,  or  worry,  sudden  shock  or  extreme  grief,  as  well  as  acute 
fevers  or  other  eihauatlug  disease,  may  afford  tho  foundation  for  it  ; 
but,  remembering  also  how  common  neura-ithenlc  symptoms  are  among 
women  as  a  result  of  uterine  or  ovarbn  irritations,  it  Is  fair  to  sny  tlkat 
at  least  three-fourths.  If  not  more,  of  all  coses  of  neursstbenla  may  ba 
properly  prefixed  with  the  qualifying  ad  jectlve  Indicating  sexual  origin. 
It  is  further  true,  that  even  those  eases  of  neurasthenia  not  developing 
out  of  disease  of  the  sexual  system  are  liable  In  time  to  be  attended 
with  symptumi  of  irritability  of  Ibo  genlto-urlnary  organs,  such  as  fre- 
quent urination.  Involuntary  seminal  losses,  fmpotency,  or.  In  women, 
with  local  pains,  menstrual  disorders,  and  other  evidences  of  IrrilBtion 
of  the  womb  or  ovaries. 

While,  Iheretore,  wo  must  recognise  cases  of  neurasthenia  aildo 
from  sexual  diseases,  based  often  on  brafn-fag,  nervous  shock,  eye- 
strain,  dyspepsia,  etc.,  the  fort  la  that  It  is  most  commonly  associated 
with  more  or  less  symptomi  of  sexual  disorder,  and  it  ii  in  this  respect 
that  the  subject  has  received  mast  attention  from  physicians.  The  law 
Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  who  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  it  by  a  series  of 
articles  written  about  the  year  18T9,  was  probably  tho  first  among  old- 
school  physicians  of  this  country  to  recognize  and  urgently  advocate 
thai  Involuntary  seminal  losses  may  be  pathological — the  basis  of  serious 
disease — a  field  in  medical  literature  which  I  had  occupied  for  a  period 
of  over  twenty  years  previously.  There  are  some  good  reasons  to  sus- 
pect that  be  bad  been  an  interested  reader  of  my  publicatioDS.  Prom 
tlio  prcdowloance  of  jteirouB  symptoms,  itiid  pcrbujis  fivm  tone  lodU- 
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position  to  regard  spermatorrhcea  alone  as  a  disease,  but  rather  as  a 
symptom,  he  was  accustomed  to  write  of  it  as  sexual  neurasthenia. 
Though  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  consider  involuntary  losses  in  all 
cases  as  evidence  of  disease,  he  forcibly  combated  the  disposition  so 
common  among  his  associates  to  regard  them  as  of  no  consequence,  even 
when  followed  by  such  complaints  as  headache,  languor,  nervousness, 
and  general  or  local  pains.  He  said  :  "  It  is  the  common  belief  that 
patients  suffering  from  this  form  of  disease  magnify— create  symptoms 
which  really  never  existed.  This  belief,"  he  adds,  ''is  an  erroneous 
one  ;  there  are  more  persons  who  overlook  many  of  their  symptoms, 
forget  them,  or  regard  them  simply  as  signs  of  health,  than  of  those 
who  create  symptoms  that  do  not  exist,  or  over-estimate  their  impor- 
tance.'* He  further  described  many  who  drag  along,  never  knowing 
what  real  health  is,  handicapped  unnecessarily  by  a  variety  of  trouble- 
some symptoms  which,  though  for  awhile  permitting  a  fair  amount 
of  activity  of  mind  and  body,  in  time  lead  to  serious  or  incurable  con- 
ditions. 


BT7RNIKO  THE  CAKDLB  AT  BOTH  ENDS. 

Almost  enough  has  been  said  of  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  nea- 
rastheuia,  a  disease  which  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  the  United 
States  than  in  foreign  countries.  Some  think  our  climate  induces  an 
over-excitable  state  of  the  nerves,  by  which  they  wear  themselves  out 
prematurely,  but  whatever  the  stimulus  to  drive,  hurry,  cram,  jam, 
haste,  and  waste,  certain  it  is  that  we  are  a  nation  of  energetic,  ambi- 
tious hustlers,  making  heavy  calls  on  "  nerve  "  in  the  every-day  affairs 
of  life.  So  we  hear  much  on  all  sides  of  confession  of  over-work,  too 
close  application  to  business,  etc.,  etc.,  and  yet,  to  some  who  lend  the 
ear  in  the  medical  confessional,  the  doubt  often  arises  whether  all  this 
could  not  be  pretty  well  borne  if  it  were  not  for  the  added  strain  of 
over-play,  the  **  early  indiscretions,"  and  late  night-hours  dissipated  in 
amusement,  and  the  insatiable  appetite  for  emotional  excitement.  Too 
mtich  of  a  good  thing  is  good  for  nothing,  whether  work  or  fun  ;  no 
doubt  some  exhaust  themselves,  and  bring  on  premature  old  age  of  the 
nervous  system  by  over-work  alone,  others  by  dissipation,  but  the 
lively,  all-round  man  of  the  world,  who  devotes  himself  assiduously  to 
work,  and  also  indulges  in  all  that's  going  on  in  the  way  of  so-called 
fun,  is  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  too  literally,  in  consuming  his 
nerve-forces  at  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  spinal  column  as  well  as 
along  its  whole  course.  Neurasthenia  is  the  warning  signal  of  danger 
for  such  reckless  men,  but  if,  by  plentiful  use  of  narcotics  and  anaes- 
thetisers,  such  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  opiates,  they  still  the  cry  of  the 
nervous  B^stepi,  1(9  disorganization,  or  utter  breakdown  in  paresis  Qf 
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geoaral  psraljsla  ta  one  of  the  w&y s  tbtt  Nature  hu  of  eeltliog  tier 
account  vltb  them. 

Records  of  Ward's  Island  loraoc  ABjlum,  from  1885  to  189^  show 
that  one-third  of  all  the  cases  that  terminslc  falatly  are  of  parpslfl,  at 
ages  from  twenty -two  to  eevcnty'iilDe.  Neurosthenta  may  lead, 
through  impairment  of  the  action  of  the  vital  organs,  to  hrcuk-down 
and  death  by  almost  any  of  the  wasting  diseases,  or  rr^ndcr  tia  victim 
easy  prey  for  some  infectious  disease  or  epidemic,  but  the  transition 
from  nerve  eibaust Ion  to  paresis  is  a  direct,  it  imperceptible,  change 
from  a  functional  and  curable  to  aa  organic,  incurable  form  of  nervous 
disease,  and  affords  a  gond  opportunity  to  study  the  difference  between 
the  two  In  their  nature,  or  what  doctors  call  their  pathology. 

It  would  he  an  endless  story  to  (ell  all  the  queer  mental  and  ner- 
vous symptoms  complained  of  by  neurasthenic  sufferers  ;  but  here  is  a 
list  of  thnsc  most  frequently  occurring,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
reported  by  cases  of  neurasthenia  of  whatever  origin.  In  men  and 
women.  Jt  Is  seldom  that  one  sufferer  presents  all — at  least,  not  all  at 
one  time— though  In  the  course  of  this  variable  disease,  with  dropping 
out  of  one  symptom  and  creeping  iu  of  another,  even  one  neurasthenic 
may  nin  through  the  list;  perhaps,  more  accurately,  the  list  runs 
through  him.  Some  of  the  most  dominant,  though  not  Invariable  symp- 
toms, aredebillty,  weakness,  disinclination  for  effort,  roenlal  or  physical, 
and  a  sense  of  incapnctty,  with  loss  of  memory,  mental  depression, 
and  abject  hopelessness.  Perhaps  more  distressing  than  the  debility 
are  the  symptoms  of  irritability,  mental  or  nervous,  such  as  frctfulness, 
restlessness,  peevishness,  "  groutincas."  tremors  of  muscles.  Jerking  of 
limbs,  twitching  of  eye-balls  or  lids.  Itching  or  formication  (a  feeling 
as  though  Insects  were  creeping  on  the  skin),  chilly  feelings,  hot 
flashes,  or  aweatlng  In  parts  or  all  over,  wakefulness  in  hours  for  sleep, 
and  drowsiness  during  tbo  day.  Btlll  other  symptoms  are  aching  eyes, 
blurring  of  sight,  inability  to  use  the  eyes  long,  ringing  sounds  in  the 
ears,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  catching  pains  there,  poor  circiilallon, 
cold  extremities,  a  sense  of  fulness  or  oppression  in  the  head,  aches  on 
the  top  or  back  of  the  head,  a  feeling  as  though  the  brain  were  "  in  a 
Tice,"  diziiness,  vertigo,  explosions  in  back  of  head,  pains  all  down  llie 
aplne,  dull  backache,  heat  in  small  of  back,  shooting  pains  and  neural- 
gia In  any  part  of  the  body.  One  having  all  these  is  surely  deserving 
of  pity.     He  Is  a  wreck,  but  not,  perhaps,  a  hopeless  one. 

Bome  neurasthenics  are  of  fair  exterior,  or  present  the  outward 
aspects  of  health,  and  exhibit  their  nervous  weakness  only  In  spots,  or 
under  special  circumstances  that  arouse  or  depress  them.  Home  seem 
especially  to  lack  nerve-balance  and  self-control,  and  have  periods  of 
excitement  as  though  a  storm  swept  through  the  emotional  nerve- 
centres.     Hauy  arc  easily  Influenced,  either  to  laughter  or  weeping,  to 
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ijmpathy  or  aoger,  through  inability  to  hold  the  passions  in  check. 
Advice  to  sufterers  from  neurasthenia  will  be  presented  later. 

HYPOCHONDRIA. 

In  those  cases  where  hypochondria  exists.  Dr.  Beard  regarded  it 
▼ery  properly  as  a  symptom — just  like  sweating  of  the  hands,  backaches, 
dizziness,  tremors,  palpitation,  or  cold  hands  and  feet — a  result  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  brain,  which,  like  other  symptoms,  disappears 
with  improvement  in  general  nerve-tone.  Opposing  the  too  common 
and  slip-shod  way  of  shirking  attention  to  obstinate  subjective  symp- 
toms by  dubbing  them  "only  hypo"  (hypochondria),  he  said:  **In 
the  majority  of  cases  of  hypochondria  there  is  some  real  and  demon- 
strable disease  as  the  basis  of  the  mental  trouble  which  can  be  found  if 
we  but  look  closely  into  the  condition  of  every  organ  ;  the  term  hypo- 
chondria being  quite  often  a  cover  for  our  lack  of  thoroughness  m  ex- 
amination. Very  rarely  do  I  find  a  case  of  morbid  fear  of  disease 
where  the  kidneys,  liver,  stomach,  and  the  prostatic  urethra  are  in 
health."  In  fact  he  found,  as  all  physicians  will,  who  look  deep 
enough,  the  cause  of  hypochondria  where  the  ancients  did  who  happily 
named  it,  that  is,  under  the  lower  border  of  the  ribs — in  the  abdominal 
regions — in  conditions  that  send  either  reflex  nervous  influences,  or  op- 
pressing poisons  in  the  blood,  to  the  brain. 

In  hypochondria  there  is,  as  part  of  the  disease,  a  tendency  of  the 
victims  to  magnify  their  ailments,  but  it  and  they  have,  at  bottom,  a  true 
loundation  in  disordered  vital  functions,  which  may,  by  due  attention, 
be  cleared  up,  or,  by  neglect,  be  permitted  to  develop  a  form  of  insanity 
called  melancholia.  Hypochondria  is  therefore  one  phase,  or  symptom, 
of  that  lowered  state  of  the  nervous  system  which  we  call  neurasthenia, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  many  peculiar  fears  which  the  affected  mind  con- 
jures up.  One  suffering  from  hypochondria  may  dread  to  meet  other 
persons,  especially  strangers,  sometimes  even  friends,  and  for  short  we 
say  he  has  anthropophobia ;  another  may  dread  to  be  alone,  mono- 
phobia, while  others  become  subject  to  curious,  fortunately  rare,  fears 
of  particular  places  or  acts.     For  treatment  look  a  little  farther  on. 

HYSTERIA. 

/ 

I 

An  attack  of  hysteria,  with  exhibition  of  hilarity,  excitement,  and 
oonvulsions,  may  not  at  first  thought  seem  to  indicate  a  lowered  state 
of  the  nerve-forces,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  an  irritable  and  ex- 
plosive state  of  the  emotional  and  lower  nerve-centres,  with  lack  of 
power  and  control  in  the  higher.  It  is,  like  hypochondria,  a  phase  of 
neurasthenia,  and  not  liable  to  occur  in  a  well-ordered,  well-nourished, 
and  well-toned  nervous  system.  It  is  often  associated  with  sexual  ner- 
vous Irritations,  arising  from  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  and  takes  its 
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name  rrom  the  nomb  (Greek,  by stera),  but  it  occun  also  ia  neo,  anij 
more  often  is  bof  s,  from  disturbaacca  arising  in  Bexual  Dcursstlienia, 
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woman  who  is  placing  licr»eir  under  treatment  for  a  i 
form  of  neurasthenia,  lx)rderiag  on  hysteria,  brought 
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however,  far  more  com- 
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n  tlic  patient's  own  way 
general  slntcment  ot  the 
to  hand  a  letter  from  a 
and  typical 
precipitated 


by  an  attack  of  La  Grippe  about  four  months  previous,  though  evi- 
dently the  final  collapse  was  invited  by  esuscn  dating  back  even  to 
childhood,  na  welt  as  five  years  of  working  nitie  hours  n  day,  with  iud 
time  for  dinner,  as  a  telegraphic  operator.  Besides  being  melancholy, 
she  is  sometimes  overcome,  when  about  to  go  to  sleep,  by  a  sort  of 
frightful  paralysis  of  body  and  mind.  "  Now,  when  I  begin  to  feel 
that  way,  I  sit  up  and  It  passes  off.  My  sleep  is  restless — dream  all 
night  long  ;  have  not  bad  a  good  night's  rest  in  five  years  ;  have  had 
to  give  np  my  position  on  this  account,  aa  my  nerves  were  loo  unstrung 
for  work.  Am  always  drowsy,  sleepy,  good -for.  nothing  during  the 
day.  Hands  and  feet  always  cold  and  moist.  Headaches  every  day — 
Bometimcs  so  severe  I  fear  it  will  affect  my  mind ;  half  of  my  bead 
aches,  but  a  constant  pain  In  back  of  head  near  the  neck  ;  also  very 
dizey  at  times,  and  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  when  Ibe  least  bit  excited ; 
heavy,  oppre.sacil  feeling,  expecting  all  the  time  something  terrible  to 
happen.  »  •  •  Chronic  catarrh.  •  »  •  Pnlpitation  ot  the  heart, 
seems  to  fluller,  then  slop,  and  I  get  short  of  breath,  •  •  •  Indi- 
gestion, I  feel  hungry  after  a  hearty  meal,  and  have  a  sense  of  Irem- 
blEog  and  faintness  in  stomach  ;  bowels  constipated.  •  •  ■  I  feel 
very  weak,  nervous,  and  trembly  all  over,  and  sore,  as  though  I  had 
been  beaten  with  a  club,  and  sometimes  it  seems  as  though  the  life  was 
gradually  dying  out ;  it  commences  in  my  wrists,  or  pulses,  and  they 
get  weaker  and  weaker,  my  sight  becomes  dim,  and  my  face  turns  very 
,  pale — I  have  completely  fainted  away  in  such  spells,"  She  has  no 
doubt  given  a  very  accurate  account  of  her  condition  fu  spite  of  her 
distressing  mental  hebetude,  and  such  are  the  ,:yinptomB,  with  Infinita 
variety,  and  no  end  of  new  combinations  and  individual  peculiarities, 
which  ran  all  be  cleared  up  by  raising  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  a  fog  clears  with  the  rising  sun. 

TRBATHENT   FOR   HKCTRAaTnBIIlA,  HyrOCHONDRIA,  AND  BTSTERIA. 

Let  it  first  be  undcrslooil  that  the  function  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Neuron  makes  him  tirod,  uses  him  up,  so  lo  speak,  and  tends  to  unfli 
him  for  business.    This  is  compensated  for  by  his  power  lo  recuprrsle. 
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to  recoup  his  substance  from  the  blood,  and  "  pull  himself  together 
again  ;'*  but  if  he  is  held  down  to  long  hours  in  business,  "rushed," 
or  '*  rattled,"  he  misses  food  and  sleep,  and  shows  signs  of  exhaustion. 
How  does  he  appear  then  ?  The  observers  who  have  caught  him  in 
this  predicament  under  the  microscope  say  that  this  is  how  the  neuras- 
thenic neuron  looks:  "There  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  cell,  a  lessened  power  to  absorb  staining  substances  (djes  which 
color  some  particles  more  than  the  rest),  that  may  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  imperfect  power  of  nutrition  ;  vacuolation  (open -like  spaces), 
which  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  using  up  of  its  own  substance,  and 
alteration  in  the  nucleus  (the  *  heart '  of  him),  which  is  decreased  in 
size,  and  changes  from  a  smooth  and  rounded  to  a  jagged  and  irregular 
outline.  As  the  cell  gradually  alters  in  its  structure  by  constant 
work,  it  becomes  more  and  more  exhausted,  so  that  finally  there  comes 
a  time  when  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  sending  out  impulses,  and  re- 
quires a  period  of  rest  to  make  up  what  it  has  lost  of  form  and  sub- 
stance, and  to  regain  a  store  of  energy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  These  results  have 
been  reached  by  stimulating  cells  to  work  in  living  animals  either  by 
electricity,  or  by  keeping  up  movements,  such  as  running,  or  by  ex- 
posing one  eye  to  light  while  the  other  was  kept  dark,  and  then  con- 
trasting the  appearance  of  the  cells  made  to  work  with  those  w^hich 
were  kept  at  rest.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  can  now  study  the 
exact  mechanical  and  chemical  effects  of  nervous  activity.  When  a 
tUmulated  cell  is  alUwed  to  rest,  it  gradually  resumes  its  original  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  period  of  rest  must  be  adequate, " 

Almost  everyone  who  reads  this  description  of  a  "played-out" 
neuron  will  be  likely  to  see  many  points  to  remind  him  that  "that's 
just  how  I  feel  myself  when  I'm  used  up,"  and  therefore  not  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  observation.  It  may  bo  of  use  to  him  if  he 
will  take  pity  on  the  countless  millions  of  neurons  which  constitute  his 
nervous  system,  and  remember  that  it  is  when  many  of  them  feel 
gaunt,  vacuous,  and  Jagged,  that  "he  knows  how  it  is  himself" — ^a 
phrase  which,  though  common,  needs  no  apology,  since  it  fits  so  well. 

How  does  Mr.  Neuron  recuperate?  His  means  of  "bracing  up" 
are  much  like  our  own,  but  his  success  in  the  attempt  depends  on  what 
we  do  for  him.  The  "  bread  and  butter  question  "  is  with  him,  as  with 
us,  the  one  of  first  importance.  He  lives  on  what  he  feeds  on,  and 
takes  the  best  he  can  get.  Anatomists  say  "there  is  no  part,  every 
cell  of  which  is  so  constantly  bathed  in  the  vital  fluid,  as  the  neuron." 
To  cut  off  his  supply  means  paralysis  for  him,  and  for  at  least  some 
part  of  the  man  he  belongs  to.  It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact,  though, 
of  course,  a  very  conservative  factor  in  human  economy,  that  when 
a  man  is  compelled  to  starve,  and  live  by  self-consumption,  the  nerve- 
substance  of  his  body  is  the  last  to  be  called  upon  to  give  itself  up  "  to 
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beep  tLc  pot  a'boiling,"  the  Area  up,  and  life's  toTces  nt  work.  It  is, 
indeed,  for  liie  t'ood  of  tlie  nhule  organism  that  the  ocrvc-nioD  has  tlic 
nerve  to  preserve  liimself  till  the  laat  hope  of  food  is  gouc  ;  liut.  lowurd 
the  end,  Mr.  Neuron,  too,  literally  caves  in.  Though  he  loug  shriaks 
from  yielding,  yet  at  last  he  slirinks  indeed,  and  wastes  to  a  mere  sliele- 
lon  of  a  nucleua — so  tar  gone  that,  if  ui  iliis  lute  duy  foud  comes  to  the 
rescue,  it  la  many  weeks  before  hu  can  he  matle  to  look  like  hinuelf 
a^u.  The  Iwier  tk«  state  of  nen>ou*  ejrhaiufion,  the  ilower  the  reeuper- 
atifn.  Anotlier  fact  to  bear  in  miiwl  is  tliat  Mr,  Neuron  Is  particulur, 
and  wants  good  nourishing  food,  and  is  easily  irritated  by  foul,  impure 
things.  Neuralgia  lias  been  well  defined  as  the  cry  of  the  neuron  foi 
lietler  hlood.  80  even  when  llic  body  as  a  whole  is  in  a  fair  alato  of 
fulncsa.  there  may  be  hungry  and  unsatisfied  neurons  that  liuve  not 
bad  their  fill  of  what  they  need,  twcausc  the  blood  did  not  bring  it  to 
llieni :  or  there  may  Iw  neurons  that  sicken  and  wilt  from  tbo  stupefy- 
ing effects  of  poisons  circulating  in  the  blood,  as  in  cases  of  acute  fcvi^rx, 
Bypbiiltic  infections,  and  chronic  autotoztemia,  where  the  ayslcm  is 
charged  with  ita  own  cxcremcolal  waste  matters  wlien  iht'y  are  not 
being  eliminated  fast  enough.  The  man  who  is  bilious,  jaundiced, 
diabetic,  rlieumatic,  or  unemic,  is  sensible  of  the  fact  that  all  his  neu- 
rons are  depressed,  under  a  cloud,  or  in  some  state  of  seH-blood  poison- 
ing. The  neurons  may  be  Irritated  to  sucti  a  degree  of  irrepressible 
excitement  as  to  develop  explosive  storms  mode  evident  by  epileptic 
fits,  or  attacks  of  acute  mania. 

The  subject  of  autotoxtemla,  or  how,  why,  and  when  a  man 
becomes  ill  in  many  ways  through  accumulation  and  retention  of  blood- 
poisons  produced  within  himself,  thus  accoimting  for  a  large  range  of 
chronic  diseases,  is  very  thoroughly  treated,  and  made  plain  for  the 
average  reader,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Autotoxiemia — self-blood 
poisoning,"  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Foolc,  Jr.,  and  those  who  wish  to  know  more 
of  the  subject  than  we  can  tell  liere  will  find  much  of  lolercat  in  that 
monograph.    (See  catalogue  of  Murray  Hill  Publishing  Company.) 

It  makes  little  diacrence  as  to  the  appearance  presented  by  Mr. 
Neuron  whether  ho  has  been  abused,  over-workcil,  ill-fed,  or  poisoned. 
In  any  event,  he  becomes  shrunken,  pale,  haggard,  vacuolated,  and  in 
function  inattentive.  Irregular,  careless,  unreliable.  Shakespeare  said : 
*■  O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to  steal  away  tbeir 
brains  I "  The  effect  was  evident,  but  the  almost  omniscient  poel 
didn't  know,  as  we  do  now,  how  alcohol  acta  directly  on  n  mim's  neu- 
rons to  steal  away  their  power.  Andriezen  has  discovered  that  when 
a  man  "  gets  a  jag  on."  the  neurons  become  "jagged  "  loo.  The  Qrat 
cSeet  Is  to  cause  softening  and  swelling  of  the  neuron's  branches,  and 
next  the  substance  of  the  neurnn  itself  becomes  disintegrated  and 
vacuolated — "channelled  and  tunnelled  by  holes  and  seams  of  tiquefac- 
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tion."  Along  with  these  diseovernble  alteratloDS  of  substanoe  go  the 
noticeable  symptoms  of  druDkeDoess,  the  weakened  faculties  of  atten- 
tion, memory,  and  will,  and  the  loss  of  muscular  power  and  steady 
control.  "If  this  destructive  process  has  gone  on  beyond  the  power 
of  regeneration,  the  disease  progresses  to  chronic  alcoholic  dementia. 
If,  however,  regeneration  is  possible,  recovery  ensues."  Repeated 
assaults  in  this  manner  upon  the  integrity  of  the  neuron  cause  gradually 
diminished  power  of  recuperation,  and  what  began  as  a  vice  becomes 
fixed  as  a  disease.  Either  perio<lical  sprees  or  steady  immoderate  drink- 
ing may  bring  on  permanent  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  neurons, 
impairing  all  menial  and  bodily  function,  will-power,  "nerve"  and 
muscular  strength,  and  so  knock  out  the  finest  specimens  of  brute 
humanity,  as  shown  by  the  early  decline,  downfall,  and  premature 
death  of  many  celebrated  champions  of  the  prize  ring. 

Knowing  now  what  the  neurons  look  like,  the  wonders  they  can 
do  in  health,  how  they  wilt  when  abused,  and  recuperate  when  they 
have  a  chance,  we  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  physical  or  tissue-difference 
between  a  state  of  healthy  nerve-tone,  a  functional  nervous  disease,  and 
an  organic  one.  In  health  the  neuron  is  well-fed,  not  overworked,  and 
has  fair  hours  of  rest ;  when  it  is  abused,  overworked,  or  under-fed, 
or  poisoned  (it  would  be  impossible  to  say  from  which  of  these  evils  it 
suffers  most),  it  becomes  lean,  hungry,  gaunt,  haggard,  "soft,"  weak, 
and  incapable  of  steady  attention  to  business,  and  the  possessor  of  such 
neurons  becomes  neurasthenic,  or  has  functional  nervous  disease,  man- 
ifested by  symptoms  of  debility  and  irritability  ;  but  until  the  neurons 
have  become  utterly  exhausted,  degenerated,  and  wasted,  they  may  be 
enabled  to  revive,  and  the  disease  be  cured.  When  they  become  soft 
beyond  repair,  or  hardened  by  another  process  of  degeneration  called 
sclerosis,  the  nervous  system  is  the  subject  of  an  organic,  incurable 
disease,  more  or  less  serious  according  to  location  and  extent  of  the 
"lesion." 

The  well  known  disease  brought  on  from  softening  is  general  pa' 
reels,  a  prostration  of  both  mental  and  bodily  powers,  which  renders 
the  subject  a  candidate  for  some  insane  asylum,  where  most  of  them 
Tegetate  to  the  end — sometimes  in  a  long-drawn-out  period  of  useless- 
ness  necessitating  much  care.  Probably  the  most  common  cause  of 
this  degenerative  disease  is  the  state  of  mal-nutrition  of  the  neurons, 
due  to  blood-poisoning  by  syphilis,  through  its  destructive  effect  on 
the  blood-vessels. 

There  are  several  other  causes  which  operate  through  the  circu- 
latory system  to  rob  the  neurons  of  blood-supply,  and  thus  bring  on 
apoplexy,  and  various  forms  of  localized  paralysis,  affecting  half  the 
body  or  less.  Small  arteries  in  the  brain  may  become  so  thinned  or 
"Taricose"  as  to  burst,  and  others  may  become  blockaded  by  plugs  of 
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clotted  blbix].  If  lliess  obstructioiii  c&d  be  removed  by  abaorptloti 
before  the  ncuroas  In  ibclr  field  cil  blood -supplj  become  loo  far  fitarvvd 
to  death  or  sgflened,  Biich  an  "orjanic  nervous  disensB"  iaayb»cur«- 
blc. 

It  would  bardly  be  poasible  to  present  in  a  book  for  popular  read- 
ing the  meaaa  of  deciding  between  functinnsl  and  orgnnic  nervoiu 
diseases,  or  between  curable  and  incurable  nervous  affetiions,  for,  la 
we  have  ju»t  sLovd,  all  organic  diseases  are  not  incurable,  neitbvr  are 
all  (seeniiDglf )  functional  dbeaEes  curable  1  but  in  a  geacral  way  It  may 
be  Mid  thai  wblle  must  of  IbeEymptoms  of  neuraslbeuiamay  belong 
to  organic  diseasfs,  none  of  tliem  necessarily  indicate  it,  and  (be  impor- 
tant tiling  for  all  sufferera  from  nervous  symptoms  to  remember  is  that 
tbey  niiiEl  not  let  their  neurons  run  so  far  on  tbc  down  grade  of  mal- 
nutrition as  tcj  become  suftcned  beyond  repair,  and  that  the  nearer  thej 
go  to  the  line  of  degenerative  change,  th;  more  difficult  aud  tedious 
nlll  be  tbc  task  of  rcsioring  them  to  the  normal  stale.  They  who 
would  save  tbeir  life  roust  lose  it — that  is,  (be  mode  of  lifu  which  baa 
seemed  good,  but  proved  to  be  dcBlruc'.ive — and  rigorously  or  relig- 
iously adopt  such  means  as  strict  hygienic  living  ;  nvoidanco  of  all  in- 
tense cxclteioent,  worry,  overwork,  or  idleness ;  moderate  systematic 
exercise,  short  of  (he  fatigue  point ;  regular  and  long  hours  of  reit ; 
plain,  nutritions  fare,  and  pleoly  of  it,  and  an  approprlnio  course  of 
treatment  by  electricity,  baths,  or  medication  that  will  enrich  (be  blood, 
rcnniirish  and  revitalize  tbe  ncurnn-^.  and  rcorganixo  all  vital  functiona 
on  a  harmonious  basis,     (See  page  7BL) 

Paralytic  Affectrons. 

There  will  probalily  be  no  Iwlter  opporlunily  or  appropriate  place 
than  this  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  moat  common  and  serious  ner- 
vous diseases.  General Paresis.or general paraljsisof tlie Insane.haa been 
mentioned,  and  its  mode  of  origin  cxplsii^cd  as  due  to  a  breaking  down 
from  malnutrition  and  exhaustion  of  the  nerve-elements — brain-soften- 
ing, as  It  Is  shortly  staled  and  commonly  erprcssed.  It  la  not  at  ftll 
«sy  to  Judge  by  the  fymploras  in  any  case  just  when  it  passes  from 
being  one  of  mere  neurasthenia  to  one  of  general  paresis — 1.«.,  when  tha 
process  of  actual  softening  beyond  repair  has  begun,  Mhen  the  ilno  of 
degeneration  is  passed,  beyond  which  there  la  no  turning  back.  It  U 
like  tbe  piuslng  of  day  into  night  when  the  sun  la  behind  the  clouds. 
The  recognised  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  mental  failure,  loss  of 
memory  and  conccmratioQ  of  thought,  flighty  notions,  extravagance  ol 
the  IniBgination,  false  ideas  of  wealth,  ability,  and  power,  "crankiness," 
restlessness,  sleepiesauess,  progressive  weakening  of  muscular  power 
and  control,  with  irregular  drunken  gait,  thickness  or  speech,  and  un- 
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equal  size  of  the  pupils.  The  weakness  gradually  becomes  utter  paraly- 
sis, and  the  mental  state  degenerates  to  imbeoility.  This  comes  about 
in  from  one  to  ten  years.  Most  of  such  cases,  becoming  well  defined, 
are  fit  subjects  for  asylum  treatment,  as  epileptic  and  maniacal  attacks 
are  apt  to  be  occasional  occurrences.  Paralysis  is  the  name  applied  to 
cases  in  which  there  is  loss  of  power  in  some  part,  owing  to  loss  of  ner- 
vous control.  There  is  often  also  a  loss  of  sensation,  or  ability  to  feel 
a  touch  or  injury  of  the  paralyzed  part.  When  due  to  apoplexy,  already 
explained  as  an  injury  to  nerve-centres  resulting  from  a  rupture  of  a 
weak  blood-vessel,  and  the  pressure  of  an  oozed  clot  of  blood,  the  paraly- 
sis is  likely  to  affect  only  one  side  of  the  body,  including  the  arm  and 
leg  of  the  same  side,  and  that  is  called  liemipUgia,  but  when  the  lesion 
or  accident  has  occurred  in  the  spinal  cord,  as  from  "  breaking  the  back," 
or  the  growth  of  a  tumor,  the  loss  of  power  is  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
body  and  the  legs,  and  the  arms  are  seldom  involved — ^this  is  called 
paraplegia,  A  sensation  as  of  a  girdle  around  the  body  often  helps  to 
locate  the  site  of  the  injury  in  the  spine.  Of  course  the  curability  or 
prognosis  in  cases  of  paralysis  depends  mainly  on  the  nature  of  the 
lesion,  and  what  may  be  done  to  repair  the  damage.  The  apoplectic 
kind  is  most  often  cleared  up  in  course  of  time  by  the  absorption  of  the 
blood-clot,  and  the  main  danger  to  fear  and  provide  against  is  the  repe- 
tition of  such  attacks.  While  paralysis  of  this  origin  is  truly  enough  a 
nervous  disease,  it  is  not  primarily  such,  and  the  treatment  needs  to  be 
directed  mainly  to  the  blood  and  circulatory  system,  since  it  is  weak 
spots  in  the  smaller  arteries  which  are  the  source  of  danger  (from  rupt- 
ure), and  the  probable  cause  of  such  erosions  of  the  arteries  is  a  bad 
quality  of  the  blood  favoring  either  malnutrition  or  a  slowly  corroding 
inflammation. 


FACIAL    PARALT8IB. 

Facial  Paralysis  occurs  on  one  side  of  the  face  in  the  region  of  the 
nerve  that  controls  its  muscles,  and  is  usually  due  to  pressure  on  the 
nerve  where  it  passes  through  a  narrow,  bony  canal.  "  Catching  cold  " 
may  cause  a  swelling  along  this  nerve,  and  there  would  be  room  to  ac- 
commodate it  almost  anywhere  else,  but  it  gets  itself  pinched  by  swell- 
ing, and  then  that  side  of  the  face  "falls,"  becomes  lifeless,  expression- 
less, powerless.  The  eyelid  cannot  be  closed  to  wink,  or  the  mouth 
puckered  to  whistle.  Most  such  cases  clear  up  in  a  couple  of  moaths, 
especially  if  proper  local  and  constitutional  treatment  be  employed.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  the  rheumatic  state  of  the  blood. 
Locally,  hot  water  applications,  massage,  and  electricity  are  the  favorite 
remedies,  but  dally  hand  rubbing  with  my  Magnetic  Ointment  is  the 
best  local  treatment  I  have  to  propose  for  most  such  cases. 


Pknljila  Ag<t«Da,  or  ghaklitg  paUj,  \a  an  affection  of  tkdvanced  age, 
in  irhlch  there  are  occa«Ional  or  constant  tremors  (trembling)  o(  the 
handa  and  feet,  and  maybe  rigidilj  of  the  miiacles,  tmpiiirmcut  of  walk' 
lag.  loss  of  equilibrium,  and  cramp-like  paius.  The  Iiead  anil  neck,  if 
free  from  tremors,  maj  bei^ome  rigid  or  flxed  la  a  forward  posmon. 
There  le  difhcutty  in  talking,  and  maybe  in  Bwalloning.  The  mental 
state  Is  one  of  re«tleMne>i»  and  irriubillty,  and  gradual  failure.  It  is  a 
disease  of  stow  progress,  and  the  poaslbilily  of  arresting  it  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  general  state  of  bodily  vigor, 

LOCOMOTOR   ATAXV. 

Locomotor  Ataxy  Is  a  disoose  located  In  the  iplnal  cord,  an  atrophy 
of  nerre-flbres,  and  faltj  degeneration,  impairing  the  nerve  muiculBr 
control  and  sensation  In  the  lower  limbs.  Its  moet  noticeable  objective 
ejmptom  is  Ihe  "ataxic  gait,"  which  is  unsteady  by  jerks,  with  a  pecul- 
iar prance  or  kick,  but  the  worst  subjective  symptoms  arc  the  stabbing 
or  shooting  neuralgic  pains.  The  limbs  are  anKStbctlc — slow  to  sense 
a  prick— heavy  and  numb.  Such  symptoms  may  later  affect  the  arms 
and  hands  also.  The  eyes  are  liable  to  be  "crossed,"  or  to  double  vis- 
ion and  other  disturbances.  Among  the  early  symptoms  which  lead  ua 
to  suspect  this  disease  are  difficulty  In  going  down-stairs,  or  in  standing 
still  with  the  eyes  closed,  especially  on  one  foot.  The  patient  docs  not 
sense  the  ground  properly,  and  feels  as  though  "  walking  on  air."  On 
rising  to  walk  be  hesitates  a  momenl,  to  get  well  balanced  for  a  start, 
and  when  well  started  he  cannot  promptly  stop.  Rheumatic  pains, 
sliifting,  coming  or  going  suddenly,  or  fliedin  one  spot  for  hours,  often 
precede  the  more  certain  diagnostic  signs.  The  causes  arc  various,  In- 
cluding exposure,  fatigue,  all  forms  of  dissipation,  and  especially  sexual 
excess  and  venereal  disease  (syphilitic).  Excepting  when  the  disease  In 
due  to  "the  bad  disease."  there  Is  uo  specific  treatment,  but  it  can  often 
be  arrested  by  diligent  enforcement  of  general  measures  for  improving 
all  vital  fuDclioDs,  and  providing  a  good,  clear,  and  rich  quality  of 
blood,  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  all  paralytic  aQections  spoken  of 
under  the  one  general  head. 

Cpllepiy. 

Xpllepsy  (fits,  or  falling  sickness)  Is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
•erious  and  obstinate  nervous  diaeases,  and  yet  it  Is  generally  supposed 
to  bcfujtelional,  or.  If  there  be  some  change  from  the  normal  slate  of 
the  nerve-cells  (neurons),  It  has  not  yet  been  discovered  except  In  those 
cases  of  epilepsy  directly  following  injury  to  Ihe  skull,  or  coverings  of 
the  brain.     In  an  epileptic  )>ersou  these  nerve-centres  are  [peculiarly 
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touchy,"  irritable,  and  predisposed  to  volcanic  eruption  of  nervous 
energy,  whereby  the  whole  body  is  thrown  into  spasms,  and  conscious- 
ness is  lost  for  a  time.  Just  why  these  neurons  are  ready  to  "go  off 
half-cocked  "  on  slight  provocation  is  not  understood,  but  the  fact  is 
well  settled  that  some  persons  "are  born  that  way/'  with  an  unfortu- 
nate inheritance  of  a  nervous  system  which  may  bo  said  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  parent 
of  an  epileptic  by  heredity  must  liavo  had  the  disease,  but  if  one  of 
the  parents  had  not  some  marked  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  then 
the  lack  of  proper  adaptation  in  marriage  was  such  as  to  transmit  an  un- 
stable nervous  organism.  Ireland,  in  "Mental  Affections  of  Children," 
tells  us  that  "  general  causes  assigned  to  epilepsy  arc  much  the 
same  as  those  for  idiocy.  That  the  malady  is  frequently  transmitted 
by  heredity  is  clearly  proved  by  Dr.  Fere."  lie  observes  that  "when 
the  marriages  of  epileptics  have  an  average  fecundity,  scarcely  one-fifth 
of  the  children  are  healthy.  Epilepsy  seems  to  be  propagated  more 
directly  than  are  other  neuropathic  diseases.  This  is  what  is  called 
similar  heredity.  Eccheverria  found  that  out  of  a  total  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two  epileptics,  thirty-nine  per  cent,  had  an  hereditary  taint 
received  directly  from  the  parents.  In  many  cases  epilepsy  appears  in 
the  collateral  lines,  and  sometimes  passes  over  the  son  or  daughter  to 
affect  the  grandchild.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neurosis  takes 
another  form,  such  as  idioey,  insanity,  hysteria,  hemicrania  ;  or  the  epi- 
lepsy is  combined  with  these  affections.  Perhaps  as  many  as  one-fourth 
of  all  idiots  are  epileptics,  or  have  fits  now  and  then.  Drunkenness  in 
the  parents  is  found  to  be  a  common  cause.  Eccheverria  found  it  in 
seventeen  per  cent,  of  his  cases,  but  Wildermuth  in  less  than  two  per 
cent.  Excess  in  alcohol  may  originate  epilepsy  or  bring  it  back  after 
the  disease  seems  to  be  cured.  The  craving  for  intoxicants  may  itself 
be  an  inherited  disease,  apt  to  propagate  its  like  or  some  other  form  of 
neuropathy.  Epilepsy  is  occasionally  caused  by  injuries  to  the  head  or 
by  cerebral  tumors.  Brown-Sequard  has  proved  by  experiment  that 
guinea-pigs  may  be  rendered  epileptic  by  lesions  of  the  sciatic  nerve  or 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  this  epileptic  proclivity  was  transmitted  to 
their  descendants,  and  Luciani  has  observed  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  epilepsy  in  animals  in  which  the  disease  was  provoked  by  irritative 
lesions  of  the  brain." 

When  the  nervous  system  is  thus  susceptible  to  spasmodic  action, 
it  is  "set  off  *'  in  epileptic  attacks  by  slight  provocation,  as  by  emotional 
excitement,  some  indigestible  substance  in  the  intestines,  or  a  little  ex- 
cess of  some  autotoxic  impurity  in  the  bloo(^l.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard 
wrote  that  "Sympathetic  Epilepsy  is  frequently  due  to  an  irritation  of 
the  sexual  organs,  especially  brought  on  by  masturbation.  In  Anglo- 
?axon  countries,  where  children  are  less  watched  and  warned  against  the 
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(ere  of  that  fatal  habit  than  in  other  clTillied  countries,  epllepaj 
e  to  that  cause  ia  parliculdrly  frequent."  He  showed  al»o  that  in 
Hasse's  rctor<i  uf  a  Uiousand  ejiiJeplics,  S64  of  them  were  found  to  be  be- 
twevu  len  sodlwcnty  years  of  age.  If,  whca  the  nervouisyatcinia  prone 
tn  epileptic  seizures  the  individual  could  be  so  carefully  guarded  through 
the  leader  period  of  youth  a*  to  avoid  uuneecasary  sources  of  irritation, 
very  likely  when  reaching  adult  age  the  propeusiiy  would  haye  been 
outgrown — the  dani^roua  period  pusaed  ;  but  the  susceptible  oerroua 
■ystem,  loi^elbcr  with  some  Dbnormal  and  coutinuoua  aggravation  of 
llB  infirmity,  leads  to  the  establishment  of  a  confirmed  form  of  epilepsy, 
and  one  that  will  yield  only  lu  prolungcd  and  careful  treatment. 

In  considering  the  aggravating  causes  of  epilepsy.  It  la  difllcuU  to 
decide  whether  to  lay  the  greater  blame  on  irritations  originating  in  the 
sexual  org-ans  or  the  digestive  organs.  At  all  ages,  but  especially  in 
unguarded  youth,  the  chance  of  evil  from  l>oth  sources  is  unfortunately 
very  great.  During  Infancy  it  often  takes  but  littlo  belly-aehe  to  give 
rise  to  convulsions  in  children  who  do  not  really  belong  to  the  epileptic 
class,  and  as  boys  and  glrU  are  brought  up  to  gourmsndlze  on  meats 
and  sweets,  and  partake  ot  everything  set  on  the  table,  (here  Is  abun- 
dant source  of  irritation  for  their  nervous  syatema  in  the  almost  per- 
petual disiurbsuce  going  on  iu  thsir  stumsehs,  so  that,  wherever  there 
is  a  tendency  to  epiloplic  disease,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  stimulated  into 
activity,  either  through  ignorant  or  re^'klcus  ahute  of  the  digestive  and 
genentive  functions. 

A  geucral  epileptic  attack  usually  exhibits  these  symplomi :  pali- 
ness,  loss  ol  consciousDcas.  a  cry,  general  spasms,  a.  fall,  biting  oF 
tongue  and  lips,  congestion  and  redness  of  face,  short,  difBcuIt  breath- 
ing, frothing  at  the  inouih,  perspiration,  relaxation  of  spasms,  stupor, 
sleep,  and,  on  wuking,  hiodache  and  fatigue.  In  the  mildest  cases, 
called  |)etlt-mal  (Hitle  sickness),  Ihcra  Is  ouly  a  momentary  lapse  of 
consciousness,  and  spasm  of  a  few  muscles  of  the  face  or  neck. 
Whether  great  or  small,  the  attacks  recur  inrlodically,  often  with 
some  regularity,  from  ten  a  day  to  one  iu  ten  years.  Some  such  cases 
liave  premonitory  or  warning  syniptoms,  In  form  ot  ([Ueer  senaallons, 
irascible  temper,  cold  bands  or  feet,  or someoptieal illusion,  occurringa 
few  hours  or  seconds  before  an  attack.  Epileptics  genernlly  have 
other  evidence  of  poor  health,  and  no  doubt  llio  nervous  system  suffers 
from  every  new  attack.  In  time  memory  falls,  and  oilier  menial  facul- 
ties are  impaired.  Eicitahliity  ot  temper,  depreasliin  of  spirits,  and 
even  symjitonis  of  insanity  develop  In  »i>ine  of  tlieso  cases. 

In  the  Ircaimeot  of  epilepsy  little  ciiu  be  done  durlug  an  attack 
except  to  guard  the  tubject  against  self-inflicted  Injury.  After  an 
iiltaek  be  should  Lie  turned  on  his  side  and  the  tongue  drawn  forward, 
SI)  at  not  to  obstruct  breathing  while  he  la  [wrtnltled  Ki  "sleep  II  rff," 
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The  carative  treatment  demands  that  the  general  health  should  be  at- 
tended to  all  round  :  the  nerve-centres  nourished,  the  blood  made  rich 
and  pure,  all  sources  of  irritation  removed,  especially  from  the  mind, 
the  digestive  and  the  sexual  organs,  and  lastly,  not  firstly,  as  most  cases 
are  treated,  a  sedative  compound  may  be  used  to  subdue  the  over-excit- 
ability of  the  nervous  system,  and  so  stave  off  its  explosions.  The  bro- 
mides, though  much  abused  for  this  purpose,  are  still  indispensable, 
but  their  utility,  and  especially  their  harmless  application,  requires  good 
judgment  in  selection  and  combination,  with  an  eye  to  the  objects  first 
stated  in  speaking  of  treatment.  The  writer  has  found  simplicity  and 
abstemiousness  in  diet,  and  a  preference  for  a  vegetarian  bill  of  fare, 
very  conducive  to  success,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  free  advice  to  all 
sufferers  from  this  annoying  and  inconvenient  malady. 

The  Quefltlon  of  Functional  or  Organic  Disease. 

In  contrasting  functional  or  organic  diseases  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  the  former  as  presenting  no  discoverable  change  in 
the  actual  structure  of  parts,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  evident  change 
or  loss  of  substance ;  but  the  latest  facts  in  regard  to  the  changes  ob- 
served in  neurons  coincident  with  neurasthenia,  which  have  been  above 
described,  favor  the  idea  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  disordered  func- 
tion without  some  physical  basis,  whether  we  are  smart  enough  to  dis- 
cover it  or  not.  We  find  it  diflQcult  in  all  problems  of  life  to  draw  hard 
and  fast  lines,  and  make  definitions  that  will  always  stand.  It  is  not 
easy  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  living  from  non-living  matter,  plant 
from  animal,  vital  force  from  the  other  forces  operating  on  or  in  mat- 
ter, health  from  disease,  or  even  life  from  death.  The  bounds  of  true 
functional  disease  are  likely  to  be  narrowed.  We  can  easily  see  the 
changes  in  a  lung  destroyed  by  phthisis,  and  know  that  it  is  organic, 
while  in  asthma  the  lung-tissue  may  show  no  deviation  from  normal, 
however  much  the  breathing  may  be  interfered  with,  and,  so  far  as  the 
lungs  are  concerned,  the  disease  may  be  entirely  functional,  but  if  we 
could  find  a  way  to  see  into  the  neurons  in  control  of  respiration,  very 
likely  we  should  find  some  change  in  the  '* operators,"  or  in  the  wires 
by  which  they  confer  and  send  out  their  messages.  This  would  apply 
as  well  to  a  large  number  of  functional  diseases  of  vital  organs,  by  tra- 
cing the  trouble  first  to  the  nerve-centres  (neurons)  that  control  their 
action,  and  then  assuming  some  fiaw  in  their  relative  neurons. 

Having  shown  how  these  neurons  are  subject  to  abnormal  condi- 
tions, and  how  these  may  develop  into  the  most  serious  forms  of  ner- 
vous disease,  the  next  business  in  hand  is  to  show  the  relationship  between 
the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  more  common  constitutional 
diseases  and  localized  chronic  ailments,  but  to  do  this  it  is  now  necessary 
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to  eiplain  another  inaporUot  funttion  of  tho  Dcrvoiia  sygiem  which,  np 
to  (his  lime,  has  been  purposeljletlalmosi  oui  of  sight,  inoitlprlohrJDg 
It  out  in  the  Hlrongi'st  light  when  most  needed.  It  ran;  be  well  intro- 
duced with  a  little  Etor;. 

*Id  a  case  before  a  coroner's  juryof  amanliilled  by  Bcri()eitt,whom, 
for  Ibc  snke  of  arguinent,  wc  aasume  to  bare  bctii  a  rare  spcdmeD,  "lii 
perfect  heaith,"  a  Juror  asked  the  coroner,  a  Gernmn  doctor  whom 
aome  folks  regarded  aa  somewbal  eccentric,  whether  the  organs  had 
becD,  io  the  post-mortem  ex  ami  nation,  found  to  be  Id  a  healthy  stale. 
The  coroner  replied  :  "Nol  the  man  was  dead,"  aod  aome  who  heard 
theelory  didn't  know  whether  "the  laugh  was  on"  the  coroner  or  Ihu 
juror,  but  the  coroner  was,  in  fact,  telling  a  great  truth,  and  one  which 
it  fa  well  to  remember.  Any  organ,  to  be  tn  a  healthy  stale,  must  be 
Operating — alive.  The  body  of  the  man,  and  all 
bisparts,  may  liave  been  wiiliout  a  flawmttmct- 
«M  or  aubatance,  it  he  were  killed  by  a  shock 
from  a  trolley-wire,  but  ho  was  dead,  nod,  with- 
out the  spark  of  life,  the  organs,  being  function- 
lesa,  were  not  licaltliy.  Health  Implies  life  and 
Action,  as  well  as  wholeness  of  parts,  and  if  one 
organ  be  "all  there,"  but  not  "up  to  duly," 
there  is  ill-health,  disorder,  And  disease.  The 
great  function  of  the  nervous  system,  aside  from 
Ita  relating  u«  to  the  outer  world — adapting  ui 
our  environment — is  111  businetw  of  administering 
the  aS^rs  of  the  body  Itself  in  all  ita  parts.  It 
atimulates,  regulates,  controls,  and  hormoniies  a 
great  variety  of  processes  which  we  call  vital 
functions  because  vitally  necessary  to  malntennnc 
If,  because  of  any  sleepy  neurons,  or  break  Id  the  wires,  this  adminis- 
tration fails,  there  is  lack  of  proper  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  life, 
and  proportionate  illness. 

Though  the  brain  is,  as  already  said,  the  capitol  and  referee  and 
main  storage  and  distributing  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  nerve-energy, 
there  are  many  sub-treasuries  and  minor  admlnisirailve  oIBcers  scat- 
tered through  the  chest  and  aldomen  in  what  are  called  the  ganglia 
(masses)  of  "the  sympathetic  nervous  system,"  onsof  {hn  largest  being 
the  "solar  pleius,"  situated  "allbe  pit  of  the  stomach,"  or  where  k 
man  may  be  easily  "knocked  out."  If  you  hit  him  "where  be  lives." 
It  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  156,  on  page  4S5,  and  In  the  second  colored 
plate,  where  the  intimate  relaiious  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  the 
spinal  cord  are  shown  iti  the  white  cords  that  Join  them,  but  tlie  n 
direct  connection  between  the  brain  and  the  vital  nerve -con  I  rrs  Is  by 
means  of  two  pueumogastric  (chcst-slomoch)  nerves,  wlilch  afford  not 
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only  a  steady  flow  of  energizing  nerve -influence  to  the  Tital  organs,  but. 
exert  also  a  coatrolliag  or  restraining  action,  as  though  holding  the 
rein  over  them  hs  well  as  the  whip.  Evidently  this  Is  a  great  huainem 
with  "a  beautiful  system,"  but  the  story  of  its  far-reaching  Influence 
Is  not  yet  half  told.  It  has  odIj  been  traced  as  far  as  the  vital  organe 
themselves,  for  controlling  their  operations,  even  to  the  number  of  bewt- 
beats  per  minute,  but  now  we  must  follow  the  nerves  along  the  routes 
of  the  blood- TcsBels  in  what  is  called  "the  vaso-motor system,"  bM&use 
they  regulate  the  size  of  the  blood-Tsssels,  and  so  the  blood-supply  oi 
every  part,  but  they  go  farther  still,  even  to  the  elementary  cell  or  fibre, 
to  influence  Its  nutrition 
^*-  **■  as  well  as  its  operation. 

Itis  through  somedisturb- 
&nce  of  this  finely  adjusted 
patent  lever  regulator  of 
our  watch-works  that  the 
face  blushes  or  pales,  the 
mouth  becomes  dry,  or 
the  eyes  moist  from  emo- 
tion ;  and  when  extreme 
shock  occurs  to  headquar- 
ters, whether  from  physi- 
cal or  mental  cause,  it  is 
through  this  endless  chain 
of  nerve- work  that  all 
blood-circulutioD  and 
other  business  of  the  cor- 
poration may  be  brought 
lo  an  end  in  fatal  syncope. 
In  tracing  Ihc  nerve- 
Influence  down  lu  this 
microscopically  fine  point— the  tiUimatc  clemcnlary  cell  of  every  tissue 
— and  finding  even  ita  nutrition  dependent  upon  Ihc  coiiKlant  galvanic 
current  of  vital  nervo-elcclricity,  the  way  is  made  easy  loundcrsiandhow 
every  failure  of  function  or  wnslingof  subEtanccfroni  malnutrition  may 
result  from  a  fault  in  the  administration  and  supply  ofBce — the  nervous 
system — and  it  will  be  a  local  or  gcnenil  disease  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  neurons  that  wilt  and  Iwcome  inattentive  to  husiness.  Other 
chapters  of  this  book  have  traced  heart,  lung,  dyspeptic,  and  liver  de- 
rangements lo  nerve- failure.  Though  written  many  years  ago,  they 
stand  the  test  of  scientific  study  aa  well  as  professional  expi'rience  ;  but 
since  we  have  come  to  understand  the  greatness  of  the  fact  of  the  de- 
pendence for  nutrition  of  every  bodily  cell  upon  its  supply  of  nerve- 
sdmulus,  what  wonder  that  there  Is  a  disposition  to  bring  more  and 
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more  kII  waating  diseases  into  the  category  of  nervoua  diieBsea,  and 
how  reasonably  will  be  bereia  shown. 

This  iufliitnce  nf  the  nervous  eyatem  ia  calleJ  iropkie.  from  a.  Greek 
root  meaoiRg  lo  curse  or  feed,  and  If  the  body<tissiics  cannot  feed  and 
reconstruct  themselves  from  the  blood  so  geoerougly  diHtribuled  wjihin 
their  rench,  without  being  tOBied  to  do  bo  by  aome  nerve-influence, 
then  thai  is  well  named  trophic  or  motlier-nur^e  ioQuence.  There  ore 
wcll.rccopnizcd  nervous  diseases  In  which  some  part  becomes  atrophied 
— starved  out — because  its  neurons  are  farting,  aiill  fading.  The  beat 
known  cases,  though  fortunately  not  common,  are  seen  in  the  "living 
skeletons,"  which  are  cases  of  "wasting  palsy,"  or  "  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy."  In  Ihcm  the  gradually  wusting  ^vt,  aH> 
muscles  indicate  that  a  process  of  atrophy  has 
begun  In  the  neurons  of  the  nerve- rout n  of  the 
spinal  column,  but  this  sort  of  wasting  may  be 
localized  instead  of  general,  and  only  iiffeet  one 
arm,  or  a  small  portion  of  the  face  in  the  doniulo 
of  one  nerve,  and,  knowing  of  such  caaes,  tbo 
question  naturally  arises  whether  In  every  in- 
stance of  wasting  disease,  even  though,  iis  in 
phthisis,  there  be  an  Invasion  of  microbes  to 
hurry  along  the  "coDSumplion"  of  tissue,  the 
real  cause  may  not  be  In  a  shortage  of  Ihu  tro- 
phic nerve-energy,  which  the  cells  need  tu  enable 
them  to  keep  well  fed.  and  capable  of  warding 
oS  invaders.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Koch  bacilli 
cannot  take  up  their  abode  eicept  in  soil  pre- 
pared for  tbem,  and  now  the  question  arigcs 
whether  this  acceptable  soil  means  a  particular 

(abnormal,  of  course)  state  of  the  blood,  or  a  de-  miRtEs  tiiuatn,  tm 
fldency  of  trophic  nerve-influenco ;  and  the  prob-  liti*"  ■■ilbtoh. 

able  fart  Is  (hat  It  is  geneniUy  both,  since  ImpoTerished  blood  and  de- 
ficient nerve-energy  so  often  go  together,  constituting  thai  preliminary 
stage  of  the  disease  in  which  u  person  is  said  to  be  "running  into  con- 
sumption." It  is  more  often  a  slow  drifting,  with  symptoms  of  neuru- 
tbenia  (showing  that  the  neurons  are  getting  weary  of  well-doing)  and 
of  scrofula,  with  the  familiar  train  of  symptoms  usually  attributed  to 
bad  blood. 

Scrofula. 

Having  thus  stumbled  upon  scrofula  In  this  relation,  let  us  see  wh«t 
there  is  to  be  said  of  it  in  this  conuerlion.  We  have  been  nr-cuatomcd 
lo  look  upon  it  as  easenlinlly  a  blood  disorder,  and  In  earlier  edi- 
tions of  this  work  it  was  attributed  to  a  blooii-polson  whose  effects  were 
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eyident,  even  though  the  poison  itself  had  not  been  discovered.  The 
origin  of  the  diHease,  not  only  by  heredity,  but  by  an  unhealthy  mode 
of  life,  was  dwelt  upon,  such  as  "residence  in  damp  localities,  habit- 
ually sleeping  in  chambers  where  the  sunlight  seldom  penetrates,  daily 
exposure  to  cold,  damp  air,  insufficient  food,  a  pork  diet,  impure  air, 
and  personal  uncleanliness — also  impure  vaccination — and  finally,  viti- 
ated and  dissipated  habits,  and  all  influences  which  have  a  tendency  to 
depress  the  vital  forces,  may  open  the  doors  of  the  system  to  the  devil's 
breath  and  inaugurate  scrofula." 

Though  we  still  know  that  such  conditions  of  life  render  us  easy 
victims  to  malign  influences  from  without,  such  as  malaria,  it  is  now 
known  that  a  "  depressed  state  of  the  vital  forces"  implies  sick  neurons, 
and  leads  to  such  derangement  of  vital  functions  that  poisons  are  self- 
developed — right  at  home,  in  our  own  bodies — and  the  scrofulous  poison, 
if  not  always,  certainly  is  often,  of  this  kind.  A  late  English  writer  (in 
Quain's  "Dictionary  of  Medicine  **)  says  the  chief  characteristics  of  scrof- 
ula "consist,  structurally,  in  a  defect  in  the  blood,  and  functionally  in 
languor.  It  is  a  special  form  of  constitutional  weakness,  debility,  or 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  manifesting  itself  in  two  ways,  in  a  defective 
power  of  resistance  to  external  influences  and  a  defective  power  of 
growth  and  development  in  some  or  all  parts  of  the  body.  What- 
ever lessens  health  and  strength  tends  to  beget  scrofula,  and  once 
produced  it  is  highly  hereditary,"  and  so  commonly  congenital,  mean- 
ing from  birth. 

Scrofula,  therefore,  originates  in  self-blood-poisoning,  debility  and 
malnutrition,  and  as  we  have  found  the  trophic  neurons  to  be  in  con- 
trol of  all  this  important  business,  we  trace  the  "languor"  to  them, 
and  so  flnd  scrofula  not  out  of  place  in  a  consideration  of  nervous  as 
well  as  blood  diseases.  Its  hereditary  transmission  also  goes  to  confirm 
this  view. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  one  of  England's  most  fertile  and 
popular  medical  writers,  says  that  "  In  cases  of  hereditary  disease  the 
I  impression  which  has  been  made  on  the  affected  person,  and  which  ia 
transmitted  to  the  offspring,  is  inflicted  primarily  upon  the  nervous  een- 
ires.  This  view  is  contrary  to  the  common  belief  which  fixes  the  taint 
in  the  blood,  and  which  is  expressed  in  such  every -day  terms  as  '  bad 
blood,  good  blood,  ancestral  blood,'  terms  which  are  applied  as  freely 
to  mental  as  to  physical  proclivities.  The  view  which  assigns  the  seat 
of  the  taint  to  the  nervous  matter  (neurons)  rather  than  to  the  circula- 
ting blood  is  most  in  accord  with  modern  observation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Moreover, 
we  learned  by  direct  experiment  that  physical  nerve-injuries  inflicted 
on  parents  are  transmitted  to  offspring.  Epilepsy  induced  by  nervous 
injury  has  been  thus  transmitted.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  observable  that  the  in- 
juries to  nervous  matter  which  are  capable  of  producing  heredltaiy 
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diseun  must  be  joflirted  either  on  a  nervous  centre  or  on  a  trunk  ot  a 
nerve.  Injuries  Inflicted  on  the  extremities  of  nervea  do  not  seem  to  bo 
followed  by  cliangea  traaBmissible  by  heredity,  •  ■  •  It  ia  not  unlll 
the  nutrition  0/ a  part  dirteted  bj/  central  ntrtmit  ivmfrol  i»  perverted  by 
a  central  iojuiy  that  the  Inherited  mischief  is  establialied.  •  •  • 
Whether  Bometbing  material  and  active  is  passed  on  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  or  whether  it  is  a  purely  physical  Impression  or  vi£m- 
tioti  which  Is  transmitted,  we  cannot  pretend  10  say."  My  preference 
Is  tor  the  theory  that  normal  nerve-aclion  (lite  Itself)  la  a  mode  ot  mo- 
tion (vibration),  and  that  the  several  "taints"  or  hereditary  diseases 
are  abnormal  modes  of  motion,  resident  in  the  neurons  (central  ner- 
Tous  matter),  and  transmissible  as  uDplea-sant  memories  to  offspring. 
The  initial  impulse  thus  Implanted  lu  the  germ  decides  In  tbe  main  how 
It  shall  grow,  develop,  and  act — in  short,  what  bind  of  lite  it  will  live 
and  how  long. 

Dr.  Richardson  says  the  "  view  is  now  gaining  ground  that  the 
scrofulous  taint  is  a  variety  of  the  syphilitic."  This  book  always  main- 
tained their  close  relalionship  and  tlielr  reflcmblance  in  physical  effects. 
Previous  editions  said:  "Syphilis  is  own  cousin  of  scrofula."  The 
Bjphilltic  taint  is  recognized  as  the  most  intense  and  far-reaching  of  any 
of  the  hereditary  "diatheses,"  though  syphilis  In  its  more  virulent  or 
active  form  is  acquired  by  direct  tuocuktlou  ;  but  however  acquired, 
while  it  is  liable  to  invade,  mar,  or  destroy  every  tissue  or  organ,  the 
deepest  impression  is  mode  on  the  nervous  system,  which  fact  la  en- 
tirely consistent  with  Its  power  ot  hereditary  transmission  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  In  the  first  generation,  as  In  the  victim 
of  acquired  syphilis,  it  may  be  responsible  for  epilepsy,  rborea,  loco- 
motor ataxy,  paralysis,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  degenerative 
changes  in  the  bones,  skin,  and  mucous  membranes  ;  but  as  its  power 
wanes  In  further  generations  the  results  arc  symptoms  such  as  are  com- 
monly called  "scrofulous,"  of  which  there  are  twenty  or  more, 
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Among  the  more  common  symptoms  of  scrofula  are  enlarged 
glands,  especially  in  tlic  neck,  catarrh  of  any  mucous  membrane,  bron 
chitis,  consumption,  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  many  varieties  of  skin 
eruptions,  chronic  absc^CKses,  which,  If  thcj  form  In  the  bones  of  the 
spine,  lead  to  Pott's  Disease,  humpback,  rickets,  hip-joint  disease,  tu- 
mors, notched  teeth,  hydrocephalus,  ophthalmia,  bllodness.  ulceration 
of  the  eara  and  deafness,  and  yet  the  whole  truth  is  not  told,  and  space 
cannot  be  spared  for  it.  When  children  early  display  signs  of  a  scrofu- 
lous tendency  everything  favorable  to  Its  relief  should  be  retigiausly 
employed,  for  It  Is  through  neglect  that  we  see  the  many  sad  deformi- 
ties that  result  from  early  carles  (decay)  of  the  bonea,  or  the  rickety 
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soft  state  which  leads  to  bow-legs.  Rickets  in  children  may  be  sus- 
pected when  there  is  much  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  fever,  thirst,  perspir- 
ation, swelling  of  the  knees,  wrists,  and  ankles  and  poor  teeth. 

The  early  symptoms  of  Pott's  disease  (of  the  bones  of  the  spine) 
are  pain  on  motion  of  certain  parts,  with  a  disposition  to  keep  the  body 
fixed  while  stooping,  and  pain  on  pressure  over  some  point  of  the  spinal 
column,  often  noticeable  soon  after  a  fall,  blow  or  wrench,  and,  though 
constitutional  treatment  must  not  bo  neglected,  the  first  effort  should 
be  to  give  the  inflameil  part  rest  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus  for 
support,  which  will  x)ermit  the  child  to  go  out  in  the  sunshine  and  air. 
Many  cases  of  mere  curvature  of  the  spine  imply  no  disease  of  the 
bones,  but  merely  a  bad  habit  of  position  in  sitting,  sleeping,  or  work- 
ing, and  are  better  treated  without  apparatus  than  with,  the  patient 
being  made  to  brace  up  and  strengthen  his  or  her  own  muscles  by  suit- 
able exercises. 

While  my  views  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  scrofula  have  advanced 
rather  than  changed,  I  see  no  occasion  to  modify  what  I  have  always 
advised  and  found  satisfactory  as  to  treatment— consisting  in  the  main 
of  all  those  hygienic  means  explained  at  length  in  the  chapters  relating 
to  causes  and  prevention  of  chronic  diseases,  together  with  vegetable 
alterative  medication  selected  according  to  temperament  and  symptoms 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  scrofulous  poison,  enriching  the  blood, 
and  thus  renourishing  and  revitalizing  the  neurons.  Particular  attention 
is  invited  to  Chapter  XII.,  Part  II. 

One  of  the  worst  cases  of  Pott's  disease  that  ever  came  under  my 
treatment  was  that  of  an  otherwise  promising  young  woman  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  reached  the  stage  of  lateral  double  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  and  inability  to  maintain  an  upright  position  of  the 
Tipper  part  of  the  body,  without  iron  crutches  under  the  arms,  having 
their  ends  supported  in  pockets  in  a  heavy  leathern  belt  securely  fastened 
about  the  body.  Just  above  the  hips.  Having  worn  this  supporting  har- 
ness for  several  years,  she  finally  became  a  constant  sufferer  from  severe 
bladder  troubles,  causing  incontinence  of  urine.  She  came  for  relief  from 
the  latter,  not  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  a  cure  of  the  spinal  curva- 
ture. It  was  apparent  that  so  long  as  she  was  obliged  to  wear  the  har- 
ness, she  would  continue,  from  the  pressure  upon  the  parts  below  the 
belt,  to  suffer  from  an  annoying  urinary  affection.  I  undertook  the 
seemingly  hopeless  task  of  curing  the  Pott's  disease,  and  at  the  end  of 
about  one  year's  treatment  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  discharging  the 
case  with  a  spine  that  could  support  itself  and  complete  relief  from  the 
affection  of  the  bladder  I  The  heretofore  hopeless  young  woman  had 
come  to  possess  backbone,  and  was  able  to  join  her  comrades  in  their 
sports  and  social  events  as  well  and  as  joyous  as  any  of  them.  This 
remarkable  lestoration  was  accomplished  by  simply  alterative  treat- 
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it  fof  both  nervea  asd  blood.  The  scrofulous  condition  if  her  blood 
bad  doubl.lcss  been  inherited,  in  roDxeqiieiiCe  of  ivhich  she  n*n«  b^iog 
puotthed  for  «ime  ani?eslral  errnis.  Whether  Inherile^i  or  n  result  of 
some  pernidous  babita  on  the  part  of  the  Irivnlid,  the  trealmi.'iit  must  be 
congtitutional,  and  not  simply  local.  It  is  said  that  charily  will  cover 
a  mullilude  of  smn,  bul  it  will  not  atooe  for  them,  and  when  The  buman 
body  exhibits  the  effects  of  sins  of  omiBSlon.  or  commlNsion,  due  to 
those  who  have  gone  before,  or  commilled  by  the  present  sufferer,  the 
only  effectual  alonement  is  to  sin  no  more,  nod  apply  all  possible  regen- 
erplive  meaos  Ihat  will  restore  the  Integrity  of  the  blood  nud  neurons 
and  their  ability  to  evolve,  store,  nod  distribute  the  vital  forces. 

We  have  traced  the  posEihiliiics  of  disease  resulting  from  wpak  and 
weary  neurons  far  enough  already  to  see  that  when  the  oerve-enerfies 
are  debilitated,  the  vital  funcliona  sluggish  or  disordered  and  the  blood 
impoverished  or  impure,  Ihe  subject  of  siicli  tendencies  "  has  a  right," 
08  our  Hibernian  friend  would  say.  to  take  od  or  run  into  bIidobC  any 
form  of  chronic  disease,  but  which  of  them  will  develop,  what  pari  he 
chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  diseaae.  or  what  "  taint "  become  established 
as  the  habit  and  display  its  trade-marks  on  its  "subject"  will  depend 
on  various  influences  of  which  wo  know  something  bul  not  all.  Hered- 
ity, temperament,  habits,  environment,  and  even  some  accident  will  all 
help  to  decide  whether  the  taint  shall  be  mainly  scrofulous,  litbercu- 
louB.  syphilitic,  gouty,  cancerous,  or  mUed.  It  may  tend  one  way  in 
one  generation  and  another  in  the  next,  and  be  aggravated  or  mitigated 
by  TBrioua  combinations  in  marriage. 

Ache«  and  Pains. 

There  are  several  taints  so  closely  allied  in  origin  and  nature  that 
they  may  well  be  spoken  of  in  a  lump  before  describing  each  in  delul. 
All  have  pain  for  their  main  symptom,  due  to  Ihe  irriralion  iif  scniilive 
nerves  by  blood  impurities.  The  blood  is  such  a  complex  fiuid  that 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  it  may  become  off-color,  tainted,  or  Im- 
pure, but  one  of  the  most  common  faults  is  retention  of  waste  matter, 
such  as  urea,  uric  acid,  and  their  compound.?.  In  health  these  suli- 
stances  are  being  cast  inlo  and  out  of  the  blood  daily.  The  arteries  are 
Ihe  supply  pipes  of  the  fresh  blood  which  builds  up  Ihe  tissues,  and  Ihe 
veins  are  the  sewage  pipes  of  the  vascular  system,  whose  office  it  is  to 
gather  up  alt  that  is  effete  and  carry  it  to  the  organs  which  are  rspabte 
of  disposing  of  it.  Only  the  sluggishness  of  Ihe  output  through  the 
skin,  kidneys,  liver,  and  lutestioes.  may  rMull  in  gradual  accumulation 
until  the  blood  becomes  tainted  or  poisoned  beyond  Ihe  limits  of  weil. 
being  and  comforl.  Then  eome  part  suffers,  and  pain  is  Its  cry. 
Wherever  there  is  pain  it  is  because  some  tender  nervc-fllnment  la  being 
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pinched.    If  the  blood  impurity  causes  inflammation  and  swelling  ol 
the  nerve  alone  then  neuralgia  is  the  name  given,  or  it  may  be  sciatica 
when  the  great  sciatic  nerve  at  the  back  of  the  hip  and  thigh  is  hit.    If 
the  muscle  or  joint  becomes  inflamed,  it  is  called  rheumatism  or  gout, 
but  the  local  signs  of  heat,  swelling,  redness,  and  pain  are  the  same, 
and  the  blood  poisons  are  quite  alike,  whether  the  pain  be  neuralgia, 
headache,  rheumatism,  or  gout.    Physicians  call  these  "  neuro-humeral- 
diatheses,"  or  nerve-blood  taints,  and  though  there  is  chance  for  de- 
bate as  to  the  chemistry  of  the  poisons,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
relief  can  only  come  through  cleansing  the  blood,  and  regulating  all 
vital  and  eliminative  functions,  so  that  no  more  such  poisons  shall  be 
excessively  produced  or  retained  in  the  system.    These  painful  affec- 
tions  do  not  come  upon  fairly  healthy  people,  but  upon  those  with  de- 
fective neurons  and  blood-corpuscles  through  trouble,  excessive  brain- 
work,  exposure,  malaria,  or  unhygienic  practices,  and  the  chronic  forms 
of  main  interest  here  take  hold  of  the  neurasthenic,  anemic,  dyspeptic, 
run-down,  played  out  or  used  up  folks,  who  have  been  neglecting  very 
slight  ailments  until  the  blood  has  accumulated  impurities  to  an  inflam- 
matory point,  and  when  fire  breaks  out  somewhere  an  acute  pain  gives 
the  alarm.    The  gouty  diathesis  is  common  to  our  robust  neighbors,  or 
those  seemingly  so,  who  have  overfed  themselves,  and  who  look  pretty 
hearty  and  strong  ;  but  from  a  physician's  point  of  view,  they  are  not 
as  healthy  as  they  look.    Their  flesh  and  blood  is  not  really  good  stuff ; 
their  vital  organs  have  been  overtaxed,  and  they  are  always  on  the 
verge  of  an  inflammatory  attack  from  insufficient  action  of  the  skin, 
liver,  bowels,  or  kidneys.     One  really  cannot  be  too  robust,  but  he  may 
be  too  plethoric,  too  full,  too  fat,  or  possessed  of  too  thick  blood,  and 
perhaps  added  to  this,  too  generous  in  his  diet. 

NERVOUS   HEADACHE. 

Most  headaches  are  due  directly  to  blood  impurities,  from  liver  or 
kidney  torpor,  or  indirectly  to  reflex  irritation  from  congestion  of  the 
stomach,  or  sexual  organs,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  difficulty 
arises  purely  from  nervous  disturbances.  Incipient  neuralgia  may  pre- 
sent all  the  symptoms  of  nervous  headache.  The  affection  of  the 
nerves  not  having  proceeded  far  enough  to  induce  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation sufficient  to  cause  distinct  neuralgic  pains,  the  sensations  are 
those  which  are  best  described  by  the  term  ache.  Overworked  brain 
may  induce  nervous  headache,  or  establish  a  predisposition  to  its 
attacks.  The  nerves  as  well  as  the  muscles  may  be  overstrained  by 
over-exercise,  and  in  such  cases  they  will  cry  out,  and  their  voice  will 
be  an  ache  or  a  pain.  The  brain  actually  swells  in  some  cases  from 
over-exercise.  I  have  had  for  patients  authors  and  professional  men 
and  women,  whose  main  difficulty  might  with  propriety  be  called 
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tiMlhd  train.  Overwork  of  nn;  particular  pnrt  or  organ  of  the  body 
may  bring  about  Inflammalion  asd  coBgestfon,  and  conscqueollf  en- 
largement.  The  breiu  ia  not  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  when  it  la 
thus  affected,  the  bony  frame-work  called  the  akull,  will  not  allow  much 
expansion  of  its  conleals,  in  coDuqueoco  of  which  a  sense  of  great 
pressure  and  aching  will  be  oiperienced,  together  with  labored  pulsa- 
tion of  its  arteries.  This  Henoe  of  pressure  is  more  oftcu  experienced  in 
the  top  of  the  hcarl  than  elsewhere,  but  sometimes  there  seems  to  be  a 
■enae  of  pressure  throughout  the  brain. 

People  not  subject  to  neuralgia,  or  given  to  excessive  menial  labor, 
may  In  some  Inslances  bo  predisposed  to  nervous  headache.  Grief, 
disappointmont,  and  other  cicesslvo  mental  emotions  may  occasion 
It ;  too  much  use  of  the  eyes  may  Induce  it ;  when  the  optic  nerve  is 
ireak  or  Irritable,  sunlight  or  gaslight  may  bring  on  an  attack  ;  if  the 
auditory  or  hearing  nerves  are  much  affected,  disagreeable  noises  may 
cause  nervous  headache  ;  an  affection  of  the  Bploo  may  predispose  a  per- 
son to  It ;  morbid  conditions  of  the  procrcativo  organs  of  both  sexes  are 
liable  to  disorder  the  brain  and  develop  a  tendency  to  headache  ;  and, 
lastly,  it  may  be  caused  by  a  bad  circulation  of  the  nervous  forces,  or 
a  deficiency  of  them.  In  Ihe  latlor  case  when  nervous  vilallly  Ls  low, 
the  brain  lacks  strength  and  becomes  tired  by  the  slightest  cure,  or  the 
most  ordinary  thinking,  just  as  the  limbs,  when  weak,  may  become  so 
tired  by  a  tittle  walking  as  to  ache  like  toothache  when  the  person  so 
allectud  sits  or  lies  down  after  exercise. 

CONOKSTITB   HKADACHB. 

This  klod  of  headache  is  most  liable  to  affect  people  who  are 
Qesby  and  full-blooded.  The  arteries  and  veins  of  those  who  are  so  fat 
that  their  sitius  are  stuffed  to  their  fullest  capacity  of  expansion,  are 
often  so  crowded  as  to  circulate  the  blood  very  sluggishly,  and  in  such 
coses  the  bead  is  liable  to  acbe  from  the  presence  of  loo  much  sluggishly 
moving  blood.  When  a  person  thus  affected  stoops  over,  the  head 
swims  on  nsBuming  an  upright  position  ;  and  when  headache  Is  con- 
stantly present,  there  la  experienced  a  sense  of  fulness ;  a  predlapod- 
llon  to  verligu  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  throbbing  In  the  temples  and  over 
the  eyes.  People  thus  affected  should  pursue  a  course  of  medlcalion 
calculated  to  thin  the  blood  -,  and  adopt  a  system  of  dietetics  and  exer- 
cise calculated  to  reduce  the  plethora. . 

Id  lean  persons,  congestive  headache  is  sometimes  a  trouhlesome 
companion,  proceeding  from  Imperfect  circulation.  In  these  cases, 
while  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  arteries  and  veins  in  them  al- 
most collapsed  by  theabsenceof  the  vascular  fluids,  the  brain  Is  unduly 
supplied  and  pressed  with  blood.  A  good  remedy  for  this  is  given  fn 
the  Ciuiuy  for  keeping  the  feet  warm,  In  the  chapter  on  the  prevention 
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of  diaessc.     Anything  that  will  restore  warmth  to  the  feet  Had  &  nor- 
mal tuinpcralure  to  tbe  head  will  give  present  relief. 

Women  are  sometimea  viclinis  of  periodical  attacks  of  congMtlve 
beadacbe  when  Ihey  are  Bubjccl  to  menstrual  de range tneots.  Tbe 
blood,  instead  of  flowing  ofl  at  the  proper  period,  determines  to  the 
hesd  and  face,  giving  to  the  liiitcr  a  flunked  or  florid  appearance,  and 
to  the  former  a  Bcuae  of  preissuro  which  often  amounts  to  severe  head- 
acbe.  Women  arc  espcciully  liablu  to  these  attacks,  when  the  function, 
generally  known  hy  Ihc  name  of  the  "  monthly  flow, "  is  Just  about  be- 
ing established  ;  and  when  that  period  arrives  in  older  womanhood, 
commonly  called  "change  of  life  ;"    but  tlicro  are  those  who  suffer  at 
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9,  with  Hushed  face  and  congestive  bead- 
acbc.  The  only  remedial  plan  Is,  of 
course,  lo  give  such  medical  aiten- 
tioD  to  the  nervous  system,  blood, 
ovaries  and  womb,  and  to  the  ex- 
tremities if  cold,  aa  will  eradicate 
the  causes.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  menstrual  difllculties 
proceed  from  disease,  and  are  nat- 
ural to  no  one.  In  women  of  health 
the  flow  will  come  on  with  little  or 
no  warning  In  the  way  of  pain,  and 
at  the  age  fur  it  to  cease  it  will 
simply  fail  to  appear,  with  no  symp- 
tom whatever  of  discomfort.  The 
treatment  would  vary  little  from 
that  recommended  for  KerToua 
Headache. 

>IKXmA.LOIA. 

Neuralgia  is  a  disease  of  the  nerves  and  blood,  and  may  affect  any 
put  of  the  nervous  system,  although  It  most  commonly  attacks  the 
nerves  of  the  facp,  Jaws,  breast,  and  side.  Its  presence  is  announced  hy 
tbe  most  piercing,  darting  pains,  recurring  in  paroxysms,  followed 
with  brief  intervals  of  relief  ;  but  hardly  a  moment  elapses  after  a 
lacerating  pain  darts  along  the  course  of  the  affected  nerrc,  ere  another 
shoots  forth,  Inflicting  pain  equally  distressing  to  the  patient. 

The  above  cut  presents,  In  the  prominent  black  lines,  the  nerves 
of  tbe  fifth  branch,  which  are  most  liable  to  attacks  of  neuralgia. 
Many  a  victim  to  the  distressing  disease  will  ha  able  lo  recognize  in 
those  lines  the  trucks  of  tbe  puius  which  so  often  affiici  ihcm.  Neural- 
gia may  also  occur  in  the  course  of  other  nerves.  It  often  strikes  along 
those  between  the  ribs,  and  i^i  then  called  intercostal.    It  may  be  mis- 
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taken  for  pains  la  tht?  heart  or  lunga  ;  it  is  in  fuct  about  tbem,  but  Dot 
in  or  of  tbcm.  Bui  Duuralgla  of  tli«  lieart  or  lunga  is  not  uncommon ; 
it  ma;  also  attack  tlie  organs  belon  the  diaphragm,  and  la  inteniH^ly  paia- 
ful  nhea  it  strike.^  the  ovaries  or  ItBtes.  Neuralgia  in  the  teeth  doea 
not  always  mean  that  they  are  decayed  and  must  come  out.  Many  • 
good  tooth  haa  thus  lieen  aacriflced  unnecessarily,  nbca  tbe  proper 
thiug  to  pull  out  was  tbe  Impurity  of  the  blood  that  was  uagging  the 
nervea  at  the  roots  of  tbe  teeth.  The  victim  may  often  feel  as  though 
he  wButed  to  tear  out  a  neuralgic  part,  but  that  would  only  result  in 
its  going  for  some  other  sensitive  pan. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  about  as  little  understood  by  the 
medical  profcusion  as  tbo  science  of  aerial  navignlloo.  Aa  vrell  might 
a  person  look  Into  patent  medicine  almanacs,  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  the 
3rellow-eovcred  literature  of  tbe  day  for  a  correct  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  as  into  the  pngra  of  medical  pubtlcations.  Med- 
ical auiltors  generally  attribule  lis  cause  to  neryous  debility.  What  is 
nervous  debility  f  Why,  it  is  simply  a  relaxed  and  enfeebled  condition 
of  Ibe  system  resulting  from  an  insufficient  supply  ut  nervous  vitality. 

L Persons  so  aScctcd  are  troubled  with  lack  of  strength  and  want  of  vi- 
vacity or  animation.  Now  every  one  knows  that  neuralgia  U  often 
found  among  persons  of  robust  appearance,  who  have  a  fair  degree  of 
■trengtb,  and  that  it  sometimes  manifests  Itself  In  those  possessing  ex- 
traordinary muscular  power  and  physical  vigor,  lluw  cun  this  fact 
be  accouDled  for,  if  nervous  debility  be  the  cause  1 
Now,  then,  let  us  tnlce  a  eotamon  tent*  view  of  the  disease.  An 
Impure  condition  of  the  blood,  or  the  presence  in  the  system  of  sume 
poisonous  mineral,  like  mercury  or  lead,  maj  cause  Inflammation  In 
any  nervu  which  the  impurity  or  ndneral  may  attack,  and  when  tha 
nerve  is  attacked  by  either,  so  that  there  la  danger  of  the  nervous  com- 
municsllun  being  block»l  up,  the  available  nervous  tore«B  are  gath- 
ered up  and  suddenly  precipitated  at  Intervals  upon  the  obstructed 
nerve  by  Ibc  efforts  of  Nature  to  keep  the  communication  open.  These 
violent  propulsions  of  the  nervous  forces  through  the  Inflamed  uerre, 
cause  tbe  sharp  darting  pniua.  Nature  always  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
any  fuuctlounl  Intruder.  This  Is  Illustrated  when  something  gels  In 
the  eye  ;  a  sudden  gush  of  liquid  from  the  tcar-glanda  al tempts  to  carry 
it  out.  If  something  offeiiBive  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  or  anything  not 
suitable  to  breathe  into  the  lungs,  enters  tbe  nose,  an  Involuntary  sneeM 
takes  place  for  lis  removal,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  its  entering  tbe  pul- 
monary organs.  If  the  stomach  Is  crammed  with  a  mixture  of  un* 
wholesome  food,  Nature  often  vigils  upon  the  careless  gormandlier  an 
attack  of  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  to  carry  it  off.  If  corrosive  or  acrimo- 
nious secretions  of  tbe  bronchial  lubes  roll  down  toward  tbe  alr-veosets 
of   tbe  lungs,    n  cough  Involuntarily  takes  piaee  (o  bring  them  up. 
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Now,  all  these  efforts  of  Nature  to  effect  relief  may  Bometimes  not  only 
prove  unavailing,  but  go  too  far,  unless  remedies  are  resorted  to  for  the 
remoTal  of  the  intrusion  which  she  has  faithfully  tried  to  dispose  of. 
The  tears  may  flow  too  copiously  or  too  continuously  ;  the  sneezing  may 
become  convulsive  and  painful ;  the  vomiting  or  diarrhosa  may  become 
excessive,  continuous,  and  debilitating ;  and  the  cough  may  become 
rasping,  exhaustive,  and  alarming.  80  with  ^he  precipitation  of  the 
nervous  forces  on  the  nerves  attacked  by  unwholesome  humors  or  min- 
eral poiBons,  which  threaten  to  cut  off  communication  through  those 
nerves ;  it  may  become  too  painful,  too  continuous,  and  even  threaten- 
ing, unless  remedies  are  adopted  to  assist  Nature  in  getting  rid  of  the 
offensive  visitors ;  but  that  natural  effort,  that  sharp-shooting  of  the 
nervous  forces  through  the  invaded  and  inflamed  nerves  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  invaders,  that,  I  say,  is  neuralgia.  Neuralgia  is  a  regular 
pitched  battle  between  the  forces  circulating  through  the  nerves  and 
the  offensive  humors  or  minerals  which  attempt  to  obstruct  their  path- 
way, and  when  they  are  defeated,  paralysis  of  the  parts  follows,  for  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  or  motion,  or  both,  become  lifeless  when  the  pas- 
sage of  animal  electrical  currents  is  completely  obstructed.  Sometimes 
the  warfare  will  be  kept  up  for  years,  at  intervals,  unless  something 
sensible  is  done  to  assist  Nature. 

THB  TBSATMSirr    OF    KECRALOIA. 

The  assistance  needed  is  readily  suggested  by  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  disease  as  herein  explained.  If  blood  impurities  are  attack- 
ing the  nerves,  remedies  suitable  to  cleanse  and  nourish  the  vascular 
fluid  must  be  taken  by  the  patient  at  the  same  time  electricity  is  being 
locally  applied  to  relieve  the  painful  paroxysms  and  the  inflammation 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  affected  nerve.  If  mineral  poisons  are 
lurking  in  the  system  and  permeate  the  delicate  nervous  structure,  these 
must  be  entirely  eliminated.  The  advances  made  io  vegetable  medica- 
tion and  electrical  therapeutics  have  placed  neuralgia  in  the  list  of  cur- 
able diseases,  notwithstanding  the  bigoted  carpings  of  old  fogies  in  the 
profession,  many  of  whom,  even  at  this  late  day,  deny  its  curability ; 
and  why  ?  Simply  because  they  have  not  been  able,  with  their  obtuse 
comprehension,  to  see  into  underlying  causes  of  the  malady,  nor  the 
wisdom  to  resort  to  the  newer  remedies  of  the  botanical  practice  with 
its  valuable  alteratives. 

Probably  the  most  common  error  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  is 
the  resort  to  sedatives  and  narcotics  to  subdue  the  pain,  the  sufferer 
being  content  with  the  relief  which  can  thus  be  obtained,  and  doing 
nothing  for  a  radical  cure.  Many  a  case  of  opium  or  alcohol  habit  is 
thus  induced  and  confirmed.  Another  risky  mode  of  obtaining  tempo- 
rary relief  is  by  headache  powders  that  sometimes  kill  the  pains,  and 
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w  uid  then  kill  t)ie  pailent.  Local  Btimulant  palD-killers,  sucb  as 
lotioDB  or  mentLol  pencils,  nro  far  safer  for  self -prescription,  and  one  o( 
Ibe  safest  a.')  well  as  best  local  applications  la  a  hot-wnler  bag  or  bot 
brick  in  flannel  wrapper.  For  sciatica,  try  a  bot  flat-iron  applied  over 
enough  flannel  to  warm  through  the  uiuacles  nitbout  burning  the  ekiu. 
I  would  refer  those  Buffering  with  neuralgia  to  page  342. 


The  theory  of  thin  disease  has  never  been  correctly  explained  by 
anyone.     In  fact  there  la  not  even  a  show  of  plnunbilily  in  any  of  tbe 
wrillcn  views  of  medical  writers  respecting  its  cause.     As  sc^iisible  a 
description  of  Ibis  painful  affection  as  any  tliat  has  fallen  under  my 
P,^  5ag  eye,  was  given  some  lime  ago 

In  All  the  Tear  Sound.  The 
writer  says:  "Put  your  toe  in  a 
vice ;  turn  tbe  screw  until  you 
can  bear  tbe  pain  no  longer ; 
tbat  is  rheumatism.  Olvo  tbe 
screw  oae  more  tuni—tbat  Is 
gout."  When  Ibis  book  was 
first  written,  I,  loo,  misled  by 
popular  errors,  gave  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  o(  the  real  nature  of 
tbe  disease,  but  my  experience 
and  success  in  treating  it  have,  I 
am  confident,  suggested  to  my 
mind  the  correct  pathology.  In 
later  editions  I  full  coostnuned 
to  substitute  a  new  essay  for  the 
old  one,  and  In  submitting  It  to 
my  Intelligent  readers,  I  fml 
cDUlident  It  will  bo  accepted  aa 
luimmTisii.  rational  and  sensible. 

It  must  be  understood  by  tbo  reader  that  Iha  arterial  blood  con- 
tains the  elements  of  vitality  and  nutrition,  which  It  empties  into  what 
Is  called  the  capillary  system.  This  capilUry  system  is  a  kind  of  fll- 
terer  of  (he  blood,  and  after  the  nutritious  particles  have  been  Altered 
from  tbe  arterial  fluid  the  latter  is  sucked  up  by  the  minute  brandies 
of  the  venous  system,  and  carried  back  to  tbe  lungs  for  vital  recupera- 
tion. Then  the  atoms  of  nutrition,  composed  of  fluid  bone.  Quid  muscle, 
etc.,  move  by  tbe  laws  of  affinity  to  tbe  various  parts  they  are  adapted 
to  build  up.  Now,  It  so  happens  that  through  tbe  effects  of  bad  habits, 
bad  medication,  etc.,  this  stream  of  blood  emptied  into  and  diffused 
through  the  capillary  system  Is  not  always  pure  or  free  from  Inflamma- 
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torj  particles.  There  are  corrupt  and  corroetre  adulterations.  What 
becomes  of  them  ?  They,  too,  are  emptied  into  the  capillaries  and  are 
sucked  up  with  the  venous  blood  into  the  reins,  so  that  they  continue 
In  the  circulation,  or  else  paAS  off  with  the  insensible  perspiration  out- 
wardly, or  with  the  waste  matter  of  the  system  inwardly.  But  the 
coagulation  of  several  of  these  corrupt  particles  is  apt  to  take  place 
whenever  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  closed  by  exposure  to  wet  or  cold  or 
other  causes,  or  the  internal  drainage  and  sewerage  arc  inactive.  These 
coagulated  particles  of  corrupt  matter  may  make  their  appearance 
under  the  skin,  producing  pustules,  scaly  eruptions,  or  running  sores. 
They  may  attack  the  skin  called  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the 
throat,  bronchia,  stomach,  and  other  cavities.  They  may  locate  about 
a  nerve  and  induce  neuralgia,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  essay,  and 
— now  we  come  to  it — they  may  attach  themselves  to  the  arterial  tubes 
and  veins,  large  or  small,  and  inflame  them  by  their  corrosive  influence. 
Mercury  often  forms  a  part  of  these  coagulated  particles  of  acrimonious 
matter,  and  any  other  injurious  mineral  may  do  so.  The  lodgement  of 
these  and  the  inflammation  they  induce,  render  the  channels  of  the 
blood  sensitive,  and  the  circulation  of  the  vital  current  through  these 
affected  parts  becomes  painful,  just  as  it  is  painful  to  drink  when  the 
throat  is  sore ;  to  pass  the  fseccs  when  the  rectum  is  affected  with  piles ;  to 
pass  the  urine  when  the  urethra  is  inflamed  or  otherwise  diseased.  What 
does  Nature  do  now  ?  Bhe  sends  blood  in  abundance  to  drench  out  or 
dislodge,  if  possible,  these  corrosive  particles,  and  the  parts  become  very 
red  from  the  congestion  or  pressure  of  the  blood  therein.  This  is  called 
acute  rheumatism.  What  if  Nature  does  not  succeed  in  washing  out 
these  acrimonious  atoms?  She  withdraws  the  undue  supply  of  the 
blood  from  the  parts,  gives  up  the  contest,  and  continues  to  perform 
the  function  of  circulation  as  best  she  can,  but  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rents of  blood  through  their  affected  channels  still  continues  painful. 
This  is  called  chronic  rheumatism.  When  the  seat  of  the  affection 
changes  in  a  single  day,  night,  or  hour,  as  it  often  does,  then  it  is  that 
these  corrosive  quicksands  have  been  washed  from  one  position  to 
another.  By  a  sudden  dislodgement  they  may  be  carried  by  the  circu- 
lation to  some  part  far  distant  from  the  place  they  previously  annoyed. 
Now,  who  will  say  that  here  is  not,  in  a  few  words,  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  that  painful  disease  called  rheumatism  ? 

TBEATMENT  OF  RHEUMATISM. 

As  my  successful  treatment  of  the  disease  suggested  the  theory, 
the  theory  in  turn  points  to  the  correct  treatment.  Anything  which 
will  dislodge  Uie  corrupt  particles,  dissolte  and  expel  them  from  the 
feYbtem,  a^id  p.irify  the  blood,  will  give  permanent  relief.  Vegetable 
medication,  made  up  according  to  some  of  our  latest  botanical  formulae 
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ftiid  mited  to  the  idioefscnsy  of  the  patient,  may  alone  accomplish 
these  reaolta.  If  not,  then  electricity  maj  be  employed  ftucoeaafully  as 
an  adjunct  See  page  839.  Many  think  they  are  cured  when  tht 
coagulated  particles  are  dissolyed  and  dispersed.  But  such  cures  are 
nerer  permanent.  They  must  be  expelled  and  the  blood  restored,  or 
the  corrosiTe  particles  idll  reunite  whenever  a  sudden  change  in  the 
weather  or  exposure  to  dampness  closes  again  the  pores  or  other  mw^- 
nues  through  which  they  escape ;  for  so  long  as  the  blood  remains  im- 
pure, so  long  will  the  circulation,  the  insensible  perspiration,  the  facea 
and  urine  be  loaded  with  those  which  daily  accumulate. 

A  careful  regard  to  air,  exercise,  and  diet,  should  be  observed  by 
the  sufferer  with  chronic  rheumatism.  A  dry  atmosphere  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  dry  stove-heat  is  far  preferable  to  the  damp 
atmosphere  out  of  doors  on  a  rainy  day.  In  dry  weather,  out-of-door 
exercise  is  exceedingly  beneficial,  and  if  the  invalid  is  so  badly  affected 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  walking,  carriage-riding  should  be  rfr- 
aorted  to.  The  diet  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  the  digestive  capacities,  and  the  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  plethoric  persons  of  so-called  "full  habit,"  plenty  of  red 
blood  and  tendency  to  be  fleshy,  a  diet  of  fruits,  gndns,  and  especially 
succulent  (water})  vegetables  is  preferable,  and  such  diet  is  generally 
advisable  where  the  digestion  is  pretty  good,  and  the  rheumatism 
affects  the  muscles,  or  mainly  the  smaller  joints,  as  in  rheumatic  gout. 
In  chronic  cases,  where  the  tendency  is  to  poor  nutrition,  ansmia,  pale 
lips,  leanness,  and  general  debility,  a  meat  diet  may  bo  the  best,  and 
more  especially  when  vegetables  are  likely  to  cause  sour  stomach.  As 
all  rheumatism  is  more  or  less  allied  to  disorders  of  digestion  and  as- 
similation, the  peculiarities  of  each  case  should  be  carefully  observed 
with  a  view  of  selecting  a  simple,  nutritious  diet  that  shall  best  agree 
with  the  stomach,  and  in  many  acute  cases  the  duration  of  the  disease 
can  often  be  shortened  by  groat  abstinence — the  starving-out  plan. 
The  free  drinking  of  pure  water  is  a  safe  recommendation  as  steady 
diet  for  all  cases,  and  sometimes  alkaline  mineral  waters  for  a  while. 

Mu(  h  might  be  said  of  the  unhealthful  conditions  that  favor  the 
production  and  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  irritating  jmisons  which, 
according  to  their  kind  or  quality,  may  be  the  cause  of  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  heailachen,  and  so  forth,  but  this  would  require  a  long  chap- 
ter in  itself,  cx[)laining  the  operations  of  the  vital  organs  in  health,  and 
their  perverted  action  in  disease.  This  may  bo  found  in  a  i>amphlet  by 
Dr.  E.  B.  Foole,  Jr.,  on  "  Auto-toxseniia*  (sih?  page  1248),  which  ex- 
plains the  nut  lioti  of  self -blood-poisoning  by  which  a  great  variety  of 
blood  injpurilics  become  (lovcioi)ed  tbixnigh  disonler  of  the  digt^stive 
and  elimiuative  organs.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  also  directed  to 
Chapter  XII. 
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GOUT. 

Much  that  has  been  written  in  explanation  of  rheumatism  might 
with  little  qualification  be  repeated  concerning  gout.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  chemical  difference  in  the  impurities,  and,  for  some  undiscov- 
ered reason,  those  of  gout  have  an  affinity  for  the  smaller  joints ;  but 
the  large  range  of  their  action  would  be  lost  sight  of  were  we  to  look 
only  to  the  joints  for  the  evidences  of  gouty  inflammation.  Many  skin 
diseases  are  undoubtedly  based  upon  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  some 
cases  of  asthma  are  traced  to  it.  Many  a  throat  trouble  is  the  sign  of 
its  occasional  preference  for  a  tonsil  rather  than  a  tender  joint,  and  an 
attack  of  piles  may  be  its  way  of  showing  that  it  is  no  respecter  of 
places  or  persons.  Indeed,  gout  is  almost  ubiquitous,  and  goes  here 
and  there  *'as  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth."  It  tickleth  the  skin 
or  scalp  with  a  scattering  itchiness ;  it  grips  the  throat ;  inflames  the 
eyes  ;  twinges  the  heart-strings ;  grips  the  intestines  with  colic ;  bites 
the  urinary  organs ;  bores  through  the  finger  or  toe  joints  in  a  come- 
and-go-as-you-please  style.  Dr.  Fothergill  wrote  a  book  about  "Gout 
in  its  Protean  Forms,"  calling  especial  attention  to  its  nervous  mani- 
festations which  are  quite  like  those  of  neurasthenia.  "Blues'*  may 
be  one  of  its  modes  of  expressing  itself  through  the  nervous  system ; 
and  nervous  irritability  another.  The  gouty  subject  may  sometimes  be 
sleepless  and  at  other  times  drowsy  and  sleep  every  day ;  or,  he  may 
have  drowsiness  with  inability  to  sleep. 

Typical  acute  gout  is  of  course  an  intensely  painful  attack  in  the 
joints  of  the  knees,  feet,  wrists,  or  hands,  lasting  several  days  ;  but  one 
may  get  a  great  variety  of  symptoms,  occasionally,  or  some  phase  of 
the  gouty  state  pretty  steadily  without  ever  being  laid  up  with  a 
gouty  attack.  It  is  naturally  the  neglected  chronic  state  of  goutiness 
which  paves  the  way  for  a  sudden  acute  attack,  if  some  such  cause  as 
a  cold  or  severe  indigestion  occurs  to  inflame  the  blood  suddenly  with 
an  unusual  amount  of  gouty  impurities ;  and  so  the  gouty  person  who 
ignores  its  minor  penalties  is  taking  the  risk  of  suffering  its  major  ones. 
There  is  a  more  subtle  danger  in  permitting  gouty  irritants  to  lurk 
about  the  blood  indefinitely,  and  that  is  their  propensity  to  eat  away  on 
the  lining  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  heart,  and  the  kidneys  until  those 
organs  suffer  some  irreparable  damage.  Therefore  anyone  who  dis- 
covers in  himself  a  predisposition  to  gouty  symptoms,  should  endeavor 
to  so  order  his  life  and  habits  as  to  hold  them  off,  and  if  it  be  a  strong 
hereditary  propensity,  eternal  vigilance  will  be  the  price  he  must  pay 
for  liberty  from  its  varying  depredations. 

THB  TREATMENT  OF  OOUT. 

The  treatment  of  gout  consists  mainly  in  attention  to  dietetics  and 
exercise.    It  is  attributed  largely  to  suboxygenation,  or  an  insufficient 
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iF'oiiygen  to  bum  up  Ihe  clinkcra.  Food  te  fuel ;  waste  matter 
k  ssh ;  an  abnonniil  or  obstniclivo  wulc  may  he  called  cHnkera. 
Plenty  of  air-Mast  In  tbo  lunga  aids  to  hum  up  elinkcrs.  EKcrciite,  joy, 
and  laiigtatei,  Etimulale  deep  and  frequent  Inspirnlion)!  of  air-carrying 
niygen.  Sedentary  occupations,  worry,  and  grief,  and  dcprcMing 
menial  emotions  favor  lessened  action  of  tlie  lungs,  sliortnge  of  oxygen, 
deficient  fuel  change.  Over-ealing,  especially  of  meals,  Bweets,  and 
fats,  crowds  the  body  furnaces  with  more  fuel  than  can  bo  digested, 
burned  up,  oxygenal«d,  aod  asliificd  for  climinaiion.  Hence,  again, 
diukera  to  obstruct,  irritate,  and  fnflame  gomewherc.  Strike  a  good 
balance  in  your  food  and  exercise  ;  remember  that  atr  is  one  fixid  you 
are  not  likely  to  get  loo  much  of,  and  that  exercise  ns  well  as  eating 
mny  be  overdone.  You  have  tiic  principle  by  whicli  to  hold  oB  gout 
as  well  as  oilier  dcbilillng  diatheses,  or  teasing  taints.  Another  food 
that,  like  air,  is  seldom  taken  in  excess,  is  water— pure  water.  It  aids 
llie  perpetual  flow  of  tiio  fluids  ot  the  body.  It  favors  activity,  motion, 
Boluliou,  and  evacuation.  Every  drop  going  out  by  the  breath  of  the 
lungs,-  from  the  skin,  bowels,  or  kidneys,  curries  with  it  some  burden 
of  waste  matter,  and  what  goes  in  must  come  out.  Read  what  Is  aoid 
ot  water  in  Part  I.  The  medicinal  treatment  of  gout  consists  in  the 
proper  administration  of  such  remedies  as  may  be  Indicated  for  the  im- 
provement  of  digestion,  tlie  arrest  of  fcrroeDtatioa  and  restoration  of 
sufficient  activity  of  liver,  bowels,  and  kidneys.  Whatever  fault  In 
constitution,  or  acquired  physical  conditions  favoring  its  manifestation, 
must  receive  the  attention  of  the  patient  if  he  is  treating  his  own  case, 
or  the  physicIaD  who  has  charge  of  )l.  It  may  well  be  added  Ihal  the 
very  best  medicines  for  such  a  trouble  must  come  from  the  fields  and 
woodlands.  Botanical  treatment  is  cspechilly  suited  to  a  gouty  dialbi^ 
sis.     Sec  page  813, 


The  last  diseaw  of  iincerlain  origin  lo  1<e  claimed  in  the  liet  of  dis- 
«WPji  of  mulnutrilion  through  perverted  nerve-action  is  cancer,  and  Iho 
claim  is  plausible,  as  will  be  soon  shown  ;  but  first  let  It  be  said  that 
cancer  as  y?t  appears  to  consist  of  nothing  but  tbo  liody's  own  cells 
gone  wrong,  and  there  Is  no  proof  of  the  presence  ot  any  parasitic  or 
microbic  Invaders.  As  Professor  Virchow  says  :  "Thecetlularelements 
of  a  tumor  arc  derived  from  the  pre-cxlsling  cells  of  the  body,"  which 
for  some  cause  have  reverted  lo  n  mdimentary  or  simple  state  of  life 
and  begun  to  Increase  and  multiply  regardless  of  other  parts,  as  though 
tbeir  neuronic  guardians  had  lost  all  control  of  them.  It  is  a  sort  ot 
war  among  our  tissue  elements,  in  which  one  kind  proceeds  to  run  irild 
at  the  expense  ot  the  rest. 
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It  has  seemed  verj  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  abnonnal 
growth  was  stimulated  bj  some  impurity  of  the  blood,  and  it  has  even 
been  suggested  that  cancerous  tumors  were  evolved  as  a  new  ex- 
cretory organ  to  rid  the  system  of  some  poisonous  property  ;  but  now 
there  are  many  studious  observers  who  believe  that  the  various  forms 
of  tumors  are  but  the  results  of  some  failure  of  the  trophic  nerves 
whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate  nutrition  and  cell  growth  ;  and  this  view 
is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  cancer  increases  in  frequency  as  age 
advances,  and  as  vital  power  declines,  that  mental  and  nervous  depres- 
sion are  predisposing  causes ;  and,  finally,  the  fact  that  it  is  most  preva- 
lent and  increasing  in  conditions  of  high-pressure  civilization  involving 
nerve-strain,  tiredness,  and  exhaustion.  Senility  of  tissue  predisposes 
to  cancer,  so  that  where  causes  of  early  death  are  reduced  more  en- 
feebled aging  folks  are  left  as  probable  victims  for  the  cancerous  mode 
of  death.  Dr.  Herbert  Snow,  of  the  London  Cancer  Hospital,  believes 
mental  worry  to  be  one  of  the  chief  exciting  causes  of  cancer,  and, 
from  what  we  have  known  of  the  personal  experiences  of  many  can- 
cer patients,  I  think  ho  is  right.  Mental  disturbances  of  any  kind  are 
liable  to  put  the  system  in  a  receptive  condition  capable  of  taking  on 
any  malady  to  which  it  has  even  a  slight  predisposition. 

Ths  Literary  Digest  tells  us  that  the  theory  is  advanced  by  Dr.  W. 
B.  Clarke,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  State  So- 
ciety of  Homeopathic  Physicians  that  "the  recent  increase  in  the 
spread  of  cancer  is  directly  due  to  vaccination."  Starting  with  the  fact 
that  cancer  is  a  disease  characterized  by  rapid  growth  of  abnormal 
cell-structure,  he  says  :  **It  takes  twenty-one  years  or  more  to  make  a 
man,  and  from  three  or  four  to  make  a  cow.  As  cancer  is  a  disease 
characterized  by  the  rapid  imposition  of  cells,  I  ask  you,  is  it  safe  to 
put  the  rapid-growing  cells  or  protoplasm  of  a  diseased  animal  into  the 
slow-growing  cells  of  man,  as  is  done  in  vaccination  ?  Dr.  Clarke 
believes,"  continues  the  Digest,  *'that  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of 
the  seed  so  generally  introduced  forty  to  sixty  years  ago,"  and  that 
"deaths  from  cancer  are  more  numerous  in  England  and  Prussia,  sim- 
ply because  the  pernicious  practice  [of  vaccination  for  smallpox]  was 
generally  introduced  so  much  earlier  there." 

Another  cause  for  the  increase  of  cancer,  according  to  Dr.  W. 
Roger  Williams,  as  given  in  the  London  Lancet,  is  high  feeding.  He 
says :  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greed  for  food  manifested  by 
modern  communities  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  present  re- 
quirements. Many  indications  point  to  the  gluttonous  consumption  of 
meat,  which  is  such  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  age,  as  likely  to  be 
especially  harmful  in  this  respect.  Statistics  show  that  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  has  for  many  years  been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
till  it  now  has  reached  the  amazing  total  of  131  pounds  per  head  per 
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Tear,  vhlch  Is  more  than  double  whet  It  wu  halt  a  cenluiy  ago,  vhen 

the  conditioDs  of  liie  were  more  compatible  with  high  feodlo^  Wheo 
cxccasi?c  qiiaBtitiM  of  luch  highlj  ElimuUtlcg  forms  ot  nutrimeat  are 
togcsled  by  persona  whoEc  cellular  metabolism  is  defeelive,  U  seems 
probable  ibat  Ibera  ma;  ibus  bo  excited  in  Ihoaa  parts  of  the  bod; 
where  vital  processes  are  stil]  active  BU(?h  eicesslvo  and  disorderly  cel- 
lular proliferation  as  ma;  eventuate  in  cancer.  No  doubt  other  factors 
cooperate,  and  among  lbei>o  I  ehould  be  especially  inclined  to  name 
deficient  exercise  and  probably  also  deficiency  in  fresh  vegetable  food." 

THE   TREATMENT  OF  CARCZR. 

Cancers  arc  hard  or  Roft  accordiog  p„,  g^ 

to  whether  they  arc  butit  up  ot 
fibrous  or  soft  cellular  tissue,  and  they 
differ,  loo.  In  rapidity  of  growth. 
Tiie  evil  a  cancer  may  do  depends 
largely  on  where  it  is  located,  how 
early  it  can  be  discovered,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  eradicnling  it.  Ail  tumors 
are  not  canters.  Some  are  called  "be- 
nign," because  comparatively  slow  and 
barmlesa,  aa  fatly  tumors  and  wens, 
but  true  cancers  are  "malignant," 
rapid,  ugly,  and  tend  to  rcuppear  after 
removal.  It  is  not  always  puii&ible, 
even  when  a  clipping  from  a  tumor 
can  be  t^ben  and  examined  microscop- 
ically, to  say  "forcertain"  wliethcritU 
benign  or  malignaul,  and  so  operative 
means  (kniie  or  plaster)  get  credit  for 
curing  more  cancers  Ihao  they  really 
do ;  but  generally  a  microscopic  exam- 
ination will  decide,  and  whatever  the  nature  ot  the  growth,  if  removal 
'.  be  poBsibIc  it  may  be  good  policy  In  some  advanced  cases  to  lake  it  out 
with  eilher  itnife  or  plaster.  Whether  by  the  former  or  the  latter  must 
be  decided  by  the  nature  nod  location  of  the  tumor,  and  sometimes  the 
subject  may  decide  for  himself,  tiiere  being  little  preference.  The 
"painiess"  clahii  ot  the  plaster  plan  is  generally  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  and  with  anfestheiic  surgery  the  cutting  operation  really  causes 
far  less  auffering ;  but  whatever  local  treatment  be  adopted  U  la  most 
important  to  resort  at  once  to  consiiiuiional  measures  that  will  fortify 
the  tissues  generally  against  the  progress  of  this  degenerative  change, 
and  hold  the  unruly  members  (cells  that  have  revolted)  in  subjection, 
otberwiHr  they  are  prone  to  spread  through  the  lymphatfo  chumels  to 
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glands  in  other  parte  of  the  body,  and  start  other  tumors  of  the  same 
sort— branch  offices.  These  tumors  all  enlarge  by  "cell  infiltration," 
multiplication  of  cells  in  all  directions,  as  a  vine  grows  through  a  tree, 
until  they  exhaust  their  source  of  supplies  by  getting  too  far  from 
blood-vessels  and  then  ulceration  begins — a  "break-down"  and  slough- 
ing. If  permitted  to  go  so  far  the  blood  itself  becomes  contaminated 
with  absorbed  poisons  which  stain  the  "complexion"  all  over  to  a 
peculiar  yellow  hue — the  stage  of  "cancerous  cachexia." 

My  experience  would  lead  me  to  strongly  advise  the  medical  treat- 
ment Jfr«^,  as  the  reader  might  well  conclude  by  what  has  just  been 
stated.  If  there  be  no  urgent  necessity  for  immediate  heroic  treatment, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  safest  and  best  plan.  The  medical  treatment  will 
certainly  be  needed  before  or  immediately  after  to  clear  the  system 
from  the  cancer-cells  floating  in  the  circulation,  and  that  being  the  case, 
why  not  have  it  at  the  outset,  and  thereby  possibly  avoid  the  surgical 
method  altogether?  Some  remarkable  cases  wbercin  I  have  cfifcctcd 
cures  by  systemic  treatment,  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  were  true  cancer, 
and  such  they  were  pronounced  to  be  by  eminent  surgeons.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  are  many  tumors  so  much  like  cancer 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  that  dread  disease  by  careful  diagnosticians,  and 
that  they  are  often  cured  by  skilful  vegetable  medication.  I  have 
myself  cured  many  such  cases  when  other  physicians  besides  myself 
have  pronounced  the  tumors  cancerous,  whether  we  were  mistaken  or 
otherwiBe.  In  all  cases  where  a  supposed  cancerous  tumor  is  removed 
by  local  treatment  of  any  kind,  whether  by  a  cancer  plaster  or  the  sur- 
geon's knife,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the  constitutional  treatment 
of  the  patient  must  not  be  neglected,  for  if  it  is,  just  such  tumors  are 
almost  sure  to  reappear  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have  been 
removed  either  in  the  same  or  some  other  location. 

I  might  mention  some  instances  wherein  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  medically  treat  cases  by  recommendation  of  reputable  surgeons,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  removal  of  an  apparently  malignant  tumor  by 
the  knife,  their  anaemic  condition  being  such  as  to  render  immediate 
operation  risky  ;  and  the  preparatory  medical  treatment  effected  a  rad- 
ical cure  I  When  the  well-known  surgeon.  Dr.  Van  Buren,  of  New 
York,  was  living  and  practicing  his  specialty,  a  lady  came  from 
Northern  Vermont  to  have  a  huge  and  malignant  looking  tumor  re- 
moved, involving  the  entire  mammary  gland  of  one  of  the  breaste. 
The  surgeon  found  her  in  such  a  reduced  condition  that  he  advised 
her  to  place  herself  under  the  care  of  some  physician  in  whom  she  bad 
confidence,  and  take  a  course  of  medicine  that  would  improve  the  con- 
dition of  her  nerves,  blood,  and  digestion,  so  that  she  might  safely 
undergo  the  contemplated  operation.  It  so  happened  that  she  came  to 
me,  and  when  I  told  her  that  if  she  were  to  use  my  medicines  faith- 
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fully,  opentlon  might  not  be  neceswry.  she  excitedly  responded : 
"  DoD't  nsj  such  B  thing  to  my  husband,  or  he  will  think  you  sre  a 
quack."  I  then  took  the  case  ostensibly  to  prepare  it  for  the  supposed 
inevitshle  operation.  But  the  surgeon  never  had  the  opportunity,  for 
in  le«s  than  s  year's  time  the  medicine  accomplished  the  entire  removal 
of  the  tumor,  and  my  patient  had  no  further  trouble  from  it.  In  this 
Instance  Uie  surgeons  nho  examined  It  pronounced  the  tumor  a  rancer. 
I  am  often  aslced  if  tomatoes  cause  cancer.  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson, 
ot  London,  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  lie  is  tired  of  answering  that 
oft-repeated  question.  Proliably  any  pnysician  of  extensive  practice 
It.  How  such  an  idea  ever  got  into  the  heads  ot  the  people.  It  Is  hard 
to  surraiae.  Perhaps  it  was  because  that  healthful  vegetable  wllb  Its 
rapid  growth,  corrugated  surface,  and  deep  red  color  reminded  one  of 
a  cancerous  growth.  t>r.  "Wilson's  reply  will  doubtless  be  endorsed  by 
most  medical  men  who  may  happen  to  see  it.  Hn  answered  as  follows : 
"But  for  the  fact  that  one  takes  a  pleasure  In  stamping  one's  foot  on  a 
misleading  statement  calculated  to  prejudice  people  against  a  vegetable 
food  which  is  entirely  healthful  and  safe,  1  should  grow  weary  of  as- 
serting that  not  a  jot  or  little  of  proof  has  ever  been  offered  lu  support 
of  the  outrageous  slntemenl.  One  might  as  well  allege  that  cahbage 
causes  cancer,  for  there  would  be  do  more  proof  to  bo  bad  concerning 
the  tomato  myth.  I  can  only  repeat  that  the  tomato  Is  an  eicellent 
vegetable  enough,  and  may  be  partaken  of  by  those  with  whom  it 
agrees  without  any  fear  of  it  initiating  any  disease  whatever."  It  is 
evident,  if  what  Dr.  Roger  Williams  says  in  the  London  Laneel  be 
true,  there  Is  more  reason  to  fear  the  effects  of  animal  food  in  our 
diet,  than  any  vegetable  whatever.  Overfeeding,  living  too  generously, 
especially  upon  meats,  is  manifestly  Injurious  to  those  who  fall  victims 
to  cancer,  and  once  more  I  must  urge  that  constitutional  treatment 
shall  in  all  cases  precede  or  Immediately  follow  surgical  operation, 
and  the  former  should  be  given  the  preference.    Gee  Chapter  XII, 


SyphltU. 

Ajiotber  of  the  great  constitutional  diseases  the  nature  of  which 
bafBea  the  most  earnest  I  uvea  ligations  of  students  of  disease  is  syphilis. 
Like  cancer  It  may  be  said  of  It,  that  as  yet  no  true  parasite  has  been 
found  in  the  sores  or  secretions  which  in  case  of  syphilis  arc  so  surely 
the  means  of  communicating  the  disease  from  one  to  another.  (It  Is 
not  yet  proven,  however,  that  cancer  can  bo  transmitted  in  this  man- 
ner.) As  it  was  said  of  cancer,  so  it  may  bo  said  of  syphilis,  that  the 
changes  produced  in  the  diseased  tissues  seem  to  be  such  as  may  occur 
from  simply  a  pervcrtcit  or  degraded  action  of  the  body's  normal  cells, 
as  though  they  were  operating  wholly  "on  their  own  book,"  without 
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reference  to  the  disturbance  to  other  parts  thus  occasioned.  Yet  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  stimulated  to  this  diseased  action  by  the 
presence  of  some  microbe  that  has  so  far  eluded  the  vision  of  micro- 
scopists ;  and  this  is  made  probable  by  the  similarity  of  syphilis  in  some 
features  to  the  acute  infectious  fevers  and  in  others  to  leprosy,  an  even 
more  chronic  form  of  infection,  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  of 
microbic  origin  ;  but  leprosy,  if  "catching,"  is  far  less  so  than  syphilis. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  it  is  undoubtedly  easily 
communicated  wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  an  abraded  surface. 

It  is  extremely  fortunate  that  the  virus  is  not  erosive,  and  that  it 
cannot  eat  its  way  through  the  natural  protective  scaly  covering  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  for  if  it  were  able  so  to  force  itself  upon 
us  its  devastation  would  be  far  greater  than  at  present,  since  the  disease 
is  not  only  acquired  through  venereal  (sexual)  contact,  but  in  various 
other  ways,  and  its  infectious  sores  are  not  limited  to  the  sexual  organs. 
Even  a  chancre  may  occur  upon  the  lip  and  be  directly  given  to  another 
lip,  while  the  mucous  patch  inside  the  mouth  secretes  a  matter  which 
if  left  upon  a  cup,  pipe,  or  musical  moulh-iustrument  may  be  the 
means  of  starting  a  syphilitic  sore  on  the  lips  or  mouth  of  the  next 
person  who  uses  the  infected  article,  if  that  person  have  an  abrasion  or 
crack  on  the  lip. 

Specialists  who  have  traced  the  origin  of  syphilis  in  thousands  of 
cases  estimate  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  among  men  and 
fifty  per  cent,  among  women  are  acquired  "innocently,'*  and  the  great 
variety  of  unexpected  ways  in  which  this  may  occur  is  astonishing. 
The  extreme  prevalence  of  syphilis  in  Russia  is  attributed  more  to  the 
uncleanly  habits  of  the  people  in  general  than  to  sexual  promiscuity, 
and  its  medical  men  advise  "vulgarization"  of  a  knowledge  of  this 
subject  as  the  only  means  of  counteracting  the  tremendous  evils  of 
ignorance.  Syphilis  in  the  very  young  is  more  often  hereditary  than 
acquired,  even  innocently,  but,  as  Dr.  L.  D.  Bulklcy  says,  "Even  if 
brought  into  the  world  alive,  the  product  of  syphilitic  conception  has 
a  relatively  weak  hold  on  life.  This  is  instanced  in  the  well-known 
statistics  of  the  Moscow  Hospital,  in  which,  of  two  thousjiud  syphilitic 
children  born  in  eleven  years,  over  seventy  per  cent.  died.  Fouruier 
makes  the  mortality  twenty-eight  per  cent,  from  exclusive  paternal 
heredity,  sixty  per  cent,  from  maternal  heredity,  and  68. 5  per  cent,  fron^ 
Sk  mixed  heredity.     Some  figures  are  even  more  appalling." 

No  space  need  be  given  here  to  the  history  or  origin  of  syphilis  a^ 
a  disease.  It  dates  back  of  recorded  histor>',  and  it  would  take  much 
less  space  to  name  the  nations,  if  any  which  may  have  escaped  it  than 
of  those  which  have  long  suffered.  Races  as  well  as  individuals  seem 
to  acquire  some  immunity  through  experience.  Those  of  Asia  and 
JIuropc  bear  it  far  better  thaa  did  the  aborigines  of  ll^wttii,  among 
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whom  it  was  introduced  by  Captain  Cook's  sailors  one  hundred  years 
ago,  with  very  fatal  results  and  great  reduction  in  population — much 
the  same  result  as  when  measles  is  first  disseminated  among  Pacific 
islanders  who  are  unaccustomed  to  its  presence. 

It  is  rather  fruitless  to  speculate  as  to  whether  the  disease  may  be 
generated  anew  under  the  conditions  of  recklessness,  excess,  and  all  un- 
cleanliness,  where  it  is  so  generally  distributed ;  for  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  are  so  widely  scattered  in  all  the  dens  of  harlotry  that  most  new 
cases  are  easily  traceable  to  some  such  source,  while  the  multitude  of 
roundabout  routes  by  which  its  virus  may  be  conveyed  to  innocent 
victims  makes  it  fair  to  suppose  in  any  case  of  doubtful  origin  that  it 
has  been  pickeil  up  somehow,  even  though  we  cannot  trace  surely  the 
manner  of  its  invasion. 

ITS  FROORESS. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  most  innocent  or  most  reckless  tnanner,  if  the 
syphilitic  virus  finds  itself  implanted  upon  a  slightly  abraded  mucous 
membrane,  or  a  crack  in  the  skin  of  the  finger  or  lip,  it  becomes  the 
spark  by  which  a  slow  fire  is  started  that  may  never  be  quenched,  for 
in  some  scrofulous  and  impaired  constitutions  (by  gout  or  Bright's 
disease)  the  disease  develops  with  a  rapidity  and  severity  that  can  be 
moderated  but  not  controlled.  It  so  happens  that  because  of  suscep- 
tibility its  innocent  victims  often  suffer  more  than  its  vicious  ones. 
From  the  time  that  the  impure  contact  occurs  there  is  a  period  of  from 
ten  da3'8  to  four  weeks,  called  "the  incubation  period,"  during  which 
the  virus  is  taking  root  and  hatching  mischief  unsuspected.  Then  ap- 
pears at  the  point  of  infection  a  red  spot  which  hccomcs  raised  in  a  few 
days  to  a  nodule  or  papule  ;  this  scales  and  softens  on  the  surface  until 
it  ulcerates  and  secretes  a  thin  liquid,  which  is  more  virus.  Though 
this  virus  might  provide  material  to  inoculate  a  hundred  more  sores 
on  other  persons,  it  seldom  starts  another  such  sore  on  the  same  indi- 
vidual. The  base  and  edges  are  hard,  so  that  it  is  callc»d  a  "hard 
tliancie."  It  is  often  painless,  generally  slow  to  heal,  and  may  last 
several  months,  generally  about  two  months.  What  is  called  "the  ini- 
tial sore"  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  unnoticed — a  mere  dry,  scaling 
paleh,  or,  in  persons  of  very  low,  reckless,  or  filthy  habits  or  "depraved 
constitution,"  it  may  become  ]>hagedenic  or  gangrenous,  so  that  it  may 
fail  to  be  "characteristic"  in  being  more  slight  or  more  malignant  than 
usual.  Within  two  weeks  from  the  first  "lesion  "  (the  initial  sore)  the 
virus  spreads  through  the  lymphatics  to  the  nearest  glands,  which  be- 
come enlarged — perhaps  in  an  effort  to  arrest  it,  and  so  ends  the  first, 
or  primary  stage. 

The  vims  almost  always  pushes  its  way  through  the  glandular  sys- 
Icni  ttod  rcachcij  t|j<;  blood  (iu  jiboui,  ^ix  wcck^),  uud  (hen  the  disease  is 
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called  "second&Tf  syphilis,"  uid  becomes  maoifeet  in  slow  fever, 
ouUsiae,  headaches — sometimes  terrific — and  a  rash  ot  oumerous  mot- 
tled red  spots  on  chest,  abdomen,  or  thighs,  called  roteola.  The  color 
fades  on  pressure.  About  the  same  time  there  may  occur  ulcers  on  the 
tonsils,  sore  throat  aod  moulb,  and  failing  out  oE  hair.  The  red  spots 
gradually  become  mised  to  papules — amsll,  tense,  firm,  with  smooth 
and  slightly  scaly  tops,  of  the  color  of  raw  liam,  without  much  irrita- 
tion or  itching  about  thc^m.  These  are  apt  to  come  on  the  border  of 
the  scalp,  on  the  limbs,  palms,  and  soles.  Vesicles  and  pustules  also 
may  begin  to  appear,  or  there  may  be  "mixed  eruption."  Syphilis 
seems  to  have  the  power  to  develop  any  or  all  of  the  diseBsea  of  the 
skis,  one  at  a  time  or  mixed,  but  the  peculiarities  of  its  eruptions  are 
their  coppery  color,  absence  of 
ns.  Ma  Itching  and  symmetrical  appear- 

ance, occurring  on  both  sides  in 
the  same  places.  Rupia  is  one 
ot  its  reaulta  In  case  it  lays 
deeper  hold  on  the  skin,  when 
papules  ulcerate  and  leave  ac- 
cumulating crusts.  All  the 
secretions  m  this  stnge,  whether 
from  skm  sores  or  niouth,  are 
dangerous  to  others,  and  should 
be  handled  with  care  and  de- 
stroyed Some  of  tlie  pustules 
leave  scars  or  Mains  that  last  a 
long  while.  Syphilitic  warts, 
wide  and  flat,  arc  apt  to  occur 
about  moist  surfaces.  The  blooil 
may  become  so  ansinic  as  to 
uiTiHT  TUMona.  cause  a  general  pallor,  so  impure 

as  to  cau.ie  rheumatic  pain  in 
muscles,  bones  and  joints,  or  tuflammation  of  the  eyes.  Iritis,  the  most 
common,  is  an  inflararaalion  of  the  iria,  the  ctirtain  Uitit  makes  (hi>  pupil 
ot  the  eyes.  The  syphililic  virus  seems  to  have  an  affloily  for  all  the 
tissues,  and  to  eicilo  in  tliem  a  low-grade  deslruclivc  iLlliininiation.  It 
softens  the  hones,  consumes  cartilages,  and  leaves  scars  of  its  destruc- 
tive devaslalion  everywhere.     Sue  Plate  VIII.,  ot  Syphililic  Lesions. 

After  tills  active  nllarounrt  course,  during  about  one  or  two  years 
of  what  is  calleil  the  secondary  stage,  there  may  be  a  period  of  three  to 
five  years,  or  even  twenty,  ot  quiescent  browling — if  it  has  not  been 
effectually  cleaned  out  of  the  system — and  the  symptoms  vvhich  then 
follow  are  called  "  tertiary" — or  the  thlnl  stage.  They  arc  mainly  due 
to  dev^opmcnt  ot  large  or  small  "  gummy  "  tumors  or  podylcs  in  tho 
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skin,  wliM«  tbej  may  be  seen  or  f«lt,  or  in  the.  brain,  nerves,  or  vital 
organs,  and  the  symptoms  are  varied  according  to  size  and  location  of 
these  lumps.  Whenever  symptoms  are  peculiar  or  hard  to  account  for 
a  physician  is  apt  to  think  of  this  "specific "  disease  and  inquire  for  its 
history.  Tertiary  lesions  of  the  skin  and  mouth  are  likely  to  ulcerate 
and  ' '  act  mean."  At  this  stage  the  disease  is  no  longer  transmissible,  by 
contact  or  heredity,  according  to  the  experts,  but  we  should  regard  it  a 
sorry  fate  for  a  child  to  be  parented  by  such  a  case.  Dr.  Qeorge  W. 
Fox  no  doubt  expresses  the  present  sentiment  of  the  profession  in  say- 
ing "the  old  iron-bound  division  of  syphilis  into  secondary  and  tertiary 
is  being  given  up  to-day,  because  some  of  the  tertiary  symptoms  occur 
in  the  early  course  of  the  disease,  while  some  of  the  so-called  secondary 
lesions  might  appear  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  infection«" 

ITS  TREATMENT. 

There  yet  remains  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  physicians 
as  to  the  curability  of  syphilis  and  the  propriety  of  advising  marriage 
and  parentage  to  those  who  have  ever  had  the  disease,  even  though  no 
symptoms  have  appeared  for  many  years.  Some  declare  that  "syphilis 
once,  syphilis  ever,"  must  be  the  fate  of  anyone  who  has  It,  while 
others  write  at  length  and  quote  numerous  authorities  to  prove  it  may 
be  mild,  benign,  curable,  and  even  that  the  disease  itself  may  "die  a 
natural  death  "  untreated,  as  in  India,  China,  and  Brazil,  where,  though 
the  disease  is  very  prevalent,  its  treatment  is  generally  neglected.  Such 
differences  of  opinion  among  men  equally  capable  are  due  to  the  long 
duration  of  the  disease  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such  cases  and 
their  descendants  under  observation  until  the  health  of  their  children 
and  grandchildren  can  be  fairly  judged  ;  and  the  other  difficulty  of 
knowing  when  the  disease  has  exhibited  its  last  symptom,  and  when  it 
is  simply  latent  or  lying  low,  to  appear  again  in  the  dim,  distant  fut- 
ure. Furthermore,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  most  doctors  to  rely  on 
mercurial  treatment,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  admit  it 
can  only  subdue  symptoms  and  cannot  cure  the  disease,  and  one  emi- 
nent English  writer,  who  has  practically  nothing  else  to  offer  in  way  of 
treatment,  iiays  of  it :  "The  drug  has  a  better  chance  for  producing  its 
fullest  beneficial  effect  when  the  patient  is  kept  a  little  below  his  ordi- 
nary standard  of  health  I  "  In  assisting  Nature  to  throw  off  every  other 
disease  it  is  thought  best  to  aid  her  effort  to  maintain  the  highest  p>os- 
sible  standard  of  health,  and  the  success  with  which  Nature  alone  copes 
with  syphilis  in  countries  above  noted,  where  physicians  and  mercury 
are  not  employed,  tends  to  show  that  if  mercury  temporarily  represses 
the  symptoms  it  helps  also  to  fix  the  disease  in  the  system — to  bind  it 
down  in  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  nap,  from  which  it  may  too  often  awaken 
and  surprise  its  spouse  after  twenty  years. 
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In  reference  to  treatment  I  have  nothing  to  suggest  to  the  unpro- 
fessional victim  who  wants  to  treat  himself,  except  to  say,  beware  of 
mercury.  When  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  remedy  which  will  be  the 
most  efficacious  by  keeping  the  patient  below  his  ordinary  standard  of 
health,  it  is  best  to  let  it  alone.  "We  poor  mortals  need  the  aid  of  the 
natural  recuperative  powers  to  work  with  our  remedial  agents,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  It  is  yd  to  be  shown  that  there  is  anything  better 
for  the  purpose  than  vegetable  medication,  and  this  harmonizes  and 
works  with  Nature's  force  without  reducing  the  strength  of  the  patient 
or  depending  upon  the  reduced  condition  of  the  system  for  effective 
work.  It  is  far  too  serious  a  disease,  both  in  immediate  danger  and  ul- 
timate possibilities  of  j^rmanent  injury  of  important  parts,  to  permit 
of  trifling  or  temiK)rizing,  and  as  soon  as  anyone  has  occasion  to  sus- 
pect its  presence  he  will  be  wise  to  seek  the  diagnosis  and  advice  of  a 
trustworthy  physician,  for  if  an  eruption  on  the  privates  be  not  syphi- 
lis it  may  be  a  simple  skin  eruption  that  might  occur  anywhere  else,  or 
it  may  be  another  form  of  venereal  ulcer  called  chancroid  that  is  often 
more  speedily  destructive  locally  than  is  true  chancre.  The  progress 
of  the  disease,  especially  in  its  secondary  and  later  stages,  is  so  slow, 
and  its  symptoms  arc  generally  so  unmistakable  to  an  expert,  that  I  am 
able  to  advise  concerning  such  cases  by  mail,  without  the  necessity  of 
a  personal  examination.  The  exhibition  of  local  or  surface  eruptions 
on  Plate  YIII.  of  the  color  plates,  will  enable  the  reader  to  get  a  good 
idea  of  how  the  most  common  ones  appear,  but  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered, as  above  remarked,  that  syphilis  is  a  great  imitator  of  many 
other  skin  lesions,  and  may  be  the  cause  back  of  a  mere  rash,  an  eczema 
or  spreading  ulcer  of  small  or  large  extent.  It  is  by  the  ''history"  of 
a  case  rather  than  by  any  one  symptom,  superficial  or  constitutional, 
that  its  syphilitic  nature  can  be  diagnosed.  Those  personally  inter- 
ested in  further  information  should  read  Chapter  XII.  There  is  also 
much  t>earing  on  this  disease  m  what  is  said  of  prostitution  in  Fart  I. 

Skin  Diseases. 

Books  on  skin  diseases  describe  over  one  hundred  kinds,  but  fortu- 
nately for  mankind  many  of  the  most  interesting  to  doctors  are  very 
rare,  and  only  the  most  common  need  be  mentioned  here ;  but  before 
even  naming  them  the  way  for  a  clear  understanding  of  them  will  be 
made  easy  by  a  very  brief  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  skin  and 
of  the  primary  signs  of  its  diseases.  The  skin  Is  one  of  the  organs  of 
the  body,  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  all  over  ita  surface  instead  of  massed 
in  one  place  like  the  liver.  It  is  quite  a  complex  organ,  having  many 
parts  and  several  functions.  It  is  generally  described  in  layers,  and, 
like  an  onion,  may  be  dissected  into  few  or  many ;  but  the  main  oneti 
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A  mere  excess  of  blood  fn  some 
part  ot  the  skin  produces  rciiuess — 
tk  rush — nhfch  may  ocrur  in  apols, 
ttillcd  maevle*.  or,  whcu  diffused, 
erythema.  It  the  red  spot  beconiea 
projected  !□  a  small,  solid  lump,  it 
is  a  papule,  or.  if  slightljr  proml- 
iiest,  willi  n  broiulcr  base,  it  may  bo 
a  wbccl  (iw  in  hives).  If  a  pin-head  spot  tutcomuB  elcTaied,  with  » 
watery  fluid,  or,  if  it  be  oa  large  as  a  pea,  [i  is  o  bleb  ;  if  tho  contcDts 
are  more  creamy  it  is  a  piutuU  ;  while.  If  deeper  and  larger  still,  it  Ii  a 
boH.  Hard,  doop,  small  lumps  may  be  litbereUi.  while  Urgcr  oaea  arc 
called  (iimori.  An  cicesaivc  production  of  the  horny  layer  makes 
unlet,  Hiiil  if  hard  with  cracks  they  anjluvrea.  A  loss  of  homy  Uyera 
laakiaau  cTforiation,  whieh,  If  it  goes  deeper,  caused  an  uker.     If  ox- 
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ccssive  secretion  dries  and  hardens  on  the  surface  crusts  are  formed. 
Sean  and  atrophy  (wasting)  are  relics  of  skin  disease,  but  a  itain  may 
be  a  symptom  or  a  relic. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  those  which  the  patient  feels,  such  as 
itching,  tingling,  burning,  pain,  tenderness,  heat  and  " formication"  (as 
though  insects  were  crawling  on  the  skin),  and  such  symptoms  may  be 
present  without  any  visible  evidence  of  skin  lesion.  There  are  still 
other  symptoms,  such  as  an  excess  or  lack  of  moisture  (gland  secretion), 
local  perspiration,  atrophy  of  the  skin  and  falling  out  of  hair,  which 
may  be  present  without  other  sign  of  local  disease,  but  indicating  some 
fault  in  the  blood  or  nerve  supply. 

Some  writers  have  preferred  to  classify  skin  diseases  according  to 
their  symptoms,  but  the  most  simple  and  useful  classification  in  help- 
ing to  an  understanding  of  their  nature  and  treatment  is  that  based  on 
causes.  Owing  to  its  large  exposed  surface,  and  being  the  part  where 
we  come  in  contact  with  all  the  outer  world,  the  skin  is  subject  to  in- 
jury such  as  most  of  the  internal  organs  escape,  and  if  it  become 
burned,  chafed,  bruised,  or  inflamed,  it  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
invasion  and  irritation  of  parasites,  always  ready  to  pounce  upon  it  and 
lend  a  hand  in  increasing  its  afflictions.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
animal  and  vegetable  parasites,  from  the  ubiquitous  microbes,  to  the 
penetrating  itch-mite  and  the  peripatetic  louse.  As  to  the  microbes  and 
some  vegetable  fungi,  it  is  a  debatable  question  whether  they  ever  lay 
hold  on  a  man's  hide  and  begin  a  disease  as  first  cause,  but  certain  it  is 
that  there  are  plenty  of  them  ready  to  revel  in  it  if  "the  soil  is  pre- 
pared "  by  a  letting  down  of  general  health,  or  if  an  opening  be  offered 
by  local  injury.  In  one  skin  disease,  due  to  "constitutional  weakness,'' 
as  many  as  eighty  varieties  of  bacteria  and  fungi  have  been  found  in 
the  scaly  secretions — a  rich  field.  It  may  be  that  there  are  some  per- 
sons upon  whom  the  itch-mite,  the  louse,  the  ringworm  or  barber's 
itch  fungi  will  not  take  hold,  but  there  is  no  surety  that  a  state  of 
health  offers  invulnerability  to  them. 

THE  CAUSES. 

Aside  from  hereditary  birth-marks  and  the  purely  local  results  of 
injury  and  parasitic  irritation,  the  causes  of  skin  diseases  are  nervous, 
or  blood,  or  both.  The  champion  blood  disease — ^syphilis — has  been 
called  "the  great  imitator,"  because  it  has  manifested  itself  in  all  forms 
of  skin  disease,  and  from  this  fact  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  all  these 
varieties,  when  syphilis  is  not  present,  may  be  due  to  blood  impurities 
of  some  other  origin. 

In  short,  what  one  blood  poison  can  surely  do  another  may,  and  so 
we  find  some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  skin  disease  accompanying 
those  states  of  malnutrition  and  imperfect  elimination  which  constitute 
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1  long  been  known  aa  tLc  scrofulous  state.  This  oflorda  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  great  vwiely  of  skin  oruptiouH,  from 
lichen  mn^ulotum,  a  rash  of  pin. head  papules  in  patches  of  varioua 
SIMS,  without  much  ilching.  to  ttmnumt  ulcen,  which  Dprcad  slowly 
and  eihibit  slight  disiwsition  to  heal,  or  ivjmi  vulgaris,  in  which  llio 
bacilli  of  tuberculosis  plav  an  active  part,  talciiig  advantago  of  the  coa- 
genial  soil  which  scrofula  offers  tbem. 

tlRTICAlUi— HIVBS,  PLATK  XII. 
Tho  irritating  oraption  which  we  early  learn  lo  call  hivet  comoa 
wtth  an  over-aeid  stale  of  ilto  blood,  Induced  by  some  error  In  dirt  or 
Indigestion,  and  is  generally  promptly  relieved  by  a  few  doses  of 
any  suitable  alkaline  medicine.  Yet  urticaria  is  put  tn  the  class  of 
nervous  diseases  by  a  writer  of  a  very  recent  and  readable  text-Itook 
on  this  subject — Mr.  Malcolm  Morris,  of  London,  England,  lie  seemed 
indisposed  lo  make  any  class  of  skin  disease*  due  to  blood  derange- 
ments, and  even  writes  oiectema  without  giving  tt  any  particular  place 
in  his  arrangement  of  classification  by  causes,  although  admitting  thero 
must  bo  "somoconfllitutioDal  peculiarity  "as  a  basis,  and  that  tho  slato 
of  gout  or  rheumatism  Is  "favorable  to  the  continuance  of  a  skin  aHec- 

The  author  ts  pleased  lo  Include  urllcada  in  his  list  of  nervous  skin 
diseases,  because  he  finds  It  the  result  ofa  "reSex  vasomotor  disturb- 
ance." In  writing  of  nervous  diseases  it  was  explained  bow  the  siie  of 
Mood-Yessels  and  processes  ot  nutrition  are  under  tho  control  of  the 
vasomotor  braucbes  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  and  bunr 
through  any  disturbance  of  normal  action  of  one  of  these  nerves  dis- 
orders arise  ia  the  parts  supplied  by  it.  As  the  liasue-changes  or  nutri- 
tion of  tho  cells  which  make  up  the  skin  as  well  aalta  blood-supply  arc 
under  control  of  "  trophic  nerves,"  the  direct  relation  between  nervous 
and  skin  diseases  Is  easily  understood  ;  but  the  state  of  the  blood  can- 
not  be  overlooked,  since  ft  is  often  an  Impurity  In  Iho  blood  that  irri- 
tates the  nerves  and  through  Ihcm  brings  about  the  disorder  in  the 
skin.  There  are  some  skin  diseases  apparently  due  to  nerve  dis- 
turbance alone,  but  It  la  better  to  recognize  as  due  to  blood-impurity 
those  which  can  be  relieved  mainly  by  the  removal  of  that  impurity. 
Yet  there  will  be  cases  enough  where  both  the  nervous  system  and  the 
blood  ore  so  evidently  out  of  order  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  lay  tho 
blame  on  either  one  alone  for  a  skin  disease  which  could  only  be  re- 
lieved by  giving  due  attention  to  both  blood  and  nerves. 

ROSACEA.      rt-ATE   X. 

A  blush  ts  a  temporary  reddening  of  the  skin  duo  to  an  emotion 
causing  a  nervous  failure  lo  control  the  blood  circulation  through  X\\v. 
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Taaomotor  nerves,  and  no  blood  disorder  is  a  necessary  factor.  If 
through  some  more  lasting  disturbance  of  nerve-control  the  flushing 
becomes  a  permanent  blush,  the  congestive  redness,  as  of  cheeks  and 
nose,  is  called  eryihefna  or  rosacea — rose-face  would  be  a  more  home 
talk  name.  The  glands  being  over-stimulated  secrete  too  much,  and 
pimples  arise  until,  after  a  time,  "  grog  blossoms  "  develop.  This  may 
happen  to  persons  not  addicted  to  excessive  use  of  liquors,  but  the  fact 
that  over-indulgence  in  alcoholics  and  chronic  dyspepsia  are  cited  as 
causes,  shows  that  it  is  a  skin  disease  in  which  the  blood  as  well  as  the 
nerves  must  be  looked  after.  Chilblains,  dusky  red  or  bluish  patches, 
tender  and  itchy,  occurring  on  hands  and  feet  of  scrofulous  children 
and  enfeebled  elderly  persons,  are  erythematous,  and  frost-bite  is  a 
further  stage  of  the  same  process. 

PRURITUS — ^ITCHING. 

Dr.  Morris  includes  pruritus  also  among  *'  neuroses,"  meaning  that 
sort  of  itching  which  occurs  **  without  anj  visible  cause  to  account  for 
it";  but  farther  on  he  says  :  "  The  causes  of  it  are  mostly  constitutional 
— gout,  rheumatism,  jaundice  and  functional  derangement  of  the  liver  ; 
diabetes,  Bright*s  disease,  dyspepsia,  uterine  disease  or  pregnancy. 
Many  sufferers  from  pruritus  arc  the  subjects  of  lithjcmia  or  oxaluria" 
(meaning  a  retention  of  acids  which  ought  to  be  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys). Whether  those  hcld-in  impurities  titillate  the  superficial  nerve- 
sense  bulbs  directly  or  indirectly,  the  disease  is  more  in  the  blood  than 
the  nerves,  and  can  only  be  relieved  by  cleansing  the  blood  or  paralyz- 
ing the  sensitive  nerves,  and  of  course  the  first  method  is  the  rational 
and  truly  curative  one.  It  is  remarkable  how  serious  this  pruritus, 
without  apparent  skin  disease,  may  be— enough  at  times  to  **  drive  one 
wild,"  as  its  victims  say,  especially  on  going  to  bwl.  It  is  generally 
quite  extensive,  skipping  all  over  the  body,  but  it  may  lo(;alize  about 
the  genitals  or  anus,  and  then  seems  to  be  aggravated  by  the  neighbor- 
ing excretions.  Such  troubles  are  often  due  to  errors  in  diet,  especially 
excessive  use  of  coffee,  and  the  way  out  of  them  is  to  clean  house. 

Prurigo. — When  the  blood  state  is  a  little  worse  there  may  be 
something  to  see  as  well  as  feel,  and  on  the  parts  which  itch  intensely 
will  be  seen  slightly  raised  papules,  giving  a  nutmeg. grater-like  feel 
to  the  touch,  often  with  blood-crusts  on  them,  if  there  has  been  much 
scratching,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  hands  off.  It  occurs 
in  infants  and  adults. 

HERFES.   PLATE  X. 

Herpes  may  be  accepted  as  a  skin  disease  of  purely  nervous  origin, 
and  there  are  man v  varieties,  from  slight  to  serious.  Ordinary  herpetic 
yosioles,  about  ptn-head  size,  occur  in  clusters  alx>ut  the  face,  iqouth. 
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and  genitals,  with  a  sense  of  heat,  tension,  and  some  itching.  They 
are  apt  to  disappear  in  a  week  or  two,  and  the  cure  is  hastened  by  ap- 
plication of  spirits  of  camphor.  On  the  genitals  the  eruption  is  apt  to 
cause  more  irritation,  and  hence  sooner  attracts  attention  than  real 
venereal  sores,  and  as  there  may  be  enlarged  glands  in  the  groin  at 
the  same  time  the  fear  occasioned  is  not  surprising. 

Herpes  Zoster  is  an  eruption  of  such  vesicles  in  the  region  con- 
trolled by  one  particular  (diseased)  nerve-branch  on  any  part  of  the 
body.  It  lasts  from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  may  leave  permanent  scars 
and  disfigurement.  This  eruption,  commonly  called  shingles,  is  apt  to 
occur  on  the  body,  below  the  arms  and  above  the  hips,  but  only  on  one 
side.  There  may  be  a  patch  of  it  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar,  or  a  strip 
extending  almost  halfway  around  the  body.  There  may  be  no  discom- 
fort other  than  heat  and  stinging,  but  some  cases  arc  extremely  painful. 
Soothing  local  applications  and  warmth  arc  helpful,  and  my  Magnetic 
Ointment  has  served  well 

ECZE&IA — SALT  RHEUM.      PLATE   XII. 

Eezema,  commonly  known  as  salt  rheum,  may  be  described  as  a 
typical  example  of  skin  disease  due  to  blood  humor,  or  to  scrofulous, 
catarrhal,  rheumatic  or  gouty  states  of  the  blood.  "Catching  cold "  or 
getting  a  chill  may  produce  an  internal  catarrh  of  the  head,  the  lungs, 
or  the  bowels,  muscular  rheumatism,  joint  inflammation  or  eetema. 
What  determines  the  location  of  diseased  action,  when  the  blood  is  thus 
suddenly  thrown  into  a  state  of  fever,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  its  relations  as  well  as  its  appearance  that  an  eczematous  eruption 
is  "a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  skin,  originating  without  visible 
external  irritation,"  and  attended  by  serous  discharge.  Dr.  Piffard 
says  :  "No  form  of  external  irritation  is  capable  of  exciting  true  eczema 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  individual.  *  *  *  It  is  due  to  retention  and 
accumulation  in  the  blood  of  an  undue  amount  of  excrementitious  sub- 
stances which,  under  normal  conditions,  would  be  removed  by  the  kid- 
neys as  fast  as  formed." 

Eczema  makes  its  appearance  in  various  forms,  and  often  mixed 
lesion,  including  erythema,  papules,  pustules,  vesicles,  scales,  cracks 
and  crusts.  Its  appearance  depends  on  location,  chance  of  local  irrita- 
tion, and  other  factors  ;  but  essentially  it  is  an  inflammation,  with  red- 
ness, swelling,  heat  and  discharge — a  catarrh.  The  oozing  moisture 
(serum)  cakes,  crusts,  cracks,  makes  fissures,  and  when  the  scales  come 
off  there  is  left  an  angry,  moist  surface.  Itching,  heat,  and  discomfort 
attend  it  more  or  less,  according  to  the  space  involve<i,  intensity  of  in- 
flammation, and  general  state  of  the  patient.  A  little  may  drive  some 
folks  wild,  while  in  others  a  gcwxl  deal  may  be  borne  with  slight  com- 
plaint.   All  parts  of  the  skin  are  liable  to  it,  but  it  is  prone  to  attack  fi^<} 
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iU  faTorite  places  the  scalp,  ears,  palms,  soles,  surfaces  about  Joints, 
and,  in  women,  the  breasts.  The  anus  and  genitals  are  places  where  a 
little  of  it  will  go  a  great  way  in  making  life  seem  not  worth  living. 
The  skin  becomes  thick  and  tender,  and  cracking  makes  performances 
of  the  usual  functions  painful.  It  may  take  a  turn  occasionally  and 
be  substituted  by  dyspepsia,  gout  or  asthma,  and  Brocq  (of  Paris)  says 
that  in  children  its  rapid  disappearance  may  be  followed  by  dangerous 
congestion  of  the  lungs.  It  is  not  comfortable  outside,  but  may  do 
worse  inside ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  always  employing  against  it 
means  for  removal  of  causes  as  well  as  local  palliatives  or  stim:Oants. 
Inasmuch  as  eczema  appears  as  a  symptom  of  many  diilcrent  blood  de- 
rangements, and  in  both  acute  and  chronic  forms  it  is  not  possible  even 
to  outline  a  treatment  suitable  to  all  cases,  in  the  choice  of  local  appli- 
cations one  will  find  comfort  or  relief  in  what  is  to  another  an  unbeara- 
ble irritant.  Fresh  water  is  a  local  irritant  to  most  cases,  and  should 
be  used  as  little  as  possible.  A  little  salt  added  to  water  makes  it  less 
so,  and  salt-water  bathing  may  be  advantageous.  Its  secretions,  cracks 
and  crevices  naturally  offer  an  inviting  field  for  parasitic  microbes,  and 
their  multiplication  in  such  nests  may  easily  make  matters  worse. 
Some  eminent  teachers  have  attributed  all  eczema  to  parasites,  but 
while  this  is  claiming  too  much,  some  cases  appear  to  be  contagious, 
for  Jamieson  has  found  the  arms  of  nurses  to  become  affected  from 
carrying  babies  with  eczema  about  the  nates,  and  it  seems  possible  to 
auto-inoculate  it  or  extend  the  diseased  surface  on  one's  own  body  by 
scratching,  thus  ploughing  up  new  susceptible  soil  and  transplanting  it. 

OTHER  SCALY  SKIN  DISBASBS. 

Eczema  in  its  many  forms  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  eigh- 
teen more  common  skin  diseases.  Of  the  many  thousand  cases  recorded 
by  members  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association  during  ten 
years  eczema  figured  over  thirty  per  cent.,  while  even  syphilitic  skin 
eruptions  only  gave  eleven  per  cent.  ;  acne,  seven  per  cent.  There  are 
other  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  skin  of  the  scaly  kind,  and  some- 
times of  doubtful  causation,  but  pretty  surely  not  parasitic,  which 
cannot  be  described  here  fully  enough  to  enable  anyone  to  make  a 
diagnosis.  Indeed  there  are  cases  that  puzzle  experts  for  awhile  to 
name  them  confidently.  In  Pityriasis  there  is  an  excessive  scaling  off  of 
flaky,  bran-like  scales,  of  dirty  gray  color.  In  Lichen  there  are  solid, 
red,  pin-head  or  pea-size  papules,  with  glazed,  shiny,  or  scaly  top,  oc- 
curring in  groups,  mainly  on  the  limbs.  Treatment,  local  and  consti- 
tutional, is  based  on  the  same  principles  as  in  eczema.  Psoriasis  is  a 
more  common  disease  that  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  eczema ;  but  its 
scaly  patches  are  dryer,  sharply  defined,  and  less  incrusted.  Its  erup- 
tion varies  in  size  from  a  pin-head  lesion  to  a  silver-dollar,  and  its  scales 
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are  silvery  white.     The  process  of  free  coinage  is  often  as  persistent  or 
irrepressible  as  the  advocates  of  free  silver.     It  occurs  on  the  body  and 
limbs  and  on  the  face  only  along  the  border  of  the  scalp.    It  can  often 
be  quickly  cleared  off  by  pretty  strong  local  applications,  but  of  the 
milder  sort  tar  in  ointment  or  solution  is  one  of  the  best ;  and  gen- 
erally constitutional  treatment  is  also  called  for.    Sehorrlioea  is  a  disease 
common  to  the  face  and  scalp,  which  is  like,  and  perhaps  allied  to, 
eczema ;  and  yet  different  enough  to  deserve  another  name.     It  is  due 
to  excessive  action  of  the  sebaceous  glands  which,  on  the  forehead  or 
near  the  nose,  may  only  cause  too  much  oiliness  or,  on  the  scalp,  dry 
scales  called  dandruff,  with  falling  out  of  hair  ;  but  more  commonly  it 
produces  greasy  crusts,  or  large  masses  that  mat  the  hairs  together. 
There  is  less  itching  and  inflammation  than  with  eczema,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally more  extensive.    The  crusts  can  be  removed  by  shampooing,  and 
the  part  treated  locally  by  my  Magnetic  Ointment  or  a  sulphur  lotion, 
but  to  prevent  recurrence  it  is  generally  found  necessary  also  to  attend 
to  other  symptoms  of  impairment  of  health,   such  as  indigestion, 
ansemia,  scrofula,  or  general  debility. 

Overaction  of  the  sweat-glands,  HyperdroBis,  also  results  from  de- 
bility, and  it  may  be  general  or  troublesome  only  on  hands  and  feet,  or 
about  the  armpits  or  genitals,  and  occurring  thus  locally  it  may  be  mal- 
odorously offensive  (bromidrosis).  Astringent  lotions,  disinfecting 
soaps,  dusting  powders,  and  stimulating  ointments,  are  of  much  ser- 
vice ;  but  a  true  cure  is  likely  to  require  an  improvement  in  the  action 
of  the  other  organs  of  elimination — liver,  bowels,  and  kidneys — for  the 
relief  of  the  skin. 


COMEDONES,    BLACK-IIEADS,    WORMS.      PLATE   X. 

In  many  conditions  of  ill-health  the  secretions  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  are  liable  to  become  too  viscid,  and  stick  instead  of  flow,  thus 
flUing  the  glands  with  comedones  or  blackheads,  which  can  be  pinched, 
squeezed,  or  pressed  out  in  little  plugs.  These  plugs,  that  some  call 
"worms,"  are  condensed  sebaceous  matter,  but  in  them  may  sometimes 
be  found,  by  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass,  a  demodex  parasite,  with  eight 
stubby  legs  and  a  long  tail.  As  it  is  not  only  found  in  comedones,  but 
may  be  found  in  healthy  follicles  (not  blockaded  or  black-headed)  it  is 
not  considered  causative.  Squeezing  out  the  black-heads,  with  as  little 
hurling  as  may  be,  gets  rid  of  them,  but  to  prevent  more  coming  the 
face  should  be  steamed  or  washed  with  hot  water  and  ichthyol  soap, 
and  my  Magnetic  Ointment  applied  to  relieve  irritation  and  stimulate 
healthy  action.  This  ointment,  being  anti-parasitic  and  sedative 
(soothing),  as  well  as  slightly  stimulating,  is  very  useful  in  a  large 
variety  of  skin  diseases,  and  especially  good  for  hair  and  scalp. 
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Aene  vulgaris^  the  ordinary  pimply  eruption,  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  sebaceous  glands,  causing  papules  or  pustules  scattered  over  the 
face,  neck,  or  body,  mostly  on  young  persons,  and  generally  traceable 
to  blood  and  nervous  derangements,  though  here,  too,  parasitic  mi- 
crobes flourish,  and  Morris  even  includes  it,  somewhat  apologetically, 
with  boilSf  among  inoculable  affections.  It  is  more  common  than 
eczema,  but  fails  to  so  appear  in  the  dermatological  records  because  so 
many  cases  exist  that  the  doctors  are  not  asked  to  attend  to.  Some  per- 
sons never  bother  with  a  face  full  of  them,  while  others  are  greatly 
annoyed  by  even  a  few  such  spots  on  the  complexion,  and  their  com- 
mon relation  to  sexual  disonlers  in  youth  niukc^  them  very  squeamish 
about  them,  and  anxious  to  be  relieved.  Pimples  are  apt  to  break  out 
anew  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  local  treatment,  unless  the  constitutional 
cause  be  attended  to,  and  many  are  continually  affected  with  them 
because    they    **  will    not    bother    with    a  course    of  treatment    for 

only  a  few^  pimples." 
The  local  treatment  for 
comedones  must  be  rather 
more  persistently  em- 
ploy eil  for  jnmples,  but 
because  of  the  pustules 
anti-parasitic  soap  is  ad- 
visable in  alternation  with 
ichthyol  soap  for  cleansing.  The  pustules  may  be  punctured  and  evac- 
uated before  a  hot  water  washing,  but  if  done  before  they  are  ripe  mat- 
ters are  made  worse. 
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BOILS— CARBUNCLES. 

Bails  are  pimples  of  a  larger  growth,  beginning  in  the  sweat  as  well 
as  sebaceous  glands,  and  laying  deep  hold  on  the  skin.  They  frequent 
the  buttocks  as  well  as  the  face  and  neck,  and  one  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  more.  It  often  seems  as  though  the  pus  from  one  might  carry  the 
seeds  (microbes)  to  start  others,  but  Morris  admits  "  this  does  not  take 
place  as  a  rule  unless  the  patient  is  in  a  bad  state  of  health,**  such  as 
anaemia,  or  retained  impurities  from  defective  kidney  action.  If  the 
process  goes  still  farther  and  deeper,  involving  several  glands,  as  it 
may  in  diabetics  or  persons  of  very  impure  blood,  a  carbuncle  develops, 
which  may  lead  to  deep  sloughing,  septic  poisoning,  and  death.  Even 
the  mildest  specimens  arc  generally  serious  and  painful  enough  to 
make  the  victim  want  a  physician  to  look  after  it,  but  he  will  be  short- 
sighted if  after  pulling  through  with  one  he  does  not  take  advice  and 
treatment  to  help  him  out  of  the  state  that  predisposes  him  to  them. 
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Bren  though  fill  persons  mnj  not  be  equally  susceptible  to  anooj' 
ancc  by  parasites,  it  is  fair  to  classiff  bs  pBrosltic  those  skin  dtseues  in 
which  the  parasite  can  be  discovered,  and  vlicre  snti-parsBkic  treat- 
ment cures  the  patient  by  killing  off  the  parasites.  Various  sklo  dis- 
eaies  have  Ih-'pq  found  tlirectly  due  ti>  the  irritation  of  either  animal 
or  vegetable  parasites,  and  in  the  brief  space  to  be  allotted  to  their  de- 
scription KC  may  iis  well  take  up  the  worst  first,  omitting  more  than 
mere  mention  of  bedbugs  and  other  Insects,  which,  though  responsiblo 
for  many  a  skin  irritation,  do  not  abide  with  us,  or  rather  upon  us. 

Scabiet  Is  a  disease  cause<l  by  the  doinj;s  of  the  itch  parasite  and, 
though  it  is  only  the  female  that  goes  below  the  surface  In  bur- 
rows, she  "stickcth  closer  than  a  brother,"    She  may  Ixtrc  half  an  Inch 


under  the  horny  layer  (I'plderniis),  Icnvinij  Iict  fifty  eggs  behind  her, 
and  tlii'U  die  in  her  tnirks,  which,  e.vrepl  in  very  uncleanly  persona, 
may  lie  seen.  The  skin  naturally  cxhiblls  inlhinimalory  lesions  from  so 
much  Irriliilion,  and  the  result  may  l)e  niisliikin  for  etr.ema  or  other 
disease,  for  there  Is  great  itching,  which  may  add  to  and  obscure  the 
symptoms.  The  burrows  arc  most  commonly  found  between  the 
Angers  and  tors,  or  on  the  wrists  or  breasts,  und  there  Is  a  vesicle  where 
*ht  went  in.  If  one  ciin  be  pickeii  up  on  Ihe  point  of  a  pin  It  is  visible 
OS  "a  pearly  oliject,"  though  less  precious  than  pearls.  They  "catch 
on  "  from  one  person  to  another,  or  are  acquired  by  sleeping  in  another 
fellow's  bed  or  borrowing  his  clothes  ;  but  since  Ihcy  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  hospitals  abound,  the  "  ilili  "  is  far  less  prevalent  than  of 
yore,  for  a  free  bath  with  si>ft  soap  and  jilenty  of  sulphur  ointment  will 
rout  them  if  use<t  diligently  twice  a  WMk  until  the  new  generations  are 
disposed  of,  but  ihc  elolhing  must  be  treated  as  well  as  the  patient,  by 
boiling  or  fumigating  with  sulphur. 
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Ptdieuli,  famillBrl^  known  Bfl  lice,  belDg  Bereral  times  la^er  thui 
Itch-mitea,  perhnpa  need  no  description  for  gome  of  my  readew.  If  Iheir 
memory  carries  them  back  to  the  time  of  mothers  and  fine-tooth  combs. 
What  most  persons  able  to  read  are  not  aware  of  ia  the  terrible  state  of 
diaease  that  may  occur  to  the  beads  of  neglected  children  among  ilie 
slovenly  poor  for  lack  of  the  mother'a  combing.  Here  itching  is  caused 
by  the  wounds  made  by  the  lice  in  feeding,  but  this,  with  scratching 
and  filth,  may  lead  to  suppuration,  scabs,  and  a  "  terrible  mess, "  Oleate 
of  mercury  (fire  per  cent, )  which  can  safely  be  used  externally  with  equal 
partaofethereSectually  kills  then  out,  but  nlta  glued  to  the  hair  will  de- 
velop a  new  crop  unless  removed  by  frequent  washing  with  vinegar  or  a 
■olution  of  soda  and  borax.  Bealdea  head  lice  there  are  twoother  kinds, 
one  that  prefers  the  body  and  another  that  en- 
Fis.  SM.  joys  the  pubic  hairs  ("craba").     When  there  la 

much  itching  then  a  search  la  in  order,  and  If 
the  lice  or  their  nits  be  found  then  "seeing  Is 
belivving."  The  most  effectual  remedy  is  local 
uac  of  tincture  of  ataphlsagria  (which,  since  It  ia 
not  everywhere  to  be  found,  may  be  obtained  of 
the  Sanitary  Bureau  Department).  There  are 
many  other  Interesting  animal  parasitica  (to  the 
naturalist),  since  "for  ways  that  arc  dark" 
they  are  peculiar,  but  they  ore  not  common  and 
iTOublesome  enough  to  deserve  particular  mention  hare. 

Coming  to  the  vegetable  parasites  or  fungi  that  make  a  hcavco  of 
the  home  afforded  by  the  human  skin,  wc  find  several  called  tinea,  not 
because  they  arc  so  tiny  that  only  a  high  power  microscope  cau  show 
thetr  spores  and  filaments,  but  that  fact  may  help  to  remind  us  of  the 
name.  Since  man  lives  so  largely  on  plants,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  expected 
that  some  forma  of  plant  life  should  retaliate  and  make  a  moes-bank  of 
biro,  but  whatever  "the  economy  of  nature  "may  have  to  do  with  para- 
sitism, the  fact  Is  that  many  persons  are  physically  as  well  as  Intel 
lectually  moss-backs  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  easier  to  cleu 
away  many  of  the  spots  on  the  skin  than  spots  on  character. 

TIMKA.  TRICHOPBTTIDA.— BlSaWORK.      PLiTK   HT. 

Hoot  of  ua  when  children  learned  to  recognize  ringworm,  but  w« 
limT«n't  learned  yet  to  call  it  by  a  better  name— say  ring  plant.  We 
notice  it  in  variable  alzed  rings  on  the  face  and  hands  of  children,  or  in 
the  scalp.  The  centre  is  scaly  and  dull,  while  the  margin  is  distinct, 
rod,  and  raised.  On  the  scalp  the  hair  becomes  brittle,  le*ving  a  "field 
of  Mubble"  amid  grayish  scales.    In  adults  it  Invades  the  beard  only 
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(not  the  scalp),  and  is  called  barbers'  itch,  or  Unsa  tyeoHs  or  harlxB, 
There  it  develops  lumpiness  or  nodules  and  pustules,  each  one  in  a 
hair-follicte,  destroying  the  hair.  Bj  careful  examination  of  bits  of 
hair  or  softened  crusts  under  the  microscope  a  vegetable  fungus  can  be 
found.  It  is  contagious  from  child  to  child,  or  from  dogs  and  horses 
that  have  it,  and  through  combs,  brushes,  and  shaving  materials.  Such 
infected  articles  may  remain  dangerous  for  two  years  unless  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  ammonia  solution. 

Ring-plant  of  the  non-hairy  surface  is  easily  cured  by  any  of  many 
parasiticides — kerosene,  iodine,  sulphur,  mercury,  carbolic  acid,  salicy- 
lic acid  or  chrysarobin  (see  Chapter  XIII.) ;  but  when  on  the  scalp 
or  in  the  beard  it  may  involve  a  year's  hard  fighting,  for  the  fun- 
gus is  deeply  rooted  in  and  about  the  hair-follicles,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  reach  them  with  killing  agents,  and  such  cases  had  better  be  put  in 
a  doctor's  care.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  pull  out  every  hair  in  the 
diseased  area  and  a  few  around  it,  in  order  to  get  the  lotions  into  the 
hair-follicles  where  the  fungus  has  penetrated.  In  the  beard  it  is  a 
**  stayer,"  and  may  leave  permanent  scars  and  bald  spots,  if  not  prop- 
erly weeded  out.  Its  growth  is  favored  by  warmth  and  moisture,  and 
it  is  well  not  to  wash  affected  spots  with  water  alone. 

TINKA  VERSICOLOR — PITYRIASIS.      PLATE  XIV. 

Tinea  veriacolar  is  another  fungus  that  spreads  on  the  skin,  and 
may  occur  over  large  areas  of  the  tnmk,  causing  a  yellowish  brown  or 
**  fawn  "-colored  slain,  with  slight  itchiness,  increased  by  getting  over- 
warm.  It  extends  slowly,  does  no  harm,  prefers  adults  and  men,  and 
is  contagious ;  but  there  seems  to  be  some  Ptate  of  the  system  which 
makes  it  easy  for  it  to  take  root  and  hold  on.  Morris  claims  that 
*'  neither  good  health  nor  absolute  cleanliness  is  a  sure  protection,"  but 
my  experience  is  that  ** alterative"  treatment  aids  to  prevent  new  crops 
when  there  is  great  tendency  to  their  development.  Thorough  wash- 
ing with  soft  soap  and  water,  rubbing  with  a  flesh-brush  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (one  dram  to  make  one 
ounce),  is  the  **  regular"  treatment;  but  I  have  found  my  ''Magnetic 
Ointment"  to  be  a  very  effective  antidote  to  this  growth.  In  smaller 
areas  some  cull  this  stain  "liver  spots,"  a  name  more  appropriate  for 
Other  discolorations  really  due  to  torpid  liver  and  constipation. 

How  to  Cultivate  Beauty  of  Pace. 

If  •yes  wer*  made  for  teeinif, 

Tlien  bi'Huty  Is  iU  own  ezcoBe  for  bein^.— EMiiiseif. 

Emerson  was  right  wlien  he  penned  the  above  couplet.  If  we  were 
all  blind  like  ground-moles,  it  would  mako  little  difference  how  we 
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no  way  whatever  injure  Ibe  viaiwl  orguiB.    Tbe  trouble  of  empli^tnff 
It  is  nothiDg  compared  wltb  tiie  daily  annoyance  of  glasaea,  nor  is  Ita 
daily  use  DeccBsary  after  a  few  moutbs,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  the  eye  has  l>een  flattening.    Only  a  Tery  few  applications  are 
Decesaary  for  those  who  are  just  tieginning  to  think  it  advisable  to  adopt 
spectacles.    I  would  most  urgently  commend  this  Instrument  lo  such 
persons  before  they  become 
■  laves  to  glasses,  for  artificial 
lenses  are  liable  to  be  laid  down 
anywlicrc,  and  at  any  place,  to 
the  moat  aggraTatlng  inconven- 
lence  of  the  wearer,  while  tbe 
natural  lenses,  If  carefully  pre- 
served, are  always  where  they 
are  wanted,  and  never  left  at 
home,  or  the   ol9ce,  or  work- 
shop.   Those  who  are  already 
enslaved  to  the  spectacle-inaker^ 
will  need  no  urging  to  Induce 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  art,  to 
overcome  tbcir  oplical  inflrmity. 
However  detective  their  vision, 
their  eyes  will  not  become  tired 
of  reading  this  essay,  which  they 
will  peruBc,   from  beginning  to 
end,  with  eagerness  and  pleas- 
ure, and  hail  with  gratitude 
their  deliverer.    A  complete 
HEAB-eiaHTKDNEsa  hlstory  of  this   remarkable   In- 

strument, together  with  the  tes- 
timony of  many  who  have  employed  it,  iutcrcating  to  all  who  wear 
glasses,  is  given  In  a  pamphlet —  riM  ^1*  H  Miilii  ]Ti  h  (See  page 
1S48.)  Enough  letters  commendatory  of  its  utJIiiy  have  been  received 
lo  fill  every  page  of  this  book,  and  in  the  pamphlet  above  referred  to, 
a  few  will  be  given  as  fair  specimens  of  tbe  many  In  the  hands  of  tbe 
author. 


Near-slglit,  or  Hyopia. 

The  foregoiug  essay  gives  little  but  discouragement  to  a  large  class 
of  people  who  are  atTected  with  near-sight.  Since  I  first  introduced  tbe 
bstrument  for  realoring  far-sight,  many  years  ago,  I  have  been  called 
upon  by  swanns  of  pretending  inventors— some  greedy-r<.(hers_  addle- 
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d — kmrlng  la  their  bnads  some  devtco  for  Qattening 
course  It  fa  not  logical  to  say  tliat  Bide  preseare  upoD  the  eye  will  Impart 
convexity,  while  a  flat  pressure  upon  the  loce  of  the  same  will  not  re- 
sult In  causing  less  coove:<ity  ;  but  there  are  two  objections  to  the  use 
of  inatrumecls  for  flattening  tbe  cornea  in  cases  of  near-Bight.  Firit: 
Dear-s!glit  is  In  neiirly  all  cases  congenital.  In  other  words,  those  so 
affected  were  horn  with  just  sucli  eyes,  nod  consequenlly  it  la  more 
difflcnlt  to  changt  Nature  by  attempting  to  flalien  such  eyes,  thsQ  It  is 
lo  reitore  to  conveiiiy  those  which  were  originally  right,  but  have  bo- 
come  flattened  by  ugu  or  bad  manipulations.  Second :  no  iDStrument 
can  be  devised  for  producing  pressure  upon  the  face  of  the  eye,  so 
eomplelo  as  the  halls  of  the  fingers.  I  do  not  by  any  means  deny  the 
utility  of  pressure  upon  the  face  of  Ihe  eye  in  cases  of  near-sight ;  I 
only  call  in  question  the  merit  of  any  mechanical  instrument  for  that 
purpose,  Willie  reminding  all  near-sighted  pcrsous  that  they  cannot 
expect  as  much  nor  as  speedy  benefit  from  this  flattening  pressure  ils 
far-Bighlcd  people  receive  from  the  means  I  have  devised  for  restoring 
tbr^hvcxity  of  the  eye.  Everyone  hav-mg  a  parllcJc  of  (ilBcrimfna- 
tlon  can  see  this ;  but  were  I  neur-slghtMl  my  fingers  should  always  be 
employed,  in  my  leisure  moments,  by  placing  the  ball  of  the  first  Bnger 
of  my  right  hand  on  my  right  eye  ;  the  next  one  on  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  to  steady  the  hand  ;  and  Ihe  third  on  tbo  left  eye — both  eyes  be- 
ing closed.  With  the  elbow  resting  on  a  table,  and  the  bead  slightly 
bent  forward  to  give  an  easy  position,  you  have  In  this  way,  near- 
sighted reader,  the  best  instrument  ever  devised  for  improving  your 
vision,  and  I  would  urgently  advise  you  to  adopt  it  and  use  It  perscver- 
ingly  every  day,  though  you  may  perceive  no  change  for  the  better  in 
three  months.  la  time  it  will  affect  your  sight  favorably,  and  you 
might  as  well  substitute  a  habit  of  thus  pressing  your  eyes,  for  some 
other  habit  which  you  are  conscious  injures  you — smoking,  perhaps. 
The  pressure  may  lie  gentle,  and  continued  at  each  siltlug  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Fig.  256,  represents  the  position  the  fingers  should 
occupy  in  the  act  of  imparting  this  pressure. 

Other  Optical  OelecU, 

Besides  far-sighted  and  near-sighted  eyes,  there  are  other  defect* 
of  construction  whereby  the  sight  is  not  readily  and  properly  focused 
as  it  should  be,  but  very  full  explanation  would  necessitate  more  space 
than  can  be  allotted  to  them  here.  Ilypcrmetropia  is  a  congenital 
defect  in  whicli  even  children  arc  aided  by  convex  glasses  usually  worn 
by  old  folks  ;  and  astigmatism  ii  another  common  abnormality  which 
calls  tor  specially  cut  glasses  of  great  variety.  Astigmatic  eyes  do  not 
sec  all  tbo  spokes  of  %  wheel  (in  a  picture)  equally  plainly.  Borne  eyea 
are  affected  witb  both  miopia  and  astigmatism,  and  there  are  other 
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combinations  of  defects.  The  proportion  of  such  defective  eyes  b  In* 
creased  by  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  by  putting  the  eyes  to  more  strain 
of  some  kinds  than  they  seem  able  to  hear,  Kear-sight  is  known  to  be 
developed  largely  in  early  school  life,  and  probably  by  too  long  and 
continuous  viewing  of  near  objects,  fine  print,  etc.,  at  a  time  when  the 
tissues  are  plastic  and  easily  pressed  into  abnormal  shapes.  A  news 
item  reports  that  half  the  white  men  offering  themselves  for  examina- 
tion for  army  service  in  1808  were  found  to  have  defective  vision,  while 
no  colored  men  were  disqualified  on  this  account.  The  attention  given 
to  optics  has  done  wonders  to  aid  all  sorts  of  defective  eyes,  but  it  has 
also  enabled  many  persons  so  affected  to  continue  overtaxing  their  de- 
fective eyes  until  they  have  paid  the  forfeit  in  some  form  of  blindness. 
Many  notably  successful  professional  and  business  men  could  be  cited 
as  terrible  examples  of  this  kind.  If  one  must  use  defective  eyes  in 
ways  to  which  they  are  not  well  suited,  he  should  have  the  best  possi- 
ble fit  in  spectacles  by  tests  familiar  to  the  expert  oculists  and  opticians, 
and  not  depend  on  fitting  himself  to  glasses  as  he  would  to  shoes. 
Furthermore,  many  need  to  have  new  tests  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
"new  suit "  of  eye-glasses.  The  defects  described  are  not  to  be  classed 
as  diseases,  but  such  eyes  are  more  prone  to  disease  than  others,  and 
ihoold  be  used  with  more  care. 

DlseMM  off  the  Eyes. 

ne  more  common  diseases  of  the  eyes  are  mainly  the  result  of 
accident,  inflammation,  or  degeneration— wasting  from  malnutrition. 
The  most  frequent  accident  is  getting  some  foreign  substance  in  the 
eje^  and  the  sooner  it  can  be  removed  the  better.  Turning  down  and 
up  the  lids  often  aids  to  find  and  dislodge  it ;  but  a  bit  of  steel  or  cin- 
der may  get  fixed  on  the  cornea  in  a  way  to  need  the  care  of  a  surgeon 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  prompt  fiow  of  tears  is  Nature's  way  of  wash- 
ing  out  such  offenders,  and  often  suffices  for  the  minor  ones,  but  those 
which  take  hold  and  cling  may  soon  excite  acute  inflammation  and  en- 
danger sight. 

The  deeper  as  well  as  the  superficial  layers  of  the  eye  are  subject 
to  a  variety  of  inflammatory  diseases,  but  their  diagnosis  can  only 
be  accurately  made  by  means  of  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
a  little  but  great  instrument  which  enables  the  physician  to  see  into  the 
interior  parts.  Most  of  these  deep-seated  diseases,  even  to  eaiaraei  of 
the  lens,  or  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  as  surely  the  outgrowth  of 
blood  disorders  as  is  a  simple  sty  on  the  lid,  and  some  of  the  most 
serious  of  them  are  symptomatic  of  diabetes,  Bright's  disease,  syphilis, 
etc.  The  diagnosis  of  such  diseases,  involving  and  threatening  the 
precious  sense  of  vision«  can  only  be  safely  entruated  to  those  who  have 
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eiqtonuiiitlei  to  make  epectal  study  of  the  subjecl ;  but  from  the  nalura 
of  these  digeaacH  their  IrcBtmcnt  often  falls  moro  nppropriatcly  to  the 
geocral  apccialiBt  thnu  the  ecu  lis  I. 

LookiDg  into  the  cyo  lo  see  its  fuaduB.  or  bollom,  is  like  Iryiag  lo 
Bee  what  is  in  a  Jug.  The  inWikcr  cuts  off  the  light,  and  all  is  dark 
within ;  but  the  oplilhalnioBcope  la  a  iitlle  mirror  with  an  oriflto  in  the 
centre  by  which  light  can  bo  thrown  by  reflection  from  the  mirror  into 
Ihejugortheeyo 

while  the  obser-  ^"*'=^- 

Ter  is  slmllng  a 
look  througli  the 
middlo  npcrliirc. 
Il  was  the  hnppy 
thought  of  a  Oer- 
man  named  II  off- 
man,  and  ita  prac- 
tical application 
has  Htorally 
thrown  great 
light  on  the  diag- 
nosis of  eye  din- 
cues.  The  fuD- 
diu  of  the  normal 
eye,  thus  viewml, 
Is  a  flue  picture, 
of  which  you  get 

a  faint  idea  when  you  sight  occasional  glimpses  of  a  cat's  eye  lit  up  by 
a  lamp-light.  With  the  instrument  it  is  possible  lo  see  the  condition  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  tbo  delicate  blood-vessels  that  enter  with  il.  The 
expert  examiner  can  learn  something  not  only  of  Ibo  state  of  the  eye, 
but  also  of  tbo  blood-vessels  of  Ibe  brain.  The  render  will  And  on 
color  Plate  XIII.  a  pretty  pii'lure  of  the  normal  retina,  and  also  one 
that  has  lost  Bight  through  the  wasting  disease  known  as  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  Is  nowadays  not  infrequeDtly  simply  a  result  of 
wearing  out  the  vision  by  excessive  use  of  the  eyes.  Tbo  very  busy 
mlliionairo  merchant,  well-known  throughout  the  United  States,  Hr. 
Charlea  Broadway  Rouaa,  has  In  vain  offered  a  fortune  for  a  cure.  He 
seems  to  have  bad  unlimited  capacity  for  work,  except  with  the  eyes, 
and  thry  are  practically  used  up — dead  bi!yond  redemption — in  the 
nervcH  (optic  nerves)  which  in  good  condition  would  bo  capable  of 
wiring  views  to  the  brain.  The  beautiful  picture  of  tho  anatomy  of 
tbu  eye  on  Pinio  XIII.  will  help  the  reader  lo  appreciate  its  wonderful 
Btructure,  iU  intricacy,  delicacy,  and  consequenUy  Uie  fiwd  ol  csTo  in 
Us  use. 
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The  most  serious  diseases  of  the  eye  are  of  course  those  in  which 
organic  change  has  occurred,  but  this  is  generally  due  to,  or  preceded 
by,  some  constitutional  disease  that  impairs  the  quality  of  the  blood,  or 
the  tone  of  the  nervous  system,  so  that  it  is  through  gradual  interfer- 
ence with  its  nutrition  that  the  eye  has  become  inflamed,  hardened, 
softened,  or  wasted  in  part.  There  are  many  cases  of  eye  trouble  not 
so  far  advanced,  which  depend  almost  entirely  on  a  state  of  general  ill 
health.  Mere  lack  of  nerve-tone,  or  nervous  debility  may  first  express 
itself  in  tired  eyes  that  cannot  work  long  or  steadily  at  anything  ;  and 
in  another  way  the  eyes  may  suffer  from  what  we  call  reflex  nerve- 
symptoms — OS  when  they  suffer  from  disturbances  of  the  digestive  or 
sexual  organs.  In  many  cases  the  eye  symptoms  ncc<l  no  other  treat- 
ment than  that  which  is  directed  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  But  when 
tho  blood  is  quite  impure,  the  eyes  may  suffer  from  congestion,  ca- 
tarrhal inflammation,  or  neuralgia,  and  in  such  cases  local  treatment 
for  the  eyes  is  of  less  effect  than  the  use  of  means  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  blood  with  which  they  are  served.  Considering  the  vascularity 
of  the  eye,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  impurities  make  them  wince 
or  inflame.  Any  reader  of  this  volume  who  has  any  defect  in 
the  vision,  is  at  liberty  to  consult  the  author  by  mail  or  in  person  with- 
out cost,  and  if  it  be  a  case  requiring  the  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
of  a  skilful  oculist,  he  or  she  will  be  conscientiously  so  advised.  If  it 
should  be  a  case  resulting  from  some  derangement  of  the  vascular,  ner- 
vous, or  digestive  system,  or  from  affection  of  the  vital  organs,  the  suf- 
ferer can  be  directed  to  the  right  path  for  recovery.  Answers  to  the 
questions  on  page  761  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  give  the  re- 
quired advice, 

Chronic  Sore  Eyes. 

The  mechanism  of  the  eye  is  such^  that  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion or  congestion  in  them  is  exceedingly  mischievous.  To  perform 
its  oflSces  easily  it  has  to  be  kept  well  lubricated.  To  this  end  the  lin- 
ing of  the  socket  is  not  only  provided  with  sebaceous  glands,  but  over 
each  eye,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  it  occupies,  there  is  a  reser- 
voir called  the  lachrymal  gland,  which  pours  out  upon  the  ball  a  fluid 
slightly  mucous  and  saline ;  and,  to  make  the  arrangement  complete, 
at  the  inner  comer  of  each  eye  there  is  a  canal,  the  orifice  of  which  is 
large  enough  to  admit  a  bristle,  and  which  in  health  conveys  off  any 
excess  of  this  fluid,  as  well  as  that  which  has  become  too  old  to  be 
made  useful.  These  canals  connect  with  the  nasal  duct.  To  prevent 
the  lachrymal  fluid  or  tears  from  running  down  over  the  face  of  the 
eye  when  open,  there  are  a  number  of  minute  glands  along  under  the 
cd^  of  the  lids  which  secrete  an  oily  substance.    This,  with  the  im- 
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peKeptlble  pressure  of  Ihe  edges  of  the  lids  upon  tlio  eyes,  holds  back 
the  watery  Bocreliona,  whkh  pnsa  dono  erouud  the  Inner  edges  (ns  If 
rave-troughs  ronfiaed  them)  lo  the  tear-ducts  beroro  described,  Th« 
oil-glands  at  the  edges  of  lliu  lids  also  prevent  the  latter  from  becomlug 
a-glucd  or  stuck  togcUier  duriog  sleep.  Without  them  It  would  be 
difficult  to  get  tbe 

eyes  open  fn   the  Pio.  SSS. 

morDing.  Eveo  the 
eyelashes  at  tlii-Ir 
roola  have  Iho  oily 
secretions  comiDoa 
to  nil  hair,  which 
lubricalo  them,  and 
prevent  them  from 
becoming  adhesive 
whcu  wolHleued 
with  the  waiL-ry  se- 
cretlonsof  the  lach- 
rymal glands.  In 
addition  to  all  this 
Ingenious  and  wod- 
derCul  mechanism, 
the  veins  of  the 
eyes  in  heallU  are 
too  smull  to  admit  the  red  corpuscles  of  Iho  blood,  and  it  is  by  this  ar- 
rangement that  the  whiles  of  the  eyes  in  health  preserve  their  clear- 
ness, aud  the  lenses  are  enriched  by  colorless  blood,  for  otherwise  the 
vision  would  bo  obstruclcd  by  specks,  spots,  patches,  etc.,  even  In 
health. 

Wlih  the  foregoing  brief  description  of  some  of  tbe  mechanical 
arrangements  of  the  eyes.  It  may  l>e  readily  seen  how  inflammation  or 
any  undue  pressure  of  blood  upon  the  organs  of  vision,  and  their  im- 
mediate surroundings,  will  interfere 'with  the  proper  performance  of 
Ihelr  functions.  When  IiiSamed,  red,  feverish  corpuscles  enter  the 
veins,  they  reddeu  tlio  sclerotic  or  white  of  the  eye  ;  they  distend  the 
veins  of  the  eyelids  and  linings  of  the  socltels ;  they  vitiate  the  n 
tlons  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  or  reservoirs  over  the  eyes,  maktsg 
them  scalding  In  their  properties ;  they  dry  up  or  make  gluif  ■ 
tiie  oily  secretions  of  the  gknds  along  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  ■' 
tliDse  which  keep  tbe  eyelashes  from  becoming  matted  or  stuck  to- 
gether. When  all  these  derangements  take  place  a  person  has  what 
arc  commonly  called  sore  eyes,  and  technically,  ophthalmia.  Wben 
the  diftlculty  survives  the  Immediate  cause  which  precipitated  it. 
wlietlier  the  Immediate  cause  l>c  cold  or  cnturrli,  or  something  glutting 
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into  the  eye,  or  local  infection,  or  contusion,  or,  if  it  comes  on  gradu- 
ally without  any  known  immediate  cause,  it  may  be  called  chronic 
sore  eyes,  or  chronic  ophthalmia. 

Sore  eyes  induced  by  a  cold  may  simply  present  an  inflamed  and 
swollen  appearance,  with  a  profusion  of  water,  and  sensitiveness  to 
light ;  induced  by  catarrh,  similar  symptoms  with  an  exudation  of 
unwholesome  mucus ;  induced  by  something  entering  the  eye,  sore- 
ness, and  sometimes  great  pain  attended  with  an  excessive  flow  of 
the  lachrymal  fluid ;  induced  by  contusion,  similar  symptoms  to  those 
just  described ;  but  when  induced  by  infection  such  as  leucorrhcsal  or 
gonorrhoea!  or  syphilitic  matter,  or  perpetuated  by  scrofulous  or  syph- 
ilitic impurities  in  the  blood,  the  discharges  are  purulent,  with  all  the 
foregoing  symptoms  combined  ;  and  the  poisonous  matter  which  is 
exuded,  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  lids  of  healthy  eyes,  proves  conta- 
gious. It  is  believed  by  some  people  that  simply  looking  into  such 
eyes  will  affect  healthy  ones ;  but  I  am  confident  that  all  such  supposed 
cases  came  some  way  in  contact  with  at  least  a  particle  of  the  diseased 
virus.  In  a  family,  for  instance,  where  chronic  sore  eyes  attack  one  of 
the  children,  and  then  the  difliculty  spreads  to  several  others,  it  will 
probably  be  found  on  close  investigation  that  they  have  played  with 
each  others*  toys,  or  wiped  on  the  same  towel,  in  either  of  which  ways 
a  little  grain  of  the  diseased  matter  may  have  been  communicated  to 
the  eyes  of  the  healthy  child.  Women  having  had  leucorrhcsa,  and  men 
affected  with  gonorrhcea ;  or  others  of  either  sex  having  syphilitic  ul- 
cers or  sores,  should  always  be  extremely  cautious  not  to  touch  the 
fingers  to  the  eyes  after  they  have  been  in  contact  with  the  affected 
parts,  and  should  carefully  avoid  wiping  the  face  with  the  same  towel 
used  for  wiping  the  hands.  Health  officials  have  of  late  announced 
that  the  prevalence  of  sore  eyes,  and  even  the  proportion  of  blind  per- 
sons to  the  whole  population,  is  on  the  decrease  as  a  result  of  instruct- 
ing school  children  and  restricting  them  in  the  exchange  or  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  If  "publicity,  publicity,  pub- 
licity," by  proper  education,  has  been  thus  proven  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  this  book  which  in  years 
past  have  been  issued  with  the  above  instructions,  must  have  served  a 
useful  purpose.  Greater  care  during  childbirth  to  insure  cleanliness  of 
the  mother  and  prevent  contamination  of  the  infant's  eyes  has  also  pre- 
vented many  cases  of  blindness  from  the  ophthalmia  that  used  to  be 
common  in  babies  just  born. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  sore  eyes  the  blood  must  receive  the  main 
attention.  No  case  will  become  chronic  unless  the  blood  was  previously 
impure,  or  became  so  by  the  infectious  matter  with  which  the  eyes 
were  inoculated.  I  have  cured  many  cases  without  any  local  treat- 
ment whatever ;  but  when  the  latter  is  resorted  to,  it  should  be  of  a 
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tn&d  JiOBlfng  uature,  anil  always  accompanied  with  thorough  medica- 
Uon  for  the  blood. 

Cross  Eyea. 

The  musclea  that  roll  or  direct  the 

efeball   are  b!x   In   number — for  each 

eye— and  their  coOperaiioo  when  they 

do  work  in  harmony  la  odc  more  of  Iho 

wonders  of  vision,  besides  being  a 

beautiful  sight   to  see— when    in  the 

presence  of  a  particularly  pretty  pair 

of  eyes ;  but  the  croas-eycd  lass  is  at  a 

disadvantage  as  well  as  her  Tisitor,    Bo 

may  think  she  la  casting  a  glance  at 

gome  other  fellow,  when  he  only  Is  lA^ 
I  her  eye.  Cross-eyed  school- 
I  Buistera  are  always  a  great  bother  to 
I  the  boys,  who   naturally   perpetrate 

their  mischief  when  the  eyes  of  the 

teacher  are  apparently  not  on  Ihem  ; 

Iwt  when  the  tutor  has  optics  like  any 

of  those  given  in  the  annexed  UlustrS' 

tion,  and  especially  if  like  C^  the  boys 

are  entirely  adrift,  and  flnil  It  uiisafu 

to  look  oil  their  books,  or  throw  paper 

bullets  at  their  fellow -students.    There 

am  be  no  doubt  that  all  congenital  for- 
mations of  this  kind  were  originally 

lolonded  tor  Bchool-mastera  and  Bcliool- 

ma'ams,  but  the  fall  of  man  has  so 

mlied  up  things,  that  crosa^yes  seem 

to  present  themselves  here  aud  there 

-without  a  particle  of  reference  to  avo- 
cation, and  Bchoul'boya  are  nut  often 

enough  afllictcd  with  teacbors  having 

In  the  anncxeil  illustration,  j4  repre- 
sents a  single  convergent  stiutnl  ;B,  a 
double  convergent  squint ;  C,  a  double  divergent  siiuinl  i  andilacon- 
vergcnt  and  divergent  squint.  The  diKplucemcut  of  the  eye  In  any  ooo 
of  the  cuM-a  illustrated,  it  congenital,  or  iu  other  words,  when  tht)  per- 
son alleclLtl  was  born  so,  results  from  the  natural  contraction  of  ons 
set  of  muscles,  and  the  natural  enlcnsion  or  relaxation  of  tliose  on  the 
opiKwfte  side  1  but  this  same  pusitiunof  llic  cyta  ni/iy  be  pruducul  by 
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disease  affecting  the  muscles ;  or  it  may  be  acquired  by  practicing  it 
for  sport ;  or  a  weakness  of  one  set  of  muscles  and  a  contraction  of  the 
other  may  gradually  take  place  without  any  visible  cause.  Strabismus 
generally  must  be  treated  both  medically  and  surgically,  and  in  my 
surgical  department  all  operations  of  this  kind  are  performed  by  an  ex- 
perienced operator,  who  does  the  work  so  expertly  as  to  give  the  pa- 
tient scarcely  a  particle  of  pain.  When  there  is  cerebral  affection  or 
weakness  of  the  eyes,  medication  alone  will  sometimes  overcome  the 
difficulty,  but  if  not,  it  should  either  precede  or  immediately  follow  an 
operation. 

OTHER  DISBABBS  OF  THB  STB 

will  not  be  presented  here,  as  more  space  than  was  originally  appor- 
tioned to  this  division  of  the  chapter  is  already  occupied.  I  will,  there- 
fore, call  the  reader's  attention  to  diseases  of  the  ear,  after  remarking 
that  all  affected  with  any  diseases  of  the  eyes  are  at  liberty  to  consult 
the  author,  without  fee,  in  relation  thereto.  In  all  letters  of  consulta- 
tion, answers  to  the  questions  on  page  761  should  be  given. 

Defective  Hearing; 

If  the  non-professional  reader  could  follow  me  through  all  the  cir- 
cuitous paths  of  the  ear  without  becoming  befogged  with  the  technical 
names  anatomists  have  bestowed  upon  the  various  organs  therein  ;  if  the 
common  mind  could  be  made  conversant  with  the  complex  physical 
machinery  of  the  organs  of  hearing  ;  and  then,  if  we  could  all  of  us 
comprehend  the  mysterious,  ever-hidden  connection  existing  between 
the  physical  organs  of  sense  and  the  conscious  principle,  we  might 
cease  to  wonder  at,  but  never  to  admire,  the  peculiar  mechanism  by 
which  all  of  us,  gifted  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  are  made  conscious  of 
80  much  that  is  passing  in  the  material  world  through  that  remarkable 
something  we  familiarly  denominate  sound. 

Your  friend  speaks  to  you.  How  are  you  made  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  of  the  impression  he  wishes  to  convey  to  your  mind  7  He  expels 
from  his  lungs  currents  of  air,  shaped  by  the  organs  of  the  throat  and 
modified  and  chopped  off  here  and  there  by  the  motions  of  the  tongue 
and  lips,  so  the  air  moves  toward  you  in  what  may  be  called  articu- 
late waves.  These  fall  upon  the  external  ear,  which  Is  so  modelled  as 
to  conduct  them  into  the  orifice,  where  they  soon  come  in  contact  with 
the  ear-drum,  technically  called  the  tympanum.  This  instantly  vibrates 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  motions  of  the  articulate  waves,  and  the  vi- 
brations of  this  organ  in  turn  set  in  motion  other  waves  in  the  air  con- 
fined in  the  cavity  beyond,  when  motion  is  communicated  to  reeds  of 
delicate  bones — the  smallest  bones  in  the  body — and  to  fibres  of  muscle, 
which  vibrate  like  the  reeds  of  an  organ  when  acted  upon  by  currents 
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through  irregular  cavities,  circuitous  cannts,  convoluted  tubes,  and 
delicate  mcmbraDCB,  all  of  the  moat  wonderful  complexity,  until 
reaching  the  labyrinth,  or  parlor  of  the  car,  where  there  are  ctishiona 
of  SuldB  upon  which  Ihcy  fall  and  set  in  rootioD  inultiludlnous  little 
granules  of  calcareous  matter,  whoso  agitation  frictionizoi  the  sensi- 
li?e,  minute  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve,  whicli  penetrate  the  sacs 
confiolng  tbe  granules.  This  influence  conveys  Lo  the  mind  what  is 
commonly  called  sound  ;  hut  just  bow  this  ia  eHectcd  no  human  anat- 
omist or  physiologist  Is  likely  ever  to  be  able  to  detcrmfae.  The  pho- 
nograph, graptiophonc,  and  other  wonderful  inventiona  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Impress  ono  as  nothlog  else  can,  wllli 
the  extreme  acnaitiTeness  of  the  normal  nerves  of  hearing.  When 
tboae  nerves  are.  so  to  speak,  In  tunc,  observe  In  the  workings  of  the 
inairurocnts  referred  to,  bow  simply  the  rapid  revolutions  of  what  are 
called  the  "records"  will,  with  tbelr  lines  and  dots  which  are  some- 
what similar  to  embossed  writing,  set  in  motion  atmospheric  waves 
capable  of  reproducing  tbe  human  yolce,  and  faithfully  reporting  a 
communication  or  an  address;  or,  parrot-Iikc,  reproducing  the  music 
which  the  instrument  has  caught  upon  the  surface  of  its  plastic  cylin- 
ders in  some  opera  or  music  lisll.  Considering  the  complexity  of  tbe 
hearing  machinery,  and  tlie  delicacy  of  the  various  parts  composing  it, 
exceeding  in  some  respects  the  vondertul  mccbanism  of  the  eye,  II  la 
not  at  all  strange  that  many  are  affected  with  partial  and  some  with 
entire  deafness.  Not  a  single  tube  can  t>o  closed,  not  a  bone  or  fibre 
destroyed,  not  a  particle  of  cbange  In  quantity  or  quality  of  tbe  fluids 
of  tbe  sacs,  or  those  moistening  or  bathing  the  membrane  lining  the 
canals  or  cavities,  occur,  without  affecting  tbe  accuracy  of  the  Impres- 
sions conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  mecbaniam  of  the  ear. 

Let  us  briefly  look  into  tbe  most  common  causes  of  defective  bear- 
lug.     We  will  commence  as  soon  as  wo  penelralo  tbe  orlflce.     In  what 
1*  called  the  external  opening,  l>eln-(«n  the  outer  orifice  and  the  car- 
I  drum,  there  are  yellowlah  colored  glands  which  pour  out  upon  the  lln- 
I  log  of  this  canal  a  fatly,  albuminous,  yellow  subatancc.   possessing 
le  of  the  pro|»erties  of  bile,  which  wo  call  the  ear-wax.     The  true 
oflicc  of  this  secretion  Is  probably  to  exclude  insects  from  the  ear,  a* 
it  la  disagreeably  bitter  and  adhesive.     Flies,  mosquitoes,  fleas,  and  the 
minute  inhabitants  of  the  tenement  bed-chamber  could  make  as  little 
headway  through  this  secretion  as  they  could  through  molassea,  white 
.  its  flavor  to  Ihcir  epicurean  teeth  would  bo  far  less  palatable.    So 
f  long  as  Ibis  secretion  is  not  deficient,  excessive,  or  vitiated,  this  portion 
'  of  tbe  ear  generally  performs  Its  function  properly.    But  If  it  drie*  up, 
baciEria  or  insects  may  nestle  there,  irritate  the  canal,  and  obstruct  the 
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Ttbntiona  of  the  air ;  If  It  becomes  exMedve,  or  gluey  and  denae,  then 
the  canal  la  obetnicted,  and  In  lome  cases  complelelf  filled  up.  A  de- 
ficiency, excess,  or  TltlatloQ  of  this  accretion,  called  ear-mx,  ma; 
therefore  render  the  hearing  defective.  Children  have  a  propendtf  to 
poke  beans  and  other  small  things  into  the  ear  and  even  forget  having 
done  Bo,  in  consequence  of  which  many  a  trouble  with  the  ear  of  a  child 
originateB  from  this  cause,  and  It  may  only  produce  partial  deafness,  or 
Tis.  »& 


I,  •zlenial  andltorr  eantl ;  %  drum  of  the  ear ;  S,  4,  B,  ths  ohaln  of  thres  bones 

atretehlng  aoroaa  the  middle  ear*  popohirlT  called  the  hamiiier>  the  adtIL  and 

the  stimip  1  T,  part  ot  Internal  ear  called  the  seml-cltenlaT  caoals  ;  II,  II,  an- 

-        Other  port  of  Internal  ear,  called  the  cochlea  or  ahell ;  IS,  aodltotT  nerre ; 

M,  Enitacblan  tnbe  leading  from  the  throat. 

a  local  loflsnunatlon  and  discharge.  Qently  and  perstatently  injecting 
warm  soap  and  water  may  remove  some  such  foreign  substance,  but 
bewiR  and  peas  niay  absorb  moisture,  swell,  and  become  too  closely  im- 
pacted to  be  easily  dislodged.  Bo  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  call 
upon  the  skill  aad  Instruments  of  a  surgeon  to  remove  these  obstruc- 
tions or  to  clear  the  external  orifice  of  the  ears  of  plugs  of  wax,  which 
have  become  hard  and  firmly  anchored  therein.  Adults  sometlmee  in- 
troduce small  pledgets  of  cotton  and  forget  all  about  them  after  they 
haT«  been  a  few  days  lost  sight  of. 

The  external  opening  of  the  ear  terminatea  with  an  organ  called 
the  tfmpsmua  oi  ear-drum,  a  membrane  netul^  circular  fn  form,  aa4 
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futened  ia  a  bony  riag.  Its  external  stirfnce  forms  n  conicnl  coucavitj 
highly  polUhcd.  and  in  the  tivlng  Bubjccl  Iheacmbrnncisuenrlj  tmns- 
parent.  Naturally  it  Is  without  orifice,  but  in  some  peraouB,  by  discnso 
or  accident,  it  may  have  become  slightly  perforated  without  materinlty 
B0ect!ag  the  hearing.  If,  however,  this  organ  be  greatly  pcrforaieil. 
or  ncarty  or  quite  obliterated  ;  or  if  it  be  tbiclteocd  or  iadumled  ;  or  if 
the  muscles  (^OQlrotling  it  be  weakened  or  destroyed,  hearing  may  lie 
defective  or  lost  altogether. 

The  inner  Bide  of  the  ear-drum  is  what  is  called  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  This  must  be  supplied  with  air  to  make  the  hearing  com- 
plete. The  air  reaches  it  by  what  ia  called  Hie  Eustachian  tube,  which 
opens  like  a  trumpet,  large  enough  to  insert  n  pencil-point  In  th« 
throat,  and  extends  along  upward  and  backward,  for  nearly  two  inches, 
when  it  opens  into  this  cavity  ;  but  the  lining  of  the  latter  secretes  a 
mucus,  with  which  to  moistrn  ita  walls,  and  in  diseimc  this  secretion 
may  be  thick  and  excessive.  In  which  case  it  fills  up  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  thereby  excludes  air  from  this  cavity,  and  In  many  cases  fills 
the  cavity  itself.  Or,  if  the  mastoid  cells  or  sinuset.  which  have  an 
opening  In  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  nearly  opposite  the  Eustachian 
tube,  be  the  seat  of  irritation,  the  secretions  of  these  may  deluge  the 
cavity  or  clog  the  lube.  In  some  caaes,  these  walls,  cavities,  and  tubca 
are  oSected  with  catarrh,  and  become  congested  with  catarrhal  mat- 
ter. Whenever  or  howcTct  they  arc  obstructed,  the  person  so  affected 
cannot  hear  distinctly,  if  at  all. 

The  moat  common  scat  of  deafness  lies  just  here  In  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  in  the  small  space  at  the  inner  end  of  the  Eustachian  tulie ;  and 
the  mo«t  (rcijuent  cause  is  the  eilensbn  of  catarrhal  disease  along  the 
membranous  tube,  from  the  throat,  or  a  catarrhal  inflammation  begin- 
ning In  an  acute  cold  affecting  the  space  of  the  drum.  Acute  <tise4tse 
hereabouts  may  destroy  various  delicate  parts,  distort  the  little  bones. 
and  totally  destroy  the  hearing  apparatus,  or  chronic  catarrh  may 
thicken  tho  drum,  distort  its  form,  bind  down  the  bones,  and  thicken 
the  membranes  of  the  middle  ear  space  so  that  normal  vibrations  are 
greatly  impeded.  Nlncly  per  cent,  of  cases  of  impaired  hearing  are 
due  to  this  condition  of  the  complex  organ  of  hearing,  and  ninety  per 
cent,  of  humanity  have  more  or  teas  of  it  at  some  time  in  their  lives, 
with  temporary  or  permanent  loss  of  bearing  to  some  degree  In  one  or 
both  cars.  It  Bomelimes  happens  that  the  labyrinth,  with  all  its  deli- 
cal«  appurtenances,  becomes  the  seat  of  disease,  obstructing  communi- 
cation with  the  tympanum,  or  causing  such  a  change  In  the  Quids  of  the 
sacs  containing  the  calcareous  granules,  that  the  auditory  nerve  fails  to 
receive  any  impression  from  Ibe  vibrations  going  on  In  the  tympanum. 
gi  its  yjcinlt^.    In  either  ewe,  partial  or  entire  deafness  intiBt  oiuue. 
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Ulcerations  sometimes  take  place  in  the  delicate  organs  of  the  ear. 
It  is  terrible  to  have  such  yisitations  here,  for  they  are  liable  to  destroy 
the  walls  of  the  tubes,  canals,  and  cavities ;  to  eat  away  entirely  the 
ear-drum,  and  to  break  up  and  destroy  the  delicate  bones  and  muscles, 
forming  the  reeds  and  strings,  and  to  expel  them  through  the  external 
opening  in  the  form  of  offensive  matter.  Entire  deafness  sometimes 
results  from  these  ulcerations. 

No  form  of  disease,  however,  can  be  more  complete  than  that 
caused  by  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve.  All  the  other  organs  of  the 
ear  may  be  in  complete  order,  and  mechanically  vibrate  to  every  atmos- 
pheric impulse.  The  articulate  waves  may  move  along  regularly  through 
all  the  natural  cavities  and  tubes,  and  enter  the  labyrinth  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  order ;  they  may  set  in  motion  all  those  peculiar 
little  granules  which  play  upon  the  termini  of  the  auditory  nerve,  but 
if  the  latter  be  paralyzed,  no  intelligence  whatever  is  conveyed  to  the 
brain.  This  line  of  telegraph  is  practically  down,  and  although  the 
brain  may  be  in  communication  with  the  external  world  by  telegraphic 
connection  with  the  eyes  and  other  organs  of  sense,  no  message  what- 
ever is  received  via  eardom.  The  approach  of  paralysis  of  the  auditory 
nerve  is  usually  heralded  by  noises  in  the  head,  ringing  and  roaring  in 
the  ears,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  acute  pain.  There  are  constantly  mo- 
tions taking  place  in  the  atmosphere  of  so  slight  a  nature  that  the 
healthy  auditory  nerve  is  not  impressed  by  them.  If  you  please  to  call 
them  sounds,  then  there  arc  sounds  of  which  the  normal  auditory  nerve 
takes  no  notice.  But  when  that  nerve  becomes  irritated  or  inflamed — 
as  sensitive  as  a  tender  tooth — ^it  feels  every  impulse  of  the  air,  however 
slight,  and  considering  the  forms  of  the  canals  through  which  these 
impulses  pass,  the  sensation  conveyed  through  the  irritated  nerve  to  the 
brain  is  more  commonly  that  of  roaring.  This  is  undoubtedly  mainly 
due  to  what  is  called  the  cochlea,  which  is  a  conical  tube  so  convoluted 
that  its  form  resembles  the  shell  of  the  snail,  having,  however,  two  cavi- 
ties, one  of  which  begins  at  the  vestibule  and  the  other  at  the  tympa- 
num, and  continues  through  its  whole  extent.  Nearly  everybody  has 
undoubtedly  noticed  what  a  roaring  noise  a  large  shell  produces  when 
held  near  the  car.  When  the  auditory  nerve  has  only  the  sensitiveness 
natural  to  it  in  health,  the  shell  needs  to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as 
a  hen*s  egg  ;  but  when  it  has  the  acute  sensibility  which  irritation  or 
inflammation  imparts,  even  the  action  of  the  air  in  this  little  convoluted 
tube,  having  the  form  of  a  shell,  conveys  to  the  nerve  and  thence  to 
the  brain  a  sound  similar  to  that  experienced  when  a  large  shell  is  held 
against  the  ear.  This  is  a  new  theory,  of  my  own,  but  I  think  it  will 
commend  itself  to  physiologists.  All  the  peculiar  noises  experienced 
in  the  ears  of  persons  having  affections  therein,  like  the  singing  of  a  tea- 
kettki  rin  jfing  and  ticking;,  indicate  an  undue  sensibility  of  the  auditory 
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Berre,  which  la  nude  conscious  of  motiona  of  air  In  the  tubca,  canali, 
And  cavUius  of  the  car.  of  nlijch.  in  li«aUb,  it  ia  not  cogoiKiuit ;  another 
C&uae  of  Buch  annoying  sounds  la  the  loss  of  delicately  adjusled 
balance  of  boDPS,  membraQes.  and  fluids  whereby  the  tension  becomes 
abnoirnal,  both  In  Ihc  air  of  the  middle  ear.  aud  the  fluid  of  the  inner 
ear.  Quinine,  in  overdoses,  and  other  drugs,  cause  ringing  noises  by 
disturbing  the  blood  circulation  in  these  de^p  parts  of  the  ear.  and  It  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  self-developed  blood  impurities  may  act  in  the 
same  manner.  When  these  noises  continue  for  a  lung  time,  a  reaction 
b  liable  to  follow,  and  the  auditory  nerve  cbangcs  from  this  acute  sen- 
alblliiy  to  partial  or  entire  InscnHlbiUty,  and  at  this  juncture  of  the  dis- 
ease, defective  hearing  or  complete  deafness  ensues. 

Complete  deafness  is  usually  incurable.  If,  however,  a  person  can 
bear  a  little  ;  If  by  the  aid  of  ear-trumpets  the  human  voice  can  be 
heard  and  Its  language  understood,  it  Is  generally  prophetic  of  the  pos- 
aibility  of  recovery,  if  the  right  course  be  pursued  by  the  physician 
having  the  case  In  charge.  Every  one  affected  with  partial  deafness 
should  intruBt  his  case  to  a  skilful  physician  who  Is  llioroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy  of  the  car,  and  who  has  had  experience  In 
I  the  treatment  of  Its  diseases.  No  practitioner  deficient  in  tbesequsllflca- 
I  tlons  should  attempt  to  treat  partial  deafness,  and  eHpecially  should  the 
victim  of  this  affection  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  devise  or  apply 
local  remedies  unless  guided  by  Ihc  advice  of  a  physician. 

Persons  observing  tha  approach  of  difficult  hearing  may  many 
limes  prevent  the  development  of  deafness  by  taking  remedies  suitable 
for  purifying  and  strengtheuing  the  blood,  because  all  the  secretions  of 
the  ear  are  derived  from  the  circulation,  and  will  be  healthy  or  un- 
healthy according  to  the  pure  or  impure  condition  of  the  vascular 
fluids ;  but  when  the  affection  seems  to  be  steadily  coming  on  in  spllo 
of  general  constitutional  treatment,  obtain  without  delay  the  advice  of 
a  medical  man  in  whom  you  have  confidence. 

Paralysis  of  Ibc  auditory  nerve  has  in  some  instances  been  cured 
by  the  Judicious  application  of  electricity.  Deafness  resulting  from 
the  obstinate  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  lube  has  been  relieved  by 
admitting  air  into  the  cavity  of  tbe  tympanum  by  slightly  perforating 
the  ear-drum.  Defective  hearing  caused  by  entire  destruction  of  the 
CAT'drum  has  in  some  cases  been  greatly  benefltcil  by  wearing  a  false 
tympanum.  For  many  years  I  supplied  artiBclal  drums  by  malt,  hut 
tiie  number  of  cases  In  which  they  proved  helpful  appeared  so  very 
few,  I  discontinued  recommending  the  device  for  self-application  ;  only 
expert  examination  of  the  ear  can  decide  when  the  artiflchU  drum 
b  likely  to  be  of  service,  tt  is,  however,  a  harmless  eiperiment,  even 
when  a  disappointing  one.  and  tbe  price,  which  need  not  exceed  one 
dollar,  la  not  a  severe  lax.    Oatarrbal  people  affected  with  deafness  bava 
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many  times  entirely  recovered  from  the  latter  by  the  cure  of  the 
former.  Scrofulous  people  who  have  nearly  lost  all  sense  of  hearing 
may  generally  have  that  sense  restored  by  the  eradication  of  the  scrof- 
ulous impurity  if  ulcerations  have  not  impaired  the  structure  of  the 
ear. 

The  miraculous  cures  of  deafness  are  generally  effected  by  remov- 
ing a  plug  of  wax  from  the  outer  canal.  This  sort  of  "stopper"  of 
hearing  can  be  extracted  by  a  physician  with  instruments,  or,  at  home, 
by  persistent  warm-water  injections,  and  the  cure  is  immediate  if  the 
plug  has  not  been  there  so  long  as  to  paralyze  or  injure  the  deeper 
parts.  Hot  water  injections  are  the  safest  and  best  treatment  for  many 
affections  of  the  ears,  while  oils  and  soothing  ointments  may  do  much 
to  soften  tympanums  that  have  become  too  hard  and  stiff  to  vibrate. 
Placing  the  finger-tips  firmly  in  the  ears  and  wriggling  them  there  is  a 
good  way  of  vibrating  the  drums,  to  loosen  them,  and  holding  the  nose 
while  forcing  air  from  the  lungs  to  the  head  tends  to  inflate  the  Eus- 
tachian tubes,  and  balance  the  air-pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  ear- 
drums. The  latest  device  for  loosening  adherent  ear-drums  is  an  elec- 
trical instrument  that  causes  them  to  vibrate  very  rapidly  by  sounds. 
The  usual  mechanical  aids  to  hearing,  various  forms  of  ear-trumpets, 
are  not  as  fashionable,  convenient,  or  effective  as  the  glasses  used  to 
aid  defective  vision  ;  and  although  various  instruments  are  largely  ad- 
vertised to  cure  deafness  that  can  be  almost  concealed  in  the  external 
canal,  we  never  knew  any  of  them  to  be  worth  the  price.  Human  in- 
ventive ingenuity  has  not  yet  supplied  the  long-felt  want  of  a  satisfac- 
tory aid  for  impaired  hearing,  and  since  Edison  has  unusual  genius  for 
invention,  the  best  equipped  laboratory  for  experiment,  and  incentive 
enough  to  apply  himself  because  of  his  own  considerable  deafness,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  a  very  difilcult  problem  to  solve — and  yet  per- 
haps not  hopeless. 

There  are,  however,  many  people  going  about  using  ear-trumpets 
or  habitually  holding  a  hand  to  the  ear  when  in  conversation  with  a 
friend  or  listening  to  an  address  who  might  be  entirely  cured  of  their 
deafness  by  constitutional  treatment.  Such  persons  have  acquired  de- 
fective hearing  either  through  neglect,  catarrh,  or  some  blood  impur- 
ity which  has  been  treated  upon  in  this  essay.  The  fine  mechanism  of 
the  ear,  as  must  have  already  been  seen  by  the  reader,  can  be  easily  ob- 
structed by  the  former ;  or  the  vitiated  secretions  resulting  from  the 
latter.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  radically  curing  quite  a  number 
of  such  cases.  Any  reader  of  this  chapter  who  is  affected  with  partial 
deafness  is  at  liberty  to  write  or  call  in  person  upon  the  author,  no 
charge  being  made  for  such  consultation  and  advice. 
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*"  N  ihU  chapter  of  pnicttcdl  mailer,  will  ht 
thrown  logplher,  witlioiil  any  waste  of 
labor  la  claAsiflcatlon,  suggcstiotiB  ot  such 
importance  to  the  invalid  reader,  that  It  ta 
hoped  every  genlenco  will  be  perused  with 
care  and  reflection.  There  are  many  trutha, 
medical  and  moral,  which  the  mlata  of  ig- 
norance, or  popular  prejudice,  partly  or 
wholly,  shut  out  from  the  mental  vision,  aod,  inas- 
much as  the  great  moss  of  people  know  more  of  every- 
Ibiog  else  than  they  do  of  that  which  pertains  to  the 
lawa  of  physical  and  psychical  health  and  life,  and  to  a 
rational  art  pf  healing,  it  la  not  surprising  that  many 
dose  thcmseWes  to  death  wllh  their  own  uncertain  concoctions;  that 
thousands  become  the  dupes  of  wicked  charlatans ;  that  tens  of  thou- 
nnds  allow  themselves  to  become  sewers  for  patent  nostrums ;  and  that 
millions  are  the  patrons  of  a  so-called  scientific  school  of  medicine, 
which  cure«  (T)  the  sick  by  making  tbcm  life-long  cripples.  I  trust 
that  a  candid  perusal  of  this  chapter  will  serve  to  dispel  these  mists,  or 
what  might  bo  properly  called  medical  and  moral  fogs,  for  no  harm 
can  possibly  result  from  an  effort  to  Impress  upon  the  public  mind  the 
nec^diy  of  doing  for  the  Invalid  Ibe  best  that  can  be  done  at  the  very 
outset.  Instead  of  cxpcrlmcDtiug  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to 
month,  with  something  or  somebody  wlilch  or  who  It  Is  thought 
■'  will  do,"  until  the  disease-burdened  body  nearly  sinks  Into  the  grava 
embalmed  with  a  thousand  drugs. 

With  this  brief  prologue  I  will  pass  to  the  pi«sentalion  of  matter 
vproprlate  for  this  chapter. 
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Everybody  His  Own  Doctor. 

This  Is  an  attractive  motto  which  graces  the  title-page,  or  gleams 
from  the  preface  of  many  a  medical  work  gotten  up  for  the  patronage 
of  a  too  credulous  public.  It  would  be  no  less  pleasing  to  the  author 
than  to  the  reader,  if,  in  this  volume,  instructions  could  be  given, 
which  would  enable  every  invalid  who  peruses  its  pages,  to  treat  his  or 
her  own  case  without  the  aid  of  a  physician.  Such  a  task,  notwith- 
standing the  assumptions  of  many  to  the  contrary,  would  be  simply 
impossible,  as  everyone  of  genuine  good  sense  must  perceive.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  constitution  or  the  temperament  of  the  sick  man  or 
woman  (see  page  186),  only  one  who  makes  these  idiosyncrasies  his 
constant  study,  is  capa1)le  of  prescribing  successfully,  especially  in  the 
thousands  of  cases  in  which  there  is  a  variety  of  blendings  or  mixtures 
of  temperaments. 

If  my  system  of  practice  were  at  all  similar  to  that  of  physicians 
who  make  calomel  or  some  other  drug  a  favorite  remedy  for  every  dis- 
ease, with  only  an  occasional  deviation,  the  task  of  instructing  non- 
professional readers  in  the  healing  art — if  art,  in  that  case,  it  could  be 
called — would  not  only  be  possible  but  easy  ;  or  if  my  system  was  like 
that  of  medical  men  who  have  a  specific  for  every  ill,  and  who  would 
treat  a  dozen  patients  afflicted  with  one  kind  of  disease  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  then  would  it  be  but  a  pleasant  pastime  to  sit  down  and  in- 
struct the  world's  sufferers  just  how  to  doctor  themselves.  But  the 
attentive  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  that  I  entirely  disap- 
prove of  treating  the  sick  on  this  **  hit  or  miss  "  principle,  and  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  prescribing,  not  only  for  disease,  but  for  constitutions 
or  temperaments.  Never,  yet,  has  there  been  written  for  popular  use, 
medical  books  in  which  prescriptions  or  recipes  were  given  for  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  enabling  the  sick  to  treat  their  own  diseases,  that 
did  not  prove  failures,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases,  worse  than  failures, 
for  the  reason  that  they  led  people  requiring  the  best  of  medical  skill 
and  experience,  to  tamper  with  themselves  till  their  diseases  became  In- 
curable, or  to  employ  active  remedies  (the  nature  of  which  they  did  not 
fully  understand)  when  the  complications  contra-indicated  their  employ- 
ment. 

The  chief  aims  of  the  author  in  placing  this  work  before  the  pub- 
lic, are  to  give  publicity  to  a  volume  of  original  ideas  which  he  believes 
will  be  of  advantage  to  the  world  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  the  causes  of 
disease  and  social  unhappiness,  in  order  that  the  rocks  and  shoals  which 
lie  hidden  in  the  turbid  sea  of  life  may  be  avoided  ;  to  impart  to  those 
possessing  ordinary  intuition  the  ability  to  judge  wisely  of  the  merits 
of  the  various  systems  of  therapeutics  in  vogue,  and  to  put  all  on  their 
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rd  agrinBt— not  only  tfie  unjuBt  prejudices  and  old  fogyism  of  the 
"regular  practiMoner."  but  tbe  imposiCiona  of  the  empiric.  IE  I  were 
writing  this  book  for  tbe  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the  medical  pro- 
fesalOD,  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  ToIumiuotiB,  expensive,  and 
not  a  lilllc  obscure  to  the  noD-professioual  reader,  for  leogtby  details 
In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  every  ease,  with  lis  many  possible  pecu- 
liarities and  complications  would  have  to  be  scrupulously  given,  the 
compreliension  and  appreciation  of  which  would  require  the  possession, 
OD  the  part  of  the  render,  of  extensive  pathological  knowledge.  I  may 
yet  make  such  a  contribution  to  medical  llterBture,  but  I  doubt  my 
ability  to  produce  a  work  of  IhlB  description,  wliich  would  enable  lead- 
ers of  little  or  no  medical  attainments,  to  act  as  their  own  physicians. 
Doctors  will  continue  to  be  "necessary  evils"  till  mankind  for  several 
generations,  shall  have  strictly  obeyed  the  laws  of  life  and  health  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  until  disease  shall  have  become  an  annoycr  and  de- 
stroyer of  only  those  who  have  passed  lemperalely  through  the  spring 
and  summer  of  life,  and  entered  the  closing  winter  of  their  earthly 
career;  or,  on  tbe  other  hand,  they  will  bave  to  be  endured  until 
physiology,  pathology,  materia  medico,  hygiene,  and  surgery  become 
bou«ebold  sciences,  taught,  not  only  In  all  iosillutioua  of  learning,  but 
in  the  nurtery  and  family:  and  then,  as  "practice  makes  perfect"  la 
every  art,  profession,  or  trade,  an  invalid  laboring  under  any  difficult 
disease,  would  rather  trust  bis  case  in  the  hands  of  one  whose  sole  la- 
bors are  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  sick,  than  in  the  hands  of  an  artist, 
a  lawyer,  a  parson,  a  mercliant,  a  mechanic,  or  a  farmer,  however  de- 
voted a  student  he  may  have  been  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  healing 
art.  If  a  man  possesses  the  neccsaary  allalnments  to  practise  uiedicjne, 
every  duy'a  experience  adds  to  bts  skill ;  every  case  ut>on  which  he 
attends,  the  better  prepares  him  for  successfully  nianaging  the  next, 
and  while  his  success  extends  bis  practice,  his  practice,  in  turn,  aug- 
ments his  akill.  "Every  man  to  his  trade,"  is  an  old  adage,  and  In  no 
apLerc  of  life  docs  it  apply  with  greater  force  tbuo  to  the  physician. 

None  but  those  who  are  engaged  In  the  practice  of  medicine  with 
eyes  and  ears  open,  can  realize  bow  complicelcd  are  nearly  all  cases  of 
chronic  disease.  Seldom  is  a  single  organ  or  function  involved ;  several 
affections  usually  coexist,  each  of  which  aggravates  the  other,  and  any 
one  remedy,  which  la  favorable  to  the  cure  of  one,  oftentimes  gives 
disturbance  to  tbe  rest.  In  no  such  case  can  a  single  prescription 
alTect,  favorably,  these  comblnatioci ;  nor  can  directions  be  laid  down 
in  a  popular  work,  which  will  enable  tbe  invalid  reader  to  go  under- 
st&ndingly  to  work  to  concoct  a  set  of  preocriptions  adapted  to  hia  par- 
ticular case.  But  suppose  auch  a  plan  practicable,  then  tbe  adultera- 
tlooa  practised  In  drugs  and  medicines  wotild  put  to  baurd  tbo  nputo- 
tion  of  a  popular  author. 
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parfng  medicines  are  entirely  changed.  Some  of  the  processes  afe  orig- 
inal, so  much  80  that  the  apothecary  could  not  well  prepare  the  reme- 
dies if  the  prescriptions  were  given.  Aside  from  these  considerations 
there  are  cases  which  require  electricity  in  some  form. 

Inasmuch  as  many  who  read  the  common-sense  theories  advanced  in 
this  book  will  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  system  of  treatment  they 
naturally  suggest,  I  will  say  that  if  invalids  at  home  or  abroad  (see  Ques- 
tions to  Invalids,  page  761,)  will  give  me  the  opportunity  of  doing  for 
them  as  each  individual  case  seems  to  require,  I  can  treat  such  as  I  may 
be  willing  to  undertake  with  confidence  of  success.  Invalids  under  my 
treatment  are  not  restricted  in  diet  or  exercise  ;  and  those  who  are  able 
to  pursue  their  business,  can  do  so  without  any  interruption  from  the 
effects  of  the  medicines,  which  will  only  the  better  enable  them  to  fol- 
low soooessfully  their  vocations.  This,  to  the  business  man,  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  6uch  being  the  debilitating  effects  of  most 
things  bearing  the  name  of  medicine,  it  is  not  singular  that  those  who 
have  a  business  or  profession  reqidring  their  personal  supervision,  feel 
that  they  must  live  and  suffer  on  till  death  ends  their  infirmities,  rather 
than  adopt  any  system  of  medication.  My  mode  of  treatment  does 
away  with  this  objection,  for  I  do  not  "  tear  down  to  build  up,"  nor  are 
the  medicines  I  administer  usually  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  I  give  nu* 
iritums  instead  of  drug  treatment. 

Dietetics. 

With  regard  to  dietetics,  I  should  perhaps  remark  that  I  do  not 
mean  by  anything  said  in  the  closing  portion  of  the  foregoing  essay 
that  invalids  can  always  eat  Just  what  a  vitiated  appetite  may  call  for 
without  injurious  consequences.  There  are  many  kinds  of  food  which 
only  the  strongest  stomachs  can  digest,  and  these,  it  is  palpable  to 
every  mind,  should  be  avoided  by  the  invalid,  whether  the  digestive 
organs  are  impaired  or  not.  But  it  would  hardly  seem  necessary  for  a 
physician  to  advise  an  invalid  to  abstain  from  warm  bread,  mince-pies, 
rich  pastries  of  every  kind,  pork,  cucumbers,  boiled  cabbage,  and  such 
edibles  as  are  doubtfully  wholesome  for  healthy  persons.  My  injunc- 
tion to  the  sick  is — eat  only  such  food  as  ieems  to  agree  teiih  you,  and  t/iat 
vhieh  disireuei  you,  avoid.  Perhaps  some  dyspeptic  will  say :  "Why, 
Doctor,  all  kinds  of  food  distress  me."  To  such  I  would  reply,  **  You 
know  something  of  the  digestible  qualities  of  the  food  set  before  you, 
and  from  it  you  must  select  that  which  is  the  most  nutritious,  and 
Inflicts  on  your  stomach  the  least  disturbance."  This  is  a  good  rule  to 
obeerve,  and  may  beneficially  take  the  place  of  those  8tarve-to<leath 
dietetic  prescriptions  so  often  given  by  physicians  of  cranky  prodir* 
ities.    The  system  tottering  under  the  burden  of  chronic  dlsoiden^ 
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Tnncli  more  than  the  heslthy  body,  ncwls  nutriUnn,  and  noil.ing  csn 
lie  more  foolish  than  to  weakcD  the  bctiHog  powere  of  Nature  by  Uia 
HdoptioD  of  a  syElem  of  atarvBtion. 

Id  Pari  I.  of  this  volume  will  be  found  luvaluable  hygienic  advice 
(in  "The  Food  We  Eal."  and  im  "  The  Liquids  Wo  Drink."  To  Ibis 
adrlco  I  would  refer  the  render  \Tho  wishes  to  choose  iDlclllgently  bc- 
Iweeu  the  mulliludiouus  edibles  and  beverages  usually  found  upon  the 
tableof  the  wellio-do  American  family  or  that  of  a  popular  bote).  In- 
deed, the  hygiene  of  this  Tolnma  upon  sll  matters  affecting  the  health 
and  longevity  of  the  liiitnan  family,  is  more  comprcbenglvc  than  con 
be  found  fn  aiiy  other  popular  medical  publication  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Letters  eiprcasive  of  the  greatest  gratitude  reach  the  author 
by  every  mall  from  readers  who  attribute  their  leslored  heallb  to  the 
readiug  and  strict  observance  of  Ibe  advice  given  In  these  pages.  It 
is  not  an  extravagant  stntemetit  to  say  tbnt  thousands  of  readers  of 
"Plain  Home  Talk  "  in  Ami'rlca  and  throughout  the  civilized  world 
have  been  restored  (obeallli  without  medicine  by  simply  following 
the  rules  laid  down  in  this  volume  regarding  hygieDlc  habits,  and  our 
fliea  of  letters  will  bear  evidence  of  the  entire  truth  of  this  assertion, 

Clev  Coiucicac«  Better  Than  ■  Petted  Stomach. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  physicians  who  direct  bo  particularly  fn 
regard  to  the  [aking  care  of  the  stomach,  would  do  a  better  thing  it 
they  would  take  the  same  amount  of  pains  to  impress  on  those  under 
their  trcalmentlho  necessity  of  keeping  theconscicnce  clear.  An  over- 
loaded stomach  will  not  half  so  much  depress  the  physical  health  as  a 
sin-loaded  consctcnec.  I  have  already  spoken  In  various  portiongof  this 
book  of  llio  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  and  It  may  be  set  down 
as  an  absolute  fact,  that  if  a  sick  man  or  woman  is  daily  doing  things 
which  be  or  she  believes  to  be  wrong,  the  regrets  which  follow  cannot 
fail  to  seriously  aggravate  wlislcvi  r  physical  trouble  may  exist,  while 
cheerfulness,  or,  at  least,  an  undisturbed  mind,  greatly  aids  medica- 
ments in  affecting  cures.  If  we  may  "laugh  and  grow  fat,"  It  is  reas- 
onable to  suppose  that  by  being  at  peace  with  ourselves,  we  may,  with 
proper  remedies  to  assist  nature,  find  relief  from  bodily  inflrmiliei,  it 
curable  at  all. 

I  may  be  asked,  "What  do  you  mean  by  a  sln-loadcd  conscience  f 
I  answer,  a  conscience  bNraased  by  the  commission  of  acts  which  you 
believe  or  know  (o  lie  nrou^.  1  do  not  Intend,  in  this  place  or  in  any 
olbcr,  to  don  the  robe  of  a  tlieologian.  I  am  a  physiologist  and  phyri- 
cian,  very  llttlu  acquainted  with  theology.  This  volume  will  undoubt- 
edly fall  Into  tlic  hands  of  Protcstnuts.  Calbolics,  Bwedenborgiana, 
Tbeosophists,   Spiritualists,  Jews,  Jlormons,  Deists,  Albcists,  PantbQ- 
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ists,  and  it  may  possibly  be  read  by  Mohammedans,  Simonians,  Supra- 
lapsarians,  and  may  not  impossibly  find  readers  among  the  Jumpers, 
Whippers,  Diggers,  and  others  of  the  more  eccentric  class  of  religion- 
ists. Hence  it  would  be  useless  to  require  my  patients  to  conform  to 
any  particular  standard  of  morals  or  creed  in  religion ;  but  I  can,  with- 
out questioning  the  correctness  of  any  one's  religious  opinions,  insist  on 
their  living  up  fully  to  tneir  highest  conceptions  of  right ;  to  their  Hy- 
ing at  peace  with  themselyes  and  the  inward  monitor.  Though  an  act 
may  not,  in  itself,  be  wrong,  it  should  not  be  committed  by  one  who 
Viinka  it  wrong,  for  not  only  does  unhappiness  follow  in  the  wake  of 
such  conduct,  but  the  effect  on  the  moral  sense  is  precisely  as  bad  as  if 
it  were  an  actual  wrong,  and  it  opens  the  way  for  the  perpetration  of 
the  latter.  In  other  words,  persons  may  become  heedless  of  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience  by  doing  what  they  think  they  ought  not  to  do,  and 
in  the  end,  actual  as  well  as  supposed  sins  are  committed,  while  in 
either  case  remorse  usually  succeeds,  and  depresses  the  physical  ener- 
gies no  less  than  the  mental  complacency.  It  is  therefore  properly 
within  the  province  of  a  physician  to  insist  on  correct  moral  deport- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  to  direct  in  regard  to  diet, 
doses,  etc. 

I  am  often  told  by  invalids  consulting  me,  that  they  are  distressed 
with  doubts  on  religious  subjects.  Now,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
any  person  should  keep  his  mind  in  painful  commotion  because  he  can- 
not square  his  faith  and  belief  with  that  of  his  neighbor.  So  long  as 
people's  brains  differ  in  shape  and  size,  so  long  will  it  be  difficult  for 
them  to  think  alike,  and  no  one  should  allow  himself  to  become  dis- 
tressed because  he  cannot  put  on  his  neighbor's  opinions  any  more  than 
he  should  weep  because  he  cannot  put  on  his  neighbor's  hat,  coat,  and 
boots.  To  all  such  I  say,  live  true  to  yourselves  and  the  light  you 
possess.  Do  just  as  you  think  you  ought  to  do.  Cultivate  your  under- 
standing and  your  conscience,  and  be  guided  by  both.  If  at  any  time 
you  doubt  the  correctness  of  any  opinion  or  creed  you  have  long  cher- 
ished, investigate  cheerfully  and  carefully  and,  if  a  Christian,  prayer- 
fully, but  not  painfully  and  impatiently  ;  then  leave  the  result  with  a 
merciful  Providence. 

It  is  really  more  important  that  the  mind  of  a  patient  should  be  free 
from  distress  than  that  the  stomach  should  be  free  from  the  presence 
of  unwholesome  food.  A  sin-loaded  conscience  has  brought  many  a 
stalwart  man  upon  a  sick-bed,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  it  preys  heavily  on  the  remaining  energies  of  the  sick,  I  have 
thought  proper,  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  to  present  an  essay  on 
"Violating  the  Moral  Nature,"  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effects 
of  outrages  of  the  moral  sense  on  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  for 
(19  ^9  inner  sujler^  yrWHi^  ^^  puter  man  \ij  the  Tiolation  of  ph^rsic^ 
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1  bj  the  violation  ot 


laws,  BO  does  ihc  outer  suffer  with  the  Inner  u 
moral  Uws. 

Witli  this  vtewof  the  matter  I  would  e»y  to  mj  paticotB,  be  just  u 
particular  in  Dot  overloading  or  offending  your  codsc(pdc«  as  in  not 
overloading  or  offending  your  stomachs.  I  cannot  tell  you  just  what  you 
can  or  must  believe  ;  neither  can  I  tell  you  just  what  you  con  or  must 
eat.  I  can  confidently  assure  you  that  you  must  not  lie,  cheat,  gleal,  nor 
murder  ;  that  jou  should  not  eat  warm  bread,  rich  pastries,  nor  shingle 
noils  :  but  there  arc  thousands  of  practices  which  you  may  or  may  not 
pursue,  according  to  the  condition  of  your  consciences  and  atomachs  that 
may  or  may  not  inflict  pbyBical  pain.  As  your  physician — not  your 
parson— I  advise  you  to  do  nothing  gov  beliew  to  be  mrong  ;  «at  nothing 
iehieh  leenu  to  dittreii  ymi.  60  far  as  a  life  of  honesty  is  concerned,  I 
ftdvise  DO  one  to  live  so,  merely  because  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 


Warranting  Cures. 

The  question  Is  often  asked  me  :  "  Will  you  vi 
order  that  those  who  read  these  pages  may  understand  my  position  on 
Ibis  point  tvlthout  interrogating  me,  I  reply  to  this  question  emphati- 
cally no.  Invalids  must  remember  that  they  have  as  much  to  do,  and 
often  more,  in  cSecting  cures  !n  their  cases,  than  the  phyeteian.  Uedi- 
cine  must  be  used  with  ngvlarity,  and  general  directions  atriotly 
observed  to  insure  success,  and  It  is  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to  ask 
the  physician  to  shoulder  the  whole  rcsponsibllily.  However  skilful 
a  physician  may  be,  however  adapted  his  medicine*  to  any  particular 
case,  however  wise  his  hygienic  advice,  unless  the  patient  docs  his  or 
her  part  faithfully,  treatment  never  so  appropriate,  never  so  skilful, 
may  prove  abortive.  As  well  might  a  man  carrying  one  end  of  a  stick 
of  timber  ask  his  eomiutnion  at  the  other  end  If  be  would  warrant  the 
stick  not  to  drop.  The  latter  would  doubtless  reply:  "I  can  only 
epeok  for  my  end. " 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  employ  me  may  rest  assured  of  one 
thing,  viz.:  that  I  shall  not  hazard  my  reputation,  gained  at  the  eX' 
pense  of  clooe  application  and  years  of  toil,  by  giving  auy  unwarrant- 
able encouragement  or  uncaniUd  diagnosis.  The  course  I  h.tvc  pursued 
has  been  strictly  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  and  I  shall  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  in  the  future  pursue  any  other.  I  may  not, 
lu  all  casi's,  be  as  successful  as  I  at  tirst  expect,  but  I  will  guaraute« 
that  I  will  cure  as  largo  a  percentage  of  my  patients  after  they  have  been 
given  up  by  old-school  practitioners,  as  the  most  successful  of  allopathic 
doctors  do  in  treating  CAsm  firU  pretialtd  lo  tAem,  many  of  which  are 
neither  difficult  nor  complicated.  Nearly  all  becoming  my  patients 
Jiave  been  under  the  Irealmcnt  of  Ave  to  twenty  different  phfalctaot 
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before  employing  my  services,  and  I  now  invite  the  most  obstinate  and 
intractable  cases  to  consult  me,  for  it  is  my  ambition  to  rescue  the  most 
hopeless  cases  from  the  grasp  of  disease.  Ordinary  cases  can  be  cured 
by  ordinary  remedies.  Every  town  must  have  its  physicians ;  as  be* 
fore  remarked,  they  are  "necessary  evils/'  and  I  will  not  utter  a 
word  to  their  disparagement,  if  they  do  not  poison  their  patients  with 
pernicious  drugs  and  mineral  preparations.  I  only  invite  the  consulta- 
tions of  those  who  have  failed  to  find  relief  under  their  treatment.  In 
such  cases  I  find  in  disease  a  foe  I  delight  to  combat,  and  a  keen  satis- 
faction when  I  find  I  have  conquered. 

To  Consultants. 

Those  at  a  distance,  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  my  services 
need  not  hesitate  because  of  their  inability  to  visit  me.  I  have  treated, 
successfully,  patients  in  all  the  States  and  settled  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  Send 
answers  to  the  following  questions,  and  I  can  Judge  correctly  of  your 
diseases  akid  temperaments.  Those  who  prefer  to  indemnify  me  in 
slight  measure  for  my  time  and  trouble  in  examining  their  coses,  can 
enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  those  who  do  not,  need  simply  enclose 
a  letter  stamp  with  which  to  reply.  All  readers  and  especially  all  pur- 
chasers of  this  volume  are  entitled  to  a  reply  to  any  question  which 
may  arise  in  their  minds  while  perusing  its  pages. 

Answers  to  the  following  questions  will  enable  me  to  Judge  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  correctly  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  disease  as  a 
personal  examination.  Many  of  the  questions  pertaining  to  complex- 
ion, height,  weight,  measure,  etc.,  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  trifling, 
but  they  are  of  firtt  importance,  because  on  answers  to  these  I  must 
depend  in  forming  my  opinion  of  the  temperament  of  one  whom  I 
am  not  permitted  to  see ;  therefore,  i^  one  should  pass  over  them  in 
describing  his  or  her  case.  When  perfectly  convenient  to  do  so,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  answers  to  the  questions,  a  photograph  may  be  sent  with 
the  letter.  Many  invalids  at  a  distance  pursue  this  plan  in  consulting 
me,  and,  although  it  is  by  no  means  important,  something  may  occa- 
sionally be  gained  by  the  patient  doing  so.  All  may  safely  confide 
in  the  author  in  describing  fully  and  frankly  a  case,  or  giving  the 
result  of  treatment.  I  am  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  from  patients  giv- 
ing the  most  gratifying  accounts  of  the  effects  experienced  in  pursuing 
my  advice,  and  which,  if  published,  would  greatly  redound  to  my 
credit,  but  I  never  publish  any  letter  or  parts  of  letters,  with  the  name 
of  the  author,  unless  his  or  her  consent  has  been  expressly  given,  and  even 
then,  but  seldom,  as  the  good  results  of  my  practice  are  quit©  too  well 
known  to  peed  an^  evidence  of  thi9  kip^t 
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List  of  Questions. 

In  answeriDg,  correspondents  need  not  say  they  are  not  troubled 
with  this,  that,  or  the  other  difficulty,  but  mention  only  the  tymptome 
they  have,  as  they  look  over  the  questions  one  by  one.  Correspondents 
are  also  requested  not  to  simply  say  Tes  or  No,  after  putting  down  the 
figures  before  each  set  of  questions,  but  state  the  symptoms  fully. 
Write  plainly,  and  with  ink,  if  possible. 

What  is  your  name?  What  is  the  name  of  your  post-office f 
County  ?  What  State  ?  To  what  office  should  express  packages  be 
sent  ?  By  what  express  company  ?  Have  you  previously  written  re- 
garding your  health  ?    If  so,  when  7    Have  you  the  book  entitled, 

"  Evidences  of  Dr.  Foote's  Success  ? " Ist.   What  is  the 

color  of  y .  ur  hair  ?   Eyes  ?   What  your  complexion  ?   Age  ?   Height  ? 

Weight  ?    Ever  weighed  more  ? 2d.    Is  your  skin  soft  and 

moist,  or  rough  and  dry  ?  Is  it  sallow  ? 8d.  Parents  liv- 
ing?   If  so,  at  what  age?     If  dead,  of  what  did  they  die?     Any 

hereditary  disease  in  your  family  ?    Any  disease  common  in  it  ? 

4th.  Are  you  affected  with  melancholy,  or  the  *' blues?"  Any 
trouble  of  the  mind  ?  If  so,  what  causes  it  ?  Have  you  ever  had  fits 
or  spasmodic  difficulties  ?  Have  you  ever  been  badly  frightened  ? 
What  is  your  occupation  ?  Ever  overtaxed  your  mind  with  study  or 
business  ?  Are  you  troubled  with  loss  of  memory  ?  Do  you  sleep 
well  ?    Any  disagreeable  or  amorous  dreams  ?    If  wakeful,  at  what 

time  of  night  ?    Are  you  drowsy  during  the  day  ? 5th.  Have 

you  any  deformity,  by  birth  or  accident  ?  Ever  been  injured  by  an 
accident  ?  Any  pimples,  salt-rheum,  ulcers,  boils,  cancer,  or  eruptions  ? 
Been  vaccinated  7  Did  it  produce  any  unusual  soreness  ?  Ever  been 
poisoned  internally  or  externally  ?  Ever  taken  mercurial  medicine  ? 
Have  you  any  tumors  or  swellings  ?  If  so,  what  and  where  ?  Are 
you  ruptured  7  Any  lumps  about  the  groin  or  navel  ?  If  so,  do  they 
disappear  when  you  lie  down  ?  Or  protrude  more  on  sneezing  or 
straining  ?  Do  you  feel  strong  or  weak  in  body  ?  How  far  can  you 
walk  ?  Is  your  flesh  firm  or  soft  and  flabby  ?  Do  you  like  exercise  or 
avoid  it  ?    Are  your  hands  and  feet  warm  or  cold  ?    Arc  they  moist, 

dry,  or  hot  at  times? 6th.  As  to  your  daily  habits:    Are  you 

regular  to  bed  ?  How  many  hours  sleep  do  you  get  ?  Do  you  use 
stimulants  ?  Tea  or  coffee  (how  often)  ?  Do  you  use  tobacco  in  any 
form  ?  Opium,  or  other  narcotic  ?  Do  you  eat  much  meat  ?  Pork  ? 
Or  rich  pastries,  pickles,  condiments  ?    Have  you  injured  yourself  by 

any  bad  habit  ? 7th.    Any  trouble  in  the  head:    Headache, 

pains,  neuralgia,  in  the  top,  front,  back,  or  side  of  the  head  ?    Any 
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dizzy  sensatioDS  ?  Rush  of  blood  to  the  head  ?  Heavy  oppressed  feel- 
ings? Any  excess  of  mucous  discharges  from  the  nose  or  throat  (catarrh)? 

8th.    Have  you  weak  or  inflamed  eyes  ?    Any  dulness  or 

fault  of  vision  ?  Stars,  specks,  or  streaks  floating  before  the  sight  ? 
Clouds  or  mists  ?    Any  twitching  of  the  lids  ?    Pains  in  the  eyeballs  ? 

Gumming  during  sleep  ? 9th.    Any  trouble  about  the  ears  ? 

Defective  hearing  ?    Roaring   or  singing  ?     Earache  ?     Discharges  ? 

Excess  of  wax  ?    Dryness  ? 10th.    Is  the  tongue  coated  ?    All 

over  ?  White  or  yellow  ?  Any  small  red  points,  pimples,  deep  fur- 
rows, or  -vvTinkles  on  the  tongue? 11th.    Any  trouble  in  the 

mouth  ?  Diseased  teeth  or  gums  ?  False  or  filled  teeth  ?  Canker  in  the 
mouth  ?  Dryness  ?  Excessive  moisture  ?  Bad  taste  ?  Bad  breath  ? 
12th.  Any  affection  of  the  throat  ?  Irritation,  discharge,  hawk- 
ing, tickling,  soreness  ?  Choking  sensations  ?  Hoarseness  or  weak- 
ness of  the  voice?    Enlarged  tonsils? 13th.  Do  you  take  cold 

easily  ?    Where  is  it  likely  to  affect  you  ? 14th.    Any  symptoms 

affecting  the  lungs  ?  Dry  or  loose  cough  ?  Nights  or  mornings  ? 
What  is  your  chest  measure  in  inches,  under  the  arms,  with  full 
breath  ?  Without  ?  What  is  the  number  per  minute  of  your  pulse  when 
lying  down  ?  Sitting  ?  Standing  ?  Any  tenderness,  pain,  soreness, 
constrictions,  or  weakness  about  the  chest  ?  Do  you  raise  matter  from 
the  lungs  ?  Does  it  sink  in  water  ?  Is  it  yellow,  chunky  ?  Is  it 
streaked  with  blood  ?  Did  you  ever  raise  blood  ?  How  often  ?  Are 
you  short  of  breath  on  slight  exertion  ?  Do  you  have  swelled  an- 
kles? Chills  during  the  day?  Night  -  sweats  ?  Flushed  face  after- 
noons ?    Have  you  had  pneumonia,  or  any  serious  fever  ?    Fever  and 

ague  ? 15th.  Have  you  palpitation  of  the  heart  ?  Pains  or  soreness 

about  the  heart  ?  Any  unusual  or  disagreeable  sensation  there  ?  Sense  of 

stoppage? 16th.  Have  you  dyspepsia,  heaviness,  soreness,  gnawing, 

burning  or  pain  in  the  stomach  ?  Any  sourness,  wind,  trembling, 
nausea,  or  sickness  ?    Is  the  appetite  good,  poor,  variable,  or  voracious  f 

Are  you,  or  have  you  been,  careless  about  what  or  when  you  eat  ? 

17th.  Do  the  bowels  move  regularly  ?  One  or  more  times  daily  ?  Easily 
or  not  ?  Is  there  any  bloating,  tenderness  on  pressure,  or  griping?  Have 
you  piles  ?  External  or  internal?  Itching  or  bleeding  ?  Have  you  fistula  ? 

18th.  Have  you  weakness,  pain,  soreness,  or  lameness  across  the 

lower  part  of  the  back  ?  Pain  or  uneasy  feeling  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels,  over  the  bladder  ?  Do  you  pass  water  often  ?  Much  or  little 
at  a  time?  Any  pain  or  smarting?  Is  there  much  smarting?  Is 
there  much  sediment  ?  Red,  white,  brown,  yellow  or  gritty  ?  Is  there 
any  unusual  color  or  deposit  in  the  urine  ?  Any  blood  or  gravel  ? 
Have  you  had  any  venereal  disease  ?    If  so,  what  and  when,  and  how 

long? 19th.  Do  you  have  pains,  weakness,  soreness,  numbness, 

or  other  disagreeable  sensation  in  any  part  of  your  body  not  m^'.ntioned 
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already  T SOlIi.  Are  you  married  t    Ever  beeo  7    Tlnve  you  cliH- 

ilrcQ  ?  Are  Ibcy  healthy  ?  If  married  and  without  children,  do  you 
desire  them  ?  Is  Lusband  or  wife  Bterilo  T  If  children  are  desired, 
ciescrtlw  eyes,  hair,  eoropleiion,  hej);ht.  weiglU,  age  of  both  parllea, 
elating  liow  many  years  married,  and  give  all  the  laformalioa  you  can 
think  of  08  important  In  enabling  a  pbyeiclan  to  ascertain  the  canee  of 
im  frail  fulness  on  a  aeiMirale  sheet  of  paper.  Have  you  read  the  chap- 
ter on  " Local  Inndaptation"  in  ■■Plain  Home  Talk,"  and  studied  Figs. 

207  and  208? 21st.   Do  you  have  Involuntary  seminal  omigsloos  day 

or  night  T  How  many  during  a  month  at  night  T  How  often  and  when 
during  the  day  T  Do  you  know  the  first  or  real  cause  T  Are  there  any 
casual,  direct,  or  present  causes  t  Is  your  sejiual  power  impaired  I  If 
married,  is  the  seminal  discharge  premature  T  Did  you  have  losses  be- 
fore marriage  T  Arc  your  tcaticlca  diminished,  wasted,  swollen,  en- 
larged, aching,  tender  T  Is  there  any  feeling  as  of  a  bunch  of  earth- 
worms in  the  scrotum  (varicocele)! 33d.    If  a  female,  are  you 

troubled  with  leucorrhtca  or  whites  T  Continually  or  occasionally  T 
Have  you  hearing  down  or  dragging  feeling  la  the  region  of  tbe 
womb  f  Have  physicians  told  you  timt  the  womb  is  tailing  down, 
hack,  or  forward  T  la  intercourse  painful  !  Are  you  sexually  apa- 
thetic 7  Are  the  periods  regular  t  How  many  days  do  tliey  con- 
tinue T  Is  there  auy  pain  before,  after,  or  during  the  flow  T  Or  other 
derangement  T  Is  the  quantity  about  right,  slight,  or  profose  T  Do 
you  have  soreness.  Irritation,  smarting,  or  itching  in  the  vagina  T 
Have  you  ever  liad  miscarriages  T  If  so,  bow  many,  and  at  wbst 
period  of  pregnancy  T  Were  the  causes  accidental,  medical,  or  surgi- 
cal f 23d.     Is  your    place    of    residence   considered    healthful  T 

Answer  unreservedly,  for  as  bos  been  repeatedly  said  in  tbe  pages  o* 
this  volume,  everything  revealed  tu  an  honorable  pbysician  Is  treated 
with  strictest  confidence. 


Evidences  of  the  Curability  of  Chronic  DlaeaKS. 

In  presenting  the  following  evidences  of  tbe  curability  of  chronic 
diseases,  the  autlior  begs  tbe  Indulgence  of  his  readers  while  offering  a 
few  explanations  : 

Isi — These  evidences  are  presented  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
showlug  what  can  be  accomplished  by  what  has  been  termed  "Com- 
mon Sense  Remedies,"  in  Chapter  IV.  of  Part  I.,  and  to  Inspire  those 
who  have  lost  conOdence  in  most  of  llic  medical  palhies,  if  not  all, 
with  new  hope,  and  a  fresh  delermiualion  to  renew  ihe  life  forces  for 
one  more  struggle  with  the  enemy  which  has  bound  them  In  a  state  of 
chronic  Invalidism.  As  I  think  I  have  said  elsewhere  In  this  Tolume, 
Mature  really  has  to  do  tbe  worli  of  restoration.    Phyaiclans  can  cure 
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no  one.  They  can  only  furnish  the  means  with  which  Nature  recoup^ 
herself  for  the  battle,  and  those  agents  which  can  the  most  efPectually  ral- 
ly the  vital  forces  for  the  fray  are  the  true  allies  of  what  is  called  the  9i$ 
medicatrix  naiura,  which,  as  defined  by  the  lexicographer,  is  *'  the  ca- 
pability of  liring  tissue,  animal  or  vegetable,  to  remedy  or  remove  dis- 
ease or  repair  injuries  infiicted  upon  it."  What  a  skilled  gardener  is  to 
a  place  set  apart  for  flowers,  vegetables,  or  fruit,  the  physician  should 
be  in  a  community  where  illness  of  any  description  prevails.  After 
having  perused  the  pages  of  ''Plain  Home  Talk"  thus  far,  the  reader 
might  naturally  remark :  "Tour  theories.  Doctor,  look  quite  plausi- 
ble, but  how  do  they  work  in  practice?"  Hence,  it  would  not  seem 
out  of  place  to  present  in  the  closing  pages  of  Part  II.  a  few  evidences 
of  their  practical  value,  and  if  the  reader  would  like  a  pamphlet  with 
eighty  pages — each  page  about  four  times  the  size  of  this  one— well 
filled  with  them,  it  will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 

2d — The  signatures  of  the  writers  arc  omitted  from  the  extracts  of 
letters  in  compliance  with  a  standing  promise,  made  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  my  practice,  and  repeated  in  every  edition  of  this  book,  that 
the  names  of  all  correspondents  and  patients  should  in  no  case  be  men- 
tioned without  their  declared  consent ;  this  rule  appertains  to  all  pa- 
tients, whether  they  consult  me  by  letter  or  in  person.  The  affidavit  of 
their  genuineness  should  however  compensate  for  the  omission  of  sig- 
natures. 

8d — As  it  has  been  contrary  to  my  practice  to  ask  testimonials,  and 
with  few  exceptions  to  accept  and  publish  them  when  proffered,  the 
following  are  wholly  from  patients  at  a  distance  who  have  consulted 
me  by  letter ;  but  if  difficult  chronic  diseases  may  be  cured  when  the 
patient  receives  treatment  by  letter  and  express,  they  certainly  may  be 
under  the  personal  care  of  a  physician,  with  the  advantage  of  frequent 
interviews.  The  reader  will  undoubtedly  regard  the  former  the  greater 
triumph ;  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  do,  as  my  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  at  a  distance  is  reduced  to  such  a  system  by  the  aid  of  a  care- 
fully prepared  list  of  questions,  and  by  registers  in  which  each  case  is 
carefully  minuted  with  reference  to  symptoms,  and  to  remedies  dis- 
pensed, that  consultations  by  letter  are  usually  entirely  satisfactory  and 
successful. 

4th — An  extract  detached  from  the  body  of  a  letter  is  often  less 
expressive  of  satisfaction  and  gratitude  than  the  letter  would  be  if  pre- 
sented in  full ;  but  room  can  only  be  spared  for  a  brief  quotation  from 
each,  and  manifestations  of  thankfulness  and  joy  on  being  relieved,  or 
of  seeing  a  prospect  of  cure,  are  necessarily  in  most  cases  omitted. 

6th — Nevertheless,  these  testimonials  are  of  more  value  than  they 
would  be  if  they  were  obtained  by  solicitation,  because,  as  they  now 
appear,  they  possess  the  spontaneous  acknowledgments  of  grateful 
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pationU  who  have  been  benefited  or  cured.  When  they  have  come  in 
answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  they  can  hardly  be  called  testimonials 
obtained  by  solicitation,  for,  if  a  patient  does  not  report  upon  the  re- 
sults of  treatment  we  naturally  ask  for  a  report.  Interest  in  the  case 
prompts  us  to  do  this. 

6th — ^The  quotations  from  letters  have  been  hastily  collected,  con- 
sequently they  present  cases  in  all  stages  of  treatment ;  some  Just  be- 
ginning,  others  further  advanced ;  and  still  others  at  the  close.  My 
ii0t  impulse  was  to  present  only  cured  cases  ;  but  on  reflection  I  think 
my  readers  will  bo  more  interested  in  the  expressions  of  patients  in  all 
stages  of  treatment,  Just  as  their  letters  reach  me  from  day  to  day. 
This  course  will  also  save  time  in  collating  the  matter  to  be  presented. 

7th — As  nearly  as  I  can,  without  taking  too  much  time  and  trouble 
in  selecting  them,  I  shall  give  quotations  from  letters  representing  a 
variety  of  diseases ;  but  want  of  time  will  prevent  me  from  making  the 
variety  successfully  treated  as  extensive  as  my  files  of  letters  would 
afford  if  fully  examined. 

AFFIDAVITS  OF  THE  DRS.  FOOTB, 

Statk  of  New  York,   )  q,      .^ . 
County  of  New  Yobk,  p »  ^»  • 

Edward  B.  Foote,  E.  B.  Foote,  Jr.,  and  Hubert  T.  Foote,  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  of  the  County  aforesaid,  being  duly  sworn,  say  that  the 
extracts  of  letters  regarding  the  success  of  their  medical  practice  con- 
tained in  this  volume  and  other  publications  issued  by  them,  are  genu- 
ine quotations  of  letters  from  their  patients  or  from  those  attending 
upon  them,  and  that  all  extracts  from  letters  from  those  endorsing  their 
publications  or  commending  their  remedies,  are  also  genuine  quotations 
taken  from  testimonials  received  by  them  ;  and  further,  that  such  let- 
ters are  but  a  few  samples  of  the  many  that  are  constantly  coming  to 
them  by  mail  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  foreign 
lands. 

Edward  B.  Foote,  M.D. 

E.  B.  FooTE,  Jr.,  M.D. 

H.  T.  FooTE,  M.D. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  28d  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1900. 

D.  Stlva:*  Crakaw,  Notary  Public,  84, 

New  York  Coimty, 
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CASES  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREATHINO  ORGANS. 

OASV  7S.212.—  Catarrh  of  Umg  standing  In  a  woman  fixtf^ne  yean  o/age^ 
general  health  w<u  much  impaired. 

She  writes  from  Cambridgeport,  Mass. :  ''  Tours  of  October  27th  is  at  hand.  I 
hare  often  thought  I  wonld  write  to  yon,  acknowledging  the  wonderful  core  I 
received  from  your  skilful  treatment.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  am  entirely 
cured  of  that  terrible  trouble  for  which  you  treated  me.  When  I  last  wrote  yon  I 
was  improving  slowly,  but  had  not  fully  recovered,  when  tn  March,  my  husband 
died.  80  you  see  that  I  have  been  all  broken  up  since,  and  more  than  that,  had 
lost  your  address.  Since  then  I  have  buried  three  sisters  and  a  sister^s  husband. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  quite  well.** 

CASK  \Q0^.'2fi.— Incipient  Consumption  in  a  young  woman  whose  parents  and  two 
sisters  died  of  this  disease. 

She  writes  from  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  Oct.  9, 1899,  as  follows:  "  In  reply  to 
your  letter  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  I  am  enjoying  perfect 
health,  thanks  to  your  treatment,  and  rest  and  care  of  myself  on  my  own  part.  I 
am  feeling  better  at  the  present  time  than  I  have  for  years.** 


CASK  9IL,vn.— Catarrh,  Dyspepsia^  Constipation^  and  Neuralgia. 

A  lady  living  at  Locke  Mills,  Me.,  writes:  '* Tour  kind  letter  of  the  30th  Inst 
received.  In  regard  to  my  health  I  have  been  better  this  spring  than  for  many 
years  and  I  know  it  is  owing  to  the  treatment  I  received  from  you  last  spring. 
Was  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  I  can  never  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  Dr.  Foote.** 

OAsa  TH^IW.— Chronic  Bronchitis^  Constipation^  etc. 

A  gentleman  writing  from  Montrose,  Wis.,  says:  ^*  Your  letter  of  late  data  Id 
hand,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  the  two  months'  treatment  has  done  me  a  greal 
deal  of  good.  I  now  feel  strong  and  healthy,  and  do  not  think  I  will  need  any 
more  medicine  at  present,  but  should  I  ever  fail  in  health  again  I  will  look  to  yoa 
for  help  as  I  have  before.  Allow  me  to  heartily  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done 
for  me  and  may  the  blessings  of  God  go  with  you  now  and  forever  is  my  sacred 
wish.** 

CAsa  92,102.— Ca/arrA  infecting  nasal  passages^  throaty  and  bronchi;  Neurasthenia^ 
and  Bheumatism  of  long  standing. 

A  middle-aged  man  writes  from  Fort  Walla  Walla,  State  of  Washington,  as 
follows;  **  Tour  kind  letter  and  medicine  of  last  month  came  duly  to  hand.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  will  need  any  more  medicine  as  I  feel  better  now  than  I  did  for  ten 
years,  in  fact  I  am  a  different  man ;  see  things  in  a  different  light,  all  owing  to  your 
treatment.  I  shall  take  your  advice  in  regard  to  marrying  very  soon.  Ton  have 
in  nine  months  accomplished  what  others  failed  in  for  three  years,  and  whenever 
I  get  the  opportunity  will  not  fail  to  advise  others,  and  tell  them  what  yoa 
have  done  for  me.  Nine  months  ago  life  was  a  burden  to  me  and  I  did  not  care 
how  soon  it  would  end;  now  everything  is  changed;  Ifeei  like  a  young  man  of 
twenty;  feel  cheerful;  no  more  gloomy  thoughts;  but  look  in  the  future  with 
cheerfulness  and  hope,  with  a  fearlessness  not  known  to  me  for  years.  Thanking 
you  kindly  for  your  always  generous  advice  and  good  treatment  beliere  me, 
always  grateful.** 
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CASES  OP  DIBKASES  OF  THK  DIGBSTIVB  ORGANS. 


iB'n,]M.—Dy4ptptti>,  Kertout  IrrllatllUii,  and  SpermaUirrAaa, 


A  lentlemui  wiil«i  from  Fraltland,  St.  lab 
Die  SU  cit  FflbiDUT  last  was  duly  recoivnd.  I  d: 
wiinted  hi  see  what  ImproTement  thepB  wai  yiil 


tloM,  and  I  obkll  nerer  reRret  that  I  placed  mygcK  In  yimr  handi. 
I  un  looking  muoh  bettor  than  I  oiod  to.  I  flimiT  betlevH  tt 
Ui  tbe  remudloB  you  scot  me.    Always  wlablng  yoa  suooess 


:    "  Tour  leMw  at 

it  Hghl  awkr.  ■■  I 
f  I  he  remedlei.  I 
It  beyond  my  eipeoU- 


—Djl'p'P'^''  • 


nd  Catarrh  faUoalng  tarly  «<XKa 


A  mlddle-MOd  man  writing  from  Allen  County,  Ohio,  layi:  "Toumof  late  date 
roiwlved.  I  liavc  medicine  tor  about  t«n  day*  yet.  Vou  know  I  wrol«  yon  that 
Ibe  lait  laedlolnewB*  delayed  quilo  coDjilderebly.  •  •  •  I  am  bo  mneh  ImproTeil 
that  1  think  It  not  necesury  to  ooatlnue  Irestment  any  ioni;er.  MyappetlWto 
■plendld  and  my  dlgeRlon  apparently  perfect.  There  Mems  to  be  no  fermentation 
In  tbe  bowel*  at  all  any  more.  1  am  gnlte  elrong  In  mmclo  and  In  nerre,  I  am 
quite  hopefnl  a«  to  my  ooadlUOD  la  OTurf  rwpeot.  Atn  gniUful  (or  the  talaablo 
aid  reaelved  at  your  haiidt," 


CMn.UB.—Dtipipiia,  ComUpaOen,  fu 


IPUu. 


"Voum  of  October  SI 


A  lad;  writhiK  from  PhccinU,  Aril.,  u 
Hanr  tbanki  for  the  kindly  Interest  you  take  In  me,  I  am  tbankfol  to  aay  that  at 
lait  I  fecial  If  t  were  quits  well  again.  Two  monthi  a^o  I  had  a  ibalp  attaok  of  (h* 
pllei.  and  up  (o  ali  wocki  ago  t  had  nearly  always  the  (oneue  dry  and  itllf  on  avak- 
entng.  Mow  all  thosa  Bymploma  bare  disappeared  as  if  by  maglo.  I  rellih  a  obop 
In  tbe  mornlag  at  breakfoit.  Before.  1  uied  often  to  so  until  dlnner-tlmo  without 
eating.  1  think  your  medicine  bai  marrKllDiuly  BtroDgtheni<d  mydlsestlveorgani, 
Bo,  dear  Doctor.  I  think  I  may  enroll  myielt  as  one  other  added  (u  your  large  Uit 
of  relieved  aufferera.  In  Ihomeanllroo,  pray  ac(?ept  my  mini  grateful  ItuuUu  (or 
your  kind  oaro  of  and  atleutlon  to  me  dnrioc  the  la»t  elgbt  monthi." 


n  HffftHng  frotn  Butpepila.  CoH- 


Bhe  writes  from  Berketey  County.  W.Va.:  "I  think  I  hare  good  news  M  ten 
yon  thli  time.  Hy  health  baa  Improrcd  more  alnoe  I  last  wrote  yoa  than  It  baa  In 
tbe  same  kngth  of  Hme  ilnoe  I  bare  been  under  your  treatment.  I  welgbed  UB 
paundatwo  monlhi  ago.  and  mil  Improve  rapidly.  Hy  obeeki  are  ai  rosy  ai  oaa 
be.  and  I  never  felt  ■<>  freeh  and  buoyant  aa  now.  That  Bstnla  on  the  left  aide  baa 
all  been  healed  since  Norember,  Tbe  one  on  the  right  side  bos  been  healed  tluoe 
Hay.  I  never  eipocted  It  to  heal  like  that.  1  feel  so  much  belter  every  way  ibiov 
they  are  bealed.  I  am  not  nervous,  my  memory  Is  better,  and  I  am  bo  muoh 
stronger.  Everyone  thinks  It  is  wonderfnl.  tbe  way  I  Improve.  •  •  *  1  know, 
Doolor.  tf  it  bad  Dot  breu  for  you,  I  should  have  been  dead  long  ago.  1  am  sure 
Ood  lent  me  to  you.  Hybutbandsa^  the  boet  tl 
under  your  tr    ' 
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OAf  1 00,908.— Z>yj|M|>«ia,  Catarrh^  and  Sperfnatorrhtui, 

A  fenUeman  writes  from  Bnidette,  N.  Y.,  as  foOowB:  ''I  hare  been  married 
■iiice  Jnne  Slst  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  despite  all  difflonltles  your  medldne 
hat  effected  a  core  of  all  debility  in  my  caae.  My  memory  Is  not  what  it  was,  but 
Is  slowly  laproTlng.  I  feel  as  stronir  as  a  boll  physically  and  otherwise.  Such 
physicians  as  yon  are  a  blessing.  I  cannot  express  my  thanks  fervently  enough 
for  yoor  painstaking  care.  My  health  is  excellent ;  I  weigh  170  pounds,  and  it 
looks  as  If  I  might  begin  haying  a  family  In  two  or  three  months.'* 


GAsi  74,218.— Z>yj|M|Mia,  ConsHpatUm^  and  FiUt. 

A  gentleman  writes  from  Tonrtelotte,  Col.:  **Yonr  faror  of  the  18th  Inst  tt 
hand,  and  contents  noted.  It  was  very  kind  of  yon  to  remember  and  take  interest 
In  me,  your  former  patient.  With  the  greatest  pleasure  I  answer  your  letter.  I 
admire  honesty  of  purpose  and  integrity,  because  I  should  Judge  it  is  a  plant  of 
rare  growth,  especially  in  your  profession.  My  last  letter  I  think  will  say  that  I 
was  not  entirely  cured.  Since  then  I  took  a  two  months*  supply  of  your  son*s  tab- 
lets, Nos.  6  and  7.  Once  in  awhile  I  have  a  touch  of  the  old  enemy,  not  often  nor 
severe.  Aside  from  that  I  am  more  vigorous,  both  mentally  and  phjrsically,  than 
ever  before  in  my  whole  existence.  I  don*t  say  this  without  long  and  deliberate 
meditation,  nor  because  some  one  else  said  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  labor 
under  disadvantages— obliged  In  my  present  occupation  to  disregard  laws  of 
health  well  known  to  me.  It  would  avail  nothing  to  wash  clothes  and  throw  them 
into  the  mud.  Working  In  a  silver  mine,  often  In  bad  air  loaded  down  with  car- 
bonic-acid gas  and  powder-smoke  of  the  giant  class.  Is  a  drawback,  especially  for 
one  better  suited  for  clerical  work.  So  far  as  I  can,  I  recommend  you  to  my 
fHends  and  acquaintances.** 


CASBS  OF  NERVOUS  DISBASB. 

OAsa  100,060.— i\rtftira«/A«nia,  JHarrhaa^  PI/m,  €te, 

A  middle-aged  lady  writes  from  Sheboygan, Wis. :  **  I  received  your  letter  some 
time  ago,  and  was  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Tou  ask  how  I  am  feeling.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  feeling  well,  and  I  have  taken  no  medicine  since  I  took  yours,  and  I  do 
not  forget  to  speak  of  It  to  a  great  many  of  my  friends.  Naturally  I  am  an  early 
riser,  and  am  up  at  five  or  half -past  five  o*clock  every  morning.  If  you  re- 
member, last  summer,  I  was  afraid  to  get  up  early,  such  a  feeling  of  fear  would 
oome  over  me  that  the  day  would  be  too  long,  and  so  I  would  lie  an  hour  or 
more  longer,  and  after  dinner  would  take  a  nap ;  but  this  summer  I  have  got 
up  at  four  o*clock  and  am  feeling  well.  I  am  feeling  nervous  but  very  little,  and  so 
find  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  medicine.  My  sister  Is  feeling  quite  well,  and  she  has 
taken  no  medicine  since  she  took  yours.  So  I  think  we  are  doing  well,  and  seem 
favored  in  regard  to  health.  I  am  sure  no  medicine  oould  have  helped  me  like 
yours,  for  which  I  am  very  thankfuL  If  yon  could  see  me  this  summer  and  com- 
pare me  with  last  summer,  you  would  see  a  well  person.  Perhaps  the  thought  of 
knowing  you  are  where  I  can  get  help  at  any  time  keeps  me  well.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  more  than  happy  In  my  present  condition.  Would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again.** 

cAsa  08,880.— i\r«rvou«  ProitraUon^  Sexual  Weakneti^  «tc. 

A  gentleman  writes  from  Baltimore,  Md. :  '*  The  medicines  aro  all  gone,  and 
I  oaa  tmtil>/|ill7  s^te^  w^t^ut  an^  b^tation  whatever  on  my  part,  that  your  treat« 
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tnent  WU  tnoet  wondarfnJlr  efffCllvo.  When  I  bo«an,  I  w«b  verj  noarlj  a  wreck 
BO  rur  as  my  ditvoiu  syirtBin  wm  concemwl.  aod  bad  tried  two  ot  three  iooUm 
wltliont  reueEvlnit  any  bnncftt.  I  then  thonght  o(  trjfnK  jou,  which  I  did.  Too 
Itated  that  It  might  take  me  six  or  elybt  niontbB  to  build  ap.  I  placed  mrselT  lu 
your  charRe.  Only  lued  four  montha  of  troatmont,  with  the  result  tliat  to-day  I 
feel  ten  tbuaeand  tlmei  bolteri  have  gahied  In  flesb,  don't  trouble  my  brain  about 
Bir  health,  (or  I  don't  think  anyone  oonld  Improre  on  that.  Now  I  oWe  all  Ibla 
ImproTement  to  you,  Uiroug:b  your  akilftil  treatment,  and  to  any  or  my  (rlends 
who  are  tn  need  of  atrluUy  flrat-dtwa  medlDBl  advke>  I  reoonuueud  yon,  no  matter 
what  tbe  aliment  may  be." 


1  aeddinl.  u-UA  i«ahiaiy  It 


a  writes  from  Concord  Church,  W.  Ta.:  "Slnoe  I  took  your  treat- 
ment I  have  bad  very  itood  health.  Have  done  more  hard  work  than  moat  anyone 
else  I  kniiwof.  Con  walk  thirty  to  forty  mile*  per  day  over  our  n 
HaiB  been  Deiinty  D.  s.  Uanhal  for  about  Ave  yean,  and  have  done  mor 
(ban  any  deputy  lo  We«t  Vlrslnlo.  Delivered  forty-Beven  U,  S.  priBonere 
Federal  Court  tn  one  'naug.'" 


g  iimplonii,     Ktporli 


A  gentleman  writea  from  Bridgeport,  Ct.:  "I  fee!  moch  betl* 
aepitcUlly  the  tendemeu  in  my  back.  I  don't  know  aa  I  will  try  ai 
treatment  Juat  at  preaent,  bnt  I  can  My  now  and  here  that  1  betic 
treatment  that  aafed  my  life." 


I 


IE  W,lt\.—Paralyili  o/HxItK 


ndlng.followlTH 
Alter  two  montha'  treatment  a  lady  write!  from  Danbury.  Conn.; 
•eoond  box  rcoelretl.  I  begin  to  foel  the  eSeeta  of  tbe  second  ooun 
I  did  not  think  It  poMlble  that  I  could  Feel  ta  much  better  in  lO  abort  a  lime.  I 
feel  quite  encoarsRed,  bo  mncb  bo  that  I  niuit  write  yon.  It  munt  be  very  pleaaant 
to  you  to  hear  good  reporta  from  year  patients.  The  musclei  of  my  aide  uaed  to 
be  so  soft  that  I  eould  not  bear  10  try  to  nao  Ibem.  Tbey  teitaa  Utbeywere  tlmd. 
Tbey  are  more  limber.    1  uae  them  every  Ume  I  oan." 

A  year  later  thia  patient  writea  :  "  Toun  received,  t  have  bei<n  out  of  medl< 
cine  for  »ome  thne.  I  don't  think  I  will  take  any  mora  now  a»  I  urn  mi  much  bet- 
ter. MygDuenl  health  iigood.  The  use  of  my  llmlui  dependnuu  Rif»eir.  Ifind  tlw 
mure  I  une  them,  the  more  1  can.  t  take  eierclae  with  light  dumb-belli  no  longer 
than  five  mlnntea  at  a  Itmo,  and  reat  sflerwarda.  The  muwles  mnit  be  eierclaed 
and  Irabicd  to  uiio.  You  can  see  my  will  must  be  itrouger  (o  force  Ibe  muKlea  to 
work.    If  1  (eel  that  1  need  more  treatment  yon  will  be  tbe  one  I  will  call  upon." 


CA3BB  OF  IlIBEASBS  OV  TUB  UBINARIT  OKdANfl. 

Imitfl  u4(A  marktil  Jfrrrrmi  /mlaMtHy, 


Bbe  writea  from  Garrett,  Ind. :    "  Ko  doubt  yon 
onrpatlenla  alwut  a  yuar  ago.  Indeed,  I  have  t.oin« 
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yoa  raoceeded  in  curing  me  of  a  disease  of  the  urinary  organs  which  was  the 
greatest  relief  on  earth  to  me/* 


CASB  4/R^2M.'-BrifffU's  Diseate^  ihotDing  Dropty^  advanced  $ymptomi^  cured  during 

1877. 

Patient  writes  April  19, 1886:  ''  I  am  still  in  good  health ;  no  change  for  the  worse 
that  I  am  conscious  of.  In  July  last  I  passed  a  yery  rigid  examination  for  admit- 
tance to  the  American  Legion  of  Honor,  an  organization  incorporated  for  a  sirs* 
tem  of  life  insurance.  All  I  can  remember  of  the  condition  of  the  urine  was 
'specific  gravity,  IC^O,  alkaline.'  You  may  gather  something  from  that  as  to  what 
the  condition  was.  Wishing  you  continued  success  in  your  profession,  and  a  long 
and  happy  life,  I  am,"  etc. 

The  same  gentleman  writes  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 1, 1899,  as  follows:  "My  Dear  Doctor— I  write  this  to  enclose  with  list  of 
answers  to  be  forwarded  to  you  by  my  son-lnlaw  who  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  your  skilful  treatment.  I  bespeak  for  him  your  thorough  examination  of 
his  case.  I  take  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  still  in  good  health,  51  years  of 
age,  and  a  grandfather.  Thanking  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me,  and  feeling 
oonfident  that  you  can  benefit  my  son-in-law  equally  as  much,  I  remain,"  etc 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  BRI0UT8  DISEASE. 

A  gentleman  writing  from  Momence,  111.,  to  the  Murray  Hill  Publishing  Co., 
says:  *'  If  you  will  mail  mo  a  copy  of  '  Plain  Home  Talk  *  I  will  prize  it  very  highly 
and  keep  it  in  my  shop.  I  have  seen  the  book  and  have  wanted  one,  but  did  not 
know  the  address.  I  owe  my  lifelong  gratitude  to  Dr.  Foote  and  his  book,  as  ho 
cured  my  mother  of  long-standing  BrighVs  disease  when  all  local  doctors  gave  her 
up.    Now  she  is  as  well  as  ever." 


CASK  92^036.— Cystitis,  passing  pvs  in  vrine,  vital  organs  all  impaired,  greatly  re- 
duced physically,  coughing  badly  and  expectorating  profusely. 

A  well-known  writer  and  lecturer  on  the  Pacific  coast  writes:  "I  feel  like  a 
new  man  with  at  least  twenty  years  of  a  useful  future  before  me.  When  I  think 
how  I  was  a  year  af:o,  going  down  dally  until  I  could  not  walk  without  reeling, 
alone  and  uncared  for,  and  through  your  skill  and  kindness  I  am  again  well,  strong, 
and  happy,  I  feel  like  praising  Drs.  Foote  '  from  whom  all  (these'^  blessings  flow.' 
I  have  not  been  so  free  for  twenty  years  from  troubles  in  my  head,  stomach,  lungs, 
liver,  bowels,  etc.  Your  medicines  are  certainly  great  rejuvenators,  and  I  am 
sure  saved  my  life,  and  worked  out  the  poisons  that  were  making  life  a  hell  for 
me.  •  •  •  My  wife  and  myself  will  always  recommend  your  publications,  and 
urge  the  sick  and  suffering  to  apply  to  you  for  help." 


CASES  OF  DISEASES  OF  MEN. 

CASB  101,148.'-Spermatorrhaa  with  marked  Nervous   symptoms.  Dyspepsia   and 
Bronchial  Catarrh. 

A  gentleman  writes  from  Lancashire,  England:  "I  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2Qth  Inst.,  and  I  regard  it  as  extremely  good  on  your 
part  to  be  anxious  about  my  cure.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  that  one 
has  been  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  doctor.  With  regard  to  my 
condition  I  beg  to  state  that  I  consider  myself  fully  cured.  I  might  be  guilty  of 
jumping  at  conclusions,  but  I  can  state  without  exaggerating  anything  that  I 
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never  felt  better  in  my  life,  to  my  knowledge*  and  I  have  decided  to  try  my  lack 
without  further  treatment  at  present.  My  weight,  Doctor,  is  0^  pounds  heavier 
than  it  was  three  months  ago.  It  is  11  stone,  13^  pounds,  nearly  12  stone.  Now  I 
eat  and  sleep  well.  My  friends  say  I  look  a  lot  better.  Of  course  I  do  not  care 
to  tell  them  that  I  was  under  your  care.  I  showed  them  your  *  Plain  Home  Talk  * 
book,  and  one  old  gentleman  remarked  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  book  was  no 
duffer.  He  said,  'I  have  heard  about  Dr.  Foote  before,  and  I  believe  he  is  a  clever 
man.*** 


OASB  06,160.->iS'0//-a&v«0,  wUK  considerable  eonetitutional  disturbance  and  Vari- 
cocele. 

A  gentleman  writes  from  Gaylordsville,  Conn. :  '*  Yours  of  the  28th  inst.  re- 
ceived. I  finished  my  last  course  of  treatment  some  time  ago,  and  am  able  to  say 
that  I  now  foel  better  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  have  not  once  fallen  into  my 
previous  bad  habit  since  I  began  taking  your  treatment,  and  I  hope  I  am  entirely 
cured.  The  varicocele  does  not  trouble  me  as  much  as  it  did.  Thanking  you  for 
your  interest  in  my  case,  I  remain,^*  etc. 


CABB  102,035.— iSlp^rma/orrAaa;  seminal  losses  almost  every  nighty  these  having 
occurred  for  nine  years^  general  health  greatly  reduced. 

An  officer  in  the  government  service  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  writes:—'*! 
have  much  pleasure  in  enclosing  post-office  order  for  another  two  months*  course 
of  treatment.  I  heartily  appreciate  the  kind  advice  in  your  last  letter,  and  also  the 
kind  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  welfare.  The  exhausting  nightly  losses  I  used 
to  undergo  have  almost  disappeared.  In  spite  of  the  irregularity  of  the  mails,  etc., 
and  the  unhealthy  surroundings,  I  am  making  rapid  progress  toward  health.  You 
see,  Doctor,  the  unfavorable  conditions  I  am  living  under  are  unavoidable.  It 
reflects  great  credit  on  your  mode  of  treatment.  I  am  improving  so  rapidly  that  I 
can  hardly  comprehend  it.  The  daily  troubles  of  life  which  I  used  to  chafe  under, 
have  flown  away  from  me  as  chaff  before  the  wind.  Life  is  a  great  and  glorious 
pleasure  to  me  now,  when  it  used  to  be  a  burden.  You  have  more  than  saved  my 
life.  I  shudder  when  I  look  back  on  the  suffering  I  endured  through  the  maltreat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  quacks  with  which  Sidney  abounds.  I  bless 
the  day  your  book  came  into  my  hands.  I  shall  always  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  that  day  while  I  live.  Hoping  to  be  able  to  visit  New  York  some  time  in  the 
near  future,  and  personally  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me,  and  with  best 
wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  yours  gratefully,"  eto. 


CASB  4&y\A^.—Spermatorrhaa. 

An  officer  in  the  English  Navy  writes  from  Devonport,  England:  "  I  received 
your  letter  some  months  ago,  and  you  requested  me  to  write  you  after  finishing  a 
course  of  remedies.  I  finished  them  about  the  end  of  February  and  was  married 
the  21st  of  last  month.  I  might  say  that  they  made  me  a  changed  man.  I  am 
strong  and  vigorous  and  look  the  picture  of  health,  and  I  live  according  to  your 
suggestions  in  your  valuable  book.'* 


CASB  90,024.— /m|>o^«7Kry,  Constipation^  and  Catarrh. 

A  gentleman  writes  from  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. :  "  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  26th, 
would  say  that  I  am  now  married  nearly  a  year,  and  that  your  treatment  restore*! 
me  completely.  I  am  almost  cured  of  the  constipation  habit,  and  on  the  whole  J 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  cannot  repav.** 
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OAi ■  VTfilS.—Spermatorr?uta  of  long  standing  and  Phimosis. 

A  gentleman  of  middle  age,  who  had  prerlonsly  doctored  many  yean  without 
taocess,  writes  from  Bangor,  Me. :  '*  Your  favor  of  the  25th  received.  I  can  say 
that  I  have  continued  to  enjoy  fairly  good  health  daring  the  past  year,  perhaps  as 
good  as  I  could  expect,  considering  constitutional  holdbacks,  and  the  fact  that  I 
am  still  doing  night  work.  I  should  add  that  I  have  been  married  for  some  time, 
and  am  very  well  satisfied.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  consider  my  case  closed  on 
your  records,  though  if  in  future  I  should  require  special  medical  assistance,  I 
should  feel  confident  in  calling  upon  yon  again.  The  phimosis  was  completely 
cured  by  your  instrument,  although  it  took  a  good  deal  longer  than  I  anticipated. 
I  have,  however,  no  reason  to  complain.^* 


CASK  71  y0i2.— Spermatorrhea^  and  sympathetic  nervous  disturbance. 

A  gentleman  writes  four  years  after  treatment  from  Whiteport,  N.  Y. :  "  In  reply 
to  yours  of  the  Ist,  would  say  that  I  am  enjoying  excellent  health  at  present,  and 
ever  since  I  stopped  treatment  with  you,  for  which  words  fail  to  express  my  grati- 
tude, I  can  work  harder,  feel  stronger,  eat  anything,  sleep  sound  and  refreshing. 
Best  assured  should  I  require  the  services  of  a  physician,  I  would  immediately 
apply  to  you  for  relief  and  recommend  others  as  well.  Wishing  you  abundant  suo- 
cess  and  prosperity,  which  you  so  richly  deserve,  i* remain,"  etc. 

Five  years  later  this  same  gentleman  writes:  "  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the 
22d  inst.  would  say  that  at  the  present  time  1  am  enjoying  the  best  of  health.  I 
highly  appreciate  the  benefit  derived  from  your  treatment,  and  can  say  I  have  im- 
proved 100  per  cent.,  physically  and  mentally.  If  an  occasion  arises  that  I  require 
your  services,  will  give  you  a  call. " 


CASK  101,148.— SpermatorrTiaOt   weak  physically^   Dyspepsia,   Constipation,   and 
Chronic  Bronchitis. 

A  gentleman  writes  from  Lancashire,  England,  as  follows:  "  I  beg  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  some  time  ago.  I  thought  I  would  wait  awhile  and 
see  if  my  cure  were  permanent,  and  to-day  I  can  say  that  it  is.  I  am  positively 
sure  that  I  am  cured.  I  would  not  have  that  dread  disease  on  me  again  for  any 
amount  of  money.  I  am  very  thankful  to  you.  Dr.  Footc,  for  curing  me,  and  if 
ever  I  suffer  from  any  disease  again  of  any  consequence  or  chronic  form,  I  will 
certainly  seek  your  advice.  I  never  eat  any  food  of  a  heavy  character  or  take 
any  intoxicating  drink  of  any  kind  since  I  commenced  treatment,  but  I  think  I 
may  eat  more  freely  now,  as  I  feel  strong  enough  to  digest  anything.  I  still  follow 
bathing.  I  thank  you  once  again.  Doctor,  for  curing  me,  for  I  feel  healthy  and 
happy  now.  Yes,  the  best  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  Money  is  nothing  to  health  like 
this.    I  will  conclude  for  the  present,  but  will  remember  you  to  my  last  day.'* 


cASi  lOlyOGi.— Sexual  Atrophy,  resulting  Jtom  Se^f-abuse. 

A  gentleman  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  writes:  "My  reason  for  not  writing  to 
yon  sooner  was  to  see  would  any  of  the  disagreeable  symptoms  return  after  I 
ceased  taking  your  medicine.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  am  completely  cured  after  tak- 
ing your  invaluable  medicine  according  to  your  directions.  May  you  be  long 
spared  by  Providence  to  preside  over  the  noble  work  you  so  successfully  accom- 
plish." 
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f  inn  lOlllK.—Stlf-Abtut.  marh  A'trnom  V/prailon,  Dynpepiia,  and  Vontlipaiion, 

A  Kcntlemaa  approaublDjc  BO  yean  of  nge,  after  foor  nronths'  treaUDent.  writna 
from  AkrOQ,  Ohio;  "  Your  lotler  of  the  aSLh  of  July  duly  reopivwl.  1  knoiT  It  hai 
lipeDwme  time  iIdoo  I  wroto  you  last,  hut  I  Intended  louReulItbuinedlcliio  before 
muklng  my  Boikl  report.  I  have  somii  tablets  of  No.  4  left  yet.  I  can  suy  ttiat  my 
voadlUirn  biu  muth  Improved  under  your  care,  and  do  not  think  I  trIU  need  any 
uiore  mcdkLne.    The  plmplca  am  mnuli  better,  and  I  bave  eoml  contrul  of  my 

CASES  07  DISEASES  OF  WOMKN. 
oin  l(»,1Dg.r-F!«rin<  Kratitfi,  Poor  Xllmliuitlon.  Impvn  Jllaoa.  and  Markid 

A  ymiDitlady  writes  from  Anairan.  HI.:  "I  think  It  is  my  duty  to  write  you 
to  let  yon  know  how  Hell  I  am.  Doctor,  yon  ought  to  lee  nic;  1  wlsb  yon  could 
tee  how  I  have  changed  In  Ihc  lust  three  montha.  I  weiit  (u  eee  a  frleud  ot  mlno 
Ibat  I  bad  not  seen  ilnoc  I  began  to  take  your  ttvatment.  Dottor.  I  with  you 
conid  have  been  with  me  when  ihu  aald :  *WhyI  tlow  you  bave  changed !  Why  I  tho 
l«il  lime  I  law  you  you  looked  as  If  yon  would  not  live  bU  montha.  And  now  I  soo 
yun  aa  well  and  Oesby  a*  ever."  Doetor,  would  yon  believo  it,  I  weigh  ia»  pouiids 
iiow.  Oh  I  Doctor,  I  DnnnotCbank  youeoouKh  for  what  you  havo  done  for  rue.  I 
am  only  alitoon  yean  old  now,  but  I  think  I  liave  salTerrd  enough  to  lallsty  any 
body  tbot  wlahcdme  toauSer,  I  used  to  go  lu  layroom  and  cry  every  afternoon; 
but  now  I  sew,  or  take  a  walk  with  my  slater,  tibi  I  am  so  hoi^y  becauio  I  am 
well.  Doctor,  I  bavti  nothing  to  give  yon  in  retuni  but  my  poor  thanks,  but  auch 
01  tbey  are.  1  hope  you  will  take." 


A  lady  writca  from  Hudson,  Kan.!  "  I  will  now  dnigi  yon  a  few  lines  to  IM 
you  know  that  my  health  Is  almoat  aa  good  as  ercr.  I  buve  a  fine  baby  glii,  toitf 
months  old  to-day,  aa  fat  and  healthy  as  otm  be.  1  got  along  very  good.  Even 
when  baby  waa  bora  I  suffered  but  very  little  palu.  and  I  know  It  la  all  due  to  yoor 
medlcbie,  for  wblub  I  am  wry  thankful  to  you.  Aflerall  those  ytan  ot  pain  and 
misery  If  J  am  In  need  of  medical  allvullou  I  will  eemdnly  turn  to  yoa  again." 


riaa  M.OOt.-Cfirlna  Pralapivt,  Dypiptla.  and  PUu. 

Anelderly  lady  wrltee  from  PhUadelpbIa,  Pa.:    "I  must  uk  yonta 

1  am  bappy  to  say  that  I  am  well  and  went  Ibrough  with  my  worii  with  Uttlo 
fatigue.  Tho  womb  does  not  Ironblo  me  any  more,  and  the  idles  aro  unnd.  (of 
wh1chIamgn(«fUl.aBlanlTeredmost  from  them,  which  made  uefsal  very  weak. 
and  I  do  not  (eel  the  weakness  or  tfaa  palpitation  of  the  brort.  Laat  Tbuoday  1 
walked  about  seven  mllea.  I  was  tbed,  of  counr.  mora  with  tbu  boat,  Imt  got 
home,  hnd  a  bath,  and  laid  down  10  Nat.  and  felt  bright  aftarwarda;  tuuk  •  ibort 
walk  Bgsbi  before  bedtime.  Bo  llbink  I  am  pretty  well.  M  y  ni«Hlloln«  are  about 
dooe,  except  those  tablets.  I  will  have  some  uf  Ihorc  anll-Ulluas  plUa  shortly.  I 
think  they  arc  very  good.  If  Uiere  b  •ofthlng  more  tlial  jou  rnqulrw  lo  know,  I 
will  gladly  Inform  you." 
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CASE  103,019.— Orarlan  Ditfaitf,  Uterine  Weakness,  and  marked  Nertovs  Irritability. 

A  lady  living  In  CaUklll,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "  1  am  very  much  better  In  every  way. 
After  years  of  headache,  have  scarcely  had  one  since  I  began  the  treatment. 
Also,  no  more  backache,  except  when  I  am  very  tired.  My  abdomen  was  swol- 
len hard  and  sore.  That  is  much  better,  so  much  better  that  I  can  hardly  express 
how  differently  I  feel.  The  nervousness  is  much  better  too.  Am  still  mervous, 
though  not  so  distressingly  so,  and  can  control  it  more  now.  The  trembling  In  my 
limbs  was  gone  after  the  first  month,  and  now  I  never  feel  It  except  when  I  work 
all  day  or  when  I  have  my  sickness.  As  to  my  monthly  sickness,  instead  of  spend" 
ing  three  days  of  agony  in  bed,  I  am  able  to  be  around  a  little  the  first  two  days. 
By  keeping  quiet  and  using  the  medicine,  I  get  along  wonderfully  for  me.  Hardly 
know  myself.  My  husband  says  I  am  a  different  person,  that  the  medicine  has  done 
wonders.  I  am  doing  my  own  work  and  washing  alone  now  after  having  help  all 
summer,  and  I  do  so  want  to  keep  well.'* 


CASS  74,906.— Prolapsus  Uteri  of  several  years*  standing,  and  general  Jualth  much 
impaired. 

Husband  writes  from  Sj-racuse,  N.  Y. :  *'  It  Is  a  late  day  to  give  in  our  final 
report  of  my  case,  71,2S4,  and  my  wife's  case,  74,206.  We  delayed  reporting  to  see 
if  the  marvellous  cure  so  speedily  effected,  was  permanent,  and  can  say  that  we 
are  both  in  perfect  health,  better  than  we  ever  enjoyed  in  our  lives.  It  is  now 
eight  months  since  we  discontinued  your  treatment.  I  have  pained  28  pounds,  and 
remain  at  a  weight  of  145  pounds.  Your  system  of  treatment  certainly  cannot  fail 
to  secure  the  highest  endorsement." 

In  a  second  letter  from  the  same  patients  recently  received,  the  husband 
writes:  "  Your  favor  of  the  Cth  Inst,  received,  noting  inquiry  concerning  my  life's 
health.  Would  say  that  while  sbe  was  not  feeling  well  (simply  for  a  few  weeks 
in  August,  1893),  sbe  has  never  enjoyed  better  health  than  since  your  treatment  and 
cure  of  1888.  The  cure  was  perfect  and  lasting,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  to-day 
there  is  not  a  woman  who  enjoys  better  health— never  ailing- constantly  well. 
In  case  anything  would  trouble,  she  would  surely  consult  you  ;  but  the  weakness, 
which  you  undoubtedly  diagnosed  correctly,  has  been  entirely  removed  by  your 
treatment.  We  have  since  four  healthy  young  children,  none  of  them  ever  sick, 
all  playful  and  happy.    Gratefully  and  respectfully,"  etc. 


CASX  ZISXSH.— Prolapsus  Uteri,  marked  imtation^  and  depression  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  obstinate  constipation, 

A  lady  writes  in  1899  from  Washington,  D.  C. :  "  I  am  one  of  your  old  patients. 
Somewhere  in  the  seventies— I  forget  the  exact  date— I  consulted  you  at  your 
office  where  you  prescribed  for  me  a  six-months'  course  of  your  medicine  which  I 
paid  for,  and  you  expressed  to  me.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  invested  what  I 
gave  you  for  the  medicine  in  anything  else  which  would  have  given  half  the  relief 
I  obtained  from  it.  I  have  been  much  stronger  in  every  sense,  and  have  told  hun- 
dreds of  people  of  the  eflBcacy  of  your  remedies.  I  think  you  understand  there  are 
so  many  worthless  advertisements  afloat,  purporting  to  cure  all  the  Ills  of  fiesh, 
but  which  are  worthless  when  tried,  that  many  think  there  is  no  cure.  Again, 
there  are  so  many  in  the  working-classes  who  take  no  time  to  investigate  the  glar- 
ing pamphlets  thrown  Into  the  front  door.  These  have  become  a  matter  of  course; 
so  they  think  all  a  hoax.  There  are  so  many  who  know  nothing  of  your  medicines, 
yet  need  them  so  much.  Every  day  and  hour  I  see  and  know  of  suffering  for  lack 
•f  such  common  sense  medicines.'* 
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CASES  OP  BARRENNEBS. 

0A8S  ^^\7ij.— Barrenness  from  Prolapsus  and  Congestion ;  Dyspepsia  and  Neuralgia, 

A  lady  writes  from  Qreenpolnt,  N.  Y. :  '*  Your  inquiry  receiyed  this  a.  m.,  and 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  had  a  fine,  perfect,  ten-pound  boy  born  on  February  lltb.  I 
had  a  very  hard  time,  but  I  feel  all  right  now,  and  the  baby  is  doing  well.  /  can 
say  with  pleasure  and  thanks  to  your  treatment  that  I  am  a  happy  mother.  I  send 
you  a  photograph  of  my  baby  boy  taken  when  he  was  two  months  old,  for  publioa* 
tion  In  Thb  IIealtu  Montult.  I  was  married  nine  years  ago,  dating  from  May  5, 
1885,  and  the  baby  was  bom  on  February  11, 18K3.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
a  Monthly  sent  to  me  wherein  you  publish  the  picture.'* 

(A  photograph  of  this  infant  is  given  on  page  578.) 


CAiB  97 y077.— Barrenness  and  Dysfnenorrhcsa^  Dyspepsia  and  Catarrh.    No  children^ 
though  married  six  years. 

A  lady  writes  from  Illinois:  " I  received  a  letter  from  you  some  time  ago.  I 
was  not  at  home  at  tbo  time  as  I  had  left  for  Buffalo  where  I  visited  five  weeks 
with  my  parents.  I  intended  writing  you,  but  since  we  have  had  baby  I  don't  get 
much  time  to  do  anything  outside  of  my  general  work.  Baby  was  bom  March 
15th.  I  was  sick  five  days  before  baby  was  bom.  She  was  very  weak  and  weighed 
but  three  pounds.  She  is  a  lovely  buby  now  and  wo  are  very  proud  of  her;  also  of 
you.  Doctor,  for  wo  would  not  have  our  darling  had  it  not  been  for  you.  We  are 
Indeed  very  grateful  to  you.  Baby  being  a  girl  robbed  her  of  your  name;  we 
named  her  Vivian.  I  had  baby's  picture  taken  when  six  months  old  and  we  will 
send  you  one  so  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  rapidly  she  bus  improved.  She 
weighed  twenty-three  pounds  when  six  months  old.  I  am  quite  well,  although  I 
don't  feel  quite  as  strong  since  baby  was  born;  probably  I  will  be  stronger  after  I 
jtop  nursing  her.  I  have  been  talking  to  my  friends  of  you.  two  of  which  calledat 
your  office  to  see  you.  They  tol J  nio  y jur  office  was  full  of  patients  and  they 
hadn't  the  tlnn'>  to  wait  us  thi'y  had  to  calch  their  train  as  they  stopped  over  while 
going  through  New  York.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  what  you  think  of 
our  darling  baby  if  your  valuable  time  will  permit." 

(The  picture  above  spoken  of  is  produced  on  page  580.) 


BORN  BY  THB  BOOK. 

A  lady  writes  from  Massachusetts:  ''Concerning  the  health  of  my  husband,  I 
will  say  that  he  is  much  better.  Immediately  after  the  first  week  he  slept  better, 
appetite  came  back,  and  now  he  pursues  the  exact  mode  of  living  as  you  directed, 
lie  docs  not  eat  much  meat,  and  avoids  everything  that  could  molest  his  stomach. 
He  does  not  drink  any  beer  either.  Wo  give  you  our  sincerest  thanks  for  your 
valuable  treatment. 

*'l  shall  have  to  thank  you  once  more  for  your  great  book  '  Plain  Homo  Talk.' 
When  wc  arrived  in  this  country  seven  years  ago  I  became  the  mother  of  a  little 
^'irl  who  was  our  great  delight,  as  she  was  the  first  girl  of  six  children  that  we 
have  had.  She  seemed  to  be  healthy  and  happy  when  in  the  course  of  two  daya 
she  died  from  summer  complaint.  1  was  stmck  down  by  this  great  blow,  and  I 
was  at  the  point  of  really  losing  my  mind,  I  did  not  sleep  for  nights  and  lost  all 
joy  In  living.  The  only  desire  I  had  was  to  meet  my  child.  I  could  sit  for  hours 
thinking  of  her.  Coiihlderlng  that  /  ua<f  abovt  forty  I  had  very  little  hopes  of  be- 
coming a  mother  again,  when  through  an  advertisement  in  some  paper  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  your  book  which  I  procured  at  onc«,  and  which  gave  such  clear 
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and  SQocinct  directions  abon^  sexual  matteTS.  I  read  it  rery  carefully  and  after 
two  months  I  became  pregnant,  I  herewith  give  yon  once  more  my  best  thanks 
for  yonr  oleyer  woric.  I  liyed  daring  my  pregnancy  according  to  your  advice,  and 
I  became  the  mother  once  more  of  a  little  girl.  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you 
her  picture,  and  repeating  that  through  you  Joy  and  happiness  hare  onc«  more 
made  their  abode  in  our  home.    I  hare  no  objection  to  your  using  this  letter.'* 

(This  child's  picture  is  exhibited  on  page  614.) 


CAsi  96,074.— Barrennesi  cf  a  woman  who  misearrisd  repeatedly, 

A  womaa  of  low  vitality,  who  mlsoarrled  every  time  she  became  pregnant, 
writes  from  Hoboken.  N.  J. :  **  Words  cannot  express  my  thankfulness  to  you  for 
3rour  treatment.  I  feel  better  than  I  ever  did,  and  a  little  girl  was  bom  to  us  the 
Slst  of  August.  She  Is  a  lovely  child,  full  of  life.  She  has  not  been  sick  a  day  shice 
she  was  bom,  and  I  hope  she  will  keep  welL  I  am  sure  if  I  had  not  taken  treat- 
ment from  you  I  would  have  lost  her  like  the  others.  Thanking  yon  again  for  your 
kindness,  I  remain^  yours,'*  etc. 


OASS  61,010.— Barrennesi  in  a  tcrofuUms  woman  reduced  in  healthy  and  enfferinc 
/torn  Prolapeus,  I^les,  and  Fistula. 

She  writes  from  Bunker  Hill,  W.  Ya. :  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote,  and  a 
great  many  things  have  happened  since  then.  The  best  thing  is,  I  have  a  fine,  big 
boy,  nearly  four  months  old.  He  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  Angust,  r  r.d  weighed 
twelve  pounds  at  birth,  and  twenty  pounds  at  three  months  old.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  he  weighs  now,  and  he  is  increasing  all  the  time.  Be  is  the  premium  baby 
of  this  county.  Every  one  knows  about  him,  and  so  many  come  to  see  him.  It  is 
such  a  wonder  because  1  alwajrs  was  so  delicate.  I  used  the  foods  you  recom- 
mended during  pregnancy,  and  had  a  good  time.  He  never  has  been  sick, 
and  is  the  picture  of  health.  I  never  saw  as  strong  a  child  as  he  is.  Erery  one  re- 
marks it.  He  could  hold  up  his  head  as  soon  as  he  was  bom,  and  in  three  or  four 
days  could  turn  over.  I  guess  you  would  think  you  had  done  wonders  with  me  if 
you  could  see  this  baby.  The  physician  who  attended  me  is  a  new  one  here,  and  a 
good  one  too.  I  told  him  how  I  had  been  and  how  I  was  under  your  treatment, 
and  he  said  that  was  just  the  kind  of  treatment  I  needed.  He  thinks  there  never 
was  such  a  baby  as  this.  Says  he  never  saw  such  a  one  in  his  life.  I  am  getting 
along  very  well  now.  I  am  getting  strong  again.  I  am  taking  very  good  care  of 
myself,  and  I  think  if  nothing  happens,  I  will  be  stronger  than  ever  I  was.  Dear 
Doctor,  I  thank  you  so  much  for  what  you  have  done  for  me.  Every  time  I  look 
at  my  baby,  I  shall  think  of  you,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  treatment  I  never 
should  have  had  him,  and  I  am  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world.'* 


CASS  6i,2aQ.— Barrenness,  due  to  Anteversion  and  Leucorrhaa  in  an  ancemic  woman 
with  scrcfulous  inherUance, 

She  writes  from  Cape  Lookout,  N.  C:  *'I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  you 
for  a  long  time  to  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting  along,  but  have  neglected  to  do 
so.  I  am  more  than  thankful  to  you  for  the  treatment  and  advice.  I  have  been 
gaining  in  health  ever  since  I  commenced  to  take  your  treatment,  and  can  tmtbfully 
say  that  I  am  in  the  best  health  I  have  been  for  twelve  years,  and  weigh  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pounds  more  than  I  ever  did.  I  have  a  fine  baby  boy  a  little  over  five 
months  old,  and  the  picture  of  health.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it,  or  at  his 
birth.    Yon  cannot  tell  how  I  appreciate  my  improved  health.** 


p 
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MISCELLANEOUS  DISEASES. 

U  tht  Jotntt.follotriiig  a  proilra- 

A  ^nllomui  wiileB  from  SsTUUiah,  Ga.:  "Tnnr  fiiroT  ftt  hand.  I  feci  Terr 
much  uhanipd  of  nut  hnvlDK  written  yon  lonfC  n^.  and  beg  roar  pardon  for 
orjKled.  Ttm  ask  roe  how  I  feel.  Now,  Dortor.  If  there  is  BnylhlDc  (ho  iDBtlcr 
with  me.  I  don't  know  what  It  li.  I  never  felt  belter  la  mr  life,  snd  am  working 
like  a  Turk  froin  six  In  the  morning  nntll  eight  or  nine  at  niRht.  >even  dnyi  in  the 
week :  oat  regularly,  and  sleep  Ibe  momont  I  ttrlke  the  bed  nntil  I  ml  ont  In  the 
morning.  I  am  now  IS  pounds  hearler  In  welgbt  than  when  you  took  hold  of  m«. 
1  don't  use  tobaueo  In  any  form.  Now,  Doctor.  If  there  1i  anything  wllhhi  my 
power  1  can  do  for  yon.  Just  mention  It,  and  you  will  alwaya  nnd  me  at  your  Bcr- 
vLoD,  for  (o  yoD  I  condlder  1  owe  my  life  and  happlnepa  to-day.*^ 

cut  K.mo.— Sciatica  o/hIm  jftari'  ilaitdlng. 

A  genllcman  writee  from  PortI.emhl,  Idahn:  "Tour  letter  nnd  medlrino  re- 
celTed.  Very  many  llunki.  I  am  gaining  on  Urn  ulenp  trouble.  I  received  a  letter 
a  few  dnya  ago  from  a  brollier  wboJIvei  In  Jllnnnsola,  and  he  hai  about  the  ume 
opinion  of  you  that  I  have,  and  If  yon  mcceed  In  curing  him,  1  ghsll  regard  it  na  ■ 
much  more  wonderfol  onre  than  mine  He  Uvea  In  llorrlstown.  Rico  Co.;  do  not 
know  b1>  cBM  tiumber.  Tie  «ays  be  knows  that  be  b  on  the  road  to  recovery  and 
that  he  belkres  Dr,  Footo  U  Ihe  miarteit  doctor  on  the  face  of  the  eanh.  and  ho 
la  not  a  man  given  to  nae  extravagant  eipreadoni.  I  Chink  I  can  undenland  how 
be  feeli.  Doctor,  there  Is  not  an  hour  while  I  am  awake,  that  dov9  not  Und  me 
mmparlDg  Eny  pment  condlllon  wltb  tbal  of  laM  year,  and  then  there  come*  the 
thought  that  I  owe  you  nicfa  a  debt  of  gratitude  ai  t  ihall  never  be  able  to  repay.~' 

(This  DOrrespondent  had  what  the  anrgeon*  supposed  to  be  a  tumor  In  the  iilp- 
Jolni,  and  ampnlallon  of  Iha  leg  wu  frrloujiy  advlaed.  I  dlagnoeed  the  trouble 
a<  sciatica,  and  made  an  entire  cunt  o(  II  by  medical  treatment.) 

<:utiVtM1.^W^U»tvilltiiffqflkihitt~JtilnHaaladtwUhatrq/\iloutelmdta0iiqf 
blood. 

Ehs  wrlleafrom  JaneivOle.  Wli.:  "  t  am  feeibig  rery  mnoh  bettor.  Have  not 
bad  a  pain  In  my  ride  tor  the  laat  two  weeka  Hy  knee  also  U  very  mueh  belter. 
It  k  still  awollen  on  tbe  left  side,  which  at  times  ts  worn,  and  then  hbbId  hardly 
to  be  teen.  I  am  now  qnlle  aatlafled  wltb  tbe  good  your  medicine*  bavo  done  for 
tne.  1  was  very  Impatient  at  lint,  but  now  that  I  see  a  great  vbaugs  ud  fuel 
•o  much  better  I  am  well  pleased."  , 

r A<i  K^m.—SyphUli  {iifondart)  irilh  marktd  eotuMuOaHol  dUlurlMKt. 

A  gentleman  writes  afler  seven  months'  treatment  from  Brooklyn,  N.  X,: 
"Ftnm  the  day  iMunmonced  your  IreaUrent  I  saw  no  tiKoea  of  my  dlseaie.  I  have 
Increased  since  then  from  138  to  iw  punnds,  and  ItMlay  am  as  big  and  stniiie  as  an 
OK.  My  brother  whom  you  treated  has  died,  but  I  thbik  had  be  slayed  with  you 
that  be  would  have  been  all  right." 

Ten  yean  later  tba  sbove  correepoudenl  writM  again  as  follows:  "  All  of  my 
olber  tn>iibh>*  have  disappeared,  except  that  perhaps  my  Ihrool  Mimetlmes  liolh. 
en  mo  In  the  morning.  This  1  have  to  clear  out  before  Iran  speak  clearly.  Th" 
waiih  yon  piTr  me  for  my  throat  I  did  nut  uw  hut  a  Utile  while,  t  did  not  bring  II 
wllhnic.  but  1  will  send  l.omn  (or  11,   Thepolns  slwul  my  ihi;.!  (hiil  I  had  wbi^u  I 
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oommenced  treatment,  left  before  I  had  used  the  medicine  three  weeks.  In  fact, 
I  never  felt  better  in  my  life  than  I  do  now.  If  I  have  any  more  trouble  with  the 
disease  (syphilis)  I  will  take  another  coarse  of  treatment." 


CASE  10ifi\5.— Syphilid,  nhfumatism,  and  Neurasttunia, 

A  younp  man  of  Jania'*a,  British  West  Indies,  writes, q/TT^  only  one  month** 
treatmtut:  "Ilert'fnl  hvf:  to  aeknowledfre  the  receipt  of  your  nmedies  which 
came  safely  as  \wt  invoice.  I  certainly  paid  n?pular  attention  in  taking  the  medl- 
( ino,  and  to  say  that  they  did  me  pood,  would  l)e  but  a  slight  way  of  expressing  It. 
I  fet  1  vigorous,  more  so  than  I  have  felt  for  many  a  day,  and  both  my  condition 
and  complications  impnjved.  The  pains  in  my  left  chest  and  knee  are  nothing 
near  what  they  were.  The  ringworms  on  my  thighs,  and  pimples  on  hands  are 
al)Out  the  greatest  trou]»le.  Still,  they  show  signs  of  a  change.  My  appetite  has 
fairly  inii>roved,  and  I  digest  food  with  less  difficulty.  The  only  trouble  I  expe- 
rience now  is  frequtnt  bckhing,  say  about  two  hours  after  each  meal.  The  consti- 
pation is  not  so  troublesome.  I  have  sent  you  a  full  report  regarding  my  symp- 
toms so  far  as  my  i'i>llity  permits,  and  am  making  preparations  to  send  you  a  big 
order  by  next  mail." 


CASE  \QR,(m.—Diahft€ft  firt  years  ago^follotced  by  threat  of  Bright's  disease  and 

general  prostration. 

A  lady  of  Quebec,  Can.,  after  taking  three  months'  treatment,  writes:  *'  Your 
treatment  has  been  very  helpful  to  me.  I  am  tmjoylng  better  health  than  I  have 
had  for  years.  You  may  be  sure,  Dr.  Foote,  that  I  bhali  platre  myself  under  your 
treatment  whenever  I  need  it.  I  have  not  lost  an  opportunity  of  praising  and 
recommending  you  to  my  friends." 


CASE  103,050.— i?ad  blood  condition.  Constipation,  Piles,  and  Catarrh. 

A  middle-aged  man  ^Tltes  from  Elizabeth  town,  New  Mexico:  "Ilaving  re- 
celve<l  your  letter  inquiring  how  the  course  of  treatment  has  benefited  me,  I  will 
say  that  I  feel  better  in  every  way  than  for  five  years,  and  I  can  do  more  work 
without  ft't'llng  ovtfr-fatlgued  than  })efore.  I  have  not  used  quite  all  the  medicine, 
as  there  have  b<'en  ^('veral  times  that  I  was  away  and  could  not  carry  the  medi- 
cine with  me,  but  when  imssible,  I  have  taken  the  medicine  according  to  dlreo- 
tioiLs.  I  shall  advise  others  to  give  you  a  trial,  as  I  am  satisfied  your  medicines 
will  do  all  you  claim  for  them.    Very  gratefully  yours,"  etc. 


CASE  72,QS2.— Glandular  Congestion  accompanied  ivith  severe  pains  and  much  physical 
inakHf^s. 

A  middle-aged  lady  writes  from  Easton.  Md.r  "I  must  thank  you  again  for 
my  bf tier  f<'t  linjrs,  >\  hkh  extend  t<»  a  hfaliliful  state  of  mind,  as  well  as  marked 
physical  ImpKAinuiit.  1  Im^  pl.ii-.'.s  are  in  a  natural  condition  again,  and  if  I  could 
only  n-alize  ilie  ii»<  r»iiy  t  very  l.our  of  not  overtaxiui:  the  jiowers  of  endurance,  I 
might  be  bet!«'r  than  I  am,  but  when  I  rememb<'r  wher**  I  was  last  year,  and  my 
condition  then,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  b(»lh  to  you  and  the  common- 
sense  system  y(»u  represent— bound  as  it  Is  by  ni>  limiiations  as  to  school  or  preju- 
jIJco— but  open  to  the  a<ivanee  of  truth  and  science  from  ever>'  direction.  You 
ii.ay  be  sure  that  your  praises  will  1  o  sung  by  me  for  the  good  of  mankind  " 
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OAfB  86,110.— Beefrkfdm,  with  Nerwnu  iVottrctfion,  UUHm  Weaknets^  Dytptptia^ 
CansHpalion,  and  NeuralgUL 

A  lady  writes  from  Ellis,  Iowa:    **  I  am  gnmixig  stronger  every  day.   The  old 
disease  does  not  return,  and  I  now  do  Iota  of  work,  while  I  was  bed-ridden  when  ^ 
I  came  to  yoa,  for  all  of  which  I  am  exceedingly  gratefuL'* 


CASS  101,145.— (7«n«ra/  Debility^  resulting  from  overwork^  and  sedentary  habits. 

A  young  dressmaker  of  Ida  Co.,  Iowa,  writes:  *'Tour  remedies  hare  done 
wonderful  work  for  me.  I  have  now  finished  my  six  months*  treatment,  and  feel 
now  that  I  could  do  without  medicine.  I  feel  altogether  like  a  new  person,  and  I 
feel  very  grateful  to  you  that  you  have  taken  so  much  Interest  in  me  and  cured 
me.  I  will  write  here  and  tell  you  about  my  symptoms :  My  bowels  move  regularly.  I 
have  not  taken  anything  to  move  them  for  over  a  whole  month.  My  tongue  does 
not  coat  any  more.  I  have  a  good  appetite.  I  have  gained  six  pounds  this  last 
two  months.  I  come  around  regularly  every  month.  I  don^t  have  any  pains  of 
any  kind.    I  don*t  have  any  pain  in  my  side  any  more." 


EARLIER  TRIUMPHS. 

Thus  the  quotations  of  letters  from  grateful  patients  might  go  on  nntn  we 
reached  the  last  cover  of  the  book,  and  even  then  it  would  require  a  larger  volume 
than  this  to  publish  them.  To  show,  however,  the  superiority  of  botanical  reme- 
dies over  the  drugs  usually  employed,  I  shall  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reader 
while  I  present  one— Just  one— of  many  testimonials  that  might  be  given  from 
those  received  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  practice,  when  such  results  must  be 
more  attributable  to  the  character  of  the  medicines  employed,  than  to  experience 
or  acquired  skill  In  the  practice  of  my  profession.  I  look  back  with  pride  and 
great  satisfaction  to  many  apparently  hopeless  cases  which  were  completely  re- 
stored through  the  evident  reliability  of  my  vegetable  medicines.  That  Is  to  say, 
they  signally  efTectcd  in  each  one  Just  what  I  was  seeking  to  accomplish.  This 
conld  not  have  been  the  result  if  from  any  cause  they  were  Inert  or  otherwise  defi- 
cient in  quality.  If  the  reader  has  not  read  what  is  said  of  such  therapeutic  agen- 
cies in  former  pages  of  this  work,  lot  me  ask  him  to  torn  to  Chapter  IV.  of  Part  L 
Bat  to  the  testimony  in  point: 

A  BSDRIDDXlf  CASS. 

Note:  If  any  person  of  inquiring  mind  would  ask  what  caused  the  patient  to 
be  bedridden,  I  will  answer  at  the  outset  that  there  was  not  a  sound  organ  in  her 
body,  nor  was  any  natural  function  normally  performed.  There  was  hardly  room 
on  one  entire  page  of  my  register  to  admit  the  description  of  the  pains,  aches,  and 
uncomforiable  symptoms  under  which  she  suffered.  It  was  one  of  the  blackest 
looking  pages  In  the  case-book. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1868,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  treatment,  I  received  a 
letter  from  this  patient,  from  which  I  will  make  the  following  quotation: 

**I  regret  to  terminate  so  pleasant  a  correspondence,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in 
calling  upon  you  when  we  visit  New  York.  Before  taking  leave  I  wish  to  say  that 
If  extracts  from  my  former  letters  or  this  can  be  of  any  ser>ice  to  you,  you  are 
welcome  to  use  them  In  any  way  you  like.  And  if  you  desire  it,  wo  will  send  you 
an  affidavit  teHtlf>ing  to  your  success,  for  I  not  only  consider  myself  a  wonder,  but 
far  and  wide  has  been  known  and  discu.ssed  the  remarkable  sufferings  and  recov- 
ery of  n.  W.  fiatterly,  daughter  of  Wm.  R.  Satterly  of  thU  place,  and  now  your 
sincere  friend,  Mrs.  S.  F.  {?mith,  East  Betaoket,  L.  I.'* 
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It  was  in  compliance  with  my  acceptance  of  her  grateful  propoeitlon  that  the 
foDowing  affidavit  was  sabseqnently  made  and  forwarded  to  me  by  mail: 

*'  East  Sxtaukxt,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  May  4, 1868. 
"  mu  E.  B.  POOTB— 

Bkar  Sir:  Although  yon  are  fnlly  aware  of  the  wonderful  snccefls  of  ytrnt 
efforts  in  my  behalf;  and  although  the  voice  of  one  will  scarcely  be  heard  among 
the  many  who  are  daily  proclaiming  their  gratitude  to  you,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  send 
you  the  following  testimonial,  in  order  that  others  may  read,  believe,  and  hope. 
For  my  case  was  certainly  an  unusual  one,  and  almost  unparalleled. 

**  When  I  was  but  three  months  old,  symptoms  of  erysipelas  were  first  noticed, 
and  I  was  never  afterwards  a  healthy  child,  but  was  always  feeble  and  never  able 
to  endure  fatigue. 

*'  At  times  I  suffered  much  from  erysipelas  in  the  eyes  and  head,  and  various 
parts  of  the  body.  At  fourteen  years  of  age,  my  health  became  very  poor,  and  for 
more  than  two  years  I  was  miserable  indeed— often  confined  to  the  bed  for  weeks 
together.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  entirely  prostrated.  Then  what  a  suf- 
ferer 1  became  I  I  was  tortured  with  the  most  exquisite  pain,  lost  all  appetite,  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  was  soon  so  feeble  that  I  could  not  raise  my  head 
from  the  pillow. 

"  After  a  few  months  I  rallied  slightly.  But  the  sufferings  were  only  somewhat 
alleviated  by  opiates,  which  I  took  in  various  forms  and  in  incredible  quantities. 
All  efforts  to  remove  the  cavsre  were  vain— all  the  remedies  tried  seemed  to  be  of 
no  benefit.  Thus  I  lay  for  more  than  four  years,  helpless  and  despairing.  Then 
we  beard  of  and  applied  to  you.  But  I  bad  no  hope,  no  faith  In  any  medicine.  For 
my  system  seemed  to  be  wholly  under  the  power  of  disease;  the  lungs,  liver,  etc., 
in  a  very  bad  condition,  the  nervous  system  completely  shattered.  For  three 
years  the  bo'«els  had  never  moved  without  artificial  means.  Your  reply  to  our 
letter  of  consultation  was  so  gratifying  that  we  determined  that  I  should  be  placed 
under  your  care.  For  you  guaranteed  nothing— did  not  promise  to  give  me  health 
in  a  week  or  a  month,  but  said  that  you  *  should  expect  that  I  would  shortly  begin 
to  improve,  and  by  perseverance,  be  ultimately  cured;*  and  that  *my  recovery, 
in  order  to  be  real,  must  be  gradual.*  I  commenced  using  your  remedies,  and  in 
two  weeks  there  was  a  elight^  though  marked  improvement.  Then  I  began  to  hope! 
I  continued  under  your  treatment,  and  we  endeavored  to  second  your  efforts,  and 
follow  your  directions  in  every  particular.  Gradually  the  Tyrant  Disease  was 
vanquished.  The  cough  and  expectoration  became  better;  the  pain  in  the  head 
was  lessened;  the  cramp  in  the  stomach  and  dyBi)epsIa  were  relieved;  the  bowels 
became  active  and  regular,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  system  was  Invigorated,  re- 
newed. In  about  six  months  I  began  to  stand  alone  and  gradually  my  strength 
increased  so  that  I  could  walk  about  my  room;  and  finally— in  little  less  than  a 
year  after  commencing  the  use  of  your  remedies — oh,  Joy  of  Joys  I  I  was  able  to 
ride  out!  Just  Jive  years  and  four  montfis  had  passed  since  I  had  breathed  thefreih 
air  under  the  open  heavens.    About  this  time  I  wrote  as  follows: 


**  'When  we  look  back,  and  think  of  the  state  of  my  health  when  I  commenced  \ 
ing  your  remedies,  only  about  a  year  ago,  of  my  sufferings,  feebleness,  nervousness, 
at  that  time;  and  when  we  remember  the  four  previous  years  of  misery,  in  which 
countless  doses  were  swallowed,  with  very  doubtful  results,  and  sufferings  that 
were  only  relieved  by  morphia;  when  we  think  of  all  this  and  more- more  than  I 
cjm  tell,  and  then  refiect  upon  the  present  condition,  we  cannot  indeed  but  feel 
very  grateful  and  hopeful,  and  regret  so  much  that  we  could  not  have  known  of 
you  five,  yes,  seven  years  ago.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that,  could  I  have  been 
treated  by  you  then,  I  should  never  have  become  so  feeble  and  thoroughly  diseased. 
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To-day,  as  I  write,  I  can,  when  weary,  lay  down  my  pen,  walk  about  my  room,  go 
to  the  window  and  look  out,  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  return  to  my  writing  re- 
freshed. A  year  ago^  to-day y  I  could  not ;  no^  not  if  by  doing  to  I  could  have  gained 
health  iUe{f»    I  could  not  have  stood  alone  one  second.  * 

**  And  now  I  can  say  that  I  am  stronger,  and  am  rejoicing  in  better  health  than  I 
have  known  for  more  than  nine  years.  I  have  entirely  relinquished  the  use  of 
morphia,  and  though  not  constitutionally  strong  and  robust,  feeKhat  the  health  I 
now  enjoy  is  good  compared  to  the  i//-health  that  I  formerly  endured. 

^  I  care  not  what  skeptics  may  say,  I  knoto  that  your  remedies  have  helped  me. 
And  furthermore,  I  wish  to  say  >hat  I  send  this  testimonial  and  affidavit  entirely 
unsoUcited.  MBS.  S.  F.  SMITH.'* 

Sworn  to  before  me  this 
4th  day  of  May,  1868. 

Objlm  W.  Rogebs, 

Justice  of  the  Peac4.  [Ckypy.] 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

In  a  large  80-page  pamphlet  entitled  "  Evidences  of  Dr.  Poote's 
Success  "  (sent  free  to  all  applicants),  many  equally  remarkable  cures 
are  given  in  letters  from  patients  treated  in  the  decade  ending  with  the 
year  IdOO.  Just  such  so-called  ** miracles"  were  performed  in  nearly 
every  State  and  Territory  in  this  great  Republic,  and  the  extended 
knowledge  of  them  is  what  has  made  the  name  of  Dr.  Foote  an  attractive 
bait  for  the  professional  hooks  of  charlatans  in  various  States  in  this 
country,  which  I  have  exposed,  notably  in  Illinois,  Utah,  Montana,  and 
North  Dakota,  and  from  which  States  I  have  caused  to  be  driven  out 
mountebanks  who  either  assumed  my  name  or  pretended  to  be  con- 
nected with  me,  as  related  in  the  closing  pages  of  Chapter  V.,  Part  I. 
It  will  be  well  for  the  invalid  reader  to  refer  to  this  chapter  on  Doctors, 
and  avoid  being  taken  in  by  any  such  impostors.  All  of  the  foregoing 
extracts,  except  the  last,  are  from  comparatively  recent  letters.  Once 
in  about  three  months  we  must  consign  to  the  flames  most  of  our  cor- 
respondence and  memoranda,  or  we  should  have  to  maintain  an  im- 
mense store-house  for  the  archives  that  would  otherwise  accumulate. 
Furthermore,  it  would  require  much  valuable  time  to  select  the  best 
that  might  be  given.  But  taking  them  pretty  much  as  they  come,  they 
give  a  better  idea  of  how  patients  report  at  different  stages  of  treat- 
ment, and  they  are  perhaps  more  interesting  than  they  would  be  if 
they  were  all  final  letters  after  a  cure  had  been  effected.  In  giving  a 
limited  number,  all  kinds  of  diseases  cannot  be  represented.  To  at- 
tempt to  do  this  would  make  a  huge  volume.  The  pamphlet  alluded 
to  contains  a  greater  variety,  and  it  is  pretty  much  given  up  to  such 
testimonials,  and  all  can  receive  a  copy  gratis  who  are  interested  in 
theiXL  Those  desiring  to  consult  the  author  can  call  at  his  office  or 
answer  the  questions  on  page  761.    Consultations  are  always  free. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


PRESCRIPTIONS  FOR  COMMON  AILMENTS  AND  SUOQES- 
TIONS  FOR  EMEROENCIES. 


PreHmlnary  Remariu. 


^IllSpart  of  "Plftln  Home  Talk"  appeared  In 

some  farmer  editions  as  aa  Appendix.  Be- 
fore it  appcari'd  not  a  Luginesa  da;  came 
wilbout  the  receipt  bj  author  and  publish- 
erB  of  letters  cxprcsaing  the  highest  gratifl- 
cation  with  the  work,  or  containing  tbaaks 
for  Bome  special  hit  of  advice  or  informa- 
tlOQ  which  a  reader  had  found  ycij  use- 
ful and  appropriate  to  his  seeds ;  but  now  and  Iheo  waa 
beard  a  coinylaiut  that  the  book  was  not  as  other  popular 
medical  ivorks  in  the  one  matter,  that  it  lacked  special 
s  (or  the  management  of  all  diseases,  and  pre- 
Hcriptioiis  for  medicinal  Ircalment  of  them.  To  the  care- 
ful reader  of  the  book  It  has  doubtless  been  made  evident 
Ihat  the  author  never  intended  to  include  in  this  work  the  broad 
domain  of  medical  practice,  which  would  require,  at  least,  aDother 
volume  of  a  thousand  pages.  There  are  already  several  carefully 
prepared,  but  necessarily  large  and  eipensivc,  works  covering  this 
field,  while  this  volume  embraces  many  very  important  sub- 
jects wliith  these  family  practice  books  do  not  touch  upon.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  and  means  of  avoiding  disease  is  not  only  more  im- 
portant, but  more  easy  to  make  plain  to  the  general  reader,  and  the 
author  still  holds  firmly  the  opinion  that,  la  selecting  subjects  for  the 
preceding  chapters,  he  has  chosen  well  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greater  number  of  his  readers.  To  acquire  even  a  moderate  undei 
standing  of  the  other  domain — the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseajie — 
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really  necessitates  much  study,  wide  reading,  special  aptitude,  and  op- 
portunity for  varied  experience ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  repeating 
here  the  line  of  argument  presented  in  a  chapter  under  the  heading 
"Everybody  His  Own  Doctor." 

An  old  recipe  for  cooking  a  hare,  begins,  "first,  catch  the  hare," 
and  so,  to  use  wisely  a  prescription  suggested  for  a  disecue,  presupposes 
that  the  disease  has  been  correctly  recognized.  ,  For  neither  acute  nor 
chronic  diseases  is  it  possible  to  name  universal  specifics  that  are  applic- 
able in  all  cases ;  and  many  of  the  familiar  names  of  disordered  states 
of  the  body  are,  in  fact,  merely  names  of  signs  or  symptoms,  and  not 
of  primary  diseases.  80  it  becomes  easier  to  suggest  remedies  or  re- 
cipes for  relief  of  ordinary  symptoms  of  consumption  (of  which  disease 
there  are  many  varieties)  than  to  write  down  dogmatically  prescrip- 
tions for  the  disease  itself,  or  the  remedies  for  removing  its  causes. 
As  to  acute  diseases,  even  when  correctly  recognized,  the  curative 
medicine  for  one  person  might  be  the  worst  possible  for  another,  as  in 
pneumonia ;  and  all  physicians  agree  that,  however  important  be  the 
recognition  of  the  disease,  the  treatment  is  after  all  determined  by  the 
symptoms. 

Even  for  well-known  symptoms  it  is  not  always  easy  to  point  out 
how  to  select  the  best  remedy.  Take  headache,  for  instance,  it  may 
be  due  to  brain  exhaustion,  to  stomach  disorders,  to  liver  or  kidney 
incompetency,  to  sluggish  bowels,  or  womb  congestion ;  and  the  best 
mode  of  relief  for  any  case  is  that  which  will  in  the  best  and  quickest 
way  remove  the  cause. 

It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  see  that  a  prescription  may  frequently  do 
wonders  or  do  nothing,  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  appropriately  se- 
lected and  employed.  No  physician  can,  then,  be  judged  by  his 
prescriptions,  except  when  they  are  used  by  his  direction  and 
selection  in  cases  under  his  care.  Furthermore,  in  fairness  both 
to  myself  and  to  my  readers,  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  thought 
best  to  present  always  my  "first  preferred"  formula)  in  the  following 
pageS)  because  many  of  them  could  not  be  promptly  and  properly  pre- 
pared, except  in  my  own  laboratory  or  in  fiome  01  her  one  wliereall  the 
resources  of  "eclectic  specifics"  arc  available.  To  make  recipes  of  use 
anywhere  "'round  the  world,"  they  must  be  such  as  can  bo  "filled" 
or  made  up  at  the  average  pharmacy,  and  not  call  for  specialties  that 
are  carried  in  stock  by  only  a  comparatively  few  drugjjists.  I  have 
had  occasional  letters  from  readers  who  have  not  bern  able  to  get  some 
of  the  simple  articles  named  in  the  following  recipes,  but  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  make  it  necessary  to  send  to  nie  for  the  materials  or  com- 
pounds proposed.  On  the  contrary,  the  intent  ia,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
name  only  such  as  can  be  obtained  in  almost  any  place  wbere  a  drug-store 
iB  to  be  found,  and  this  necessitates  for  me  some  compromise  of  princi- 
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pie  as  well  as  preference.  Many  a  "common  stock"  article,  if  availa- 
ble Just  when  needed,  may  be  far  more  useful  than  the  preferred  thing 
that  can  only  be  had  several  days  or  weeks  later.  Some  emergencies 
can  only  be  well  met  by  having  handy  in  the  house  a  few  standard 
things  likely  to  be  needed  any  day.  My  Sanitary  Bureau  specialties 
are  handy,  ready-made  stock  covering  a  large  range  of  utilities.  If  I 
were  to  offer  their  formulse  here  all  could  not  be  promptly  obtained  of 
every  druggist,  and  when  they  could  be  got,  the  price  would,  for  a 
email  lot,  generally  exceed  mine. 

A  few  years  ago  a  collection  of  useful  notes  and  articles  was  made, 
from  previous  volumes  of  Dr.  Foote's  Healih  Monthly,  to  make  a  pam- 
phlet of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages,  published  under  the  title 
of  "Dr.  Foote's  Handbook  of  Health  HinU  and  Ready  Recipes."  It 
served  so  useful  a  purpose,  and  helped  so  often  to  alleviate  the  com- 
mon ailments  of  many  a  family  (jud^g  by  the  favorable  reports  of  it), 
that  we  were  encouraged  to  think  that  the  utility  of  "Plain  Home 
Talk "  could  be  increased  by  adding  this  chapter  of  selected  prescrip- 
tions. Many  have  been  chosen  because  they  are  in  the  best  sense 
"homely"  and  handy,  and  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  to 
avoid  such  drugs  or  combinations  as  might  not  be  safe  in  inexperienced 
hands.  Yet  even  the  dullest  tools  may  hurt  clumsy  hands,  and  those 
who  make  use  of  any  of  the  following  formulas  are  urged  to  exercise 
care  to  avoid  mistakes  in  copying  or  compounding,  and  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  measures  and  doses.  Both  solids  and  fluids  are 
prescribed  in  drachms  and  ounces,  but  there  are  two  parallel  tables  of 
weight  and  measure,  thus : 


60  Kralns  —  1  drachm. 
8  drachmB  —  1  ounce. 


60  drops  —  1  fluid  drachm. 
8  fluid  drachms  —  1  ounce. 
16  ounces  —  1  pint. 


An  ordinary  teaspoon  once  measured  approximately  one  fluid 
drachm,  but  now  teaspoons  are  made  larger  than  formerly,  so  that 
one  teaspoonful  may  measure  two  drachms.  A  tablespoonful  equals 
about  four  drachms,  or  half  an  ounce,  while  a  teacup  holds  about  four 
(fluid)  ounces,  or  one  gill. 


1.  Abortion,  when  threatened,  may 
he  warded  off  by  entire  rest  In  bed.  and 
the  administration  of  one  to  five  drops 
of  the  fluid  extract  of  coninm,  once  In 
ti»o  hours ;  or  fluid  extract  of  vibur- 
uum  prunifolium  in  doseeof  one  drachm 
once  In  two  hours. 

Acne  :  Face  Pimples. 

2.    jpk.    Tine,  men  soap....   Bounces. 

Carbolic  acid U  drachm. 

AlcohoL....tomake  bounces. 

Apply  at  niffht  and  wash  off  next 
monimg  with  hot  water. 


Or, 

8.    9.    Camphor 10  grains. 

Simple  sulphur  oint- 
ment 1  ounce. 

Apply  at  nifht  and  wash  off  next 
morning  with  hot  water. 

Or, 

4.    J^.    Ammonium  carbo- 
nate   8  drachms 

Boracic  acid 1  drachm. 

Bther 8  ounces. 

Alcohol 8       " 

Used  as  a  lotion  twice  dally. 
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Anal  Chafing  and  Soreness. 

5.    jpk.    Tannin 2  drachms. 

Lard 1  ounce. 

Hakes  an  ointment  for  local  use. 

Angina  Pectoris:  Painful 
Cramps  in  the  Chest.  Also 
FOR  Facial  Neuralgia. 

8.    yt.    Ammonium  Talerian- 

ate 5  grains. 

Ammonium  chloride.  80     *' 

Take  in  one  dose,  in  water,  and  again 
in  an  hour,  if  required. 

Aphtha,  or  Aphthous  Sore 
Mouth,  Common  in  Phthisis. 

7.  9f'    Sulphate  quinine 1  min. 

Oil  of  black  pepper.. . .  1  arop. 
Water 1  ounce. 

Use  to  rinse  the  mouth. 

Asthma:    For   Belief  of 

Paroxysms. 

(Apply  freelj  Dr.  Footers  Hagnetio 
Ointment  to  the  chest.) 

8.  9.  Tine,  lobelia 1  ounce. 

Ammonium  iodide...  8 drachms. 
Ammonium  bromide  8        *^ 
Byrup  tolu 8  ounces. 

J>o*€.— One  teaspoonful  every  one  or 
two  hours. 

Or, 

0.  Vk.  Powdered  lobelia 2  ounces. 

Powdered  stramonium  2     *^ 

Powdered  nitre 2 

Powdered  black  tea. ..  2 

Mix  thoroughly,  place  a  teaspoonful 
on  a  saucer,  ti^te  it  with  the  flame  of  an 
alcohol  lamp,  and  breathe  the  fumes, 
holding  head  well  over  the  saucer. 

Babt  Foods. 

I  10.  Add  a  pint  of  hot  water  to  an 
ounce  of  pearl  barley  ;  cool  and  strain  ; 
mix  one-tnird  of  a  pint  of  this  barley- 
water  with  two-thlras  of  a  pint  of  fresh 
cow*s  milk,  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
milk  sugar.— Db.  S.  B.  Shkbry. 

11.  yk,    Cow^s  milk 1  ounce. 

Lime-water 2  ounces. 

Cream 2      " 

Bugar-water 8      '* 

The  sugar-water  consists  of  18 
drachms  of  milk-sugar  In  a  pint  of 
water. 

Baking  Powders. 

12.  pr.    Tartaric  acid 6  ounces. 

Bicarbonate  sodium  8     '* 

Flour 82     " 

HUed. 


Or, 

18.   pr.    Pure  cream  of 

tartar 2^  drachms. 

Baking  soda 1     drachm. 

Corn-starch 1         *' 

To  make  this  excellent  powder  easily 
use  one  teaspoonful  of  each  article  as  a 
drachm.    Sift  together  and  keep  dry. 

Baldness  in  Spots. 

Use  with  care  a  stimulating  salve  of 

14.    p.    Veratria 6  to  10  grains. 

Lard 1  ounce. 


Bed  Sorbs. 


15. 


tt 
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1^.    Alum lounoe. 

Tine,  camphor 4  ounces. 

Mix  thoroughly  with  the  whites  of 
four  eggs,  and  apply  to  the  sores. 

Before  bedsores  Dr.  Bosenbach  rec- 
ommends that  lanolin  be  rubbed  into  a 
red  spot  denoting  an  impending  bed- 
sore. Ue  has  had  unvarying  luooeM 
with  it. 

Bitters. 

10.    9f'    Bruised  cinchona 

bark ^  ounce. 

Bruised  bitter  or- 
ange peel 1  drachm. 

Bruised  calumba 
root .' 1 

Bruised  gentian 
root 1 

Bruised  rhubarb 
root 1 

Chamomile  flowers  1 

Mix  and  dampen  the  above  and  then 
percolate  through  a  tin  funnel, 
slowly,  with  brandy,  six  ounces,  and 
then  with  water,  one  pint. 

Dose. — One  tabl^spoonful  before  each 
meal. 

Bleeding  from  the  Stomach. 

17.  The  safest  and  most  pleasant 
remedy  for  hematemesis  is  said  to  be 
water,  drank  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  in 
quantities  of  a  half-tumblerful  to  a 
tumblerful.  No  further  hemorrhage 
occurs,  and  fragments  of  clots  are  vom- 
ited. 

Blues,  Melancholy. 

18.  Dryden  says  :  *'  The  yellow  gall 
that  in  your  bosom  floats,  engenders 
all  these  melancholy  thoughts.'*  The 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Deems  hence  prescribed 
anti-bilious  pills  for  members  of  his 
flock  in  the  mire  of  despondency,  and 
I  eported  good  results.  Of  all  anti-bilious 
pills.  Dr.  Footers  Magnetic  Yegetablo 
AnU-biliouaPlllBarotbe  best. 
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Bbonchitis,  in  Inpants. 

19.    9r.    Symp  of  senega...    1  drachm. 

Bympoftolu 2  ounces. 

Ammonium  chloi^ 
Ide lOfiTi^ins. 

One  small  teaspoonfnl  eveiy  three 
honrs. 

Bruises. 

90.  To  prerent  black  and  blue  spots, 
try  starch  powder  or  arrowroot  moist- 
ened with  water  to  a  paste. 

Bites   or   Stings   of   Insects, 
Bugs,  Fleas,  Mosquitoes,  etc. 

81.    1^,    Sodium  sulpho-car- 

bolate 1  drachm. 

Water 4  ounces. 

A  tablespoonful  bv  the  mouth,  four 
times  daily,  and  apply  externally  to  the 
stong  pari. 

22.  Locally,  apply  castor-oil;  it  is 
generally  handy,  and  always  soothing. 

28.  For  bee-sting,  apply  a  wee  drop 
of  oil  of  cinnamon  with  a  splinter  of 
wood. 

Boils,  Abscesses,  Carbuncles. 

24.  Apply  with  a  camers-hair  pencil 
one  part  of  carbolic  acid  in  ten  parts  of 
glycerine. 

Or, 

25.  Hot  fomentations  of  poppy- 
beads,  and  poultice. 

Or,  an  ointment  of 

26.    jpfc.    Powdered  borax...  1  drachm. 

Benzoic  acid J4      ** 

Petrolatum 2  ounces. 

and  take  internally  the  following: 

27.  1  -lOth-grain  tablet  of  calcium  sul- 
phide three  umes  daily. 

The  homeopaths  prescribe: 

24w  Tincture  of  arnica,  one  drop  once 
in  three  hours  for  use  internally.  Two 
draohms  of  extract  of  fresh  arnica 
flowers  in  four  drachms  of  honey, 
make  a  good  local  application  beneath 
a  poultice. 

Burns. 

(Dr.  Footers  Magnetic  Ointment  on 
linen.) 

28L  Carron  oil,  an  old  standard  rem- 
edy, is  made  of  equal  parts  of  linseed- 
oil  and  lime-water. 

80.  Dip  pieces  of  blotting-paper  in 
molasses  and  apply  them  to  the  bums; 
especially  handy  and  safe  In  bums 
about  the  f  aoe. 


81.    9.    Boracicacid 16  trains. 

Glycerine 1  arachm. 

Olive-oil 1  ounce. 

As  a  local  application. 

32.    Paint  the  burned  part  with  ex- 
tract pinus  canadensis. 

Baking  so<la  applied  dry,  with  band- 
age wet  with  water,  is  very  soothing. 

Cancer. 

Locally,  to  roUcve  pain,  apply  lint 
soaked  in  a  solution  of 

88.    9.    Citric  acid U  drachm. 

Water 4  ounces. 

Catarrh  of  the  Head. 

84.    Use  Magnetic  Catarrh  Balm  at 
night,   and  a   cleansing,   disinfectant 
wash  for  use  as  a  nusal  douche,  morn- 
ing; also  one  of  the  following  recipes: 

85.    1^.    Carbolic  acid 6  grains. 

Camphor 6      '* 

Common  salt 2  drachms. 

Water 1  pint. 

Or, 

S6.    9r.    Permanganate  of  po- 
tassium  4  grains. 

WaU.T 4  ounces. 

Snuff  this  solution  up  the  nostrils. 

87.    A  pinch  of  salt  in  warm  w^ater 
makes  a  good  nasal  wash. 

88.  V^.    Baking  soda 8  grains. 

Borax 3     " 

Water 1  ounce. 

As  a  nasal  wash. 

For  a  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  or  mu- 
cous membrane  generally. 

89.  9f'    Potassium  bichro- 

mate   10  grains. 

Water ^  pint. 

Dose.— One  teaspoonful  three  times  a 
day. 

Or. 

40.    Tine,  nux  Tomlca,  two  or  three 
drops  in  water  every  three  hours. 

Chilblains. 

41.  Jpfc.    Cnrboli(!  acid 1  drachm. 

Tine,  iod  Ine 2  drachms. 

Tannic  acid 2 

Simple  cerate 4  ounces. 

Use  as  a  salve. 

42.  9f.    Ammonium    chlor- 

ide  U  ounce. 

VInesrar 2  ounces. 

Water 6      ** 

Apply  as  a  lotion. 

48.    Oil  of  peppermint,  applied  with 
soft  cloth  or  camers-hair  brush. 
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44.  Cinder  ik  ths  Et«.— Try  rub- 
blzig  the  other  eye,  which  caiues  flow  of 
tears  in  both  and  waiihes  out  the  foreign 
body. 

45.  Get  a  friend  (who  knows  how) 
to  roll  the  upper  eyelid  over  a  pencil  to 
expose  its  under  surface,  when  any 
foreign  body  imbedded  in  the  mem- 
brane can  be  wiped  off  with  soft  tip  of 
a  finger.  In  doing  this  the  subject 
looks  downward,  while  the  operator 
takes  the  eyelashes  of  upper  lid  be- 
tween thumb  and  finger,  and  raises 
them  up  while,  with  the  other  hand, 
using  a  nencU  or  pen-holder-to  press  the 
body  of  the  lid  down,  thus  turning  it 
wrong  side  out. 

C08MSTICB. 

46.  For  removal  of  comedones 
(•black  heads'*  or  "flesh  worms") 
from  the  face,  try  washing  with  water 
containing  diluted  water  of  ammonia, 
one  teaspoonful  of  the  latter  in  a  wine- 
glass of  water,  and  rub  briskly  dry 
with  a  rough  towel.  Comedones  can 
be  pressed  out  with  a  watch-key,  plac- 
ing the  winding  end  over  the  black 
spot  and  pressing  down  firmly. 

CowDONK  Lotion,   for  faces  marred 
with  *' black  heads "  or  "worms:" 

47.  9r.    Sulphuric  ether 1  ounce. 

Ammonium  carbo- 
nate      1  drachm. 

Boraolc  add 20  grains. 

Water  to  make 2  ounces. 

Mix  and  apply  twice  a  day. 

For  acne  or  pimples,  a  good  lotion 
is  as  follows : 

48.  9?.    Sulphur 3  drachms. 

Spirits  of  camphor  1  drachm. 
Lime-water 3  ounces. 

ExoLLiKNT  Oi.TrKRiNE  Lotion,  for  soft- 
ening chapped  skin. 

40.    JP^.    Mucllaf^e   of  quince 

seedM 1  ounce. 

CJlycerine 1 

Orange  flower-water  4  ounces. 

BO.  For  Chappino,  try  finely  pow- 
dered common  uturch. 

To  a  basin  of  water  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful of 

51.    1^,    Tine,  benzoin 1  drachm. 

Kose-water 2  ounces. 

Many  proprietary  cosmetics  contain 
load,  Tine,  or  ineTcur}',  In  jwmie  form,  as 
their  basis,  and  Huch  are  |H>lsonous. 

For  Cold  in    tor    IIkad,  with  "dry 
vapor  "  inhalant,  like  Cutler's: 


52.    9.    Comp.  tine,  iodine  .3 drachms. 

Carbolic  acid 48  drops. 

Glycerine 1  dracbm. 

Water 6  drachms. 

Can  be  smelled  from  a  bottle,  or 
through  a  tube  or  inhaler. 

For  cold  in  the  bead— a  snuflT  of 

&3.    Vk.    Quinine  sulphate.    1  dracbm. 

Camphor 4  drachms. 

Powdered  sugar. .  10       " 

Many  a  "  cold  "  is  evidence  of  over- 
acid  state  and  is  relieved  by 

54.  Sod  lum  carbonate 10  grains 

tak^n  in  full  glass  of  water  three  times 
a  day— half  way  between  meals,  and  at 
bed-time.  Hot  whiskey  or  lemonade  la 
often  bad  treatment. 

Colic. 

55.  Jtft.  Magnesium  car- 
bonate  lyi  drachm. 

Ammonium  car- 
bonate     yi        '* 

Comp.  tine,  lav- 
ender  2  drachms. 

Peppermint  -  wa- 
ter  6  ounces. 

Doge.— A  tablespoonful  every  two 
hours  tin  relieved. 

55.  For  baby's  colic  there  is  no  safer 
treatment,  and  often  nothing  more  re- 
quired than  gently  rubbing  of  bowels 
with  Dr.  Footers  Magnetic  Ointment. 
It  Is  useful  either  in  cases  of  dlarrhcpa 
or  constipation,  and  favors  normal  ac- 
tion. 

Colic,  Colds,  Coughs,  Fxvbbs— instead 
of  paregoric: 

67.    I,i.    Pulv.  lobellap 2  ounces. 

Pulv.  cypripedlum  . .  1  ounce. 

Pulv.  Ictodes 1 

Pulv.  menth.  pip.  ...    }4    " 

Pulv.  aidsl  sem H    '* 

VIu.  xericum 2  pints. 

M.  Agitate  dally  for  two  weeks  and 
filter. 

For  adults  a  tablespoonful  in  hoi. 
sweetened  water,  every  hour  till  sweat- 
ing. 

?'or  children,  a  spoonful,  and  for  in- 
fants »)  drops  or  less.— T.  8.  Pbktty- 

M.\N,M.D. 

Cholera  Mixtures;  for  Colic, 
Cramps,  Diarrhea. 

m.  n.  Try  first  Ilayden's  Viburnum 
Compound,  one  hpoonful  in  hot  water 
every  two  hours. 

59.    ti.    Tliic.  capsicum 2^  ounces. 

Spt.M.  camphor 2  " 

Tlncguuittcum  ...  1^ ounce. 

Done.—OuQ  small  spoonful  in  hot 
water  every  two  or  three  hours. 
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DO.    9-    TIno.  cspalcuni 1  omice. 

TIdc.  rtuhsrb I     " 

Bnence  peppennlnt .  1     " 
Uplrlls  campbor 1     " 

DoM.— Fifteen  to  thlrt;  droits,  honrir. 

(Bqolbb'B  dlarrbon  mlitnre.) 
n.    9-    Splriti  camphor.. ..  1  ODDce. 

TlDO.  opium 1 

TIdc.  ca|»lcum....  1       " 

Cbloroform S  drachms. 

Alcohol  lo  make. . .  &  oimi;es. 

Doit.— For  adult,  one  diachin. 

Cholkua    iNFANTnii,    Infant's 

SUMMBK  DiABRHtEA. 

•L    If.    Tlnld  eit.  lycopiu 
rlrglnlcaii  (bugle 

weed) 4  (Irachma, 

Sweet  milk B  ooncei. 

Botl  together  one  minute ;  cool  It  and 
keep  cool,  and  Ktre  teaapoonrul  doae* 
from  flfteen  mlnules  to  two  hoon 

A   9-   tkidlum  bicarbonate  *  rraln>. 
Sou.  ot  chioroConn.  40  dropa. 

iilyeerine BO    " 

Water 1  ounce. 

flow.— One  leaapoonful  In  two  tea- 

qwontola  of  hot  water,  and  repeat  in 

iMlt  an  hour,  If  Decenary' 

CoRNB. 
M.   AppW  Klacial  acetic  acid  with 
oaie  to  nvotil  touching  adjaoent  part«. 
Or. 

m.    "nnotnre  of  Iodine. 
Or, 

ML   HallcTlIc  acid 1  drachm. 

Simple  cerate 1  unuce, 

107.    Bit.  cannabis  indica Brraliu. 
Sallcyilu  acid 90      " 
Collodion a  oimce. 

Apply  with  oamera-balr  pencil  nljcht 
and  momiUE  foroeverai  daya,  tUl  a  pro- 
leotlTe  coating  Ib  formed. 
<B.    Dr.  Foote'sMainietio  Ointment  is 

•olve  conu.  but  Is  of  (creat  service  In 
■oftenfng  them,  and  to   relieve    heat. 

on  with  a  loft  cloth  during  sleeping 

Cough. 

«.    9.    Rocitoandy 4ounoe>. 
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Lemon- Juice 1  ounce. 

Warm  and  simmer  well  together. 

iJow.— (toe  teaspoontnl,  hourly. 

1ft.    9.   Potavluni  dtrate.  I  drachm. 

Lemou-Julce S  onncea. 

Smip  ipecac. M  ounce. 

Btmple  aynip 4  ouucea. 

DO—.—K  ubleapoonful  four  or  di 
times  daily.— H.  C.  Wood. 

CoT)<3B  Rbhedt. 

71.  '9.    F1.  ex.  wild  cbeny.  £  drachms. 

Glycerine. ,,,'.'.'.'.".!« 

Syrup  of  tar ...  fl  oonces- 

f>M<.— One  teaspoonful  as  required, 

LoNDOK  CO0OH  Sybcp. 

7S.    9.    Hope loonce. 

Boarhound 1 

Wild  tberry  bark i      " 

Iceland  moss 1      ■' 

Hliaod  poor  on  tw>    luarta  of  water. 

simmer  to  one  ijuart,  and  add   four 

ounces  of  pine  tar.    Stir  till  nearlj- cold. 

and  add  luaf-«ugsr,  one  pound,  and 

good  rum.  half-pint. 
Dvti.—Oae  teaspoontui  as  required. 

JS.    9-    Fl.  eit.  ascleplaa  tn- 

Fl.  eit,  jiainaicaioT' 

wood 1     " 

Tine-  lobelia  ln£l4ta . .  l     " 

Glycerine I      " 

iJiit«.— From  ten  drop*  lo  a  teaapoon- 
(ui.  every  half  hour  to  three  tiroes  a 
day.— Db.  Elmohs  F^luek. 

COMSTIPATION  OF  PrKGNANCT. 

1A.    9.    Powdered  Beana  . .  S  drachms. 
Powdered  licorice 

Powdered'feii'nei 
■erda ]  drachm. 

Powdered  sugar, . .  e  dracbms. 

Hli.  and  one  teaspoonful,  more  or 
leoa,  makes  a  pleasant  laiatiye. 

75.  For  congtlpatlon  In  Infants  try 
givlnE  two  or  Ibree  times  a  day,  a  lump 

raisin.  For  children  an  Injection  of  a 
teaapoonful  of  glycerine  will  uflen  bring 


Magnesium  sulphate   K     " 
iJoit.— One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  li 
glaiB  ot  wkter,  on  rising. 
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AHOTBm  liAXATTm  Salt,  like  Encw* 
(Bnglish). 

77.    9^.    Tartaric  acid 2  ounces. 

Sodium  carbonate. . .  8 

Cream  of  tartar 2 

Mainiesium  citrate..  2     ^* 

Epsom  salt 2      '* 

Powdered  sugar 4     '* 

J)o»e.— One  spoonful  or  more  dis- 
BoWed  in  water. 

78.  Habitual  Constipation.— Inject 
eight  ounces  of  tepid  water  on  retiring 
and  allow  it  to  be  retained  until  ab- 
sorbed. Increase  the  Quantity  progres- 
siTely  each  nlebt  while  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  If  neces- 
sary, give  an  ordinary  injection  in  the 
morning.  Four  to  six  weeks  suffices  to 
establisn  unaided  defecation.— Klxx- 

FKRSa. 

Ctbtitib,  Inflammation  of  the 
Bladder. 

70.  Trv  fluid  extract  of  stigmata 
maidis  (the  stigma  of  maize),  one  tea- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day.— Db. 

BTBBNS. 

Or, 

80.  9.    Benzoic  acid 1  drachm. 

Borax 1 

Infusion  buchu 12  ounces. 

Dose.— One-fAxth  part  of  the  mixture, 
three  or  four  times  dally,  with  consid- 
erable water  or  flaxsced-tea. 

Dandruff  (of  the  Scalp). 

81.  jpk.    Chloral  hydrate....  1  drachm. 

Glycerine 4  drachms. 

Bay  rum 8  ounces. 

As  a  scalp  wash,  use  two  or  three 
times  a  week. 

83.  In  all  scaly  conditions  of  the 
scalp,  and  where  the  hair  tends  to  fall 
out,  Dr.  Footers  Magnetic  Ointment 
stimulates  better  blood  circulation, 
softens  and  removes  scales,  allays  itch- 
ing and  irritation,  and  favors  growth  of 
hair;  if  applied  at  night  three  times  a 
week,  and  hair  washed  next  morning 
with  good  castile  soap-suds. 

Depilatory  to  Remove  Super- 
fluous Hair. 

Sanitary  Bureau  No.  30  is  the  best 
means.    See  page  1280. 

88.    J^.    Washing  soda 1  drachm. 

Suloklime H 
lycerlne 1 

Lard 7  drachms. 

Charcoal  powder. .  R  grains. 

Apply  once  or  twice  daUy  till  the 
hairs  come  out  easily. 

Or, 

84.  A  saturated  solution  of  b«rtmn 
sulphide,  made  into  a  paste  with  ix>w- 
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dered  starch;  which  paste  is  applied  to 
the  hairy  spots,  allowed  to  remain  till 
it  causes  smarting,  then  scraped  off 
with  a  knife,  and  tne  part  washed  with 
water  or  some  pleasant  face  wash. 

Diphtheria. 

86.  Locally,  spray  the  throat  with 
lime-water;  or, 

86.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potcssium;  10  grains  in  a  piint  of  water; 

or, 

87.  Apply  locally  powdered  sulphur 
(blown  in);  or, 

88.  Pepsin  in  glycerine;  or, 

89.  Olycerite  of  borax. 

00.  Put  five  teaspoonfuls  of  cubebs 
(powder)  in  a  steam  vanorizer,  and  oon- 
vey  the  steam  bv  a  ruboer  tube  to  the 
patient^s  mouth  for  inhalation  (a  French 
Idea). 


01 .  Saturate  cotton-wool  with  lemon- 
Juice  and  press  this  against  the  affected 
surface  four  times  a  day. 

A  Suitable  Qarole  for  Diph- 
theritic Sore  Throat. 

92.    Vk.    Carbolic  acid 20  drops. 

Acetic  acid 80     ** 

Honey 2  drachms. 

Tine,  myrrh 2 

Water  to  make ...    0  ounces. 

Disinfectants. 

An  ordinary  wash  for  sores,  ulcers, 
wounds,  etc. : 

99.    i^.    Carbolic  acid 1  drachm. 

Water 1  pint. 

For  bed -pans  and  other  utensils: 

94.    1^.    Labarraque*8  solution 

of  chlorinated  soda.  1  ounce. 
Water 1  quart. 

For  articles  of  clothing: 

95.  Boll  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of 
permanganate  of  potassium  in  throe 
gallons  of  water. 

A  good  deodorizer  for  privies. 

96.  One  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(common  copperas)  dissolved  in  a  gal- 
lon of  water. 

Or, 

97.  9^.    Sulphate  of  zinc 4  otmoea. 

Halt 2      " 

Water 1  gallon. 

98.  p.    Thymol 6  grains. 

Boraclc  acid 80      '' 

Oil  of  eucalyptus.   4  drops. 
Oilofwintergreen  Idrop. 
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Alcohol 4  drachms. 

Glycerine 4 

Water  to  make. . .   1  pint. 

No.  06  is  for  ^neral  use  externally 
and  internally  (in  doses  of  one  tea- 
spoonful).  Pleasant  as  a  mouth  wash, 
nasal  douche,  throat  spray,  or  wash  for 
nloers,  sores,  boils,  etc. 

Dropsy. 

W.    9(.    Tinp.  diffltalis 1  ounce. 

Tine,  hyoscyamus.  H    " 

Nitre 3  drachma. 

Fl.  ext.  Scutellaria  2^  ounces. 

Dose  of  the  mixture,  a  teaspoonful 
every  three  bours. 

Drunkenness. 

(To  tone  up  the  svstem,  and  blunt  the 
appetite  for  liquor.) 

100.  JP^.   Tine,  nux  vomica. . .  1  drachm. 

Tine,  gentian  comp.  2  ounces. 
Tine,  calumba  conip  2     " 

One  teaspoonful  before  meals  as  an 
l^ypetizer. 

Or. 

101.  jpc.   Tine.  capBicum 1  drachm. 

Thic.  nux  vomica...  1       *' 
Dilute  nitric  acid  ..1 
Water G  ounces. 

Dose.— One  fluid  ounce  or  two  table- 
Bpoonfuls  three  times  u  day. 

For  sleeplessness  of  alcoholism : 

102.  1^.   Ess.  Jam.  ^n^er 2  ounces. 

Spt.  ammon.  arom..  2  '' 

Tine,  valerian 2  " 

Sat.  solution  potass, 

brom 2  " 

M.  8.  One  tablespoonful  in  water 
every  three  to  four  hours.— C.  W.  IIunt. 

108.  A  wineglassful  of  vinegar  will 
sometimes  sober  a  very  drunken  person 
In  twenty  minutes. 

Dysentery. 

104.   Jfi,   Table  salt 4  drachms 

Baking  soda 4 

Water 1  pint. 

Dose.— A  wineglassful  every  two 
hours. 

106.  For  dysenteric  diarrhoea  In  chil- 
dren, try  one  drop  every  hour.  In  wa- 
ter, of  the  wine  of  ipecac. 

IOC   ^k.   Carbolic  acid 10  drops. 

Oil  of  lemon 6      '* 

Oil  of  sassafras 6      " 

Syrup  rhubarb  arom.    1  ounce. 

Dose  (For  adults).— One  teaspoon- 
ful every  three  houn*. 

107.   9(.   Oil  of  turpentine 5  dropg. 

Fl.  ext.  or  witch  hazel  5     '* 


These  ten  drops  of  the  mixture  on 
sugar  twice  a  day,  night  and  morning. 

Earachb. 

106.   J^.   Oil  of  sassafras...  20  drops. 

Glycerine 2  drachms. 

Olive-oil 1  ounce. 

A  few  drops  in  the  canal  of  the  ear, 
and  a  bit  of  cotton  to  retain  it. 

109.   9^.   Camphor 1  drachm. 

Chloral  hydrate....  1       *' 

Glycerine 2  ounces. 

Oil  of  almonds IH  ounce. 

Use  same  as  No.  106. 

110.  Try  a  pinch  of  black  pepper  on 
a  bit  of  cotton,  dipped  In  sweet  oil  and 
placed  in  the  ear  canal. 

111.  Drop  10  drops  of  Plantago 
Major  Fluia  Extract  in  the  ear;  put  16 
drops  in  half  a  sriass  of  water  and  give 
a  spoonful  of  this  every  half  hour. 

112.  Ear  Wax.— A  safe  and  rapid 
method  of  removing  it.  Cerumen  may  be 
quickly  and  effectually  softened  by  fill- 
ing the  meatus  with  j)eroxide  of  hydro- 
gen and  allowing  it  to  soak  for  a  few 
moments,  after  which  it  may  be  easily 
removed  by  syringing  with  warm  wa- 
ter. 

Eczema. 

For  dry  eczema  of  the  scalp.  Dr.  Pif- 
fard  recommends  a  few  drops  (rubbed 
in  gently)  of  the  following  mixture: 

113.  9;.   Salicylic  acid. ..  20  grains. 

Oil  of  lavender.    8U  drachms. 

Oil  of  citron ^  drachm. 

Oil  of  pinus  syl- 

vestris 2  ounces. 

Oil  of  castor IH  ounce. 

For  eczema  of  the  face: 

114.  ]^.    Hydrargyrum    am- 

nioniatum 6  grains. 

Sulphur 10     " 

Petrolatum 1  ounce. 

Apply  as  a  salve  once  daily. 
For  eczema,  anywhere: 

115.  Ijk.   Tine,  cantharldes..  1  drachm. 

Tine,  lobelia 1 

Fl.  ext.   hamamelisl       ** 

Glycerine 1  ounce. 

Water  to  make  ....  1  pint. 

Use  as  a  lotion  once  daily. 
Erysipelas. 

116.  Among  simple  measures  that 
prove  useful  is  the  local  application 
of  a  I'oulticc  of  cranberries. 

Or, 

117.  Cloths  saturated  vdth  one 
drachm  of  borax  in  an  ounce  of  glycer 
inc.    Apply  to  the  parts  affected. 
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118.  Dr.  Behrend  treated  eiyslpelM 
in  the  first  stages  successfully  with  a 
lotion  of  strong  alcohol,  90  per  cent., 
ihree  times  a  day.  No  case  ever  went 
on  to  suppuration. 

For  the  Eyes. 

Ete-Wateb  for  inflamed  and  granu- 
lated lids: 

119.  B.   Sulphate hydrastla..  2 grains. 

Water 1  ounce. 

Apply  hy  spray  or  soft  cloth  once 
dally.    Or, 

120.  9f.   Sulphate  copper..  10 grains. 

Sulphate  zinc  ....  40 

Kose- water 2  pints. 

Tine,  saffron 4  drachms. 

Spts.  camphor. . .   4 

Mix  and  filter. 

Eyk-Wash  when  the  "whites"  are 
inflamed;  for  "  chronic  conjunctivitis  :" 

121.  p.   Acidi  tannici 3  grains. 

Sodii  biboratis 1  drachm. 

Glycerini 2  drachms. 

Aquse  camphoras. .  4  ounces. 

For  external  use. 
Eyk  Lotion,  for  sties: 

122.  p.   Spts.  camphoroB  15  drops. 

Suliihuris  pre- 

cip 15  grains. 

Aq.  calcis 2U  drachms. 

Aq.  ro«p 2J^        " 

Gum  acacia?....   3 grains. 

Fainting,  or  threatened  collapse 
from  overheating,  overwork,  mental 
shock,  etc. : 

128.  Lay  the  patient  horizontal,  with 
head  low,  and  free  the  clothintr  to  fa- 
cilitate breathinir,  and  hand  nibbing. 
For  stimulant  use  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  one-half  to  one  teaapoonful 
in  water,  administered  by  the  mouth. 

Or, 

124.   p.    Chloroform 1  drachm. 

Lavender  water.  ..11  drachms. 

Dose.— A  teasj>oonful. 

Fevers.  —  A  suitable  thermometer 
placed  under  the  tonsrue,  with  the 
mouth  closed  about  the  instrument, 
shows,  in  man,  that  the 

Normal  temperature  is 9R.4*'. 

Feverishness  varle.s  from. . .    99  to  100". 
Slight  fever  '*         ...l(X)"10r. 

Moderate  fever        "         ...  102  '*  103^. 
High  fever  "  ...  103  "  105*. 

Intense  fever  "         ...  105  '*  lOT*'. 

One  degree  ri.so  in  temperature  cor- 
responds generally  with  an  Increase  of 
ten  beats  of  tlu^  pulse.  The  normal 
pulse  is  about  70  per  minute  (adults), 
and  the  respiration  about  1«  times  per 
minute.  Pulse,  respiration,  and  tem- 
perature rise  in  proportion  to  fever. 


Fever  Blistebs. 

125.  V(.   Camphor 5  grains. 

Arrowroot,powd.  30       " 
Bismuth   sub  ni- 
trate  80       " 

Cold  cream 4  drachms. 

Mix  well  ;  for  external  use. 

Fever  Mixtures. 

126.  p.   Potassium  citrate.  1  drachm. 

Sweet  spirits  nitre  5  drachms. 
Syrup  of  lemon  ...  5        " 
Liquor  ammonium 
acetate 2  oimees. 

Dose.— One  teaspoonful  every  two 
hours,  for  a  child  three  years  of  age; 
older  persons,  in  proportion  of  ten 
drops  more  for  each  year  added. 

127.  V('   Tine,  aconite  root...  16  drops. 

Water 2  oonces. 

Dose.— (For  adults.)  One  teaspoonful 
eTery  four  hours. 

128.  9i.  Asclepias  tnberosa  1  drachm. 

Skullcap 1 

Lobelia 20  grains. 

Capsicum 6      " 

Infuse  in  one  pint  of  boiling  watei^ 
and  give  one  tabiespoonful  as  a  mild 
febrifuge  to  allay  fever. 

Flatulence. 

Wind  on  stomach,  belching.  POr 
adults: 

129.  Vf.   Tine,  valerian 2  drachma. 

Ether 1  drachm. 

Ammonium  carbo- 
nate  1 

Cinnamon  water..  2otmce8. 
Water 2 

DoMe.— One  tabiespoonful,  and  repeat 
in  fifteen  minutes,  if  necessary.   Or, 

130.  Ijk.   Myrrh 40  grains. 

Capsicum 10     " 

Make  ten  pills;  one  after  meals,  as  re- 
quired.    Or, 

131.  9f.   Tine,  rhubarb 1  drachm. 

Bicarb,  soda 1      ** 

Ess.  peppermint —  1     " 

Water 4  ounces. 

Dose.—OuQ  tabiespoonful  every  hour. 

132.  J3f. 

For  Fetid  Feet.— Use  a  wash  of 

Permanganate  of 

potassium 12  grains. 

Water 1  ounce. 

Or, 

138.    V^.   Alum 1  drachm. 

Boraeic  acid 1       ** 

Water 2  ounces. 

Every  other  evening  apply  with  soft 
HiMmge,  right  after  removing  stockings, 
while  feet  are  moist. 
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Or,  doBt  into  the  Btocklngs  a  powder 
oompoeedof 

184.   9.   CarfooIIo  acid 10  grains. 

Salicylioacid 10     *' 

Bamt  alum  powd.   1  drachm. 

Starch Sonnoes. 

French  chalk 1  ounce. 

Lemon  oil 20  drops. 

Useful  also  for  sweaty  hands. 

Sanitary  Powder  (No.  57  on  the  list 
of  Sanitary  Bnreaa  Articles}  is  a  well- 
prenared  and  handy  article  for  the  feet, 
ana  other  skin  soreness. 

Frost  Bites. 

135.   9.   Oil  cajepnt 4  drachms. 

Chloroform 8       " 

Tine,  cantharides.  8       " 
Oil  cotton-seed  to 
make 8  onnces. 

Apply  to  frosted  parts  on  soft  cloths. 

188.  Enclose  the  part  in  raw  cotton 
soaked  in  castor-oil. 

^AiR  Tonics. 

137.   9.   Castor-oil 2  oances. 

Bay  mm 4      " 

Oil  bcrgramot 20  drops. 

Tino.  cantharides  4  drachms. 
Carb.  ammonium   1  drachm. 

188.   p.   Tine,  arnica 1  drachm. 

Tine,  cantharides.  2  drachms. 
Water  of  ammonia  4       ** 

Bay  rum 6  ounces. 

Alcohol 5 

Water 5 
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139.  9.   Sulph.  quinine ...    ^  drachm. 

Tine,  cantharides  1  '* 

Aromatic    spirits 

ammonia 1     ounce. 

Castor-oU 1^ 

Rosemary-oil . .  . .  10  drops. 
Bay  rum 5^  ounces. 

Hair  Hkstobatttes.— Many  proprie- 
tary hair  restoratives  contain  from  one 
to  flTe  intiins  of  lead  to  the  ounce,  and, 
hv  constant  use,  are  very  liable  to  brln^ 
about  lead  poisoninsr.  The  following 
dye  contains  no  injurious  ingredient: 

140.  9f'   Hulls  of  butternuts .  4  ounces. 

Water 6  quarts. 

Make  an  infusion,  and  add  an  ounce 
of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron).  Apply 
two  or  three  times  a  week  with  a  soft 
old  brush. 

Haib  Wash  for  Dandruff: 

141.  9.   Chloralhydrate 1  drachm. 

Ac.  tartaric 1        " 

Castor-oil ^     " 

Alcohol 1  ounce. 

Essentite  flor.  a9tb..  1       '' 
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Hahbs,  Sweaty: 

142.   9(,  Borax ISdrachms. 

Acid  salicylic...  15 

Acid  boracio 5 

Glycerinl H  pint. 

Alcohol,  dilute. ...9%  "" 
Apply  three  times  a  day.— Modi. 

Headaches 
from  acid  fermenting  stomach. 

148.  Powdered  charcoal,  one  tea- 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  water. 

(Charcoal  tablets  are  a  cleaner  and 
more  convenient  form.) 

144.  For  nervous  or  rheumatic  head- 
ache, or  that  at  beginning  of  a  men- 
strual period,  try  ten  drops  of  fluid  ex- 
tract of  cimlcifuga,  and  repeat  the  dose^ 
every  half  hour  for  three  hours. 

Por  nervous  headache: 

145.  9.   Elixir   valerianate 

of  ammonium. . .  2  ounces. 
Sodium  bromide..  4 drachms. 

Dose.—One  teaspoonful  in  wineglass 
of  water,  and  repeat  in  an  hour,  if  nec- 
essary. 

Head  Wash,  for  cases  of  fever  with 
congestion,  headache,  and  throbbing: 

146.  p.   Alcohol Iphit 

Water 8  pints. 

Another  Head  Wash: 

147.  JPc.   Common  salt 1  ounce. 

Spirits  camphor 1      ** 

water  of  ammonia. . .  1     " 
Water  to  make 1  pint. 

Used  externally  as  a  lotion. 
Heart  Disease. 
148.    Three  golden  rules: 

Take  exercise,  without  fatl^nie. 
Nutrition,  without  stimulation. 
Amusement,  without  excilement. 

Hemorrhoids,  or  Piles. 

14Si.  ]^.  Ext.  hamamelis  vir- 
gin  2fl.  orfi. 

Ext.  hydrastls  cana- 
densis   2     '* 

Tine,  benzolnl  comp..  2     ** 

Tine,  belladonna; f^  fl.  oz. 

Olei  ollvae  carbollsati 
(5  per  cent.) 4  fl.  ozs. 

Local  application.— AoLKB. 

Or,  this  ointment: 

150.   9f,  Ungt.  belladonnse. .  2  ounces. 

Camphorae 1  drachm. 

Tr.  camph.  comp  . .  1       ** 

Apply  to  painful  hemorrhoids.— Neli- 

OAN. 
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H0ARBBNB88. 

To  clear  the  voice : 

151.   9.   Powdered    liqaor- 

ice  root 4  draohms. 

Balsam  copaiba. . .  8       " 
Beeswax 2       " 

Make  into  pills  of  three  grains  weight 
each,  and  use  two  or  three  daily. 

15SL   9f.  Benzoic  acid 6  grains. 

Red  currant  paste  2  drachms. 
Hake  twelve  troches. 

Dose.— One  every  hour  or  two.— Dr. 
MOBKU.  Mackxnzu. 

Hysteria. 

158.   V(.   Fluid  extract  vale- 
rian  1  ounce. 

Fluid  extract  snm- 

bul H    " 

Tine,  castorei 4  drachms. 

Spirits  chloroform  8 
Byrup  aurant.  cort.  8       ^* 

Dote.— One  teaspoonfol  frequently  re- 
peated. 

Influenza. 

151   9.   Tine,  cubebs 1  drachm. 

Linseed-tea 1  pbit. 

Take  as  a  drink  on  retiring. 

Itch. 

For  true  parasitic  itch : 

156.   Vk.  Sulphur  (flowers) ...  8  ounces. 

Quicklime 4     ** 

water 2pint8. 

Boil  together  till  combined,  then  allow 
to  cool  and  settle.  Decant  and  preserve 
in  hermetically  sealed  bottles.  Appli- 
cation: Rub  patient  all  over  with  soft 
■oap  for  half  an  hour,  then  place  in  a 
tepid  water  bath  for  another  naif  hour. 
Next  rub  over  with  the  solution  and 
allow  it  to  dry  on  the  skin  for  a  quarter 
of  anihour.  Complete  by  washing  in 
the  bath.— Canada  LaneeL 

Itching. 

156.  9.   Sulphur 1  ounce. 

Fluid    extract  hy- 

drastls  Canad 1  drachm. 

Fluid  extract  ham- 

amelis 1       *' 

Vaseline 0  ounces. 

Bathe  vdth  warm  soap  and  water, 
and  then  apply  the  ointment  once  every 
other  day. 

For  itching  of  the  skin,  without  erup- 
tion, or  about  the  privates: 

157.  V^.  Sodium  hyposul- 

phite   4  drachms. 

Glycerine 2        " 

Water 4  ounces. 

Use  as  a  wash. 


158.  Take  a  warm  bath,  adding  a 
handful  of  borax  and  the  same  amount 
of  sodium  bicarbonate  to  about  thirty 
gallons  of  water. 

169.   9i.   Carbolic  acid 2  drachms. 

Glycerine 1  drachm. 

Rose  water 8  ounces. 

Apply  with  a  sponge. 

160.  For  itching  about  the  anus  try 
local  application  of  balsam  of  Peru. 

161.  For  itching  of  urticaria  (heat 
rash  and  dyspepsia),  try  two  to  ten 
grains  of  mentiiol  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
sponging  with  it. 

For  itching  of  winter  eczema: 

162.   Vk.  Tannic  acid 1  drachm. 

Glycerine 6  drachms. 

Alcohol 6 

Water  to  make ....  6  ounces. 

Used  as  a  wash. 

Pregnancy. 

To  relieve  the  pains,  aches,  disquiet- 
udes, and  nervousness  common  in  preg- 
nancy. 

168.   9^.    Fl.ex.  hyoscyamus  1  drachm. 

Oil  sassafras H       '" 

Fl.  ex.  juglan 7  drachms. 

Sodium   bicarbon- 
ate  2 

Simple  syrup ^  pint. 

Dote.— A  teaspoonful  four  times  a 
day,  or  double  that  dose,  as  required  to 
keep  the  bowels  moving  well. 

Ivy  Poisoning. 

164.  Bathe  the  inflamed  surfaces 
with  a  decoction  of  oak  leaves,  or  bone- 
set,  or  of  hemlock  boughs. 

Or, 

165.  A  saturated  solution  of  potas- 
sium chlorate,  or  of  sodium  bicarbon- 
ate. 

Or, 

166.  Apply  glvcerite  of  tannin,  or  oil 
of  sassafras  to  the  eruption. 

Or. 

167.  9.   Carbolic  acid 1  drachoL 

Strong    ammonia 

water H     " 

Olive-oil 8  ounces. 

Apply  on  soft  cloths. 

168.  9^.   Salicylic  acid 1  drachm. 

Olive-oil 2  ounces. 

For  external  use. 

Lice. 

160.  A  safe  and  good  wash  for  chil- 
dren's heads  consists  simoly  of  a  tea  or 
decoction  of  quassia-wooa  chips. 
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170.  Tine.  staphlBagria,  only  as  a 
wash,  with  care.    (Fatal  to  '*  crabs.'*) 

Lumbago. 

171.  Try  the  essence  of  spmce  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses  three  or  four  times 
d£Uy. 

ITS.  For  external  use  nothing  equals 
Br.  Footers  Ma^metio  Ointment,  thoufch 
the  fluid  or  lotion  pain-killers  listed 
farther  on  are  all  applicable. 

Man.— How  to  make  a  man  of  the 
ultimate  elements  of  which  he  is  com- 
posed: 

178.   9.   Oxygen 07  pounds. 

Carbon 48  " 

Hydroffen 15  ** 

Nitro|?en 4  *' 

Calcium 8  " 

Chlorine 26  ounces. 

Fluorine 8^  ** 

Phosphorus 2.6  " 

Sulphur 2^  " 

Potassium 2  " 

Sodium 2W  " 

Iron ijd  " 

Mix  well  and  add  life. 

Malaria. 

174.  To  ward  it  off,  take  a  whole 
lemon,  cut  in  slices,  boil  in  three  (class- 
fuls  of  water  down  to  one  glassful, 
which  take  during  one  day. 

Malarial  Fev^r. 

175.    J^.   Sulphur 90  grains. 

Camphor 8      " 

Capsicum 1  grain. 

Make  six  powders  and  take  one  throe 
times  a  day. 

This  was  found  rery  useful  in  Red 
Cross  work  in  Cuba  by  Dr.  A.  Mouale 
Lesser,  of  New  York. 

Menstruation,  Tardt. 

178.  Try  a  tablespoonful  of  black 
mustard-seed  in  milk  at  bed-time. 

Menstruation,  Excessiyb. 

177.  Sucking  the  juice  of  one  or  two 
lemons  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  exces- 
sive menstrual  flow. 

178.  For  "painful  periods,**  try  an 
Infusion  of  life  everlasting  (irnaphalium) 
flowers,  one-half  ounce  of  the  flowers  in 
one-half  pint  of  hot  water.  Divide  the 
tea  or  infusion  in  four  parts;  take  the 
flrst  duse  of  one-fourth  at  first  symptom 
of  distress,  and  the  remaining  pans  one 
every  three  hours.— J.  T.  McShanb, 
M.D. 


179.  For  "painful  periods,"  try  half 
teaspoonful  doses  or  fluid  extract  of 
witcnhazel,  in  sweetened  water,  three 
times  a  day. 

Mosquito  Bites. 

For  local  use: 

180.  9c.  Carbolic  acid 80  grains. 

Glycerine 8  drachms. 

Camphor  water . .   8  ounces. 

Mouth  Wash,  or  Gargles. 

181.  9r.   Borax 2  drachms. 

Powdered  m>Trh..  1  drachm. 
Water 4  ounces. 

182.  ^.   Powdered  borax..  1  ounce. 

Honey  of  rose 2  ounces. 

Infusion  of  roses ..  6      " 

188.   JP^.   Tannin 2  drachms. 

Alcohol 1  drachm. 

Camphor  water. . .  4  oimces. 

One  tablespoonful  in  water  for  gargle. 

Or, 

184.  Clycerite  of  tannin,  a  table- 
spoonful to  a  cup  of  water. 

Nausea  op  Pregnancy. 

185.  J^.   Ineluvin 24  grains. 

Oxalate  cerium 24       " 

Make  six  powders,  and  take  one  In 
water  every  four  hours. 

Or, 

186.  9c.   Calnmba  root jounce. 

(iinsrer  root H     " 

Senna  Ifiivtis 1  drachm. 

Ik)illnjr  water 1  pint. 

Make  an  infusion,  and  take  a  vdne- 
glassf ul  before  each  meal. 

Or, 

187.  9*   Cerium  oxalate 1  grain. 

Ipecac 1      " 

Cfreosote 2  drops. 

Or, 

188.  9.   Eat  pop-corn;  chewwelL 

Nervousness. 

189.  J^.   Ttnc.  scullcap 1  ounce. 

Tine,  valerian 1     ** 

Tine,  hyoscyamus.. . .  1     '* 
Spirits  lavend  er 1     " 

Do8€.—One  teaspoonful  three  times  a 
day. 

190.  ?k.   PI.  P3ct.  cypripedinm.  1  ounce. 

PI.  ext.  asclepias  tu- 
berosa 1 

Fl.  ext.  skunk  cab- 
bage  1 

Fl.  ext.  scullcap 1 

Doge.— Oue-haK  to  one  teaspoonful 
three  times  a  day. 


i» 
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Neuralgia  ob*  the  Stomach. 

191.  Take  a  tablespoonful  of  black 
mustard-seed  before  meals.  Moisten 
well  with  saliva  before  attempting  to 
iwa^ow  the  seeds. 

188.  Tine,  jmx  vomica,  one-drop 
doses  every  half  hoar. 

Nkuraloia,  for  external  use  as  an 
anodyne,  the  following : 

Itt.  flf.   Chloroform 1  ounce. 

C'nmphor 1     '* 

Chloral  hydrate 1     " 

At  the  same  time: 

IM.  9f.  Ammonium  car- 
bonate     5  grains. 

Ammonium  chlor- 
ide  20     " 

Peppermint  water  7  drachms. 

Hucilage 1  drachm. 

Mix  and  take  in  one  dose  internally. 

196.  Try  internally  a  tea  of  common 
field  thistle  (leaves),  and  externally  a 
poultice  of  the  same. 

NxxTBALoiA— for  internal  use: 

198.  9.   Potassii  nitratis...  4 drachms. 

Aqua  camph 1  ounce. 

One  teaspoonful  in  half  a  wineglass- 
ful  of  water  every  fifteen  minutes  until 
relieved.— Dr.  T.  8.  Lank. 

Night-Sweats  op  Phthisis 
(Consumption). 

Sponge  the  surface  of  the  body  with : 

197.   ?k.   Chloral  hydrate...  2 drachms. 

Alcohol li  ounces. 

Water 3      " 

Or, 

196.   P^.  Quinine  Sulphate 6  grains. 

Water 1  pint. 

Lotion  for  a  sponge-bath. 
Nipple  Ointment. 

For  sore,  inflamed  or  cracked  nipples. 
— Cazeaux. 

199.  ^.   White  wax 4^  ounces. 

Oil  of  sweet  al- 
monds  1  ounce. 

Clarified  honey. .  W     *' 
Balsam  Peru sCjj  drachms. 

aOO.  Dr.  Footers  Magnetic  Ointment 
is  unsurpassed  in  affections  of  breasts 
and  nipples. 

Nose-bleed. 

901.  Snuff  powdered  alum  up  the 
nostrils.  CortL  up  the  nostrils  with  soft 
tissue  paper. 


203.  The  injection  of  n  glass  syrlnj^e- 
ful  of  Icmon-julcc  into  the  nose,  alter  it 
has  been  cleanKcd  of  riots,  will  stop 
bleeding  after  everything  else  has 
failed. 

208.  For  scaly  condition  of  nasal 
mucous  membrane  predisposing  to 
bleeding,  use  Dr.  Footers  Magnetic  Ca- 
tarrh Balm— cleansing,  softening,  and 
healing. 

Pain  Killers. 


For  external  use : 

204.  yk.   Myrrh  gum 

Capsicum 

Camphor 

Opium  gum 

Oualac 

Alcohol 

Mix  thoroughly. 

205.  ?k.   Wlntertrreen  oil. 

Soap  liniment. 

Mix  equal  parts.  . 
206. 


1  ounce. 

2  drachms. 
8 

1  drachm. 

1 

1  pint. 


H  ounce. 
1  drachm. 


»» 


Often 
OU." 


5k.   Camphor 

Oil  of  turpentine.. 
Oil  of  peppermint 
Oil  of  wiutergreen 
Tine,  capsicum... 
Alcohol  to  make. 

up  and  sold  as  *' Indian 


ounce, 
i  pint. 


put 


tt 


207.  9^.   Oil  of  sassafras....   2  ounces. 

Oil  of  olives 2 

Camphor 2       " 

Chloroform 2       " 

Spirits  of  turpen- 
tine  12 

Capsicum 1  drachm. 

Dissolve  the  camphor  in  chloroform, 
add  the  oils,  and  lastly  the  capsicum 
and  spirits  of  turpentine. 

208.  9?.   Tine,  capsicum 1  drachm. 

Oil  of  origanum ^  ounce. 

Oil  of  sassaf ra.s U      '* 

Oil  of  pennyroyal . .  U      '* 

on  of  hemlock }i     " 

Alcohol 1  quart. 

A  handy  and  efficient  one: 

209.  9.   Rod  pepper 1  drachm. 

Salt H  ounce. 

VIneijar 1        " 

Water 1        " 

Pruiutis  VuLV/E,   Itchino   of 
THE  Privates. 

210.  Try  a  sponge  soaked  in  boiling 
water. 

211.  Try  lln.seed  oil,  locally. 

212.    9.    Carbolic  add 1  drachm. 

Bonieici  acid 2  drachms. 

Mon'ti'^i  sulphate  10  grains. 
I'etrolulum 2  ounces. 

Apply  as  a  salve.— Dr.  W.  Qoodill. 
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For  Pburitus  op  Prkqnanct. 


213.   9f.  Thymol 15  grains. 

Petrolatum ao      '* 

Powdered  brick 
clay Somices. 

For  local  use.— Dr.  V,.  A.  Pallsn. 
Rat  Poison. 

214.  Rat  polBona  are  said  to  be  com- 
poeed  of  white  arsenic  mixed  with  corn- 
meal  and  lampblack. 

215.  Peppermint  scattered  in  the 
resorts  of  rats  makes  them  quit  in  dis- 
gust. 

Rheumatism,  Acute. 

216.  Try  application  to  painful  part 
of  brown  paper  steeped  in  vinegar. 

Or, 

217.  A  flannel  cloth  wrung  out  in 
Tinegar,  place  over  the  affected  mus- 
cles, and  press  over  the  flannel  with  a 
hot  flat-iron. 

21&  9(.  Tine.  bik.  cohosh  2  drachms. 

Tine,  oolchicum 
seeds 2       " 

Tine,  gelsemlnum  2       ** 

Sweet  spirits  of 
nitre 10       " 

Essence  winter- 
green 2       " 

Simple  syrup 8  ounc^. 

Dost.— One  to  two  teaspoonfuls  every 
four  hours,  in  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism. 

An  agreeable  alkaline  drink  for  use 
onoe  in  two  or  three  hours,  in  acute 
rheumatism,  is  made  by  combining  the 
two  following  mixtures,  or  solutions, 
which  effervesce  when  combined— to  be 
taken  while  effervescing: 

219.  9f,  Potassium   carbon- 

ate   80  grains. 

Water Sounces. 

To  be  mixed  with 

Citric  acid 25  grains. 

Water 8  ounces. 

J>ote,— The  whole,  when  combined. 
Rheumatism  of  the  Joints. 

220.  p.   Acid,  salicylic 1  ounce. 

Olei  terebtaithinaB. . .  1      " 

Lanolin 8  ounces. 

Ung.  paraffin 6     *' 

Apply  externally.— ZiKMssxM. 
For  Rheumatism. 

A  liniment  for  outward  application: 

2SL  9.  Oilsassafras 2fl. ounces. 

Oil  winteigreen..  2  ^ 


Chloroform 2  fl.  ounces. 

Ammonia  water..  2  '* 
Camphor  spirits . .  4  ** 
Tine,  capsicum...  1  fl.  ounce. 

Ring-worm. 

222.  Moisten  cigar-ashes  to  a  paste 
and  apply  to  part,  and  repeat  till  the 
''ring^*  fades  away. 

Wash  with  soft  soap,  and  apply  a  lo- 
tion of 

223.  5k.   Iodine lOgralns. 

Turpentine 1  ounce. 

Or, 

224.  9.  Sodium    hypoenl- 

W[>hite 1  drachm, 
ater l  ounce. 

Use  as  a  lotion  to  the  part 

2SS.   jpc.   Chrysophanio 

acid 1  drachm. 

Petrolatum. 10  drachms. 

For  local  use  as  a  salve,  and  paraaiti- 
cido. 

286.   ^.  Calomel 1  drachm. 

Tine,  iodine 1  ounce. 

Paint  the  ring-worm  with  this  solu- 
tion, using  camers-hair  brush. 

227.   pr.  Boracio  acid 1  drachm. 

Water 1  ounce. 

Apply  freely  and  let  it  dry  on. 

Sick-headache. 

228.  Try  a  cup  of  strong  catnip-tea, 
and  repeat  in  two  hours,  if  not  rdlsved 
sooner. 

229.  Dr.  Footers  Magnetic  Vegetable 
Antl-biUous  Pills  are  generally  a  speclflc 
for  sick-headaches. 

Smallpox. 

230.  Two  tablespoonf uls  of  common 
vinegar,  with  or  without  water,  taken 
twice  daily,  one  hour  after  breakfast, 
and  again  toward  evening.  Is  highly 
recommended  as  a  prophylactlowre- 
ventive)  against  smaU-pox. 

Soothing  Syrup  without 
Opiate. 

231.  J^.  Peppermint  water  5  drachms. 
Tine.  Virginia 

snake-root 2       ** 

Tine,  gold  thread.  1  drachm. 
Sjrrup  orange  peel.  1  ounce. 

Dote.— Tot  a  two-year^ld  child,  one- 
half  a  teaspoonf ul,  repeated  two  or 

three  times  in  an  hour,  if  necessary. 

Dr.  A.  T.  HioJBY.  ' 
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Spavin  Curb. 

(Probably  as  good  as  any.) 
]pk.  Camphor 21  drachms. 

Iodine 6       " 

Oil  turpentine....  ao       " 

Oil  rosemary 1  drachm. 

AlcohoL 94  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  iodine  and  oils  in  the 
alcohol  before  adding  the  water. 

Stomach-ache. 

B^UIBB^S  COMPOUlf  D  RnXTBABB   MlXT- 

UBB,for  children's  stomach-aches  with 
fermentation,  fool  broath,  etc 

S88.  1^.  FI.  ext.  rhubarb. .    1  drachm. 

Fl.  ext.  ipecac 15  drops. 

Sodium  bicarb.. . .    S  drachms. 

Glycerine 8  ounces. 

Peppermint  water  4       ** 

DoM.-^-One-half  to  one  tcaqxxmful 
two  or  three  times  daily. 

Sweating  Hands,  Feet,  Etc. 

9.  Boric  acid 6  parts. 

Borax 15     " 

Salicylic  acid 15     *" 

Glycerine CO     " 

Dilute  alcohol 00     " 

Mix.    Rub  on  three  times  a  day. 

Tapeworm  Router. 

9r.  Male  fern  ext. . ..  1^  drachm. 
Kamala  powder.  2  drachms. 
Mucilage  gum 

arable 2       ** 

Cinnamon  water 

to  make 8  ounces. 

Mix  and  take  one-half  the  mixture  at 
bed-time,  and  the  remainder  the  next 
morning. 

ToNBILITia. 

S86.  Give  fifteen  drops  of  ammont- 
ated  tincture  of  gtiaiao  every  four 
hours  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 

887.  Moisten  the  finger  with  water, 
dip  it  in  powdered  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
and  touch  this  gently  to  the  tonsils; 
repeat  every  five  minutes  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  only  once  an  hour. 

Tooth  Wash. 

Like'  sozodont,  to  bo  used  with  a 
brush. 

9^.   White  Castile 

soap 4  drachms. 

Glycerine 4       *' 

Alcohol 14 

Water 8      ** 

Peppermint  oil . . .    1  drachm. 

Anise  oil 82  drops 

Cinnamon  oil 10       *^ 

dovooil 4       ** 


Tooth  Powder. 

To  make  one  ounce : 

288.   9.   Boracicacid 40  grains. 

Potassium  chlorate.  80     '' 

Resin  guaiac 90     '* 

Prepared  chalk 00     ** 

Magnesium  carbon- 
ate  880    " 

240.  9.   PnlT.  castile  soap.  4  drachms. 
PulT.    prepared 

chalk 8 

Pulv.  pumice-stone  ^  drachm. 
Oils   wintergreen 

and  sassafras...  2to6drop6. 

Very  largely  used. 

Toothache. 

241.  Oil  of  cloves,  or  oil  of  cajeput, 
on  lint,  in  the  hollow  of  the  tooth. 

242.  Chew  cinnamon  bark. 

Ulcers  of  the  Leo. 

248.   9.   Carbolic  acid. . .  80  grains. 

Boric  acid 2h  drachms. 

Powd.  camphor  2  '* 

Ichthyol 6  " 

Oil  of  sweet  al- 
monds   2^       ** 

Zinc  ointment..  8  ounces. 

Mix.    Apply  topically.— Eldkh. 

Whooping  Cough. 

244.  Five-drop  doses  of  tincture  of 
eucalyptus  three  times  a  day,  as  an  in- 
ternal medicine. 

245.   9^.   Dried  thyme 0  ounces. 

Boiling  water 1  pint. 

Infuse  for  ten  minutes,  sweeten  to 
the  taste,  and  give  a  tablcspoonful 
every  hour. 

246.  Make  a  tea  of  red  clover  blos- 
soms and  give  freely  through  the  day.— 
Uaydkn. 

247.   9.   Ammonium   bro- 
mide  1  drachm. 

Tine,  belladonna..  ^       '* 
Mixture    liquorice 

comp 1  ounce. 

Syrup  of  tolu 2  ounces. 

Doie.—K  teaspoonful  every  three 
hours  for  a  child  of  five  years. 

248.  Drop  oil  of  turpentine  on  the 
pillow  where  its  vanors  will  be  inhaled 
oy  the  patient,  ana  durinfl:  distressing, 
convulsive  cough  hold  a  nand kerchief 
wet  with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  before 
the  child's  face. 

249.  Try  oxalate  of  cerium,  once  a  dav. 
l)efore  breakfast,  in  doses  of  one-half 
grain,  for  a  child  of  one  year,  up  to  five 
grains  fur  one  of  seven  vears;  more  es- 
pecially useful  In  second  stage  of  spM* 
modlo  ooogh. 
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Wartb, 

Coxmtttntional  treatment. 

960.  9.  Tlno.  thuja  occidentalls, 

Dos«.—BaU  a  teaspoonful  three  times 
a  day. 

Locallj,  that  1b,  externally. 

5251.  Try  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  Iodine,  applied 
with  a  camers-halr  brush  night  and 
morning,  avoiding  touching  the  healthy 
skin. 

Or, 

252.  Trv  dusting  on  twice  dally  a 
powder  or  equal  parts  of  tannin  and 
burnt  alum.  (This  is  safe  and  sure  for 
yenereal  warts.) 

Worms:  Pin  Worms. 

253.  JP^.   Quassia 2  drachma. 

Acid,  salicylic 10  grains. 

Water 1  pint. 

Use  as  an  injection  once  daily. 
To  Expel  Round  Worms. 

i&i.   9.   Santonin 16  grains. 

Fluid  extract  senna.   1  ounce. 
Fluid  extract  spige- 
lia 1 

One  small  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture 
by  the  mouth  to  a  child  of  five  years,  at 
bed-time,  or  half  the  dose  to  younger 
children. 

A  Popular  Vermifuge. 

265.   jpk.   Wormseed 2    ounces. 

Valerian l>^  ounce. 


t» 


ounce. 


•» 


Bhnbarb 1 

Pink-root 1 

White  agaric 1_ 

Boll  In  three  quarts  of  water,  and  add 

Oil  of  tansy 80  drops. 

OU  of  cloves 46     " 

Dote.— A  teaspoonful  three  times 
daily. 

Wrinkles. 

These  tell-tale  marks  of  time  are 
caused  by  the  diminished  elasticity  of 
the  skin  and  by  loss  of  water  from  the 
tissues  as  age  advances;  and  thus  the 
creases  that  in  youth  leave  no  mark, 
become  m  after  years  permanent.  In 
an  infant  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
tissues  is  66.4  per  cent,  while,  as  years 
advance,  it  forms  but  about  66.5  per 
cent.  It  is  absurd  to  fill  the  furrows  up 
with  powder  and  paste  in  an  attempt 
to  hide  them.  The  oetter  way  is  to  pre- 
serve the  elasticity  of  the  skin  by  hy- 
gienic means,  especially  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  Where  tlie 
lines  tend  to  oeoome  prematurely  per- 
manent, *'  a  mixture  of  cold  cream  and 
adeps  lanie  should  be  rubbed  in  twice  a 
day."  **  Retiring  cream,"  having  as  its 
base  wool-fat,  readily  penetrates  the 
skin  and  renders  it  soft,  smooth,  and 
supple.  It  is  made  according  to  this 
formula: 

256.    9f.   Expressed  oil  of 

almonds 2  drachms. 

Cacao  butter 4       '* 

Wool  fat 8  ounces. 

Glycerin 2  drachms. 

Oil  of  rose 2  drops. 

Melt  the  first  three  ingredients  by 
means  of  heat,  then  add  the  others.— 
O.  B.  Sausbubt. 


Among  the  advertising  pages  at  the  back  of  this  book  may  be 
found  a  list  of  ready-made  household  articles  in  cheap  and  convenient 
form  to  supply  many  needs  in  the  line  of  common  ailments,  or  minor 
emergencies.  Well  prepared  and  strictly  sanitary  toilet  articles  are 
included  in  the  list,  as  well  as  a  few  very  serviceable  surgical  goods, 
supporters,  syringes,  etc. 

Some  of  the  above,  it  would  be  well  for  every  family  to  have  at 
hand  at  all  times,  while  others  need  only  be  sent  for  when  the  need 
is  felt. 
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This  schedule  is  based  on  a  paper  by  John  S.  Dunn,  Ph.C,  read 
before  the  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  It  is  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Drs.  A.  B.  Lyons,  O.  Eberbach,  Q.  W.  Stringer,  a 
committee  to  whom  Mr.  Dunn's  paper  was  referred.  The  report  in  full 
will  be  found  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Record,  1886,  pp.  88,  89. 

Group   1. — Acids:  Acetic,  Muriatic,  Nitric,  Nitro- Muriatic,  Sulphuric. 

Group  1. — Give  no  emetic.  Give  at  once  large  draughts  of  water 
(or  milk)  with  chalk,  whiting,  magnesia,  or  bukiug  soda  ;  or  give  strong 
soap-suds,  to  neutralize  acid  ;  olive-oil,  white  of  egg,  beaten  up  with 
water,  and,  later,  mucilaginous  drinks  of  flaxseed  or  slip|)ery-clm  are 
useful.     Give  laudanum  (20  drops)  if  much  pain. 

QnoxjP  2.-~Carbolic  Acid,  Creotote,  Eeeorcine, 

Group  2  — Promote  vomiting  with  warm  water  containing  baking 
soda,  or  cause  it  with  mustard  (a  tablespoon ful  stirred  to  a  cream  with 
water).  Give  white  of  Qgg  beaten  up  with  water,  or  olive-oil  (a  cup- 
ful) ;  stimulants  (whiskey,  etc.)  freely;  warmth  and  friction  to  the  ex- 
tremities. 

Group  8. — Antimony,  salts  of;  Caniharides,  Colcfiicum,  Elaterium, 
Iodine,  and  their  preparations;  Copper,  salts  of ;  Mercury,  salts 
of;  Oils  of  Croton,  Savin,  and  Tansy;  PotoMium  Bichromate; 
Tin,  muriate  of ;  Zinc,  salts  of 

Groups. — Give  white  of  eggs  Q^  dozen  or  more,  raw),  or  flour 
mixed  with  water.  Promote  vomiting  with  warm  water  containing 
))akin<^  soda,  or  cause  it  with  mustard  (a  tablespoonful  stirred  to  a  cream 
with  water).  Give  strong  tea  or  coffee  ;  stimulants,  if  needed  ;  laud- 
anum (20  drops),  if  much  pain  ;  demulcent  drinks  of  flaxseed  or  slip- 
pery elm. 

Group  4. — Caustic  Alkalies  and  Ammonia. 

Group  4. — Promote  vomiting  by  large  draughts  of  warm  water. 
Give  vine^'ar  or  diluted  lemon-juice ;  olive-oil ;  the  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  up  with  water ;  gruel,  or  demulcent  drinks  of  flaxseed  or  slip- 
pery elm  ;  laudanum  (20  drops),  if  much  pain. 

Group  5. — Cannabis  Indica  and  its  preparations;  Morphine  and  iU 
salts;  Opium  and  its  preparations  {except  paregoric). 

Group  5.— Give  emetic  (if  necessary)  of  mustard  (a  tablespoonful 
stirred  to  a  cream  with  water),  followed  by  large  draughts  of  warm 
water.     Then  strong  tea  or  coffee.     Arouse  the  patient,  and  keep  him 
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awake  and  in  motion.    Keep  up  artificial  respiration  even  after  life 
seems  to  be  extinct. 

Gboup  fi.-^Add  Efdroeyanie  (pruuie)  and  all  Oyanidei;  Aleohd; 
Benmne;  BentoU;  Camphor;  Carbon  Bitulphide;  Chloral 
JE^draie;  Chloroform;  EUi&r ;  Oil  of  BiUer  Almond;  Oil  of 
Mirbane  ;   SulphureU  of  the  AUcaliea, 

Group  6. — ^If  necessary,  give  emetic  of  mustard  (a  tablespoonful 
stirred  to  a  cream  with  water).  Let  patient  have  plenty  of  fresh  air ; 
maintain  a  horizontal  position.  Keep  the  body  warm,  but  try  to  rouse 
patient  by  ammonia  to  nostrils,  cold  douche  to  head,  friction  and  mus- 
tard plasters  to  limbs,  etc.     Use  artificial  respiration. 

Q&ovr  7. -—Aconite,  Aeonitine,  Cotton  Boot,  DiffUalis,  Erffot,  Lobelia, 
Tobacco,  Veratrum  (EeUebore),  Veratrine,  and  all  preparaUont 
containing  any  of  the  foregoing  articles. 

Group  7. — Give  emetic  of  mustard  (a  tablespoonful  stirred  to  a 
cream  with  water),  followed  by  large  draughts  of  warm  water.  Give 
strong  tea  or  coffee,  with  powdered  charcoal ;  stimulants  (whiskey, 
etc.)  freely  ;  warmth  to  the  extremities  ;  keep  the  patient  in  a  horizontal 
position ;  use  artificial  respiration  persistently. 

Group  8. — Atropine  and  its  talis;  all  preparations  containing  Bella- 
donna, Calabar  Bean,  Oelsemium  (YeUoto  Jasmine),  Bemloek 
(Conium),  Henbane,  Jaborandi,  Pilocarpine  and  its  salts,  Santon' 
ine,  Stavesaere  Seed,  Stramonium, 

Group  8.— Give  emetic  of  mustard  (a  tablespoonful  stirred  to  a 
cream  with  water),  followed  by  large  draughts  of  warm  water ;  give 
strong  tea  or  coffee,  with  powdered  charcoal ;  stimulants  (whiskey,  etc.) 
if  necessary  ;  rouse  the  patient  if  drowsy ;  heat  and  friction  to  extrend- 
ties ;  artificial  respiration. 

Group  9. — Cocculus   Indicus;    Nux    Vomica   and  its  preparationt ; 

Strychnine  and  its  salts. 

Group  9. — Give  emetic  of.  mustard  (a  tablespoonful  stirred  to  a 
cream  with  water),  followed  by  large  draughts  of  warm  water.  Give 
powdered  charcoal,  iodide  of  starch  or  tannin.  To  relieve  spasms  let 
the  patient  inhale  pure  chloroform,  or  give  chloral  hydrate  (25  grains), 
or  potassium  bromide  (^  ounce).    Lose  no  time. 

Group  10. — Arsenic  and  all  its  compounds;    Cobalt  (arseniaU  fig- 

pofod&r). 

Group  10. — Promote  vomiting  with  warm  water,  or  cause  it  with 
mustard  (a  tablespoonful  stirred  to  a  cream  with  water).  Procure  at 
once  from  a  drug-store,  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  and  give  a  cupful  of  it 
(Or  mix  a  teaspoonful  of  calcined  magnesia  with  a  cupful  of  water,  add 
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three  teaspoonfuls  of  tincture  of  iron»  mix  well  and  give  the  whole  of 
it).  Follow  with  olive-oil,  or  whites  of  eggs  (raw)  and  mucilaginous 
drinks.    Laudanum  (20  drops),  if  much  pain. 

Group  11. — Oxalic  Acid  and  iU  salts. 

Group  11. — Give  chalk  or  whiting  (a  tablespoonful),  or  even  air- 
slacked  lime  (a  tcaspoonful  in  fine  powder)  mixed  with  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  vinegar  (do  not  give  soda  or  potash  to  neutralize  the  acid). 
Promote  vomiting  by  large  draughts  of  water,  or  cause  it  with  mustard 
(a  tablespoonful  stirred  to  a  cream  with  water).  Give  olive- oil  and 
mucilaginous  drinks ;  stimulants  (whiskey,  etc.)  and  warmth  to  extrem- 
ities. 

Group  12. — Barium,  salts  of;  Lead,  salts  of. 

Group  12. — Give  Epsom  salt  (J^  ounce)  or  Glauber's  salt  (1  ounce) 
dissolved  in  a  tumblerful  of  water.  Promote  vomiting  by  warm  water, 
or  cause  it  with  mustard  (a  tcaspoonful  stirred  to  a  cream  with  water). 
Give  milk,  demulcent  drinks  of  flaxseed  or  slippery-elm,  and  lauda- 
num (20  drops),  if  much  pain. 

Group  13. — Silver,  nitrate  of. 

Group  18. — Give  common  salt  (a  tablespoonful  dissolved  in  a  tum- 
blerful of  warm  water) ;  then  an  emetic  of  mustard  (a  tablespoonful 
stirred  to  a  cream  with  water),  followed  by  larpc  draughts  of  warm 
water.  Later,  give  gruel,  arrow-root,  or  demulcent  drinks  of  flaxsei*d 
or  slippery  elm. 

Group  14. — Phosphorus  (rat-paste). 

Group  14. — Give  an  emetic  of  mustard  (a  tablespoonful  stirred  to  a 
cream  with  water),  or  better,  of  blue  vitriol,  3  grains  every  five  min- 
utes, until  vomiting  occurs.  Give  a  tcaspoonful  of  old,  thick  oil  of 
turpentine ;  also,  Epsom  salt  (one-half  ounce  in  a  tumbler  of  water). 
Do  not  give  oil,  except  the  turpentine. 

Rules  for  Resuscitating:  the  Drowned. 

AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

IlEiiEirBER  that  the  patient  must  be  treated  instantly,  and  on  tho 
spot  where  rc-scucd.  He  must  be  freely  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  loosen 
the  clothing  so  as  to  freely  expose  the  neck  and  chest.  All  persons  not 
needed  for  saving  him  should  avoid  crowding  about. 

1.  I^t  the  throat  and  mouth  be  cleansed  by  placing  tho  patient 
gently,  face  downward,  with  one  of  his  wrists  under  his  forehead. 
Quickly  wipe  and  cleanse  the  mouth,  and  if  the  patient  docs  not 
breathe,  immediately  begin  tho  following  movementQ ; 
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i.  PosTUBB. — Place  the  pAtieot  on  his  back,  with  ahouldan 
raised,  uid  supported  easily  on  a  folded  coat  or  some  kind  of  pillow. 

8.  To  Keep  up  a  Freb  Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Wiin)pn>E. 
— Let  one  person  at  the  patient's  head,  grasp  the  tongue  gently  and 
flnnlj  with  his  Angers,  covered  with  a  bit  of  handkerchief,  aod 
draw  it  out  beyond  the  lips ;  then  either  hold  it  or  prcaa  the  under  jnn 
(chin)  up  so  as  to  retain  the  tongue  protruding  from  the  mouth ;  but  it 
Is  better  to  hold  it  in  that  position  with  the  hand. 


These  engravingB  show  how  to  ffite  breath  to  a  pernon  rescued  from 
the  water  aad  apparently  dead.  The  posture  in  wliicli  the  patient  is  to 
be  laid  (face  down  and  wrist  under  tbc  forcliend)  for  a  moment,  as 
soon  as  be  is  taken  out  of  tlic  water,  ia  nol  shown  licfc.     [See  1st  Rule.] 

The  movements  here  shown  for  one  side  of  the  patient  must  t>e 
made  on  both  sides,  by  two  persons  working  together. 

Those  J^TM  show  how  one  of  tlic  two  men  works. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  long  and  strong  pull,  for  opening  the  cheat  to  let 
fresh  air  in. 

F^.  2,  next  page,  shows  how  to  make  the  strong  side  and  fronf 
pressure  to  drive  Ihc  air  out  of  the  lungs. 

Fig.  8  shows  bow  the  tongue  is  to  be  held. 

4.      To  PRODCCB  AHB  luiTATB  THB  MoTKMKNTB  OV  BREATHDie. 

— Raise  Ibe  patient's  eilcnded  arms  upward  to  the  sides  of  bis  head,  and 
then  pull  them  steadily,  firmly,  slowly,  outward.  Ne^t  turn  down  tbo 
eltfows  by  the  patient's  side,  and  bring  the  arms  closely  and  firmly 
•croM  tbe  pit  of  the  atoowtch,  wd  press  tbem  and  (bg  eidea  and  front 
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cf  the  cheat  gentlj  but  strongly  for  a  momcot,  then  quickly  begin  to 
repeal  the  flrat  movement. 

6.  Let  tfaege  two  kiuds  of  movemects  be  made  very  deliberately 
and  witliout  ceasing  until  the  patient  breathes,  and  let  the  two  more- 
ments  be  repeated  about  twelve  or  fifteen  limea  in  a  minute,  but  not 
mure  rapidly,  remembering  that  to  thoroughly  fill  the  lungs  with  air  Is 
the  object  of  the  first,  or  upward  and  outward,  movement,  and  to  expel 
as  mucli  air  as  possible  is  the  object  of  the  sccoud,  or  downward,  mo- 


tion and  pressure.  This  artificial  rc'spiration  should  lie  steadily  kept 
up  for  forty  minult-s  or  (iiore,  when  the  patient  appeiirs  not  to  breathe ; 
mid  after  tbu  n:ttural  brealhing  bejnns,  let  the  aitme  motion  be  very 
gently  continutMl.  and  let  Ihc  i>roi>er  slimulunts  be  given  iu  the  inliT- 

IVnAT  Else  is  to  iib  Donk,  and  What  ib  Not  to  kb  I>onk 

WaiLB   TUIC   MOVEMBKTB  AHR   BEIKO    MaDK. 

If  help  and  blankets  arc  at  hand,  have  (he  body  slripped,  wrapi»ed 
In  blaukcls,  but  do  not  allow  the  movements  to  be  stopped.  Itystand- 
crs  can  supply  dry  cloth i n ;; ;  and  the  assixlnnls  kIiouIiI  briskly  rub 
the  feel  and  Icpi,  pressing  them  firmly  and  nibbing'  u;i\vard,  while  the 
movpmenlK  of  Ihe  arms  and  chest  nro  pnin^'  <in.  Apiily  hartshorn  or  a 
feather  within  the  nostrils  oreaKionally,  and  sprinkh^  or  li;;lilly  dAHh 
cold  water  upon  the  face  and  nci'k.  The  le;;H  and  fret  should  1>c 
rubbed  and  wrapped  in  hot  blankets,  If  blue  or  cold,  or  if  the  wcatber 
lacold. 
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What  to  Do  whxk  thx  Patikht  Bxonrs  to  Bbxathk. 

Give  brandy  by  the  teaspoonfnl  or  hot  sling  two  or  three  tunes  a 
minute,  until  the  beating  of  the  pulse  can  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  but  be 
careful  and  not  give  more  of  the  stimulant  than  is  necessary.  Warmth 
should  be  kept  up  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient 
breathes  naturally,  let  him  be  carefully  removed  to  a  house,  and  be 
placed  in  bed  under  medical  care. 

The  Care  of  Babies. 

We  can  cheerfully  recommend  the  following  thirteen  rules — issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine — for  the  care 
of  infants : 

1.  During  the  flni  year  the  only  suitable  nourishment  for  an 
infant  is  its  own  mother's  milk,  or  that  of  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  Suck- 
ling should  be  repeated  every  two  hours — len  frequently  at  night. 

2.  When  it  is  impossible  to  give  breast  milk,  either  from  the 
mother  or  a  suitable  nurse,  cow's  or  goat's  milk  given  tepid,  reduced  at 
first  one-half  by  the  addition  of  water  slightly  sweetened,  and  after  a 
few  weeks  one-fourth  only,  is  the  next  best  substitute. 

8.  In  giving  milk  to  an  infant  always  use  glass  or  earthenware 
vessels,  not  metallic  ones,  and  always  observe  the  roost  scrupulous 
cleanliness  in  their  management,  rinsing  whenever  used.  Always  avoid 
the  use  of  teats  of  cloth  or  sponge,  so  frequently  employed  to  appease 
hunger  or  quiet  crying. 

4.  Never  forget  that  artificial  nourishment,  whether  by  nursing 
bottle  or  spoon  (without  the  breast),  increases  to  an  alarming  degree 
the  chances  of  producing  sickness  and  death. 

6.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  give  an  infant,  especially  during  the 
first  two  months  of  its  life,  solid  food  of  any  kind — such  as  bread, 
cakes,  meats,  vegetables,  or  fruit. 

6.  Only  after  the  setenih  month,  and  when  the  mother's  milk  is 
not  sufTlcient  to  nourish  the  child,  should  broths  be  allowed.  After  the 
first  year  is  ended,  then  it  is  appropriate  to  give  broth  or  paps  made 
with  milk  and  bread,  dried  fiour,  rice,  and  the  farinaceous  articles,  to 
prepare  for  weaning.  A  child  ought  not  to  be  weaned  until  it  has  cut 
its  first  twelve  or  thirteen  teeth,  and  then  only  when  in  perfect  health. 

7.  A  child  should  be  washed  and  dressed  every  morning,  before 
being  nursed  or  fed.  In  bathing  a  child,  temper  the  water  to  the 
weather,  carefully  cleanse  the  body,  and  especially  the  genital  organs, 
which  require  great  cleanliness  and  care ;  and  the  head  should  be  care- 
fully freed  from  all  scabs  and  crusts  which  may  form.  Where  the 
bellv-band  is  used,  it  should  be  kept  on  for  at  least  one  month. 
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8.  An  iDfBiit'a  clothing  should  always  be  bo  arranged  aa  to  leave 
the  limba  freedom  of  motioa,  nod  not  to  compress  any  portion  of  the 

9.  An  Infant's  clothing  should  always  be  studiously  adapted  to 
Ihc  weather,  avoiding  at  all  times  exposure  to  the  Injurious  effects  of 
sudden  changes  In  temperature  without  proper  covering ;  but  nurserie* 
and  sleeping  apartments  should  invariably  be  well  ventilated. 

10.  An  Infant  should  not  be  taltcn  into  the  open  air  befora  the 
flfteentii  day  after  birth,  and  then  only  In  mil<l,  fair  weather. 

11.  It  Is  objectionable  to  have  an  tnfaut  sleep  in  tlie  same  lied 
either  with  its  mother  or  nurse. 

13.  No  mother  sliould  be  in  too  great  a  liurrj  to  have  a  chlid 
walk  ;  let  It  crawl  nud  accustom  Itself  to  rising  on  its  feet  by  climbing 
on  articles  of  furniture,  or  assisted  by  the  arms  of  a  careful  attendant. 
Orcat  care  should  bo  taken  in  the  too  early  use  of  baby  wagons,  etc. 

13.  In  coses  of  suspected  pregnancy,  cither  of  mother  or  nurse, 
the  child  should  bo  weaned  at  once. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  the  rernlcr  should  be  reminded 
that  there  are  many  good  pobts  for  the  guidance  of  parents  In  the 
care  of  baliii-s  In  the  essay  entitled  How  to  Preserve  the  Health  of 
Children,  in  Part  I.  If  any  parent  reading  tlic  foregoing  rules  have 
not  perused  it  I  would  commend  it  to  his  or  her  attention.  Next  to 
having  a  clear  conscience  there  is  nothing  that  can  give  greater  com- 
fort and  cheer  lu  a  mother  than  a  litallhy  family  of  ctilldren. 
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Alvarez,  bacillus  discovered  by,  88 
Amative  passions  of  children  prema- 
turely developed,  167 


Amativeness.  excessive,  600 

a  cause  of  barrenness,  611 
"Ambition  of  Atoms,  The,"  170 
American  woman,  the  evolution  of  ill- 
health  in  the,  5M 
Amorous  dreams,  569,  570 
Anal  chafing  and  soreness,  recipe.  785 
Anatomical  plates  in  schools,  need  of, 

282 
Aneurisms,  various  forms  of,  illM,  446 
Angina  pectoris,  443,  444 

pn'scnption  for  cure  of,  785 
Animal  clectHcity.  19 

conti-olled  by  the  mind,  332 
Animal  food,  use  of.  injurious.  62-64 
Animal  industry'  of  United  States,  Bu- 
reau of,  57, 58 
Animal  knowledge  of  medicinal  plants, 

320.321 
Animal  lymph,  in  vaccination,  230 
Animal  magnetism,  843:352 

ignorance  concerning,  222 
Animals,  cross  breeding  of,  603 

diseases  peculiar  to  certain,  56 

the  self-cure  of,  320 

torture  of,  70 

wholesale  slaughter  of,  69 
Anthropophobia  and  sexual  apathy,  571 
Antidotes  for  poisons,  799-801 
Antlfebrln,  popular  resort  to,  402 
A nti -parasitic  soaps,  723 
Antiseptic   properties  of  charcoal   in 

sick -room,  301 
Antiseptics  harmful  to  an  healthy  or- 

f?anism,  00 
Anti-worrying  societies  and  clubs,  for^ 

matlon  of,  256 
Anus,  fissure  of  the,  497 
Apathy,  sexual,  571-661 
Apbthse,  prescription  for  cure  of,  785 
Apoplexy,  447 

caused  by  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  106 
Appendicitis,  causes  of,  82,  83 
Appetite,  how  to  obtain  a  good,  70 

loss  of,  486 

should  regulate  time  of  meals,  02 
Apples  as  food,  value  of.  279 
Arsenic-eating,  bad  habit  of,  1S8 
Assimilation  of  food,  78 
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Asthma,  411-418 
prescriptions  for  the  relief  of  parox- 
ysms of,  786 
coffee,  a  relief  to,  96 
change  of  climate  beneficial  to.  413 
Astringent  injections  in  leucorrhoea,  S57 
Athens,  divorce  laws  of  ancient,  613 
Athletes,  heart  disease  in,  203 
Athletic  exercise  for  voung  and  old,  294 
Atmosphere,  dry,  helpful  to  some  con- 
sumptives. 427 
effect  of  stove-heat  on,  141 
of  crowded  rooms,  unpleasant,  139 
we  live  in,  129 
Atrophy  of  vagina  and  vulva  by  re- 
moval of  ovaries,  .^94 
Atwater,  Professor  W.  O.,  views  of,  on 

alcohol,  103 
Auditory  nerve,  paralvsis  of  the,  748 
Austin.  Dr.  Harriet  M.,  on  the  physio- 
logical sins  of  women,  150 
Auto-lntoxicatlon,   Bouchard's    mono- 
graph on,  445 
functional   nervous  disturbances  in 
woman  due  to,  634 
Autotoxaemia,  treatment  of,  677 
Avon,  mineral  springs  of,  127 
Ayer,  Mrs.,  recipe  for  skin  food,  727 

Babe,  Mrs.  Stanton  on  the  treatment 
of  the  new-bom,  208,  260 
Babes  conceived  with  the  germs 
of  disease,  862 
Babies,  dressing,  bathing,  exercising, 
feeding  and  dosing  of,  269-275 
the  care  of,  804,  805 
effect  of  pure  milk  on,  113 
how  to  have  healthy,  202-268 
improjM'rly  brought  up,  40 
Babv,  a  Buffalo  editor's  plan  for  divert- 
ing the,  276 
Baby  clothes,  notions  about,  146 
Baby  foods,  prescriptions  for.  TK^ 
Baby's  colic,  rccripe  for  cure  of,  787 
Bacilli  of  consumption,  Koch's  discov- 
ery of.  414,  416 
Bacillus,  26 
Bacteria,  32-35 

freneratlon  of.  In  milk,  115 
Ilustrated,  28 

in  vaccine  points,  230 
Bad  habits,  in  drt>ss.  181 

of  children  at  school,  162 

of  manhood  and  womanhood,  173-195 
Bad  qualities,  rooting  out  inherited,  307 
Baking-powder,  presciriplions  for,  785 
Baldness,  In  spots,  prescription  for,  786 
Baldness,  treatment  of,  727 
Bandaging  of  babies  unnecessary,  269 
Banqueting  injurious  to  stomach,  194 
Barbarous  laws  of  the  United  States  In 

regard  to  the  death-penalty,  241 
Barefoot,  going,  ir4 
Barren  couples  should  not  despair.  611 
Barrenness,   an  excess  of  flesh  some- 
times occasions,  593 

cases  of,  cured,  775,  776 

causes  of,  681-598 

constitutional  syphilis  as  cause  of,  597 

description  of,  5f6 

gonorrhuea  a  cause  of,  in  the  male,  691) 

hints  for  oyercoming,  609 


Barremiess,  miscarriages  lead  to,  611 

when  caused  by  temperamental  lii> 

adaptation,  612,  613 

when  disease  is  the  cause  of,  610,  611 
Bathing,  dally,  necessary,  299 

of  babies,  278 

seaside,  proper  length  of  time  for  re- 
maining in  the  water,  889 
Baths,  public,  of  Boston,  a  factor  in  the 
morals  of  that  city,  889 

tepid  and  hot,  injurious  to  bloodless 

patients,  355 
Beard.  Dr.  George  M.,  hypochondria,  674 

on  neurasthenia.  673 

on  sperm  at  orrhcea,  641 
Beaumont,  Dr.,  effect  of  foods  in  the 

stomach,  124 
Beauty,  health  the  basis  of,  784 
Beauty  of  face,  how  to  culdvate,  ;91-799 
Bed,  how  to  go  to,  297,  898 
Bed-sores,  prescription  for,  785 
Beecher,  Citherine,  on  the  unhealthl- 

ness  of  woman,  531 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  on  generation 
before  regeneration,  643 

on  the  love  of  gain,  46,  47 

on  medicinal  roots  of  the  field,  819 
Beggary  or  prostitution,  282 
Belgium,  death-penalty  abolished  in,  940 
Benton,  Dr.,  success  of,  with  hypnotism, 

848,344 
Bergh,  Henry,  on  cruelties  practised  on 

animals,  72 
Betel-nut  a  fashionable  poison,  180 
Beverage,  water  as  a,  119 
Beverages  of  different  nations,  98 
Bicycle  dresses  and  bloomers,  168 
Bicycle  exercise,   its    good    and    €rril 

effects,  290-294 
Bicycles  and  Bright's  disease,  513 
Big  dinners,  injurious,  193 
Bigelow,  Dr.  Iloratlo  R.,  on  the  use  of 

pessaries,  562 
Bile,  action  of,  450 

quantity  of,  produced  daily,  408 
Bilious  condition  from  petulance,  807 
Bilious  headache,  how  pnxluced,  469 
Biliousness,  ordinary  symptoms  of,  487 
Bird,  Dr.  Golding,  on  the  application  of 

electricity  in  dixease,  335      <j) 
Birth,  case  of  five  chi]dren^'akV>ne,  684 
Birthmarks,  burned  off  by  sunglass^^TSS 
Bittt'rs,  their  medicinal  property,  487 
Bivalves,  edible,  87 
Blackberries,  value  of,  as  food.  879 
Bladder,  damage  by  over-distention,  8£8 

description  of,  606 

diseases  of,  507 

falling  of  womb  on  the.  Illustrated,  666 

inflammation,  recipe  for  relief  of,  780 
Bladder  stones,  illustrated,  519 
Blebs  described,  711 

Bleeding  from  the  stomach,  prescrip- 
tion for.  785 
Blood,  abnormal  conditions  of,  85 

action  of  alcohol  on  healthy,  100 

amount  of,  in  human  body,  28 

causes  of  nervous  derangements  and 

affections  of  the,  87-258 

t'Irculation  of  the.  439 

cin^ulation,  diagram  of,  88 

derangements,  88 
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Blood,  excess  of,  85 
ffood,  essentfal  to  health.  96 
impurities,  from  venereal  diseases,  211 
impurity  of  the,  308 
Blood,  nerves,  and  skin,  affections,  6G8 
Blood-poisoning,  some  causes  of,  134 
Blood-vessels,  diseases  of,  444,  445 
Bloomer  costume,  description  and  Illus- 
tration, 153 
Blues,  prescription  for  curt*  of,  785 
Boarding-schools  and  colleges  hot-beds 

of  early  \iee,  061 
Boards  of  health  should  publish  dan- 

fcers  of  syphilis,  219 
Boils,  description  of,  718 

pre^scription  for,  786 

Boots,  for  wet  weather,  158 

second-hand,  danger  in  wearinfir*  l**^ 

women's  thin  soled,  bad  effects,  158 

Boric  a<ld,  use  of,  In  preserving  food,  472 

•*BoniIng  Better  Babies,"  by  Dr.  E.  B. 

F(K)tc,  Jr.,  referred  to,  611 
Botanic  doctor  of  ye  olden  time,  817 
Botanic  system  of  practice  handicapped 

by  adulterated  plants,  2^ 
Botany,  neglect  of  knowledge  of.  822 
Bowels,  chronic  diseases  of,  400-505 
Bow-legged  man,  illustrated,  384 
Braid,  Dr.,  experiments  in  hypnotism 

by,  844 
Brain,  congestion  of,  caused  by  exces- 
sive use  of  alcohol,  105 
influence,  on  the  digestive  organs,  21 
use  of  the,  17 

vital  electricity  distributed  by,  19,  20 
Brain-substance,  composition  of,  670 
Brain -workers'  food,  9.3 
Brandy,  use  of,  as  medicine,  101 
Bread,  value  of,  77,  78 
Breasts  and  uterine  organs,  relation,  545 
Br(>asta,  arrested  development  of,  545 
Breath,  goo<i,  dependent  on  healthful 

stomach,  299 
Breathing,  Dr.  Tucker  Wise's  advice 

about,  429 

Breathing  organs,  casea  of  disease,  766 

chronic  diseases  of  the  d92 

treatment  of  chronic  diseases  of,  421 

Breathing  passages  of  human  body,  394 

Breeches,  wearing  of,  by  both  sexes, 

149, 150 
Breeding  of  humanity  not  regulated, 
while  stock  of  domestic  animals  la 
cultivated,  262 
Bremen,  cathedral  church  of,  peculiar 
i>roperty  of  vaults  in    preserving 
from  decay,  144 
Bright,  Dr.  Kichard,  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys. 509-516 
^right's  Disease,  a  common  complica- 
tion of  pregnancy,  516 
case  showing  dropsy.  770 
medical  treatment  ox,  617 
use  of  kumyss  in,  118 
Bromide  in  marine  plants.  815 
Bromidrosis,  treatment  of,  717 
Bronchial  diseases,  causes,  366 
Bronchial  tubes,  illustrated,  409 
Bronchitis,  chronic,  406-411 
case  of,  766 

impure  condition  of  the  blood  in^JOS 
Bronchitis  in  infants,  recipe  for,  766 


Brook  streams,  dangpr  in  drinking,  129 
Brothels,  all  classes  of  females  contrib- 
ute to  the,  222 
Bro^m-S^uard,  Dr.,  on  epilepsy,  662 
Bruises,  prescription  for,  786 
Brutality  and  inhumanity,  286 
Buffalo  skin  overcoat  unnealthful,  157 
Burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  672 
Burns,  prescription  for,  786 
Business  failures,  causes  and  effects  of, 

249-251 
Butter,  bacteria  In.  80-32 
Butterflies,  liking  for  alcohol,  101 
Buttermilk,  effect  of.  on  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  118 

Calomel,  how  adulterated,  285 
use  of,  in  liver-torpor,  4.58,  459 
Campagna  of  Rome,  noxious  air 
from,  137 
*'Camphene    whiskey,"    bad    in  sun- 
stroke, 804 
Cancer,  caused  by  worrying,  255 

causes  of.  701 

prescription  for.  788 

some  remarkable  cures,  704 

tomatoes  not  a  cause  of,  705 

vaccination  a  cause  of,  702 
Candy,  adulterations  in,  161 
Candy-eating  inlurious  to  children,  160 
Candy-making,  improvements  in,  161 
Canker  of  the  prepuce,  621 
Canned  air,  145 

Canned  foods,  antiseptics  used  in,  90 
Cannibalism  within  the  human  body,  73 
Capillaries,  description  of,  24 
Capital    punishment,     resolutions    of 
Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  New 
York,  241 

its  evil  effects  upon  public  health,  241 

the  death-penalty  must  go,  289 
Carbonic  acid,  deadly  effects  of,  188 
Carbonic  oxide  gas  found  in  air-tight 

stoves,  141 
Carbuncles,  description  of,  718 

prescription  for  cure  of,  786 
Cardialgia  from  drinking  coffee,  99 
Carlsbad  water,  for  gall-stones,  462 
Carpenter,  Dr.  W.  B.,  on  alcohol,  108 
Cast-iron  stoves  more  injurious  than 

wrought-iron,  143 
Catarrh  a  common  complaint,  896-401 

of  long  standing,  case  of,  706 

of  the  head,  prescription  for,  786 
Catarrhs,  abdominal,  use  of  kumyss,  118 

infectious,  401 
Cathartics,  action  on  the  stomach,  487 
Catheter,  a  soft,  illustrated,  521 
Catlin,  George,  on  mouth  breathing,  899 
Cattle,  how  slaughtered,  70 
Caucasian,  the,  illustrated,  455 
Causes  of  heari  palpitation,  441 
Cauterization  of  the  soft  palate,  4(XI 
Cereal  preparations  of  coiiee,  99 
Cervix,  elongated.  Dr.  Fallen's  opera- 
tion for,  illustrateii,  607 

elongation  of,  case  of,  606 
Cesspools,  formula  for  disinfecting,  86 
Chancre,  hard,  707 

Uunterian,  619 

of  the  urethra,  621 
Change  of  life,  period  of,  544 
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Chapped  akin,  emollient  lotion  for,  787 

Character  contagious,  21 1 

Charcoal,   antiseptic  properties  of,  in 

sick-room,  801 
Chastity  not  expected  in  the  British 

army,  215 
Chautauqua,  N.  T.,  dress  reform  at,  686 
Cheerfulness  an  antidote  for  ills,  257 
Cheerfulness  and  consumptlFes,  480 
Cheese  and  butter-makinK  germs.  82 
Chemical  electricity  controlled  by  the 

will  of  the  operator,  832 
Chest  and  lunfc  exercises,  429 
Chest,  artificial  inflation  of  the,  429 
Chest  exercises,  illustrated,  481 
Chewing  tobacco,  bad  habit.  178 
Chickamauga   Park,  typhoid  in  regi- 
ments at,  85,  86 
Chicory  in  adulterating  coffee,  08 
Chilblains.  714 

prescription  for,  786 
Child-bearing,  diseases  from,  640-642 

how  to  promote,  604-615 

regulation  of  pregnancy,  641 
Chllahood.  diseases  of,  165 
Childless,  bints  to  the,  676 
Childless  readers,  assistance  offered, 604 
Children,  diseased  and  malformed,  de- 
stroyed  in    semi-barbarous    coun* 
tries,  263 

fewer  and  better  wanted,  641 

grown-up,  ignorance  of  the  human 

system,  43 

how  to  preserve  the  health  of,  268-277 

nervo-electric  forces  of,  166 

overabundance  of  sweets  consumed 

by,  469 

reformation  in  the  training  of,  224 

sexual  passions  of,  224 

should  not  be  muffled  in  furs,  154 

should  sleep  in  separate  beds,  166 

the  physiological  instruction  of,  281 

the  proper  propagation  of,  262 

training  of,  172 

who  have  no  right  to  exist,  259 
Chinamen,  food  of,  58 
Chinese  women,  dress  of,  148, 149 
Chlorine  in  marineplants,  815 
Chlorosis  in  girls.  724 
Cholera  infantum,  recipe  for  cure  of,  788 
Cholera  mixtures,   for  colic,  cramps, 

diarrha*a,  70R-7H7 
Cholera,  mortality  from,  802 
Christian  burial  denied  fallen  women, 

224 
Chriftian  Utrald  on  prostitution  in  the 

Bowery,  208 
Christian  Science,  the  basis  of,  825 
Chronic    disease,   various    kinds    and 
signs  of,  888-387 

what  is  a  chronic  disease?  880,  381 
Chronic  diseases,  evidences  of  the  cur- 
ability of,  768 

management  of,  068 

nearly  all  cases  of.  complicated,  758 

causes  and  successful  treatment,  877 
Churt'ihes,  proper  airing  of,  145 
Cicero  on  the  abolition  of  the  death- 
penalty.  245 
Cigarette  habit,  the  boys,  170 
Cigarettes,  adulteration  of,  171 
Cigar-smoking  among  Boston  ladies,  173 


Cigars  versus  bread,  cost  of,  178 
Circulation  of  the  blood,  diagram  of,  S8 
Circumcision,  operation  of,  628 

ordinance  of,  622 
"  Clap."    See  Gonorrhoea 
Cleanliness,  298,  299 

personal.  173 

the  first  step  toward  health,  658 
Clergymen's  sore  throat,  407 
Climate  of  United   States  induces  an 

over-excitable  state  of  nerves,  672 
Climatic  treatment  for  consumption,  485 
Clitoris,  proper  cleanliness  of,  651 
Closets,  careless  use  of  unclean,  623 
Clothes  we  wear,  the,  146-160 
Clothing,  excess  of,  iniuriousness  of,  574 
Cochlea  of  the  ear,  748 
Cod-liver,  and  other  oils,  author^s  sug- 
gestions as  to  use  of,  428 
Co-education  of  the  sexes,  651 
Coffee,  effect  of,  on  different  people,  95 

useful  in  asthma.  418 
Coition,  injurious  if  too  frequent,  666 

during  pregnancy,  267 
Cold,  ncn  people  susceptible  to,  154 
Cold  feet,  a  positive  cure  for,  809 
Cold  in  the  head,  recipes  for,  787 
Cold,  taking,  188 

Cold  water,  drinking  of,  and  salivary 
dyspepsia,  468 

effect  or,  on  the  digestive  organs,  184 
€k)lic,  recipe  for,  787 

baby's,  recipe  for.  787 
CoUegea  and  board  Ing-schools  hot-beds 

of  early  vice,  661 
Cooking,  in  medicine  making.  822. 
Comedones,  cosmetic  for  removing,  787 
Comedones  or  black-heads,  717 
Common-sense  remedies,  812-357 
*'  Company  towels,"  danger  of,  523 
Compensatory  hypertrophy.  489 
Complications  of  vaccination,  serious 

and  crippling,  230 
Conception,  how  to  promote,  604-607 

hints  In  procuring  healthy,  267, 268 

the  critical  period  of,  265 
Conception   and   pregnancy,   need  of 

public  lectures  on,  281 
Condirocnts  arouse  sexual  passions  of 

the  young,  218 
Confessor,  priestly,  the  family  physician 

as  a,  228 
Congenital  deficiency  of  testes,  597 
Congenital  neuters,  male,  female,  596 
Congestion  of  brain  from  alcohol.  106 
Congestive  headache,  origin  of,  693 
Conscience,   a  clear,    better    than    a 

petted  stomach,  757 
Constipation,  a  sign  of  liver-torpor,  468 

causes  and  treatment  of,  477-481 

fruits  suitable  for  relief  ofj280 

of  pregnancy,  reciiw  for,  788 
Consumption,  of  lungs,  418-486 

advancement  in  treatment  of,  484 

climatic  treatment  of,  426 

curability  of,  420,  421 

development  of,  out  of  nervous  pros- 
tration, 432 

fungi  or  bacilli  of,  illustrated,  416 

incipient,  case  of,  766 

inhalation  of  dry  vapors  in  the  treat- 
ment of,  425 
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Consumption,  is  it  hereditary?  416 

Koch's  bacilli  of,  discovery  of,  428 

mortality  of,  4i:i-415 

recipes  for  niicht-sweats  of,  796 

BTmptoms  of,  419,  420 

the  author  pronounced  an  incurable 

case  of,  9i6 

the  effect  of  other  derangements,  856 

use  of  kumysa  in.  US 
Consumptive  mot  hers  should  not  suckle 

their  babies.  111 
Consumptive  putirTit«<'  hopefnlnesg,  409 
Consumptives  as  subjects  of  medical 
treatment.  894 

author's  opinion  on  chancre  of  scene 

and  climate  for,  4'^7 

benefit  to,  of  southern  exposure  in 

dwellinfrs,  808 
Contaf^ons  diseases*  acts  nocensary  to 

prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  215 
Contagious  venereal  dist-aMes,  640 
Contamination,  moral,  sources  of,  653 
Contentment,  cultivation  of,  258 

wealth  of,  251 
Contraception,  injurious  moans  of,  542 

Instruction  In,  forbidden  by  law,  641 
Convents,  isolated  life  of  women  In,  108 
Conversation  and    reading-rooms   for 

both  sexes  needed,  204,  205 
Copper,  a  constituent  element  of  wheat 
andf  oats,  815 

sulphate,  in  dlslnfoctln?  cesspools,  86 
Coquettish  ladies  numerous,  2ti2 
Cornea  of  the  eye,  description  of,  731 
Corns,  recipe  for  cure  of,  788 
Corpuscles,  red  and  white,  S3 

illustrated,  86 
Corsets,  waist  bands,  bad  effects  of,  535 
Cosmetics,  recipes  for  making,  787 
Costive,  habitually,  best  food  for,  280 
Costume,  rules  to  secure  healthful,  IGO 
Costumes  of  men,  the,  155 
Cough,  recipes  for  cure  of,  788 
Courtesan,  diseased  magnetism  of,  211 

uncharitable  to  abandon,  224 
Courtesans,  estimated  amount  annually 

paid  tliem,  220 
Cowper's  glands,  active  and  non-active, 

606 
Cow-plant  of  Ceylon,  112 
Cow-pox,  228 
Co^'s,  an  ideal  stable  for,  106 

diseased,  milk  from,  108 

milk,  not  a  perfect  substitute   for 

mother's,  107 

swamp  and  milk  sickness  In,  113 

teeth  of  grazing  and  stall-fed  109 

veterinary  examination  In  Rome,  113 
Cramps,  recipes  for  cure  of.  787 
Cramps  in  the  chest,  painful,  prescrip- 
tion for,  786 
Creosote    treatment    of    consumption 

played  out,  425 
Crime,  decrease  of,  in  Wisconsin  and 
Rhode  Island,  by  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  248 
Crookshank,  Professor  E.  H.,  on  the 

delusion  of  yaccination,  282 
Cross-breeding  of  animals,  608 
Cruel  hazing  outside  the  college  cam- 
pus, 222 
Cruc  1  people  contaminate  others,  2C7 


Cultivation  of  the  beauty  of  the  skin, 

face,  and  hair,  723 
Cures,  warranting,  759 
Currants,  value  of,  as  food,  27^ 
Curtis,  General  N.  M.,  on  the  abolition 
of  the  death-penaltv  in  N.  Y.,  210 
humanitarian  work  or,  241 
Customs  and  habits  of  life  recklessly 

and  blindly  pursued,  258 
Cycle-heart,  the,  438,  618 
Cycling  assists  in  improving  style  c 
women's  dress,  636 
may  predispose  to  impotency,  665 
Cj-stitls,  and  treatment,  518-630 
in  a  woman,  case  of,  769 
recipe  for  relief  of,  789 

Dandruff,  717 
recipe  for  cure  of,  789 
wash  for,  792 
Danger  signals,  a  few,  82 
Danse  du  ventre  for  gymnastics,  637 

beneficial  in  facilitating  the  passage 

of  excrementitlous  matter,  483 

illustrated,  4H1 

in  diseases  of  the  womb  beneficial,  561 
Dancing  among  ancient  Hebrews,  285 

disrepute  among  orthodox  folks,  282 

promotes  health  of  body  and  grace  of 

motion,  285,  286 
Darwin,  on  the  breeding  of  animals,  608 
Darwin's  '*  Variations  of  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication,"  quo- 
tation from,  651 
Deafness,  most  common  seat  of,  747 
Death-penalty,    abolished    in    several 
European  countries,  240 

abolished  In  several  States,  2i0 

Is  It  a  deterrent?  »18 

oppotJltlon  of  medical  societies  to,  241 
Debt,  running  in,  a  common  cause  of 

failure  in  business,  250 
Decomposing  matter  breeds  maggots,  84 
Degenerates,  sexual  per\'ertB,  649-654 
Demodex.  magnified  and  Illustrated,  718 
Dci>ew,  Cnaunccy,  on  the  folly  of  wor- 
rying, 256 
Depilatory  to  remove  superfluous  hair, 

relief  for,  789 
Depression  following  use  of  alcohol,  105 
Derangements  of  monthly  flow,  64.9-548 
Destitution  responsible  for  an  alarming 

number  of  prostitutes  in  Paris,  221 
Development  of  females  in  Japan,  217 
Dewey,   Dr.  Edward   Ilooker,  on  the 

morning  fast,  92 
Diaphragm,  position  of  the,  lll'd,  181 
Diarrhoea,  astringent  foods  in,  490 

chronic,  causes  of,  488,  489 

coffee  a  palliative  in,  96 

description  of,  488-190 

recipe  for  cure  of,  787 
Diet,  facts  regarding  a  vegetable,  65 

regulation  of,  289 
Dietetics  for  old  and  young,  277-S81 

meaning  of,  756 
Digestion,  aids  to,  478-477 

depends  on  microbes,  84 

good,  and  dally  habits,  82 

of  food, 17 

salivary,  importance  of,  467 

the  process  of,  450, 461 
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Digestive  apparatus  disturbed  by  lack 

of  saliva,  19» 
Bifrestive  machinery,  deranfirement,  70 

illustrated,  450 
Biirestive  onrana,  cases  of  disease,  767 

effei^t  of  cold  water  on,  124 

influonce  of  the  brain  upon  the,  21 
T)Icrituns,  use  of,  in  Bri^ht's  disease,  517 
Dilatation  of  the  prepuce,  028 
Dilated  hoart.  a,  488 
Dinners,  bijr,  injuriousness  of,  IJW 

fashionable,  composition  of,  62 
Diphtheria,  recipe  for  cure  of,  7H9 
Diphtheritic  sore  throat,  gargle  for,  789 
DIpIococcus,  26 

*•  Dipping."  a  diftfrusting  practice,  174 
Discomforts,  self-inflicted,  147 
Disease,  a  normal  condition  in  some 
people,  882 

and  its  causes,  15-86 

disproportionate  amount  of  suffering 
from,  in  women,  bUl 

greater  proneness  To,  during  sleep 
than  awake,  137 

made  known  by  symptoms,  885 

prevention  of,  259-311 

primary  causes  of.  80 

subjective,  objective  symptoms,  884 

the  application  of  electricity  in,  885 

treatment  of.  TUl 
Diseased  condition  of  husband,  506-599 

of  the  w  ife.  688-590 
Diseases,  functional  and  organic,  890 
Diseases,  of  blood-vessels,  444,  445 

of  chilabood  not  essential  if  child  is 
brought  up  properly.  160 

of  men,  ca^es  of,  770-778 

of  the  breathing  organs,  cases  of,  760 

of  the  digestive  organs,  767,  768 

of  the  eyes,  788-740 

of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  43&448 

of  the  urinary  organs,  769,  770 

of  women,  cases  of,  778-778 

of  women,  treatment  of.  673-575 

resulting     from    child-bearing    and 
abortion,  &IO-64i& 
Dishonesty,  failures  iu  business  by,  251 
Dinhonoranle  men,  60 
Disinfectants,  recipes  for  making,  789 

should  be  freely  used  in  sick-room,  801 
Dissipation  induces  consumption,  417 
Distillntlon  of  water,  process  of,  128 
Distilled  water,  dallv  use  of,  77 

is  it  poisonous?  122 
Distillery  slops,  107 
Diuretic,  kumyss  as  a,  118 
Divorce,   in  Houth  Carolina,  none  for 

any  catue,  227 
Divorces,  Massachusetts,  statistics,  227 

in  the  (German  Empire,  227 

in  Russia,  statistics  of,  227 

in  ^Switzerland,  227 

in  the  I'nited  States,  statistics  of,  227 
Doctor,  everybody  his  own,  752-756 
Doctors,  858 

''  Jacks-at-all-trades,'*  861-868 

necessity  for.  758 

the  opium  hanlt  among,  189 

want  of  confidence  in,  by  the  laity,  860 

who  bank  on  others'  reputatlon,871-874 

women,  shall  we  have  f  868-867 
Don'ts,  feni  ible,  practical,  nursery,  270 


Dreams,  amorous,  669,  570 
Dress,  bad  habits  in,  180 

fashion  In  regard  to,  147 
Dress  reform,  Frances  WUlard  00,  Vt 

crusade,  586 

in  treatment  of  female  diseases,  574 

movement  at  (*hautauqua,  N.  Y.,  688 
Drinking,  immoderate,  and  changes  in 

neunjns,  C78 
Drinking-water,  benefit  of  a  good  sup- 
ply of,  126 

precautions  to  be  taken  in  use  of,  120 
Dropsy,  recii>e  for  cure  of.  790 
Dropsy  of  the  womb,   mistaken    for 

pregnancy,  665 
Drowned,  rules  for  resuscitating,  801-804 
Drug  habit,  the,  186 
Drugs,  adulteration  of,  754 
Drunkards,  proper  treatment  of,  108 
Drunkenness,  recipes  to  blunt  the  ap- 
petite for  drink,  790 
Duo<lenum,  digestion  carried  on  In  the, 

by  aid  of  the  pancreatic  Juice,  470 
Dysentery,  recipe  for  cure  of,  790 
Dysi>epsia,   a  common  companion  of 
diseased  lungs,  423 

bicycle  riding  benefloial  to,  291 

case  of,  7C6 

causes  of,  404 

horrors  of,  466 

sexual,  571,  672 

Ear,  the  human,  illustrated,  740 
ulceration  of  the,  748 
Earache,  recipe  for  cure  of,  790 

Ears  and  eyes,  affections  of  the.  780-760 

Ear-wax  renders  hearing  defective,  746 

Earthy  matter,  proper  method  of  pro- 
venting  an  undue  storage  of,  79 

Eating,  fast,  inluriousness  of,  191 
<'auiion  in  haoits  of,  460 

Eclectics,  homeopaths,  and  botanies 
revolutionize  medicine,  &21 

Eclectics  the  pioneers  iu  thu  botanical 
system,  822 

Economic  slavery  and  prostitution,  221 

Eczema,  or  suit  rheum,  described,  715 
recipes  for  cure  of,  790 

Eddy,  Mrs.,  the  founder  of  Christian 
Pcience.  825 

Edible  bivalves,  87 

E<lueation,  of  an  infant,  the,  270 
of  girls  in  the  practical  business  mat- 
ters of  life,  222 

Effete  matters,  dally  escape  of,  from  the 
skin,  135 

Efflu\ia  from  besotted  and  tobacco-sat- 
urated men,  bad  effects  of,  140 

"Eighty  Years  and  More,'*  by  Mrs, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  quoted, 
199, 268.  2f;9 

Elaculatory  ducts  of  the  penis,  028 

Electric  currents  through  the  human 
body,  880 

Electric  waves  of  the  band,  repellent, 
illustrated,  381 

Electrical  air,  vital,  197 

Electrical  era,  phenomenal  discoveries 
of  the,  SaO 

Electrical  power  possessed  by  soma 
men  to  charm  like  the  snake,  222 

Slectrical  radiation,  132-186 
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Sleotrleal  Radladon,  illastrated,  188-M7 

from  the  haod,  Ulostratod,  8S9 
Electricity,  18 

and  nerve-force,  88S 

animal,  10 

application  of,  in  disease,  829,  335 

anthor's  experience  in  use  of,  839 

capital  pnnlBhment  by,  a  disappoint- 
ment, )M0 

for  looseninf?  adherent  ear-drams,  750 

in  the  hnman  heart,  880 

mischievous  and  harmful  use  of,  by 

unskilled  operators,  888 

a  nerve  medicine,  848 

of  the  thunder-storm,  181 

substitute  for  popular  anodynes,  842 

supplied  bv  lnnf(s  during:  sleep,  146 

yaJue  of,  in  disease  induced  by  men- 
tal depression,  833 

simflar  to  nervous  currents,  888 
Electric-ma^etio  machine,  illustrated, 

896 
Electrocuting  chair,  illustrated,  244 
Ellis,  Dr.  Ilavelock,  on  sexual  inversion, 

600 
Emancipation  of  women,  industrial,  222 
Embalmed  food,  471 
Embryo,  care  to  protect,  611 
Emergencies,  prescriptions  for,  782 
Emissions,  involuntary,  injurious,  682 
Emotional  excitement,  insatiable  appe- 
tite of  Americans  for,  672 
Employees  in  lanre  cities  urged  into 

vice  by  discomforts,  203 
Endocarditis,  489 
Enlarged  prostate,  820 
Epidemics,  frequent  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  street,  802 

uncleanlincss,  the  parent  of,  298 
Epididymis,  congestion  of  the,  629 
BpiglottiH,  407 
Epilepsy,  681-688 

treatment  of,  688 
Equinoctial  storm,  an.  181 
Erectile  tissue,  what  it  consists  of,  665 
Erection,  mechanism  of,  667 
Erections,  involuntary,  GIO 
Erv8i|N;las,  recipe  for'cure  of.  790 
Etnerion  discovered  by  I*rof.  Chas,  F. 

Brush,  180 
Ethiopian,  the,  illustrated.  4M 
Eustachian  tube,  description  of.  747 
Eustachian  tubes,  catarrh  of,  406 
Exc^essive  amativeness,  699 
Excitability,  excessive,  in  the  female, 

600 
Executions  in  the  United  States,  statis- 
tics of,  244 
Exercise  cure,  480 

Exercise,  daily,  necessary  to  health,  253 
Exercising  babies,  273 
Eye,  cinder  In  the,  treatment  for,  787 

mechanisra  of  the,  740;  illustrated,  741 

vertical  section  of,  illustrated,  731 
Eyes,  chronic  sore,  740-743 

cross  or  squint,  illustrated,  743 

diseases  of  the,  788-740 

Knorrhoeal  infection  of,  528 
w  to  restore  the  old  ones,  784-786 
manipulation  and  care  of,  785 
near-sighted,  description  of,  788 
Byo-water,  rodpes  for,  791 


Face,  beauty,  bow  to  otiltlTate,  7S1-79Q 
Face  pimples,  prescriptions  for,  784 
Facial  nerves,  illustrated.  694 
Facial  neuralgia,  prescription  for,  785 
Facial  paralysis,  description  of,  680 
''  Facts  about  Milk,'*  quoted,  114 
Fads,  beware  of,  76 

in  medicine,  828 
Failures  in  business,  949 
Fainting,  treatment  of.  791 
Faith,  the  physiological  effect  of,  880, 880 
Fake  medical  concerns,  87H 
Fallen  women,  treatment  of,  294 
Falling  womb,  treatment  of,  664 
Fallopian  tubes,  666 

illustrated,  667 

obstruction  of,  603 
False  modesty,  in  medical  societies,  M6 

leads  to  hygienic  error.  42 
Faraday,  Prof.,  on  crowded  .rooms,  180 

on  electricity  in  water.  866 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  alvorce  colony  of,  227 
Farmer,  necessity  for  recreation,  288 
Farmers,  arrangement  of  meals  for,  98 
Fashion,  bigotry  of,  148 

in  regard  to  dress,  147 
Fashion's  rrauirements  in  the  size  of  the 

waist,  183 
Fast  eating,  iniuriousness  of,  101 
Fast,  the  morning,  92 
Fast  women  on  the  Bowery,  900 
Fasting,  as  a  punishment  injurious,  980 

decrease  of  solids  of  blood  in,  870 

deranges  the  stomach,  280 

as  a  remedv  for  ds^pepsia,  475 
Fat-making  foods,  73 
"  Father's  Advice  to  a  Boy,  A,"  160 
Faucet-filters,  128 
Fear,  Eliot  Warburton  on,  21 
Feeding,  high,  a  cause  of  cancer,  709 
Feeding  the  baby,  972 
Feeu  warm  water  harmful  to,  800 

best  covering  for  the,  158 

cold,  dangers  to  health  of,  808 

fetid,  wash  for,  791 

various  inventions  for  the,  158 
Feet- warming,  by  cold  water,  311 

by  the  sun.  311 

magnetically,  810 
Female  labor,  small  compensation  for, 
a  fruitful  cause  of  prostitution,  920 
Female  modem  dress,  ]mpraoticabie,151 
Female  operatives,  dangers  to,  in  large 

towns,  228 
Female  organs,  illustrated.  554 
Female  weakness,  the  relation  of,  to 

general  bodily  relaxation,  587 
Fences,  develop  early  in  Japan,  917 
Fences,  no  great  names  on,  48 
Fermentation    and   digestion    closely 

fdlled  471 
Fermenting  material  breeds  maggots,  84 
Fever  blisters,  recipe  for,  701 
Fever  mixtures,  recipe  for.  701 
Fever  and  ague,  cause  of  aching  and 

shaking  In,  81 
Fevers,  temperatures  in,  701 
Filtered  milk,  112 
Filters,  faucet,  122 

Fire-place,  old-fashioned,  healthful,  148 
Fissure  of  the  anus,  497 
Flwores  described,  711 
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Flftnla  in  a  BcrofnlouB  woman,  707 
Ftetula-in-ADo,  description  of,  48d 

illaBtrate4«  407 
Flannel,  red,  use  of,  in  rheumatism,  156 
Flannel  underwear.  166 
Flatulence,  recipe  for  cure  of,  791 
Files,  prolific  causes  of  mortality  in 
Spanish-American  War,  86 

winged  scavengers,  84 
Flirting,  dangers  of,  282 
Flooding,  immoderate,  647 
Flow,  derangements,  monthly,  54ft-648 
Fluor  albus.    See  Leucorrhoea. 
Foith,  Rev.  Rudolph,  portrait  of,  668 

his  art  of  seduction,  668 
Food,  assimilation  of,  70 

difference  in  needs  of  people,  fi8 

digestion  of,  17 

for  the  fat  and  the  lean,  78 

strange  things  used  as,  64 

value  of  different  animals  as,  64 

which  agrees  with  the  system,  766 
Foods,  adulteration  of,  State  action  to 
prevent,  91 

digestibility  of,  and  cooking,  476 
Foote,  Dr.  B.  fi.,  8r.,  exposure  of  bogus 
practitioners  who  had  taken   the 
author's  name  in  various  parts  of 
the  country*.  871-878 

one  comer  of  his  laboratory,  lll'd,  828 

pronounced  by  old-school  doctors  au 
incurable  consumptive,  826 
Footgear,  166, 166 

Foreskin,  contracted,  gradual  dilatation 
of,  623 

inflammation  of,  621 
Formaldehyde  In  canned  foods,  90 
France,  marriage  and  divorce  in,  227 
Fraudulent  doctors,  371 
Free  Lovers.    See  Oneld  a  Com  m  n  n  1 1  y 
French  pessary,  use  of,  606,  tiUU,  tou,  GIO 
Fresh  ufr  on  tap,  145 
Frog's  foot,  capillaries  seen  in  a,  25 
Frost  bites,  recipe  for.  792 
Fruit  diet  good  for  old  age,  77 
Fruits,  acidulous,  for  constipation,  483 

for    public    dinners,    preferable    to 
meata,  194 

preventives  of  disease,  279 

suitable  for  constipated  subjects,  280 

unripe  or  decayed,  H8 
Functional  disease,  boimds  of  true,  681 
Functional  and  organic  diseases,  890, 891 
Functional    nervous    dbturbunccs    in 

women,  634 
Fungi,  described,  730 
Fur  canes  a  fruitful  source  of  bronchial 
and  throat  dbeases,  154 

GallbladdordLsease.  462.  463 
(j  all -stones,  description  of,  461 
Galvanism  as  a  remedial  agent,  808 
Gargles,  recipes  for,  794 

fur  throat  affections,  408 
Garments,  loose-fitting,  148 
(Gaseous  food,  130 
Gases,  Impure,  absorbed  in  sick-room 

by  bowl  of  water,  801 
Gay  life  In  New  York,  207 
"  Generation  before  Regeneration,''  542 
(ierm  theory,  the,  26,  27 
German  Empire,  divorces  in  the,  227 


Germans  rule  out  American  pork,  07 
Germany,  large  percentage  of  deathi 

in,  from  the  use  of  tobaooo,  178 
Germs,  multiplication  of,  116 

of  malaria,  81j^ 

of  sunstroke,  806 

production  of.  in  male  and  female,  098 
GIde,  Paul,  on  desire  for  offspring,  618 
Gin,  use  of,  as  medicine,  104 
Girls,  education  in  business  of  life,  828 

who  amatively  exasperate,  222 
Glucose,  use  of,  in  candy-making,  162 
Glycerinated  vaccine,  deaths  from,  881 
Golf  improves  women's  style  of  dreflB,680 
Gtonorrnoea,  a  cause  of  barrenness  in  the 
male,  509 

complications  of,  629 

constitutional  nature  of.  686 

danger  in  childbirth  during  attack,  688 

danger,  ready-made  drugs,  628 

diseases  arising  from,  528 

may  cause  death,  525 

mischievous  notions  concerning,  688 

regarded  too  flippantly  by  men,68&-688 

serious  effect  of,  on  women,  588 

simple  measures  to  put  into  practice 

as  soon  as  Inoculated,  528 

symptoms  of,  528 

treatment  of,  526 
Gonorrhopal  infection  of  the  eyes,  688 
Gonorrhopal  discharge,  illustrated,  688 
Good  habits,  178 
Good  temper,  beneficial  effects  of,  806 

necessary  for  enjoyment  of  health,  801 
Gorilla,  the,  as  a  vegetarian,  68 
Gothenburg  system,  the,  818 
Gout,  <IescriptIon  or,  700 

treatment  of,  700,  701 
Gouty  diathesis  in  robust  men.  092 
Grandpan^nts  reHiM»ii8lblc  for  health  of 

coming  generation,  261,  262 
Grape,  virtues  of.  In  constipation,  482 
Giape-vines,  lithium  in,  815 
Grates,  open,  good  substitute  for  fire* 

places,  148 
Gravitation  couch,  the,  417 
Grease  too  abundantly  used  at  table,  8« 
Greasy  foods  should  ne  avoided,  453 
Griefs,  pet,  of  melancholy  people,  257 
Griswofd,  Dr.  Rufus  W.,  on  medicine  \o 
the  olden  time,  818 

on  m(Hlem  medical  education,  ai22 
Grumblers,  chronic,  never  well,  806 

effects  of,  up<m  the  family,  806 

effects  of,  upon  the  features,  806 
Gummy  tumors,  illustrated,  708 
Gymnastics,  parlor,  286,  287 

Habit  is  second  nature,  196 
man  a  creaturti  of,  178 
Hair  follicle,  illustrated,  728 
Hair  toni(;s,  recii>es  for,  792 
Hands,  sweaty,  recipes  for,  792 
Hard  times  inereaso  the  labors  of  th^ 

physician,  240 
Hay  fever,  402,  408 

lli'ud,  standing  on  the,  inlurious,  170 
Headache,  congestive,  origin  of,  098 
Headache-powders,  risks  of,  886 
Headaches  caused  ny  worrying,  850 
recipes  for  cure  of,  798 
various  kinds  of,  886 
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Head-wiah,  for  f even,  reotpes  for,  70S 
Health,  anoeetral  violation  of,  961 

the  basis  of  beauty,  7M 

be^t9  wealth,  946 

Boards  of,  should  make  the  dangers 
or  8yi>hills  public,  819 

bints  to  smokers.  179 

mental  and  physical  recreation  neces- 
sary for  preservation  of,  982 

perfect,  incompatible  with  a  petulant 
disposition,  8U7 

women  violate  fimdamental  law,  585 
Health  and  longevity  depend  on  a  good 

constitutton,  962 
Health  Boards  opposed  to  cigarettes, 

171 
Healthy  oflisprlng,  how  to  secure,  962 
Hearing,  defective,  744-750 

machinery,  complexity  of  the,  745 
Heart,  action  of,  how  regulated,  4S7 

enlargement  of.  4S% 

has  more  troubles  to  contend  with 

than  any  orsan  of  the  body/488 

healthy  action  of,  dependent  upon  a 

supply  of  nervous  stimulus,  808 

paJpiUtion  of  the,  440-442 

rheumatism  of  the,  488 

rickety,  489 

the  secrets  of  a  broken,  confided  to 

the  physician,  296 

valvular  disease  of  the,  489 
Heart  and  arteries  lUustrated,  22 
Heart  and  lungs,  illustrated,  482 
Heart-beats  of  an  infant,  278 
Heart-bum,  symptoms  of,  443 
Heart  disease  among  soldiers  of  the 
Spanish  War,  298 

golden  rules  for,  792 

organic,  489 
Heating  houses  by  hot-water  furnaces, 

a  modem  improvement,  148 
Heating,  our  methods  of,  141 
Hemiatrophy,  case  of,  illustrated,  686 
Hemiplegia,  description  of,  680 
Hemorruoids  or  piles,  490-495 

recipes  for  cure  of,  792 
Henry,  Mrs.  Josephine  K.,  on  the  free- 
dom of  women  to  regulate  mother- 
hood, 541.  542 
Hereditary  diseases,  888 
Hernia,  or  rupture,  500^506 

operation  for  relief  of,  505 

trusses  and  appliances  for,  505 

umbilical,  506 
Herpes  zoster,  described,  715 
Hilarity  and  worry  not  compatible,  256 
Hindoo  women,  customs  of,  149 
Hints,    some    general,    In    procuring 
healthy  conception,  267 

to  parents  in  average  health,  264 

to  the  childless,  576 
Hippocrates  a  bom  physician,  812 
"History  and   Pathology   of  Vaccina- 
tion," quoted,  282 
Hives,  described,  718 
Hoarseness,  recipes  for  cure  of,  798 
Hog,  the,  not  a  healthv  animal,  55 
Hog  and  hominv  in  ola  Kentucky,  60 
Holidays,  public,  the  stomach  abused 

on,  193 
Holland,  daath-penalty  abolished  in,  240 
Holqies,  Dr.,  on  the  food  we  eat,  52. 


Homicidal  crimes,  deorease  of,  in  TCa- 
ropean  countries  where  the  death- 
penaltv  has  been  abolished,  240 
Homeopaths,   Eclectics,  and  Botanioi 

revolutionise  medicine,  821 
Honeymoon,  awakening  from  the,  290 
Horseback,  the  coming  fashion  lor  la- 
dies on,  285 
Horseback  ridinjg,  as  a  cure  for  piles,  494 
for  ladies,  awkward  attitude  for,  284 
magnetic  exercise  of,  288 
may  predispobe  to  impotenoy,  664, 665 
value  of,  to  those  engaged  in  seden- 
tary  nursuits,  284 
Horse-flesh  recommended  as  food,  68, 64 
Horse-grease,   the    source    of    human 

small-pox  and  of  cow-pox,  228 
Hot-air  furnaces,  defects  of,  142 
Hottent4)ts,  use  of  tobacco  by,  in  killing 

snakes,  176 
Hot-water  injections  safest  remedy  for 

many  affections  of  the  ear,  7S0 
House-fly,  the,  85 
House-plants,  effect  of  sunshine  upon, 

802 
Howland,  Marie,  on  the  family  physi- 
cian as  a  priestly  confessor,  296 
Hubbard,    Professor,    on    the    propei 

amount  of  sleep.  295 
Hugo,  Victor,  on  the  abolition  of  the 

death-penalty,  245 
Human  life,  trifling  estimate  on,  235 
Human  lives,  perils  of,  128 
Human  night-nawklng,  189 
Human  system.  Ignorance  of  the,  260 
proper  care  of  tne,  260 
water  beneficial  to,  126 
Human  water-works,  the,  ill'd,  507 
Humanity,  abnormal  sp€H;lmens  of,  649 

breeding  of,  neglected,  262 
Humanized  virus,  use  of,  280 
Hunger  that  cries  out  for  bread,  221 
Hunterian  chancre,  619 
Hurry  in  eating  Injurious,  191 
Husband  and  wife,  the  more  dissimilar 
the  better  for  offspring,  602 
jealous,  a  word  to,  613 
Hydrocele,  description  of,  630 
Hydropathy,  858 
Hymen,  as  test  of  virginity,  658 
cartilaginous  by  age,  555 
not  needed  after  age  of  puberty,  66S 
natural  purpose  of  the,  555 
obstructed  menses  caused  by,  546 
why  preserve  the,  558 
Hyperdrosis,    or    over-action    of    the 

sweat-glands,  717 
Hypertrophy,  compensatory,  489 
Hyi^notlsm,  Dr.  Benton *s  success  with, 
843 
putting  to  sleep,  illustrated,  346 
recent  investigations  in,  345 
teachings  of  Medical  Science,  845 
Hypochondria,  674 

Hysteria  among  women  caused  by  pet- 
ulance, 307 
more  common  in  women  than  in  men, 

675 
a  phase  of  neurasthenia,  674 
recipe  for  cure  of,  798 
treatment  for,  675,  678 
Hysterical  affections,  use  of  coffee  in,  96 
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Ioe-Ofeam  iniarions  for  dessert,  88 
poisoning  Dy,  88,  89 
Ice-foods,  cause  of  dyspepsia,  468 
Ice-water,  i>ad  effect  of,  at  meals,  IM 
Ignorance,  87 
a  cause  of  nervous  and  blood  derange- 
ments. 219 

in  feeding  babies,  278 
responsible  for  most  of  our  sins,  666 
Illegitimate  children,  mothers   of,  ta- 
booed in  social  life,  202 
ni-ventilated  rooms,  conducive  to  con- 
sumption, 417 
Imaginary  impotcncy,  662,  668 
Immunity  to  venereal  diseases,  524 
Impotcncy,  655-fi67 
caused  bv  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  178 
causes  of,  669 

may  affect  either  sex,  657-669 
mental  and  physical  causes  of,  660-668 
Impregnation,  susceptibility  to.  582 
Inadaptation,  temperamental,  ilPd,  600 
Inadaptation  and  adaptation,  iird,  1151 
Inadaptation,  local,  681, 607 
commonest  cause  of  barrenness,  581 
explanation  of  diagrams  of,  664-587 
Incontinence  of  urine,  5a0*522 
Incurables,  treatment  of,  826 
India,  licensing  prostitution  in,  a  fail- 
ure. 214 
storilltv  of  wives  in,  618 
Iiidia-ruDber  shoes,  unhealthful,  157 
Hvrincres,  best  for  general  use,  566 
In  I  an  hemp,  a  fashionable  i)oison,  180 
Indian  knowledge  of  medicinal  plants, 

821 
Indlgentlon,  intestinal,  409 

HuugeMtions  for  treatment  of,  472 
Indbsolubility  of   the   marriage    eon- 

t  ract,  dangers  of  the,  2:;X) 
Industrial  emancipation  of  woman,  2^2 
Inebriety,  frightful  effects  of,  106 

statistics  of,  263 
Infants.  car<i  of,  804,  806 

the  education  of,  276 
Infatuation  of  passion,  220 
Inff'rior  brain,  the,  1»7 
Inferior  plexus,  electrical  stimuli  of,  658 

sui«i>ected  by  husbands,  54'J 
Intirm,  should  not  have  children,  263 
Inflammation  of  the  womb,  chronic,  566 
Inflation,  artificial,  of  the  chest,  429 
Influenza,  recipe  for  cure  of,  7U3 

catarrhs,  400 
Ingersoll,  Col.,  death  of,  by  angina  pec- 
toris, 444 
anecdote  of,  848 

on  the  freedom  of  women  to  regulate 
motherhood,  541 
Inhalation,  in  pulmonary  diseases,  366 
of  dry  vapors  in  consumption,  425 
medicated,  aVJ,  &57 
Inhumanity  and  brutality,  286 
IiiJ«<rtions  and  purgutives,  486 
Innocent  girls  changed  by  hardship  and 
vice,  206 

Innocent,  how  fast  life  affects  the,  2U8 

Insanity,  <'at<"hinflr,  «49 
caused  by  bad  habits,  168 
caused  by  smoking  cigarette's,  171 
from  want  of  slcfp,  297 

Insect  bites,  recipes  for  cure  of,  786 


Intemperance  in  ardent  spirits,  180 

penalties  of,  106 
Intestinal  canal,  microbes  of  the,  471 
Intestinal  indigestion,  469 
Intestinal  parasites,  406-500 
Intestine,  small,  function  of  the,  472 
Invalids,  cured   by  male  and  female 
magnopaths,  201 

diseased  radiations,  exhalations,  140 

who  might  be  restored  to  health,  868 
Involuntary  losses.  078 
Iodine  in  marine  plants,  815 
Iowa,  death-penabitT  abolished  In,  840 
Iritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  iris,  706 
Iron  in  vegetables,  814 
Irritability,  due  to  use  of  tea  and  ooffee, 

96 
Isolated  men,  208 
Isolation,  the  sexes  cannot  maintain 

perfect  health  in,  197 
Itching,  recipe  for  cure  of,  7W,  TBS 

causes  of,  714 

piles,  491 
Itch-mite,  burrow  of  an,  illustratedjJlO 
Ivy  poisoning,  recipes  for  cure  of,  788 


J 


ack  the  Ripper,**  case  of,  660 
Japan,  regulation  of  prostitntion 
in,  217 
tobacco-smoking  in,  178 
Japanese,  food  of,  68 
Japanese  heathens  versos  Christian  bar- 
barians, 217 
Japanese,  loose-fitting  garments  of,  148 
Japanese  manipulators,  iird,  880, 861 
Japanese  tea,  90 

Jealous  husbands,  a  word  to,  618-016 
Jcimer,  Dr.  Edw.,  and  yaccination,  f 
Professor  Crookshank*s  exposd  of. 
Joints,  tubercular  affections  of  the,  417 
Jo-Jo,  the  dog-faced  boy,  725 
Judii'ial  murder,  no  humane  device  for, 
245 

Kane,  Dr.,   arctic  explorer,  on  the 
effect  of  cold  on  the  human  sys- 
tem, 195 
Karen  women,  customs  of,  149 
Kidney  casts,  illustrated,  510 
Kidney  colic,  or  gravel,  518 
Kidney  cut  through,  illustrated,  600 
Kidnejrs.  benefit  of  water  to  the,  887 
function  and  description  of,  600 
diseases  of,  507-517 
none  in  lower  forms  of  life,  184 
Kleptomania,  047 
Knit  suits  injurious  to  purity  of  the 

blood,  156, 156 
Knowledge,  avarice  for,  851 
Koch's  bacilli,  414,  415 
K<K;irs  serum  and  other  remedies,  488 
Kurayss  cure  in  liussia,  118 
formula  for  making,  117, 118 

Lal)or,  excessive,  262 
mental  and  manual,  888 
Lal>or-pains  should    not  be 
tened,  2fi8 
treatment  of,  in  MexicOt  868 
Jjiboratory,  Dr.  Foote's.lu  cooking. 
Lactic  acid  in  buttermilk,  117 
1.4ulies,  cigarette  smoking  by,  178 


has- 
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Ladiei,  horseback  ridine  for,  284 

Lafrrlppe  or  influenza,  401 

Laparotomy,  575 

Larynfrltifi,  description  of,  407 

Larynfcoscope,  illustrated,  406 

Late  eating  in  In rioos,  196 

Latter  Day  Salnte  depend  on  mafmetio 

Influence  for  healing,  851 
lAtter  Day  Saints.    See  Mormons 
Laughter,  a  cure  for  melancholy,  257 

physloloeical  value  of,  257 
lAveran,  A.,  grcrms  of  malaria,  82 
Laws  against  cigarette  smoking,  172 
"  Laying  on  of  hands  **  magnopaths,  201 
Lead,  poisonous  vapors  of,  145 
Lean,  lood  for  the,  73,  75 
Lectures  to  girls  on  pregnancy  and  con- 
ception, need  of,  282 
Legislation  against  hydropaths,  853 

against  low-necked  dresses,  153 
Lemon-Juice  preferable  to  vinegar,  474 
Leper  versus  syphilitic,  210 
Leucorrhoea,  548-551 

astringent  injections  in,  557 

destructive  of  the  spermatozoa,  699 
Leucorrhoeal  matter,  illustrattM!,  && 
Lewis,  Dr.  DIo,  his  system  of  parlor 

gynmastics,  286, 287 
Liberty,  N.  Y.,  salubrity  of,  426 
Lice,  aescriptlon  of,  720 

wash  for,  793,  794 
Licensing  prostitution,  212 
Lichen,  treatment  of,  716 
Licorice,  Spanish,  adulterated,  285 
Liebig,  Prof.,  on  the  use  of  meat,  61 
Life,  average  duration  of,  Increased,  259 
Life  and  death,  the  margin  between,  2ii0 
Light,  the  healing  influences  of,  802 
Lightning,   anecdote   of   Den  Junson, 

who  was  struck  by,  837 
Lime,  bisulphate  of,  in  canned  foods,  90 
Liquid  air,  numerous  uses  of,  145 
Liquids  we  drink,  the,  93-101 
Tiiquor  habit,  prevalence  of,  104 
I  .iquor  sanguhiis,  28 
Literature,  fictitious  and  exciting,  evils 

of,  224 
Lithia  waters,  use  of,  for  gall-stones,  462 
Lithium  in  grape-vine  and  tobacco,  816 
Liver,  the  benefit  of  water  to,  290 

chronic  diseases  of,  461-468 

diseases  that  result  from  neglect,  457 

the,  illustrated,  456 
Liver-fepots,  description  of,  723 
Livers,  torpid,  where  found,  452 
Liverpool,  Kngland,  increase  of  prosti- 
tution and  venereal  diseases  in,  216 
Living  with  one  lung,  433 
Loathsome  diseases,  spread  of,  in  largo 

cities.  210 
Local  inadaptation,  explanation  of  dia- 
gram of,  684-687 

Illustrated,  682,  683 

Importance  of  overcoming,  607,  608 
Local  marttal  inadaptation,  581 
Locomotor  ataxy,  description  of,  681 
Longevity  and  constitution,  262 

increased  by  pure  air,  186 
Long  skirts,  physiological  objection,  150 
LoosQ-fittinff  garments  of  Japanese,  148 
Low-neckea     dresses,     legislation    la 
Pennsylvania  against,  168 


Lumbago,  recipe  for  cure  of,  7M 

Luminous  effluvia,  882 

Lunacy  from  financial  panics,  9tt 

Lung,  living  with  one,  488 

Lung  structure,  illustrated,  898 

Lungs,  air-sacs  of  the,  iilustrated,  418 

work  of.  in  sleep.  186 
Lungs  and  heart,  illustrated,  483 
Lung-tissue,  changes  of,  in  consnmp* 

tlon,  418,  419 
Lymphatic  patient,  a,  74 
Lynchlugs  in  the  U.  8.  statistics,  289, 944 

Maggots,  propagation  of,  84 
Magnetic  equalization,  223 
Magnetic  exercise,  illustrated,  S88 
Magnetic  influence,  author^s  anecdotes 
of,  848, 849 

of  the  sun  on  the  earth,  190 
Magnetic  manipulation  by  female  mag- 
nopaths, 201 
Magnetic  Ointment,  for  ailments,  274, 
275,  495,  664,  717,  721,  728.  787 

for  extreme  thinnras,  725 

use  of,  for  baldness,  727 
Magnetism,  animal,  848-852 

diseased,  211 

of  the  sexes  should  be  equalized,  288 

of  women,  208 

should  not  be  relied  on  to  the  exclu* 

sion  of  other  remedies,  849 
Maguey,  Mexican  beverage,  94 
Maguey  butter,  64 
Malaria,  germs  of,  81 

recipe  for  cure  of.  794 

the  scourge  of  American  camps  in 

Cuba,  85 
Malarial  diseases,  coffee  for,  96 
Malarial  fever,  recipe  for  cure  of,  794 
Malarious  localities,  poisonous  air  of ,  187 
Male  organs,  illustrated,  627 

vertical  section  of  the,  Ul'd,  617,  620 
Malt  liquors,  102 
Man.  elements  composing,  794 

weight  of,  119 
Manhood  and  womanhood,  bad  habits 

of,  173-195 
Mankind,  whims  of.  556 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man,  237 
Marasmus  in  babes,  treatment  of,  273 
Mare's  milk,  kumyss  made  from.  118 
Marriage  between  inanimate  bodies,  450 
Marriage,  temperaments  should  be  con- 
sulted in,  259 
Marriage,  unhappy,  225-226 
Marriages,  uncongenial,  victims  to,  228 

unhappy,  effects  of,  220 

unhappy,  unlike  other  troubles,  225 
Married  couples  should  be  physically 

different,  602 
Massachusetts,  divorce  statistics,  227 
Massage,  abdominal,  benefit  of,  483 

benefits  derived  from,  849 

practice  of,  among  the  Japanese,  850 
Masseur  and  masseuse,  manipulations 

of  the,  849-350 
Mastication,  hasty,  evils  of,  468 

should  not  be  hurried,  191-192 
MasturbHtion,    among    children    and 
youth,  a  destructive  habit,  167 

a  pn)l{flo  cauHc  of  leucorrhoea,  660 

appalling  story  of  a  young  man,  169 
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HMtOTbrntltHi,    OBuie     of     Bmoroui 
dreinu.  1170 
a  caiue  of  Impot  ency.  ties 
dime  punpbleti  on.  160 
fatal  cimseqneucHi  or.  in 
bablt  of,  (04 
pracMBadbvimrMpoinlveiexiialooii- 

DectioD,  ail 
«ad  cBsr  of  clergyman  *■  daughter,  1<8 
traote  ahowliic  cTlJa  of,  IM 
two  neariT  hopelea  caaea  of.  In  Toong 

wone  ttum  eioeaalTe  leinal  Indul- 

sence,  170 
UatiimunUl  InbannonT,  extent  of,  Illr 

Ho  known.  S^Xi-X 
UgaIi.  InterralB  twinexn,  V! 

niltia  tor  amuiimruaDt  of.  SI2 
Heat-uaUog  auoesUy,  Tit 
HmU  ferer,  <B 
Keata  too  Uln 
Vedloal   eduD 

VedluiJ  profeaaioa  to  bUma  for  pn^ia- 

ntioD  o(  aioklr  offtprinK,  ^m 
VedJul  aodetlea,  Mm  iDodmij  lu,  Mt 

oppon  tbrdeath-pinialtir.  mi 
HedlcaWd  Inbalatkio.  »»W7 
Jledlaatton  and  ChrlMlan  Bc1eF~'  »" 
VodlalDal  pnipallea  of  ptanK. 
Heillclnfl  pnchlo.  Sffl^fe 

reTolatlw  In  tba  praottco  ot, 


praott 

In  fa  olden  Ilme.  vt-ms 
He  lldDeUktnB.  habUot.fu 
HeJIuloea,  aduLiomlcd,  isi 

Intcmfil,  potpnt  ftir  eixh)  ( 


ieiJ.il.,ia 


TBge  table,  813-fe! 
Velancboly.  %7 
a  care  for.  lLliutrat«d,  SU 
people  iDTurlablr  dyapeptio.  SSI 
preaciiptioD  tor  care  ot. ;% 
■erlonaly     diatnrbi     clruulatlon     ol 
nerro-eleouio  tome*,  at 
Hembnuioai  euyelopea,  <0» 
Mea  of  wealth,  younc,  civon  to  Iiublti 

ofdlnlpBtion.  MT 
Men.  iirivate  wordi  for,  81»«U 
■leuupsuH  nbmpt  and  violent  appear 
mice  ot  ntinous  ■ymptoou,  ou  re 
muval  of  ovaries.  fi»4 
HenEuu.  premature  advent  of,  MS 
obatnicled  by  bymen,  UO 
■ymptonu  ot  flrsi  appoaranee  of.  IM 
Uenitnial  blood.  Ideas  of  anuleuc  Jewi 

and  Arabians  on.  Afitl 
Heniitnial    drrsngementa,    oansestlve 
Ijeodaehe  caused  by.  004 
nc^llnct  or.  U8 
llenslruatLon    cesses  feDerally  on  re- 
moval of  orarleB.  MU 

commence  me  at  of,  mark!  a  new  era 

eacenlve.  recipe  for  core  ot.  7M 
Intomatlon  reicardlnfc  sbould  b«  Im- 
parted to  every  vounK  girl.  US 
UTemilar  and  pamtul.  MIM47 
■apprLwed,  M7-M8 
tardy,  recipe  turcnreot,tM 
nM0t,»4«M» 


Uenstmous  cloth,  alloilona  lu  Bible  to 

Mental  depreadon  canaed  by  mastur 

ballon.  t«8 
Mental  dliturbanoea.  W-aS 
MenUI  dyipeptloa,  W 
Mental  Joyoonieiataroia  deep  and  tre- 

noent^reathlni:,  482 
Uental  omana,  oontrol  of,  KIT 
Menial  powen,  development  of,  lU 
Mental  qaalttles  oatoblng.  (tl  1 
Mental  telepathy  and  the  modem  phr- 

Mental  troablea  of  unhappy  maniagea. 

Mental  worry  a  came  of  oancer,  TO 
Mental  and  physical  reorcatlon.  tfB 
Mercurial  and  mIneiBl  preparatloni  of 

no  value  to  Materia  Medlca.  til 
Metmer,  Dr.  Frederick  Anthonj,  pro- 

muleatlon  of  his  theory,  H4 
Meameno  phenomena,  theory  of.  S4& 
treatment  ot  women  In  labor.  HB 

'    emaDBtluna  lighter  than  air, 


ISZl' 


Microbes,  a  plea  for,  34 

dlgoB  lion  depend)  on,  » 

In  blood  ot  a  BlCk  man, 


thrive  In  comptlon. 
vegetable  medlclnei 
Micrococcus, 


[Iclnes  to  drive  ont.  K 


MJcruacope.  the  prize,  lllustratad.  All 
Microscopic  aiiatomy,  Investlgatlowmro 
Midnight  mission  work.  W.SH 
Milk,  as  a  wboleiome  food,  lOf 


extensively  adulterated  .'lOa 
termentlie  change  In.  117 


^aran'd.;e^.the. 
...  ifltlonol,  imiB 
trade,  general  reform  In 


,ided,Sai 

Mineral  medicines,  adaltemttons  ot.UB 
Mineral  waters,  tn  Cnltad  Btalei,  ISt 

manufacture  of,  IIH 
Minerals  In  plants,  SIS 
Miscarriages  lead  lo  barrenness,  Sll 
MoilestyTlalse  and  hyrfenlo  error,  41 
Motes,  treatment  of.  TSs 
Money,  hyulenlo  value  to  men,»4« 
Moon,  ■uperatltlon  In  rcrard  to  *" 
M(xiuc,  Hn.  Alice  Leo,  Unes  oi 

Monil    and     intclloctnal    1 

needed,  OB 
Moral  debasement  of  prostitution,  KM 
Moral  Insanity,  B4T 
"       ■  -  — --  cultivation  of.  Bl 


D  the  bl- 


Is,  Japan 


elite  a  symptom  of  e 
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Moflqnito  bites,  recipe  for  cure  of,  704 

prescription  for,  7o8 
Mother  Gmndy,  41 
"Motlier  of  the  Bowery,  the,"  808 
Motherhood,  Colonel  Ingeraoll  on  the 
freedom  of  women  to  regulate,  541 
the  ideal  state  of  womanhood,  577 
"Mother's  Advice  to  a  Girl,  A,"  ie» 
Mother's  duty  to  her  child,  41 
Mothers,  ignorance  of  their  sexual  or- 
gans, 210 
Motor  nerves,  18 

"  Mouth,  shut  it,"  In  wheeling,  S04 
Mouth  washes,  recipes  for,  704 
Mucous  membrane,  cauterization  of, 404 
Muffling  ininrlous  to  the  throat,  154 
Mumps  ana  impaired  sexual  power,  664 
in  testicles  a  cause  of  barrenness,  597 
Murder  in  the  U.  8..  statistics  of,  244 
Murderers,  primitive  punishment  of,  289 
Muscular  exercise  for  babes  useful,  273 
Muscular  straining  of  athletes  a  cause 

of  heart  disease.  298 
Muscular  system  and  motor  nerves,  18 
Mushrooms,  edible,  oaution  to  be  used 

in  gathering,  89 
Mutton,  a  substitute  for  pork,  62 
Myopia,  near-sightedness,  7^ 

Nopvus,  hairy,  illustrated,  720 
Naquet  Divorce  Bill,  in  Prance, 
227-955 

Nasal  and  throat  air-passaee.  ill'd,  405 

Nasal  cavity  well  provided  to  tilt er  the 
air  we  breathe,  204 

Nasal  iK)lypi,  4(W 

Natiomil  Convention  of  Medical  Men  at 
New  Haven,  author's  resolution  of- 
fen;d  at,  urging  physicians  to  be- 
come familiar  with  laws  of  heredity 
and  prenatal  influences,  264 

Nature,  Kind  provisions  of,  270 
calls  of,  false  modesty  in  attending,  42 
laws  of,  violated  by  half  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  2<iO 

Nature's  beverage,  water,  119 

Nature's  laboratory,  Illustrated,  820 

Nature's  sign  of  disease,  8K5 

Nausea  of  pregnancy,  recipe  for  cure 
of,  704 

Near-sightedness,  or  myopia,  786 

Neckwraps  should  be  discarded  in  win- 
ter,  154,414 

Negro,  why  more  enduring  In  the  troi  - 
ics,45S 

Nerve-anatomy,  brief  outline  of,  670 

Nerve-atmosphere,  illustrated,  847 

Nerve-blood  taints,  692 

Ner^e-bulbs  and  neuron,  ill'd,  660,  670 

Nerve-centres,  10, 17,  18 

Nerve-currents  compared  to  electric 
currents,  834 

Nen'e-force  and  electricity,  882 

Nerves,  blood,  and  skin,  afrectionsof,BC8 
over-exclta])le  by  climate.  672 

Nervo-electric  tluids,  harmonious  t  Ircu- 
lation  of,  100 

Nervo-sanguine  temperament,  its  vital 
forces,  297 

Nervous  debility  of  alcohol  drinkers.  104 

Nervous  derangements,  caused  by  fall- 
wrt  iu  busiuess,  249 


Nervous  derangements  and  affectSona 

of  the  blood,  87-258 
Nervous  diseases,  bicycle  riding  benefi- 
cial to,  219 

cases  of.  768,  769 
Ner\'ous  disorders  resulting  from  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  211 
Nervous  disturbances  and  anto-intozi- 

catlon,  584 
Nervous  headaches,  origin  of,  602 
Nervous  system,  effect  of  tea  on^  96-96 

elements  of,  670 

maddened  by  alcohol,  106 

relation   between  its  disorders  and 

constitutional  diseases,  684 

why  It  requires  light,  197 
Nervousness,  recipes  for  cure  of,  794 
Neuralgia,  treated  by  electricity,  841 

of  the  heart  or  lungs,  695 

of  stomach,  recipes  for  cure  of,  796 

the  cry  of  neurons  for  better  blood,  677 

pathology  of,  606 

symptoms  of,  694 
Neurasthenia,  case  of.  766 

caused  by  masturbation,  168 

description  of,  671 

sexual  origin  of,  671 

symptoms  of,  678 

treatment  of,  675,  676 
Neuron,  consistence  of,  670 

Illustrated,  6S5 
Neuron  and  nerve-bulbs,  ill'd,  669 
Neurons  of  the  nervous  ssrstem,  834 
Neuroticism,  888 
New  woman,  284 
Nicotine,  deadly  qualities  of,  175 
Night-hawking,  human,  180 
Night,  a  season  of  repose,  253 
Night-sweats  of  phthisis,  rt'cipes  for,  796 
Nipple  ointment,  recipe  for,  795 
Nose-bleed,  recipes  for  stoiming,  795 
Noses  made  from  skin  of  different  parts 

of  the  body,  Tffl,  724 
Nostrils,  as  seen  from  behind,  Ill'd,  899 
Novels,  bad  effects  on  amatory  passions 

of  the  young,  167 
Nuns,  deficient  magnetic  vitality  In,  198 
Nursery  diseases,  needlessness  of,  165 
Nursery,  practical  don'ts  for  the,  276 
Nurses,  syphlllzed,  danger  to  children, 

209 
Nymphomania,  explanation  and  treat- 
ment of,  567-560 

Oats,  copper  a  constituent  of,  816 
Obesity,  tendency  to,  on  removal 
of  ovaries,  504 
Objective  and  subjective  symptoms,  884 
Octopus  of  evil  habits.  Illustrated,  880 
Offspring,  common  desire  for,  618 
lnof)portune  times  for  begetting,  265 
nervous   and   puny,  of  uncongenial 
marriages,  228 

pn)pagatlon  of,  should  not  be  aoci- 
dental,  265 
Old  age,  445 

old  inaidK  in  France,  isolation  of,  109 
Oleomargarine  not  nnhealthful,  80 
Oneida   C'ommunity,   experiments    on 

ventilation  of  sleeping-rooms,  188 
Open-air  exercise  for  young  babes,  278 
Open-air  treatment  of  consomptiiHi,  486 
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ophthalmia  neonalorium.  B28 

OphthalmofK3ope,  use  of,  lUuBtrated,  789 

Opium,  advice  about  taking,  188 

Opium  eating,  09 

Opium,  Indian,  how  adulterated,  285 

Opium  Inebriety,  188, 189 

Optic  nerve,  description  of,  731,  782 

Optical  defects,  787 

Orchitis,  Intense  pain  of,  629 

Ovarian  affections,  pain  of,  590 

Ovarian  diseases,  573 

Ovaries.  Inflammation  of,  546 

Illustrated,  667 

Interesting  facts  about  the,  598-596 

partial  paralysis  of,  601 

results  of  complete  removal  of,  594 

tumorous  and  dropsical,  591 
Ovary,  diseased,  illustrated,  590 

in  health,  Illustrated.  501 

In  old  age.  Illustrated,  692 
Overcoats    made  from   buffalo  skins, 

unhealthfulness  of,  167 
Over-crowded     houses    conducive    to 

consumption.  417 
Over-work  induces  consumption,  417 
Overworked  man,  the,  253 
Oxygen,  amount  consumed  by  man,  188 
03r8ters,  raw,  danger  in,  87 
Ozone,  production  of,  141 

Packing-houses,  United  States  super- 
vision of,  57 
Pagan  worship,  facts  regardlng,811 
Pain,  the  relief  of,  885 
Pain  relieved  by  animal  magnetism,  851 
Painful  menstruation,  MTy-TyiT 
Pain-killers,  recipes  for  making,  795 
Pains  and  aches.  691-701 

apt  to  be  deceptive,  386 
Painting  and  powdering  by  women.  H9 
Palate,  soft,  cauterization  of  the,  401 
Palpitation  of  the  heart.  440-442 
Palsy,  shaking,  deseriptlon  of,  681 
Pancreas,  Illustrated,  471 
*' Papa's  Own  (iiri,"  quoted,  226 
Paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve,  748 
Paralysis  from  tobaeco->«moklng,  177 
Paralytic  affections.  679-081 
Paraphimosis,  description  of,  024 
Parasites,  intestinal,  498 
Parasitic  skin  diseases.  749 
Parents,  rear  children  in  ignorance,  219 

in  average  health,  hints  to,  264 

unwatchful  because  ignorant,  219 
Paresis,  cases  of,  on  Ward's  Island,  073 

causes  of,  678 
Parlor  gymnastics  as  indoor  exercise, 

286,287 
Pa.H8ion,  the  infatuation  of,  220 
Pastries  bad  for  digestion,  91 
Patent-leather  boots,  unhealthful,  157 
Patent  medicines,  btineful  effects  of, on 
some  invalids,  186 

manufacturers  of,  not  all  humbugs,187 

origin  of,  186 

regulating  sale  of,  754 
Patient's  confidence  a.sslMtsln  curing,824 
Patients,  diK(>ouraged,  :JHO 

fatally  polsoiuMl  by  druggists,  234 

Incurable,  treatment  of,  826 
fedieuli,  or  ilce,  description  of,  720 
Pudiculuii  pabltt,  illuiitrated,  720 


Peevishness,  due  to  tea  and  coffee,  96 

Pelvic  diseases,  635-589 

Penis,  and  its  diseases,  the,  617-6SS 

deformities  of,  618 

front  view  of,  illustrated,  661 
"  Pennamltes,"  sumptuary  laws  of,  168 
Pericarditis,  488 

Peritoneum,  Inflammation  of  the,  88 
Perpetuation  of  the  species.  579 
Personal  equation,  the,  887-890 
Perspiration,  checked,  897 

insensible,  182 
Perspiratory  gland  and  tube,  lll'd,  298 
Peru,  style  for  female  horseback  riders, 

284 
Perversion  of  sexual  instinct,  KiO 
Pessaries,  difference  of  opinion  as  to 

utility  of,  661 
Petlt-mal  Olttle  sickness),  688 
Petulance,  dangers  of,  807 

worse  than  ghimbllng,  807 
Phagedenic  chancroid,  619 
Phenacetin,  how  adulterated,  285 

popular  resort  to,  401 
Philanthropist,  an  excellent  opening  for 

the,  204,  205 
Phlloprogenitlveness,  organ  of,  658 
Philosophy  of  child-marking,  615 
Phimosis,  622-625 
Phobia,  self-imposed,  662 
Phosphoric  acid,  use  of.  In  old  age,  77 
Phthisis,   night-sweats  In,  recipes  for 

cure  of,  796 
Physic^  machinery,  proper  care  of,  260 
Physical  and  mental  recreation,  282 
Physician,  the  family,  as  a  priestly  oon- 
f  es.sor,  226 

qualifications  for,  861,  862 
Physklnns,  fees  of,  869 

should  become  funilllnr  with  laws  of 

hert^dlty  and  prenatal  Influences,  264 

women.  In  England  and  Europe,  365 

in  the  United  States,  865 
Physiological  panics,  249 

sins  of  women,  150 
Physiology,  works  on.  In  our  s(?h<H)ls,281 
Pickles,  and  salivary  indigestion,  4t59 
Pleoke,  Rio  (irande  Indian  l>everage,  94 
Pile  Compressor,  for  external  piles,  494 

in  falling  of  the  rectum,  495 
Piles  or  hemorrhoids,  490^95 
Piles,  recipes  for  cure  of,  795 

tumorous.  Illustrated,  491 
Pine  forests,  helpful  In  consurapti<m,426 
Pin- worms,  521,  522 

cause  loss  of  seminal  fluid,  G89 

recliie  for  removing,  798 

treatment  of,  498 
Pityriasis,  716 
Plain  Home  Talk  Baby,  614 
Plant,  the  sensorial  \\u'.  of,  816 
Plants,  the  growth  of,  78 

minerals  found  in,  815 
Plasters,  injury  in  use  of,  156 
Plato  on  Ignorance,  87 
Polypi  of  the  womb,  546 
Pontine  marshes,  fevers  from  air  of,  18? 
I'oor   people    stand   cold    better  than 

rich,  16.» 
Porelnatlon,  229 
Pores  of  the  skin,  and  plasters,  157 

uses  of,  286 
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ParenUfire,  licensed,  1062 
restricted,  1062-1090 
prepare  for,  119&-1197 
refnilated  by  statate,  1183 
Parental  function,  pleasure  of.  1026 
Parental   Interference  with  children's 

marriages,  976 
Parthian  jwlygamy,  8ffi8 
Passional  love,  1058 

Passions,  natural  and  unnatural,  821-828 
Peons  of  Mexico,  description  of,  968 
IVrsia.  choosinsr  a  wife  in,  987 
marria^fc  customs  of,  936-988 
Shah  of,  selecting;  wives  for,  987,  988 
Persian  lady,  a,  illustrated,  987 
Pt^rsian,  Mooammedan  polygamy,  862 
Peru,  marriage  customs  in,  918 
Phallic  worship,  oldest  reliieion,  812 
Philippine  Islands,  aboriirines  of,  981 
property  laws  or  married  persons,  98 
social  customs  in  the,  929,  930 
Philopro^nitiveness,  or^ran  of,  1051 

f»roper  use  and  exercise  of,  828 
llosonhy  of  child-marklnsr,  1164-1177 
Physical   adaptation,  necessity  of,  in 
marriage,  1(XI6  [organs,  814 

Physical  development  and  the  sexual 
Physlcral  marriages,  1108, 1104 
Placenta,  839 

Platonic  attachments.  111  effects  of,  1178 
Platonic  love,  origin  of,  1(W7 
Platonic  love  and  marriages,  1015 
Pleasurable  occupations.  1187, 1188 
Poisons,  antidotes  for,  789-8U1 
Polyandry  and  prostitution,  848 
Polyandry  in  Thibet,  942 
Polygamic  family,  the,  illustrated,  850 
Polygamic  marriages,  toleration  of,  1(«2 

among  the  Congocs,  043:  Brazilian.  8G5 

characteristic  to  Asia,  915 

demerits  of,  996,  998 

effects  on  our  national  welfare,  1018 

established  in  1838,  at  Nauvfx».  111. ,860 

Hebraic,  856;  history  of.  R>:j-865 

in  Central  and  South  America,  865 

in  China,  923:  in  Judea.  &VJ 

in  the  New  Worid.  865:  in  Thibet,  ©42 

Mormon  historv  or,  886-890 

not  prohibited  by  New  Testament,  1018 

uncnanged  throughout  the  East,  915 
Poor  among  the  Mormons,  87i) 
Population,  the  tendency  of  dense,  1016 
Porto  Rico,  marriage  customs  in,  982-984 
Portugal,  marriage  customs  in,  958 
Powell,  Dr.  William  Byrd,  on  the  differ- 
ent temperaments  of  mankind,  1050 

life-work  of,  1080 
Pregnancy,  ovarian,  886 

signs  and  discomforts  of,  1153-1155 
Pregnant  women,  food  for,  1155,  1156 
Prepare  the  young  for  early  marriage, 

1191-1195  • 

Procreatlve  organs,  ancient  wor8hlp,811 
Propagation  of  life,  law  of,  1194 
Prostitutes  in  France,  life  of,  956 
Prostitution  and  polyandry.  848 

in  Athens,  S60;  in  Australia,  933,  934 

in  Japan,  928:  in  Cuba,  980 

no  houses  of,  in  Stockholm,  962 
Prudence,  conjugal,  1136-1143 
Psychologistjjpower  greater  than  mes- 
werizer,  8^ 


Puberty,  afo  of,  815 

appointed  by  Nature  for  marria|re,1180 
Puritan  rigidity  among  the  Romans,  911 

Reciprocity  in  sexual  relation,  1048 
Reforms  necessary  under  tha  re 
strain  ts  of  marriage,  1022 
Relatives,  intermarriage  of,  1117-1120 
Reproduction,  Hrtlfictal  methods  of,  1191 
Reproduction,  ignorance  conceming.606 

the  physiology  of,  884-888 
Restricted   marriage    and    parentage, 

1081-1099 
Romans,  espousals  among  the,  910 

marriage  customs  of  the,  882 
Rome,  the  real  causes  of  her  fall,  842 

treatment  of  woman  In  early  days,  844 
Russian  custom  of  crowning  the  bride 
with  wormwood,  918 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah,  a  glimpse  of.  878 
Mormon  Cnurch  establlsned  at,867 
Sanguine   temperament    and    its 
compounds,  1054-1070 
Scandinavia,  marriage  in  ancient,  898 
Scantinlan  law  against  unnatural  love 

enforced  by  Domitian.  887 
nSecrct  indulgences  deleterious,  826 
Secretary  of  Sociology,  1142 
Seduction,  betrayal  of  confidence,  1081 
Seminal  secretion,  analysis  of,  816 
Sex,  determination  of.  1158-1 168 

Profe8.sor  Schenk's  theory,  1150-1161  | 
Sexes,  social  intercourse  between,  820 
Sexual  connection  bv  some  extremists 

considered  the  original  sin,  1027 
Sexual  customs  of  Australian  tribes,  983 
Sexual  excesses  of  newly  married,  1179 
Sexual  immorality,  1024-1034 

the  cure  of,  1028-1038 
Sexual  indifference,  1148-1152 
Sexual  intercourse,  philosophy  of.  825 
Sexual  manners,  training  of  children 

in,  1186 
Sexual  moderation,  1180-1184 
Sexual  morality,  true,  1031 
Sexual  organs,  bow  made  instruments 
of  conjugal  association,  825-884 
the,  how  made  instrumental  in  per- 
petuating the  race.  834-887 
the  cause  of  their  disgrace,  810 
plain  talk  about  the,  807-851 
their  Influence  on  civilization,  846 
their  influence  on  health,  814-818 
on  the  social  position  of  women,  840 
Shakers,  celibacy  advocated  by,  889 
Silver  rule  of  Confucius,  1028 
Sixt,  Dr.  P.  F.,  on  control  of  sex,  1168 
Sleeping  apart,  husband  and  wife,  1127 
Smith,  J.,  tne  founder  of  Mormonlnn,866 
Snake-charming,  anecdote  of,  11 18 
Social  evil  in  Japan,  regulation  of,  929 
Social  questions,  imporiance  of,  1087 
Sociology,  Secretary  of,  necessary  at 
seat  of  government,  1021, 1086, 1090 
South  Africa,  marriage  customs,  945,946 
South  America,  marriage  customs,  969 
South  Australia,   enfranchisement  of 

women  in,  984 
Southern  India,  marriage  customs,  IMQ 
Spain,  marriage  customs  of,  962 
Spanisl)  etiquette  to  wopen,  899 
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Sparta,  functions  of  women  in,  914 

Spa>ine  female  calves,  817 

Speiielll,  Hrofeuiior,  of  Turin,  his  plan 

to  restrict  parentace,  1087 
Spermatozoon,  illustrated,  8S6 
spiritual  wives  of  the  Mormons,  870 
Statutory  law  forchiIdbearinfraf?e,  1186 

marriageable  age  in,  llHl 
Strrillzlntf  weakling  and  crlminal8,1087 
StlrjMcultnrHl  refrulationn  necessary  to 

reduce  infant  mortality,  lOHtt 
Stirplcultural  youtliH,  portraits  of.  898 
Stockholm,  the  most  licentious  city,  961 
Sniu  Isluiids.  polyKamy  in,  982 
Sulu,  Sultan  of,  our  treaty  with,  as  to 

p<ilypamy.  876. 
Sunday  S<K;ietie8  in  Switzerland,  influ- 
ence of,  on  women,  958 
Surfrical  sterilization,  1(X« 
Sweden,  marriage  laws  of.  961 
Swede.**,  as  itnmifrrHiits  to  the  U.  8.,  962 
Switzerland,  niarrlace  laws  of.  95K 
consciii  of  magistrates  needed,  1093 
mania^eablr  ut;e  in,  1081 
Syphilis,  in  Cuba,  U86 

Tafral  marriafrc  customs.  980 
TarryiuKf  a  custom  of  courtship 
once  common  in  Wales,  Ger- 
many, and  America,  920 
Tartars,  marriaKe  amotiKr  the.  918 
Tasmania,  woman  enfranchisement,  934 
Temperament,  the  bilious,  1007 

the  encephalic,  1069 

the  lymphatic,  1058;  the  non-vital,  1059 
Teni(H;ramental  adaptation,  1056 

tlie  Importance  of,  1072 
Temiwruments.  the  mixture  of  two,1064 

the  mixture  of  three.  1067  1069 

the  mixture  of  four,  1069-1071 

the  vital.  1056 
Temperaments,  study  of,  1178 
Thibet,  marriafte  in,  M2 
Thracians,  sale  of  women  for  wives,  919 
Todas,  a  people  of  Southern  Ilindostan, 
destruction  of  female  children,  941 
Trading  wives,  975 
Turkey,  marrlai^eable  age  in,  1181 

marriH^re  contracts  in,  962 
Turkish  bath,  an  alluring  dissipation,  964 
Turkish  ladies,  liberty  of,  963 

social  customs  of,  966 
Tyrrheni,custom  in  regard  to  womeD,847 

Umbilical  cord,  the,  839 
Unhappy     marriage,     disastrous 
effecU  of,  1044 
United  States  and  Territories,  marriage 

laws  of,  978 
Unmarried,  card  to  the,  1197 
Usus,  marriage  among  the  Romans,  912 
Utah,  polygamy  in,  806 

Vas  deferens,  resection  of,  to  restrict 
parentage,  10H7 
Vedahs,  savages  in  Ceylon.  940 
Veils,  largely  use<i  by  Turkish  laaies,968 
Venice,  government  protection  of  cour- 
tesans In.  91K;  married  life  in,  959 
Vienna,  illegitimate  births  in,  961 
Violation  of   sexual  morality,  awful 
evils  of,  1194 


Virgins,  parable  of  the,  explained,  910 
Virtue,  celibacy  incompatible  with,  1188 
Vital  temperaments,  the.  1066 
Vital  tenacity  in  offspring  dependent 
on  parents'  physical  adaptation,  1074 
ViteUus,  836 

Wallingford  Community,  a  branch 
of  the  Oneida  Ccmimunity,  fi04 
Wealth,  result  of  civilization,  1061 
the  trade  of  acquiring,  1107 
Wedding-cake,  custom     of    breaking 

over  the  bride,  origin  of,  910,  911 
Whitman,  Walt,  on  the  desire  of  man 

to  own  things,  1009 
Widows,  eligibility  of,  to  marriage,  1184 

position  of,  under  monogamy,  1000 
Wife,  advice  to  the  reluctant.  1049 

the  equal  partner,  1123-1127 
Wilcox,  Klla   Wheeler,  advice   of.   to 
parents  regarding  teaching  the  phy- 
sical and  sexual  functions  of  tnc^- 
children,  1191,  1192 
Willow  Place  Community,  a  branch  of 

the  Oneida  Community,  894 
Wives,   mutual   exchange  of,  curious 

case,  1102;  spiritual.  870 
Woman,  adoration  of,  by  the  ancient 
Germans  and  Scandinavians,  845 
Aristotle  on  the  powerleK.Hness  of.  841 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  851 
her  {K>!4ltion  In  industrial  pursuits,  1189 
In  Ceylon,  9.S9 
in  the  fourth  century,  H44 
in  Japan,  the  chief  outies  of,  927 
legal  status  of,  in  the  Philippines,  930 
in  the  legblature,  1188 
little  esteemed  in  France.  958,  964 
moral  and  supernatural  power  of,  be- 
lieved in  by  ancient  Germans,  896 
physical  disabilities  of,  846 
progress  of.  in  Colorado,  851 
under  the  Roman  republic,  888 
suffrage  first  Introduced  on  the  Amer- 
lean  continent  by  the  Mormons,  878 
under  Greek  civilization,  860 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  841 
Woman's  varie<l  avocations,  1187-1191 
Women,   American,   popular  dehislon 
respecting,  845  [Soutn  Australia,  934 
enfranchisement  of,  in  Tasmania  and 
more  numerous  than  men,  1016, 1017 
in  the  Oneida  Community,  908-906 
bachelor  women  In  the  U.  S..  1190 
righte  of,  in  early  history,  848 
scarce  in  ancient  Athons,  859 
Worrying  and  fretting  produce  victims 

to  disease,  11H8 
Wretched  misfits,  1104-1110 

Yashmak,  veils  used  by  Turkish  la- 
dles when  driving,  964,  966 
Yoshi-waras,  or  brothel  houses, 
in  Japan,  929 
Young,    Brigham,   Joins  Smith    in  the 
Mormon  church,  866;  portrait  of,  860 
Youthful  marriages,  requisites  for,  1188 

Zaporogian  Cossacks,  separate  com- 
munities for  sexes  among,  918 
Zulu  doctor,  a,  Illustrated,  945 
Zulus,  marriage  customs  of  the,  944|  IMp 


A  FEW  LAST  REMARKS 

ON 
MEDICAL  SPECIALISTS— THEIR  FUNCTIONS  AND  METHODS. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Philadelphia  P&lffelMe  is  given  as 
evidence  of  growing  rationalism  in  old-school  circles  on  the  subject  of 
specialism  in  modern  medical  practice.  The  necessity  of  some  means 
of  advertising  as  an  accompaniment  of  its  development  is  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  propriety  of  direct  or  straightforward  methods,  in  place 
of  prevalent  roundabout  ways,  is  pretty  distinctly  intimated.  Maybe 
some  day  we  will  awake  to  find  that  in  this,  as  well  as  other  progres- 
sive ideas,  we  have  been  simply  leading  the  procession  and  setting  the 
style,  when  some  thought  we  were  pursuing  an  erratic  or  irregular 
course : 

"  The  increase  of  specialism  can  only  go  on  as  the  specialist  is  able 
to  draw  on  a  larger  number  of  people  for  his  support,  and  to  do  this  he 
must  in  some  way  acquaint  that  larger  number  with  himself  and  his 
work.  Extending  this  acquaintance  is  the  legitimate  function  of 
advertising.  Specialism  and  advertising  of  some  sort  necessarily  go 
together.  This  connection  is  neither  recent  nor  local,  nor  temporary. 
When  the  doctor  gave  up  his  farming  or  storekeeping,  he  put  out  a 
sign  and  got  a  degree,  setting  forth  what  sort  of  work  he  expected  to 
do,  and  assumed  a  professional  demeanor,  all  calculated  to  extend  in 
the  community  the  knowledge  of  what  service  he  was  prepared  to 
render.  And  with  large  numbers  of  people  to  be  reached,  and  new 
means  at  hand  by  which  to  inform  them  of  his  existence,  no  'conserva- 
tism *  on  the  part  of  those  who  fail  to  recognize  the  continuous  forward 
flow  of  events  will  prevent  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of  advertising. 

''By  the  later  specialists,  teaching  and  hospital  positions  have  been 
eagerly  sought  for  their  supposed  advertising  value,  and  the  article  in 
the  medical  journal  has  become  a  part  of  the  routine  task  of  the  aspir- 
ant in  this  direction,  until  the  profession  and  the  community  are  both 
suffering  from  the  multiplicity  of  medical  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
legitimate  medical  literature  is  drowned  in  the  torrent  of  medical  writ- 
ing. And  still  the  professors  and  holders  of  official  positions  are  cer- 
tifying nostnims  and  'mineral  waters,'  being  interviewed  by  the 
ubiquitous  reporter,  and  in  every  way  struggling  to  have  their  names 
floated  to  a  still  larger  circle  of  possible  patients. 

"There  can  be  no  question  but  that  specialization,  in  so  far  as  it  la 
normal,  is  progress ;  that  the  community  is  better  served,  more  cheaply 
and  satitfactorUy  served,  by  legitimate  specialists  than  by  jaeks-<if-aU-' 
trades.  Specialism  is  bound  to  extend,  and  for  the  evils  its  attempts  at 
advertising  now  inflict,  no  more  legitimate  remedy  will  be  found  than 
proper  and  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  this  necessary  function, 
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TThen  Dr.  Smith  can  otherwise  let  the  commimity  know  that  he  is  pre- 
pared and  desires  to  practise  ophthalmic  surgery,  his  desire  for  a  pro- 
fLssorship  or  a  hospital  service,  irrespective  of  his  aptitude  for  teaching 
•or  his  interest  in  studying  hospital  cases,  will  be  greatly  moderated  ; 
the  true  teacher  and  clinical  student  will  have  a  correspondingly  better 
chance,  and  mushroom  medical  schools  and  new  hospitals  will  be  less 
of  a  burden  in  the  land." 

The  specialist  is  confronted  with  another  prejudice  existing  to 
some  extent  in  the  public  mind  and  which  is  professedly,  though  we 
think  not  sincerely,  entertained  by  the  average  physician.  It  is  that  a 
specialist  living,  say  in  the  city  of  New  York,  cannot  successfully 
attend  to  some  case  of  chronic  disease  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  or 
Australia.  It  will  be  conceded  instantly  that  in  all  cases  of  acute  dis- 
ease a  physician  must  be  close  at  hand.  In  five  minutes'  time  the 
symptoms  may  change  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  immediate  attention. 
But  this  is  not  true  of  chronic  diseases.  There  are  many  having 
'Chronic  diseases  who  will  even  assume  to  treat  themselves  by  resorting 
to  some  domestic  remedies,  or  by  going  to  the  drug-store  and  purchas- 
ing some  proprietary  nostrum.  With  no  knowledge  of  medicine  what- 
ever, they  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  complications  affecting  them,  and 
then  guess  again  as  to  the  remedy  which  would  probably  be  the  best 
suited  to  their  complaints.  It  need  not  be  said  that  this  is  tampering 
with  one's  self.  A  person  is  quite  at  liberty  to  pursue  this  haphazard 
'Course  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  but  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  pronounce 
such  a  course  quite  imprudent,  to  say  the  least  manifestly  indiscreet. 
But  when  such  a  person  avails  himself  of  the  wonderful  facilities  of 
•  our  civilization,  the  quick  mails  and  express,  it  is  clearly  the  very 
thing  to  do,  for  a  person  having  some  disease  which  has  rented  home 
-skill  to  apply  to  a  noted  specialist  who  has  mainly  acquired  his  celeb- 
rity and  good  reputation  through  his  medical  success.  With  a  practice 
reaching  out  from  his  office  to  all  the  States  and  Territories,  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  acquire  an  experience  which  will  enable  him  to  perform 
what  many  will  regard  as  miracles.  A  person  having  a  chronic  disease 
•of  a  difficult  character  is  infinitely  better  off  in  the  hands  of  a  noted 
specialist  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  miles  away,  than  he  can  be 
under  the  supervision  of  one  whose  time  and  professional  skill  is  mostly 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  a  class  of  ills  as  little  like  those  of  a 
chronic  character  as  a  mule  is  like  a  horse  or  a  goat  is  like  a  Jackass. 
We  therefore  say  that  an  invalid  who  has  been  suffering  for  months 
and  perhaps  for  years  with  a  supposed  incurable  malady  is  fully  Justi- 
fied, in  the  light  of  reason  and  common  sense,  in  opening  communica- 
tion with  one  h&ving  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
•such  ills. 

E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.D. 
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Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE  and  His  Assistants 

May  be  Consulted  daily*  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

(excepting  Sundays), 

In  the  En8:lisli  or  Qerman  Lanfuagea, 
at  their  offlce* 

120  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  Cor.  of  EAST  28th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  Cin. 


For  oonrenlettoe  and  permanence  of  location.  Dr.  Foon  pnrohaaed,  tn  18fl7. 
the  property  above  mentioned,  and  here  his  professional  work  has  been  carried 
on  for  over  thirty  years.  It  is  within  one  short  bloclc  of  the  Third  or  Foarth  Avenoe 
surface  railroads,  and  a  station  of  the  Third  Avenue  elevated  road.  The  Lexing- 
ton Avenne  trolley-cars  mn  by  the  door— a  branch  of  the  Broadway  ronte.  It  is  not 
far  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  at  Forty-Second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  and 
by  the  above  named  car-lines  and  transfers  it  is  easily  reached  from  the  routes  of 
travel  which  land  their  passen^rs  in  New  York  by  ferry.  Dr.  Footb^s  oiBoe  is  but 
a  few  steps  from  Madison  Square  Garden. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries.  Dr.  Foots  takes  this  opportunity  to  In- 
form correspondents  that  he  cannot  accommodate  patients  with  board.  There 
are,  however,  hotels  and  boarding-houses  within  a  convenient  distance,  fashion- 
able and  expensive,  and  unfashionable  and  comparatively  cheap,  where  Invalids 
can  obtain  acconmiodations  according  to  their  means. 

IN  THE  TREATBffiNT  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES^ 

Dr.  Foots  makes  use  of  all  the  remedial  afencies  recommended  in  this  work. 
Bach  disease  is  attended  accord  inic  to  Its  individual  peculiarities,  and  such  treat* 
ment  prescribed  as,  in  all  human  probabilities,  will  most  likely  insure  success. 

Invalids  preferring  to  consult  oy  letter  are  referred  to  page  761^  where  a  list  of 
questions  wul  be  found,  answers  to  which  will  enable  the  author,  bv  a  careful 
analysis  of  symptoms,  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  nature  and  onraoility  of  Uie 
case,  or  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  questions  will  be  sent  free. 

ALL  CONSULTATIONS, 

In  person  or  by  letter,  in  the  English  or  German  languages,  are  free,  with 
the  exception  of  those  relating  to  matters  referred  to  on  pages  1060  and  1187.  All 
consultations,  either  personslly  or  by  letter,  are  strictly  confidential.  This  rule 
has  been  so  faithfully  observed  by  the  author  in  his  long  and  exUmslve  practice, 
that  no  person  who  has  ever  consulted  him  can  oomplain  of  its  Infraction  in  a 
single  instance. 

All  letters  are  promptly  answered  when  there  is  any  reply  called  for.  This  Is 
an  invariable  rule;  consequently  anyone  who  addresses  the  author  without 
receiving  within  reasonable  time  an  aclmowledgment,  may  rest  assured  that 
either  the  letter  of  the  correspondent  or  the  reply  thereto  has  miscairled. 

RESIDENTS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES^ 

England.  France,  Germany,  and  even  Japan,  China,  Australia  and  South  AfMos. 
where  this  book  has  already  found  a  wide  circulation  and  made  hundreds  ol 
friends,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  offer  of  Jiree  contttUation  fry  mail^  and 
others  are  hereby  invited  to  consider  themselves  welcome  to  seek  advice  m  the 
same  manner.  There  are  many  forms  of  chronic  disease  which  can  be  saooessfuDy 
treated  afar  off,  as  abundant  letters  of  evidence  in  hand  attest. 
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SANITARY  ARTICLES,  IIISTRDIEIITS,  lEDlCIIIES,  Etc 

BVrrUWD  BT  MAIL  OB  BZrBB«8  FBOM 

Dr.  Poote's  "Sanitary  Boreao/'  129  L.  28th  St.,  N.  T. 

[Hake  money  orders,  etc.,  pajBble  to  Db.  H.  T.  Foots,  Manager.] 
{A  more  complete  deeeripiive  lUt  or  catalogue  eentfree.) 

EYE-SHARPENEK  or  Self  Siirht  Restorer,  for  the  restoration  of  siicht  Impafrsd 
bya«e.    ISeepageT^.]    Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.    Agents 
wanted. 

MAGNETIC  CROUP  TIPPET.—Warranted  to  prerent  cronp.  A  Taloable,  sim- 
ple, and  perfectly  comfoicable  norsery  article,  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
forty  years^  trial,  giv«n  perfect  satisfaction  and  insured  welcome  relief  in  thon- 
sanas  of  families.  Sent  by  anil  for  $2.  (A  pamphlet  of  advice  and  prescriptlona 
for  10  eta.)     _____^_^_^_^^______^_______» 

FAMILY  SYRINGEa—A  plain,  compression  bulb,  Family  Syringe,  with  threei 
rubber  pipes,  by  mall  for  $1. 

THE  ARTERIAL  ACTION,  Continuous  Flow,  all  rubber  Syringe  (pipes  of  hard 
rubber) ;  a  fifst-clafls  article,  for  $8.00,  by  maU. 

FOUNTAIN  SYRINGES,  with  three  hard  rubber  pipes,  two-quart  size  for  $1.80,. 
and  four^inartsias  for  $3.50;  postage  26  cenU  extra. 

SANITARY  SYRINGES,  for  married  women,  only,  are  great  for  thorough  cleans- 
ing  and  use  of  medicinal  washes  without  waste;  by  express  only,  for  $2.00. 

ELECTRO-THERAPEUTIC  MACHINES— the  best  medical  batteries;  less  expen- 
sire  and  better  tkan  '* magnetic*'  or  ''electric**  belts,  bands,  medals,  gar- 
ments, etc,  mosCof  which  are  useless  clap-trap.  Elegant,  practical,  and  nandy^ 
machines;  $8,  $12. 

HICK*S  PATENT  AIR-INFLATED  RUBBER  TRUSS  PADS.-One  cure  pad  and 
one  relief  pad— can  be  adjusted  to  any  truss.  Price  $8.00  each,  or  the  pair  for 
$S,  by  mail,  prepaid.  The  ''  cure  **  Is  as  sure  cure  as  any  *'  appliance  **  offered  at 
ten  tunes  the  oosC,  asd  the  **  relief  **  pad  Is  the  most  comfortable  one  that  can  be 
worn  in  any  case. 

TRUSSES,  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE.— Shigle  trussjltted  with  two  of  Hick's  pads. 
I     $12;  double  trass,  fitted  with  four  pads,  $15.    when  ordering  any  truss  send 


measurement  la  indbes  around  the  body  at  the  level  of  the  hips.  These  are  flue 
goods,  well  flnlahed,  neatly  covered  and  durable. 

PHIMOSIS  INSTBUWENT.— For  the  cure  of  congenital  or  acquired  Phimosis 
I  [contracted  foreskin]  without  circumcision,  cutting,  teariuff,  or  pain.  An 
Instrument  which  eaa  be  safely  put  In  the  hands  of  the  patient  himselr  to  effect 
his  own  cure,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  when  Intelligently  applied  according  to- 
directions.    Price,  by  <!xpress,  $10. 

SPERMATORRHCEA  KING.— An  easily  adjusted  Instrument  to  give  the  sleeper 
timely  warning  ta  case  of  threatened  involuntary  loss.  By  maU,  prepaid,  $1.50^ 


SCROTAL  SUPPORTES8  FOR  GENTLEMEN.— A  comforUble  suspensory  for 
relaxed  parts;  atMotatelv  Indispensable  In  VARICOCELE,  Invaluable  in  all 
cases  of  swelling  or  disease  of  the  testicles,  and  always  an  aid  in  the  cure  of  Sper- 
matorrhcea.  Simple  suspensory  for  support,  75  cents,  by  mall,  prepaid.  One-string 
compression  supporter,  the  Improved  supporter,  tl.dO.  Three-string  bandage,  for 
bad  cases  of  varicocele,  hydrocele,  and  orchitis  [Inflamed  testicle],  $.1.  Each 
style  made  In  three  sizes ;  snail,  medium,  and  large.  [Read  Chapter  vlll.  (Dis- 
eases  of  Men)  of  this  book.] 

PILE  COMPRESSOR.— For  external  [protruding]  piles  and  falling  of  the  rectum: 
a  source  of  great  comfort  to  manv  sufferers.     [See  page  448.1      By  mail, 
reduced  from  $10  to  $5.    In  ordering  send  waist  measure  to  Insure  rignt  «lre. 

SHOULDER   BRACES   AND  ABDOMINAL    SUPPORTERS.-Por  bothsexes. 
When  ordering  SfShonlder-brace  send  measurement  an)und  chest,  under  arms, 
I  and  around  waist;  aUo  from  shoulder  blade  to  waUt.       Price,  by  mail,  prepaid, 
$2;  steel  back  brace,  to  order,  $5.    When  ordering  abdominal  sup^iorter  send 
waist  measurement  and  also  largest  aMomlnal  girth.    Price,  f 5  by  mall. 

IMPREGNATING  SYRINGE.— An  instrument  for  faciUutlng  conception  in  cases 
of  barrenness  due  to  obstruction  in  the  neck  of  the  womb.    Price,  with  full 
directioDS,  $5  by  inafl. 
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Dr.  Foote's  Standard  Specialties 

Supplied  by  mail  or  express  from 
Dr.  Footers  Sanitary  Bureau,  129  East  28th  St.,  New  York. 

{A  More  Complete  JUuetrated  Circular  teni  free.) 


No.  0.    Pelvic  Pine  Cones, 

Direct  local  treatment  for  piles  and  constipation. 

A  *'  wonderful  relief  **  In  all  rectal  diseases,  anal  fissnre,  etc. 

Also  for  prostatic,  bladder,  and  deep  urethral  irrltatlofis. 

Works  well  with  No.  10  in  all ''  female  oomplaJnta.** 
Price  by  mall,  60  cents  per  box;  twelve  boxes  for  $5.00. 

No.  1 .    Magnetic  Ointment, 

Cores  sprains,  bruises,  wounds,  sore  throat,  stiff  neck. 

Backache,  sore  nlpoles,  colic,  cramps,  piles,  corns. 

Kelieres  rheumatism,  salt  rheum,  boils,  felons, 

Promotes  easy  labor.    A  boon  to  mothers. 

A  valuable  remedy  for  all  infants*  ilia. 
Price  by  mail,  sample,  25  cts. ;  2  ozs.,  60  cts.;  4  ozs.,  $1.    By  {express  only,  at 
purchaser's  expense,  16  ozs.,  $3. 

No.  2.    Magnetic  Catarrh  Balm, 

Cures  nasal  catarrh,  sore  eyes  and  ears,  chapped  lips. 

Disinfects  dischar^res,  softens  scabs,  allays  itohins:. 

Soothes  irritable,  inflamed  mnoous  membranes. 
Price,  60  cts.  per  jar,  by  mail. 

No.  3.    Magnetic  Anti-Bilious  Tablets,         '^""" 'IfS^SSair. 

Cure  biliousness,  sick  headaches,  chronic  constipation. 

Liver  torpor,  sallowness,  nausea,  hemorrhoids,  flatulence. 
Promote  digestion,  assimilation,  pure  blood. 

Stimulate  elimination,  cleanse  entire  system. 
Price  25  cts.  by  mail;  large  box,  $1. 

No.  4.    Tonic  and  Ague  Tablets,       ^"""^  ToT™'«i"°"'^' 

Cure  chills  and  fever,  dumb  ague,  all  malaria. 

Loss  of  appetite,  bloodlessneas,  weakness,  blues. 
Price  by  mall,  60  cts.  per  box  of  90  tablets— 90  doses. 

No.  8.    Anti-Rheumatic  Tablets,  ^  ™» "^™»^  «>>™»- 

Cure  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  lumbago  and  all 

Headaches,  heart,  lung  and  skin  diseases  caused  by 

uric  acid  in  the  blood;  and  Bright's  disease. 
Price  by  mail,  50  cts.  per  box  of  00  tablets. 

No.  10.    Soluble  Sanitary  Tampons,       ^'""??5Sl?&J?**^ 

Self -cure,  home  treatment  for  disxasxs  or  women. 

*'  Direct  medication  '*  for  misplacements,  inflammation. 

Menstrual  pains  and  irregularities,  apathy,  sterility, 

Leucorrhoea,  ulceration— a  mild  medicament. 
One  box  of  tampons  sufficient  for  one  month,  by  mail,  $1.     Six  boxes,  $5.00. 

No.  1 1 .    Magnetic  Cramp  Tablets,        ^  """^ ^i'SSS' 

Cure  colic,  dyspeptic  headaches,  pains  and  cramps, 

"Bowel  complaints.'*  scant  and  painful  ''neriods. 
A  great  boon  to  women  and  cuildren. 
Price  by  mail,  50  cts.  per  box  of  90  tablets. 

No.  1 2.    Magnetic  Cough  Tablets,  ^  "'•^SSlS?  on*«. 

Cure  spasmodic  coughs  and  nervous  headaches. 

Neuralgia,  nervous  irritability,  hysteria,  and  sleeplessness. 
Price  by  mail,  50  cts.  per  box  of  90  tableu. 
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100  Pointers  for  Self-Treatment. 


Absoesses,  boUs;  Nos.  1, 8,  4, 8. 

Acidity  of  BtozDhch;  Nos.  8, 11. 

Acne  (pimpleit);  Nos.  1, 2, 8,  4. 

Aicae;  Nos.  8,4,  8. 

Amenorrhoea  (sappressed  or  scanty  pe- 
riods); Nos.  4, 10, 11. 

Asthma;  Nos.  1,  4, 8, 18. 

Bad  breath;  Nos.  8,  4, 8. 

Baldness,  dandruff;  No.  1,  pomade. 

Biliary  colics;  Nos.  8, 4, 8, 11. 

Biliousness  (sallow  skin,  yellow  tongrue, 
constipation);  Nos.  8, 4. 

Bites  of  Insects;  Nos.  1, 2, 

Blood  disorders;  Nos.  8, 4, 8. 

Breasts  Inflamed ;  No.  1. 

Bright*s  disease  (kidney) ;  Nos.  4,  8. 

Bronchitis;  Nos.  1  (to chest),  12. 

Bruises,  bums,  etc.;  No.  1. 

Catarrh,  nose,  eyes,  ears;  Nos.  2,  8.  4. 

Chapping,  chilblains,  etc.;  Nos.  1,  2. 

Cholera  Infantum;  Nos.  1, 11. 

Chorea  (St.  Vitus's  Dance);  Nos.  4, 12. 

Colds,  coryzas;  Nos.  2, 8,  4,  8. 

Confinement,  to  ease  labor;  No.  1. 

Constipation;  Nos.  1,  8,  4, 0. 

Consumption  Oungs);  Nos.  1,  4, 12. 

Convulsions;  Nos.  1.  8, 12.    Hot  baths. 

Coughs;  Nos.  1  (to  throat),  12. 

Cramps;  Nos.  1  (to  bowclft),  11. 

Cystitis  (Inflamed  bladder);  Nos.  0, 1,  8, 
and  slippery-elm  tea. 

Dengue,  a  malarial  fever;  Nos.  8,  4. 

Diarrhoea  in  infants;  Nos.  1, 11. 

Dizziness  (dyspeptic);  Nos.  11, 8, 4. 

Dropsy;  Nos.  8, 8. 

Dysentery;  Nos.  1, 8, 11. 

Djrsmenorrhoea  (painful  periods);  Nos. 
0, 1, 10, 11. 

Dyspepsia;  Nos.  8,  4, 11. 

Ecasema  (saltrheum) ;  Nos.  1, 8, 8, 4,  8. 

Epilepsy;  Nos.  4, 8, 11, 18. 

Eyelid  inflammations;  Nos.  1,  8. 

Far  sight,  *♦  old  eyes;"  No.  48. 

Fevers;  Nos.  4, 12. 

Fissure  of  lip  or  anus;  Nos.  1, 8, 8. 

Flatulence;  Nos.  8, 4, 11. 

Gastralgia,  gripes;  Nos.  1, 11, 12. 

Glands,  enlarged;  Nos.  1,  8, 4. 

Gonorrhoea;  Nos.  1, 8,  4,  8. 

Gout;  Nos.  1, 8, 4,  8. 

Gravel,  uric  acid ;  Nos.  8, 4, 8. 

Hay  fever;  Nos.  2, 4, 18. 

Heartbom,  water  brash;  No.  11. 


Headaches;  periodical,  liver  and  sto- 
mach, over  eyes;  Nos.  8,  4,  11.  In 
rheumatic,  gouty  persons  in  back, 
head,  or  neuralgic;  Nos.  8,  4,  8,  12. 
Malarial,  periodic ;  Nos.  8, 4.  Nervous 
exhaustion;  Nos.  4, 12.  At  menstrual 
periods;  Nos.  11,  12.  On  top  of 
head;  womb  disease;  Nos.  4, 10, 11. 

Hiccough;  Nos.  11, 12. 

Hoarseness;  Nos.  1, 12. 

Hysteria;  Nos.  4, 1*8. 

Incontinence  of  urine;  No.  12. 

Itching;  Nos.  1,  2, 4, 8,  81,  or  83. 

Jaundice ;  Nos.  8, 4. 

Kidney  dh«eases;  Nos.  1,  4, 8. 

Kidney  colic;  Nos.  8, 11, 12. 

Leucorrhoea  (whites) ;  Nos.  4, 10,  0. 

Lice;  Nos.  1, 83. 

Liver  tori>or;  Nos.  1,  3,  4. 

Lumbago;  Nos.  1,  8,  8. 

Malaria,  chills,  fever;  Nos.  8,  4. 

Nervous  exhaustion ;  No.  4. 

Nervous  irritability;  Nos.  4, 12. 

Night-sweats;  Nos.  1,  3,  4, 12. 

Nipples,  sore,  cracked;  Nos.  1,  2. 

Pains,  aches,  soreness;  No.  1. 

Piles  (hemorrhoids);  Nos.  0, 1,  2,  8, 15. 

Pleurisy,  pneumonia;  Nos.  1, 4, 18. 

Prolapsus  of  rectum;  No.  1,  and  a  salve 
of  tannin,  alternating. 

Prolapsus  (falling  womb);  Nos.  4, 10. 

Ringworm;  Nos.  1,  82,  87. 

Sciatica;  Nos.  1,  8, 4,  8, 18. 

Seat  worms;  No.  1,  at  night,  and  salt 
water  Injections  mornings. 

Skin  (scaly)  diseases;  Nos.  1,  8,  4, 8. 

Sleeplessneiis;  Nos.  11, 12. 

Sore  nipples,  throat,  sprains;  No.  1. 

Stiff  neck,  stiff,  lame  back;  No.  1. 

Stomach  ache;  Nos.  ^  11. 

Sunburn,  freckles,  blotches;  No.  1. 

Sweating  feet ;  Nos.  81,  37. 

Tonsllitis;    Nos.  1,  to  throat;  12. 

Ulcers;  dress  with  No.  1,  and  wash  with 
suds  of  No.  88. 

Varicixrele;  Nos.  16, 17. 18. 

Vertigo,  dizziness;  Nos.  .3,  4, 11. 

Vomiting;  No.  11.    No.  1  to  stomach. 

White  swelling;  No.  1,  and  tight  ban- 
daging. 

Whooping  cough;  No.  12,  and  tea  of 
red  clover  blossoms. 

Wounds;  No.  1,  plastered  on  Hat. 
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FAC3AL  BLEMISHES. 

Besides  the  disflfpireinents  cansed  by  various  skin  diseases,  already  snfBdentl^ 
described  in  Chapter  X.  there  are  several  minor  ones,  hardly  belonffinar  amoor 
diseases,  and  yet  a  sonrce  of  moch  annovance.  Some  are  birth-marss,  nam, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  operation.  Some  are  scarM^  from  accidents,  which 
can  seldom  be  removed.  Some  are  like  /reckUs.  peculiar  to  the  skin,  and  hardly 
removable.  But  many  blemishes  are  mere  superficial  frrowths,  warts  or  moiM^ 
that  can  be  readily  and  safely  eaten  off  by  mild  caustics  persistently  amplled. 
''  Liver  gpots  *'  and  other  local  stains,  can  be  removed  by  lotions  that  bleach  the 
skin  without  harm;  but  these  and  more  freneral  stains  that  constitute  a  ''bad 
complexion  **  are  often  indications  that  there  is  need  of  general  treatment  to 
purify  the  blood  and  secretions 

Iiair  may  <frow  where  it  ougrht  not  to—**  superfluous  "—and  may  fall  out  where 
it  Is  wanted— baldness.  These  complaints  are  often  dependent  upon  ireneral  faolta 
of  nutrition,  deservinjr  of  attention,  and  yet  the  immediate  and  most  practical 
treatment  for  many  ca»es  is  local.  Recojniizinf;  the  desire  for  self -improvement  In 
this  direction  as  commendable.  Da.  Footk  ha.s  souf^ht  the  safest  and  most  legiti- 
mate methods  of  relief  for  these  personal  defects,  and  offers  the  following  Un  of 

Safe  Sanitary  Skin  and  Toilet  Articles. 
No.  31.    BoracicSoap, 

To  improve  complexion,  relieve  itching,  and  minor  emptlons,  red  spots,  scales 
and  dandruff  (a  fine  shampoo),  50  cents  per  cake,  mailed.    For  every-day  use. 

No.  32.    Ichthyol  Soap. 

For  saltrheum,  ringworm,  unnatural  redness  of  nose  or  face,  **skln  worms,** 
blackheads,  pimples.    50  cents,  by  mail. 

No.  33.    Anti-Parasitic  Soap, 

Banishes  all  superficial  parasites,  animal  and  vegetable;  fleas,  ringworm.  Itch 
insects,  lice,  ** crabs,''  and  is  useful  against  unclean  eruptions  (syphilitic),  nlcers, 
etc.    60  cents,  by  mall. 


No.  34.    Sanitary  Caustic, 


Will  gradually  eat  away  warts,  moles,  and  other  excrescences  without  exclfr> 
Ing  inflammation  or  leaving  scars.    50  cents,  by  mail. 

No.  35.   Sanitary  Emulsion, 

A  moth  and  freckle  lotion,  to  clear  the  complexion,  which  It  does  by  erasing 
the  color-patches,  brown  stains  and  deposits  left  by  blood  impurities,  liver  toipoi^ 
etc.  It  thoroughly  cleanses  the  pores,  dissolves  hardened  secretions,  and  in  snort 
helps  **  off  with  the  old  and  on  with  the  new  '*  cuticle.    50  cents,  by  mail. 

No.  36.     Depilatory— A  True  Hair  Eradicator. 

Removes  $uperflvou$  hair^  without  any  caustic  effect,  thus  avoiding  the  In- 
jurious effect  of  the  ordinary  chemical  depilatories.    $1.00  per  box,  by  mail. 

Na  I  ^^'  threatened  Bflilcln4»ss,  poor  growth  of  hair,  and  all  scalp 
liU.  I .  Irritations,  we  offer  our  regular  Magnetic  Ointment  (No.  1)  as  the  belt 
remedy,  and  can  show  the  finest  testimonials  to  its  usefulness  In  this  line.  S5o., 
fiOo.,  $1.00;  by  mall    (see  page  7^.   Order  Dr.  Footers  No.  1  Hair  Pomade,  50  centi. 

No.  37.   Sanitary  Powder, 

Just  the  thing  for  sore  feet,  moist.  Itchy  skin  surfaces,  chafing,  etc.  Handy 
for  ladles'  and  babies*  toilet;  also  for  bart)ers.  big  and  little  shavers.  Relieves  ten- 
der feet,  moist  arm-pits  and  many  forms  of  skin  disease  needing  a  drying,  disin- 
fecting, soothing  and  real  sanitary  influence.  Dispels  disagreeable  odors  of  the 
body;  substitutes  better  odor.    25  cents,  by  mail. 

SANITARY  BUREAU,  129  East  28th  St.,  New  York. 


READ  WHAT 

I       ■ 


Physicians,  Clergymenp  Editors, 


AND 


HAVE  SAID  OF  PIEVIOUS  EDITIONS  OF  01   FOOTE'S 

Plain  Home  Talk  and  Medical  Common  Sense 


Bevieuf  of   "Plain  Home  Talk,'*  by  the  eminent  English  PhpHcian, 
Eeeayiei,  and  Bevtewer,  the  late  Prqfe$$or  Straua. 

NsAR  the  cloae  of  September,  1887,  a  cablegram  axmotmoed  the  death  of  I>r.  O. 
L.  If .  Straass,  of  London,  England,  a  sarant  well  known  to  scientists  and  people 
of  literary  tastes.  The  following  review  of  the  field  of  medicine  is  from  an  unpnb* 
lished  manuscript  received  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr  Foote,  8r.  It  was  originally 
written  as  a  preface  to  the  English  edition  of  *' Plain  Home  Talk,  embracing 
Medical  Common  Sense."  If,  as  was  intended  at  that  time,  stereotyped  plates  had 
been  used  In  London  for  the  special  English  edition,  the  manoscript  might  have 
been  so  used  ;  but,  for  English  publishers,  it  was  decided  best  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish the  wofk  in  printed  sheets,  and  the  length  of  Professor  Strauss's  article  ren- 
dered it  hardly  suitable  for  the  entire  edition  printed  for  use  on  this  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  whole  article  was  printed  in  the  November,  1887, 
issue  of  Dr.  Footers  Eeallh  Monthly^  and  that  portion  referring  directly  to  this 
book  is  such  a  valued  endorsement  of  it,  from  an  unquestionably  competent  and 
high  authority,  that  it  is  printed  herewith  as  a  suffix  Instead  of  where  a  prefaoe 
belongs. 

Professor  Strauss  wrote : 

**  In  limine^  I  must  crave  to  explain  briefly  how  I  came  to  volunteer  to  write 
this  Preface  to  the  new  English  edition  of  Dr.  Edward  B.  Footers  *  Plain  Home 
Talk.' 

*'  Up  to  some  thirty  months  or  so  ago  Dr.  Foote  was  personally  unknown  to 
me,  nor  had  I  read  a  line  of  his  books,  though  I  had,  indeed,  for  years  past,  heard 
much  of  him  and  his  great  success  in  his  professed  Common  Sense  treatment  of  an 
almost  all-embracing  variety  of  human  ailments.  With  a  pretty  long  and  not 
altogether  uneventful  professional  career  of  my  own  lying  behind  me,  I  oontinne 
to  take  a  warm  interest  in  all  genuine,  bona  fide  progress  of  the  most  important  of 
all  sefences— Physic. 

*^  But  I  must  confess  that  my  experiences  In  that  noble  science,  and  with  Iti 

professors  and  leaders,  rather  tended    to  predispose  me  to  look  with  skeptfto 

suspicion  upon  all  claims  and  claimants  to  exceptional  success  in  the  treatment  of 

diseases. 
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**  I  may  oonscientioiuly  arer  that  I  hare,  from  an  early  period  of  my  llfe^ 
striren  hard  and  with  honest  endearors  to  acquire  and  practise  the  beneficent- 
healing  art  I  hare  been  priyileired  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  many  a  reputed  Gamaliet 
of  the  Jlscnlapian  science.  I  stadted  Physie  under  the  great  leaders  and  teachers 
of  the  most  renowned  schools  and  systems  of  my  time.  In  Germany  as  well  as  In 
France— and  in  many  a  civil  and  in  many  a  military  hospital  hrs  the  sad  opportun- 
ity been  most  profusely  offered  me  to  see  daily  and  hourly  proof  of  the  hopeless 
helplessness  of  the  Taunted  an  med^ndi,  and  to  find,  to  my  most  bitter  grief  and 
deepest  humiliation,  that  most  of  the  fancied  theoretic  lore  I  had  acquired  turned 
out  in  the  crucible  of  attempted  practical  application  like  unto  dry  bones,  sapless 
chips,  withered  leaves,  and  bumtrout  ash. 

''***!  was  led  in  the  end  to  forsake  the  exercise  of  Physic  as  an  un- 
grateful occupation,  and  to  take  to  pursuits  less  fraught  with  danger  and  incon- 
venience to  my  feUow-men.  Kow,  with  these  notions  of  mine,  it  was  but  natural, 
I  think,  that,  as  I  ha^e  stated  at  the  outset,  I  should  feel  rather  disposed  to  look 
with  sceptic  suspicion  upon  all  claims  and  claimants  to  exceptional  success  in  th& 
treatment  of  diseases.  I  must  once  more  observe  here  that  at  that  time  Dr.  Foote- 
was  personally  unknown  to  me,  and  that  I  had  never  seen  a  line  of  his  medical 
writings. 

*'  Now  it  so  fell  out  that  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  had  heard  of  Dr.  Foote, 
and  who  had  unsuccessfully  tried  the  ministrations  of  some  of  our  most  highly 
reputed  doctors  in  a  delicate  case,  was  induced  at  last  to  consult  the  famous  New 
York  physician.  I  must  confess  It  was  not  at  my  suggestion,  at  least,  if  not  abso- 
lutely against  ray  advice,  that  he  did  so. 

*'  He  showed  mc  the  Doctor's  letter  In  reply,  and  placed  in  my  hands  the  reme- 
dial agents  sent  over  to  him  from  America.  Well,  the  letter  and  the  remedies- 
powerful  agents  compressed  into  the  very  smallest  compass— staggered  me  consid- 
erably. Although  an  unsuccessful  practitioner,  if  you  will,  I  knew  quite  enough  of 
my  profession  to  see  and  understand  that  this  American  Doctor  was  a  man  who* 
thoroughly  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  that  his  practice  was  really  based  upon 
the  great  sound  principle  of  Common  Sense.  My  young  friend  recovered  speedily 
and  completely  under  Dr.  Footers  treatment  by  correspondence.  It  is  a  homely  old 
saying  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Dr.  Footers  success  in  this 
case  Impressed  me  rather  favorably;  it  even  led  me  to  advise  some  other  suffering- 
friends  of  mine  to  apply  to  the  New  York  Doctor.  The  result  was  equally  favoi^ 
able  in  every  case. 

"  I  now  for  the  first  time  procured  a  copy  of  Dr.  Footers  *  Plain  Home  Talk,*- 
and  read  it  carefully  through— indeed,  over  and  over  again— and  the  more  and  the» 
oftener  I  perused  the  Doctor's  '  Plain  Home  Talk '  upon  Disease  and  its  causes,, 
prevention,  and  cure,  the  stronger  the  impression  grew  on  my  mind  that  here  I  had 
met  at  last  with  a  true  healer— an  effective  redresser  of  Nature's  wrongs.  This 
impression  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  when  I  had  the  much-coveted  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Dr.  Foote  face  to  face,  and  conversing  with  him  exhaustively  upoxk 
the  subject  dearest  to  his  heart,  and  engrossing  all  his  thoughts,  faculties,  and 
talents:  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  This  was  some  years  ago,  upon  the  occasion, 
of  a  visit  which  the  Doctor  made  to  the  ^  old  country.' 

**  It  was,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  upon  my  advice  that  Dr.  Foote  decided 
to  publish  a  special  edition  of  bis  '  Plain  Home  Talk '  for  the  use  and  guidance  of 
Bngllshroen  and  Englishwomen- which  I  now  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  the  fair 
notice  of  the  British  Public,  fully  convinced  that  all  who  will  read  the  book  with  a 
candid  mind  and  unbiased  judgment,  and  with  the  honest  intention  of  profiting  to 
the  fullest  extent  by  the  sage  lessons  and  sound  advice  upon  the  most  important 
questions  of  life  and  health,  so  Intelligently  and  exhaustively  conveyed  in  everjr 
chapter  of  the  work,  will  reap  a  rich  rewaitl. 
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*  Plain  Home  Talk '  may  falrlj  be  described  as  a  veritable  *  Enchiridion  Medl- 
cimi;  *  a  Compendiom  of  soond  advice  upon  the  preservation  of  health  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  every  ill  and  ailment  oar  poor  hnman  flesh  is  heir  to,  conveyed 
in  plain  homely  language  that  addresses  Itself  with  straightest  directness  to  the 
clear  intelligence  and  understanding  of  all  sensible  men  and  women. 

**  From  the  first  line  of  the  Author*s  own  Preface  to  the  last  passus  in  the  book, 
the  work  is  replete  with  the  very  highest  sense,  Common  Sense,  to  wit,  that  most 
desirable  commodity  which  the  Author  truly— albeit  somewhat  bitterly  perhaps— 
declares  to  be  held  at  a  discount,  especially  in  the  profession  of  Physic,  where 
everything  is  proverbially  ignored  that  has  not  the  mustiness  and  dustiness  of 
antiquity  and  incomprehensibility  to  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the 

*  learned.*  The  Author  proceeda  to  characterize,  rather  felicitously  I  think,  med- 
ical works  in  general  as  heterogeneous  compounds  of  vague  ideas  and  equally 
vague  Jaw-breaUng  words,  in  which  the  dead  languages  are  largely  employed  to 
treat  of  living  subjects.  Progress,  says  Dr.  Foote,  is  fully  admitted  to  be  possible 
and  real  in  every  branch  of  art  and  science  and  human  lore— except  in  Medicine, 
in  which  it  would  appear  the  beaten  old  track  must  be  stolidly  pursued,  although 
it  has  been  over  and  over  again,  even  superabundantly,  proved  and  demonstrated 
to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  the  beaten  old  track  is  altogether  the  wrong  road, 
and  leads  to  perdition.  Ay,  he  who  would  strike  out  a  new  path  for  himself  runs 
the  risk  of  being  dubbed  by  staid  medical  orthodoxy  an  empiric— if  not  an  Impu- 
dent  and  ignorant  quack  1  However,  the  dread  of  this  has  clearly  no  terror  for  Dr. 
Foote,  who  says  he  is  content  to  bear  the  vaporing  denunciation  of  antiquated* 
unreasoning,  and  unreasonable  Medical  Bigotry.  He  cares  not  for  personal  renown 
or  popularity.  His  chief  aspiration  is  to  strive  to  promote  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
and  power  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  great  human  family.    In  his 

*  Plain  Home  Talk  *  he  has  endeavored  to  give  to  the  world  a  Medical  Work  treat- 
ing with  equal  thoroughness  of  Jlnt  cauiet  and  ultimate  effecte^  and  of  all  inter- 
mediate facts  and  circumstances  bearing  upon  them,  and  written  in  language 
strictly  mundane,  and  comprehensible  to  all  alike. 

**Many  of  the  theories  which  Dr.  Foote  advances  in  this  work  are  certainly 
new,  and  occasionally  rather  startling.  I  must  candidly  admit  that  some  of  his 
notions  do  not  run  on  all  fours,  as  the  common  saying  has  it,  with  my  own  most 
cherished  ideas  on  the  same  matters,  though  I  do  not  think  I  am  fairly  open  to  the 
taunt  of  old  fogyism.  However,  as  the  Doctor  avouches  that  all  his  views  and  theo- 
ries are  founded  upon  close  observation  and  careful  experiment,  and  an  extensive 
successful  medical  practice,  I  say  over  again  the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  in  the 
eating,  and  objectioos  based  merely  upon  divergent  theories  should  not  be  urged 
in  opposition. 

*' There  is  one  passage  hi  the  Doctor^s  own  Preface  to  his  book  in  which  I  go 
along  with  the  author  to  the  very  fullest  extent  He  says. '  It  may  sound  boastful 
in  a  medical  man  to  parade  his  great  success  in  the  practice  of  his  art  before  the 
public*  but,  he  thinks  Mt  is  as  fair  and  proper  In  him  to  do  so  as  it  is  in  a  military 
chieftain  to  flash  his  achievements  on  the  Deld  of  battle,  and  the  long  array  of 
orders  he  lias  received  in  reward  for  his  skill  and  prowess,  in  the  eyes  of  an  admir- 
ing and  applauding  people.*  This  remark  is  true  to  triteness.  I  go  further— I 
maintain  that  as  by  universal  assent  it  Is  so  much  more  honorable,  and  certainly 
so  much  more  beneflclal  to  mankind,  to  fight  fell  death  and  combat  feller  disease, 
and  prevent  loss  of  limb,  and  restore  the  maimed  and  lamed  to  power  and  action, 
than  to  slay  and  slash— the  true  healer  has  so  much  more  reason  to  exhibit  his 
sign- board,  as  dear  Artemus  used  to  have  it ;  nay,  it  seems  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to 
his  suffering  fellow-men  to  do  this,  that  they  may  know  where  to  apply  for  relief. 

"  In  conclusion  I  have  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  delicate  nubjcct  which  requires 
delicate  handling. 
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Dr.  Footo  in  hli' Plain  Home  Tmlk*  treato  of  aH  parts,  otKW,  and  fimotk»f 
of  the  homaD  body  alike,  and  of  the  derangements  to  which  they  are  liable— which 
rarely,  to  any  man  of  plain  nnderstanding  and  arengre  intellect,  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  Common  Sense  way  in  a  professedly  medical  work  on  the  prcsor^atlan  of 
health,  and  the  prerention  and  cure  of  diseases. 

"  There  are  two  sets  of  origans  and  functions  in  the  hnman  body--the  one 
devoted  more  especially  to  the  preservation  of  the  indiridnal,  the  other  more  ex- 
olnsively  to  the  preservation  of  the  species.  Both  sets  are  equally  important,  one 
would  think,  or  if  there  be  a  difference  of  degree,  it  surely  must  be  held  to  prepon- 
derate on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Yet,  strange  to  say  perhaps,  a  somewhat  tyran- 
nical custom,  based  upon  spurious  shamefacedness,  or  an  overwrought  sense  of 
innate  modesty,  has,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  placed  all  allusions  to  things  more 
or  less  immediately  connected  with  this  latter  set  under  a  kind  of  social  taboo. 
I  know  this  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  I  will  therefore  content  myself  here 
with  referring  the  reader  of  *  Plain  Home  Talk  '  to  Dr.  Footers  reasons,  as  stated  in 
his  own  preface,  why  he  has  made  no  marked  distinction  in  his  book  between  the 
treatment  severally  of  the  two  sets.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted,  however,  to 
append  a  single  remark  : 

"  Parents  living  in  a  city  with  dirty  and  dangerous  back-slums  In  and  about  It, 
will,  if  endowed  with  an  oidinary  share  of  Common  Sense,  surely  endeavor  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  instruct  their  children,  who  may  at  some  time  or  other  have 
to  pass  through  such  objectionable  places,  as  to  their  nature,  and  to  warn  them 
against  the  danger  lurking  in  them.  Yet  will  they,  from  mistaken  delicacy  and 
shame,  send  forth  their  children  on  their  way  through  the  infinitely  more  danger- 
ous back-slums  of  life,  without  instruction,  without  warning." 


A  PhyHeian  of  a  Broad  Education  iorites  from  ffambrook  Court, 

England, 

*'  DsAR  Sib  :  I  was  in  Bristol  a  few  days  ago,  and  when  at  a  bookstall  I  saw 
your  remarkable  book  entitled  '  Plain  Home  Talk,*  I  began  to  read,  but  could  not 
put  down  the  book  till  it  was  read  through.  Although  a  hard  student  for  fifty 
years,  I  have  met  with  much  that  was  new,  startling,  and  very  instructive.  If 
every  adult  in  the  civilized  world  could  read,  understand,  and  would  follow  out 
your  views,  in  a  few  generations  there  would  be  a  world  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  giants.  Your  work  is  priceless  in  value  and  calculated  to  regenerate 
society. 

*'  If  there  ia  anything  you  think  I  should  like  to  have  in  tract-form,  please  send 
it.  I  have  lately  retired  from  practice,  and  am  ready  for  anything  tn  advance. 
Believe  me,  fraternally  yours,  S.  Eadon,  Jf.ii.,  Jf.D.,  i%.I>.,  F,8,A»^  Orad.  qfMtd. 
4^ SdihbiurgK,  OlOiQow^  and  Aberdeen,'*^ 


A  Phyncian'8  Honest  Opinion, 

Philadklpria,  Pa. 
**  DsAR  8m :  I  have  carefully  read  your  book  *  Plain  Home  Talk  and  Medical 
Common  Sense,*  and  as  I  am  myself  a  physician,  and  also  have  given  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  social  science  and  kindred  studies,  I  feel  competent  to  Judge  of  it. 
I  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  all  publications  of  the  kind  I  thought  this  to  be. 
But  now  I  must,  as  an  honest  man,  say  to  you  that  your  book  Is  an  able,  honest, 
and  truthful  presentation  of  facts  and  theories,  and  calculated  to  do  much  good. 
I  thank  you  for  it.  You  may  use  this  letter,  as  I  mean  what  I  say  and  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  it. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Loun  Sbtsour.** 
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TestimoniaU  to  «« Plain  Home  Talk  ** 

from  PhysicianSy  Clergymen,  Teachers,  etc.  etc* 

in  all  ParU  of  the  Worid. 

What  a  Medical  Student  says. 

"  It  is  plain,  ooQciM,  and  traly  wonderful  In  all  that  it  contains.  As  a  medical 
rstndent  I  find  this  work  of  yours  more  yaluable  than  many  of  my  text-books. 

''J.  M.  Crocker,  Washington,  D.  C.** 


A  Voice  from  South  America. 

**  Due  attention  to  its  teachings  will  do  incalculable  good  in  thb  region  where 
sexual  diseases  are  unfortunately  prevalent  to  a  large  extent. 

*'  Dr.  il.  D.  OoLxvis,  Bocas  del  Foro,  Republic  of  Ck>lombia.** 


tk  ■ 


Clear  yet  Unoffensive. 

I  have  read  many  books  on  these  subjects,  but  this  Is  the  clearest  of  them 

all.    It  is  a  grand  book  ;  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it— so  unoffensive.    It  is  the 

clearest  statement  of  God's  laws  for  our  health  and  happiness  in  all  matters  of 

family  relations. 

*'  Rbv.  O.  O.  Richards,  Bralnerd,  Kansas.** 


A  Catholic  would  not  be  Without  the  Book. 

**  Dr.  Foote  is  a  perfect  knower  of  modem  man.  His  works  will  relieve  many 
a  misfortune  in  married  life,  and  avoid  inconvenience  for  the  single.  He  thor- 
oughly understands  our  society's  wants  and  drawbacks.    I  would  not  be  wlthoat 

bis  book  for  any  money. 

*' A  French  Catholic  Priest  in  St  Croix,  N.  8.** 


Would  Correct  Social  Evils. 

**Thisisoneof  the  best  books  on  social  and  physical  law  I  ever  read.  If  I 
were  a  legislator  and  really  meant  to  correct  the  great  social  evils  now  so  preva- 
lent in  our  country  I  should  ask  for  an  appropriation  to  distribute  a  few  hundred 

thousand  of  them. 

"WaltxbE.  Studs,  Attomey-at-Law,  Butler,  Qa.** 


Of  Aid  to  Teachers. 

**  There  is  nothing  like  it.    For  teachers  it  is  a  perfect  gem.    It  can  be  used  t« 
supplement  many  lessons  in  physiology. 

*'  W.  M.  SsjLMAif,  Principal  of  School,  Williamsburg,  Kansas.'* 


A  Philanthropist  Says: 

**  I  do  a  good  deal  of  philanthropic  work,  and  I  only  wish  your  book  ooold  1m 
more  widely  read.    It  would  save  much  misery.    I  shall  make  it  useful  to  many. 

''Julia  Manssi^  Norfolk,  Bngla&d.** 
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CkmnseUor  far  the  FamUy. 

.  "  I  endeaTor  to  reoommend  *  Plain  Home  Talk  *  to  all  1117  patients  and  patrons, 
as  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  the  model  coonsellor  for  familf  use.  I  have  given 
Its  name  and  address  to  hundreds  of  people  in  my  trarels. 

''  Tours  truly,       D.  D.  Dayzss,  M.D.,  Slatington,  Pa/' 


From  a  Physician  in  Bombay^  India. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  you  are  at  a  distance  of  5,000  miles  from  us,  separ- 
ated by  vast  oceans,  and  hence  the  only  chance  of  consulting  such  a  great  specialist 
like  yourself  is  only  by  letters.  First  of  all  I  borrowed  your  book  from  a  friend  of 
mine,  read  it  and  studied  it,  and  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  was  such  that  I 
was  not  satisfied  till  I  bought  the  book  as  my  own.  Now  not  a  day  passes  when  I 
do  not  read  some  portion  of  it.  I  have  much  benefited  myself  and  my  patients 
by  following  the  dictates  mentioned  ther<  in.  Let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  service 
to  you  here.    Wishing  you  a  long  life,  I  remain, 

**  Yours  ever  truly,       1.  K.  Tbjlkors,  P.P.G.M.C." 


»» 


ti' 


An  Italian  Physician's  Appreciation  of  **  Plain  Home  Talk.' 

I  have  studied  philosophy  and  medicine— about  medicine  I  have  studied 
various  systems  in  various  countries.  I  have  investigated  the  allopath  or  orthodox 
schools  as  well  as  the  newer  ones.  I  studied  anatomy  under  Hyrtl,  physiology 
under  Weber,  chemistry  under  Pasteur.  I  got  my  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  M.D.  from 
the  University  of  Padua  (Italy)  and  lastly  I  studied  for  two  full  courses  of  medi- 
cine again  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  but  to  say  the  truth  none  of  all 
these  systems  has  satisfied  me,  until  per  curiosity  I  happened  to  read  your  book 
of  medicine  entitled,  'Medical  Common  Sense/  Common  sense,  indeed,  that  is 
what  we  want,  and  for  what  I  have  searched  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  profes- 
sion as  well  as  in  medical  literature,  but  your  book,  although  written  for  the  non- 
professional public,  opens  a  large  field  of  investigation  to  the  astute  and  real 
physician.  If  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  professional  text-books  your  book  of 
^  Conmion  Sense  ^  could  be  a  text-book,  what  a  fairer  and  better  result  we  would 
have  from  our  colleges.    Yes,  Doctor,  your  book  should  be  our  standard  book. 

**  Respectfully  yours,       Db.  Asolto  Lubxa.** 


Medical  StudenU  Need  it. 

*'  I  am  a  student  of  the  fourth  year  in  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine.    A  few 

weeks  ago,  I  came  across  your  book  *  Plain  Home  Talk,*  and  have  read  it  with 

much  pleasure  and  profit    Such  a  book  should  be  in  the  bands  of  all  medical 

students. 

**  Yours  very  faithfully,       Wm.  S.  Hkbov ,  Toronto,  Canada.'* 


yb  Library  Complete  toithout  it. 

"  Really  I  am  charmed  with  your  book,  *  Plain  Home  Talk.*  I  consider  myself 
fortunate  to  have  come  across  it.  I  am  a  Parsee,  and  inhabitant  of  India,  and  can 
with  readiness  and  pleasure  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  many  of  the  peculiar  custom? 
mentioned  In  your  excellent  book.  No  library,  either  public  or  private,  would  be 
complete  without  this  most  valuable  book,  and  it  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  add 
that  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

''  Yours  truly,       H.  S.  Kavabav a.  Canton,  China.'* 
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Meeii  the  Miuionary's  Needs, 

*'  I  am  a  medical  missiomuy,  and  oonaequently  am  asked  many  qaeetkms,  from 
time  to  time,  00  private  matters.    I  have  found  your  book  of  threat  use. 

*'BsT.  F.  B.  M ATHKW8,  Bahamas.** 


**  Every  FamUy  should  haee  One. 


n 


Bbickskbidgs,  Mo. 
'*  I  have  purchased  one  of  your  raluable  books  entitled   *  Plain  Home  Talk/ 
and  find  it  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  had.    Every  family  should 
hare  one.    Wishing  you  success  with  your  good  work,  I  am 

**  Yours  truly,  E.  Pitchsb,  M.D.** 


From  a  Magistrate  in  India, 

''  Tour  *  Plain  Homo  Talk  *  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  and  has  done  me  a  deal 
of  good.  The  benefit  you  have  conferred  on  society  by  the  publication  of  the  book 
ii  inconceivable  and  immeasurable.  It  has  gone  a  great  way  in  dispelling  some  of 
the  mistaken  notions  prevalent  even  amongst  the  educated  classes  in  this  country. 

'  Yours  truly,       N.  K.  Ghosh,  Serampore,  Bengal,  India.** 


»»< 
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Fteaehes  Gospel  of  the  Body, 

'  I  have  read  your  book  on  *  Plain  Home  Talk  *  and  am  charmed  with  it.  It 
has  replenished  me  with  facts  which  I  never  dreamed  of  before,  and  I  Judge  the 
book  as  a  real  blessing  to  humanity.  My  profession  being  one  that  brings  me  in 
contact  with  many  people  of  all  classes  and  states,  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  as 
many  people  as  I  can  by  lending  the  book  to  them  or  induce  them  to  secure 
your  literature,  for  I  believe  you  preach  the  gospel  of  the  body,  second  only  to  (in 
importance),  and  a  supplement  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Soul  which  we  preach. 

•*  Tours  truly.      Riv.  8.  L.  Tssta,  Brooklyn,  N.  T." 


it ' 


What  a  Beverend  and  Editor  says, 

I  want  three  of  your  books.  One  to  place  on  a  table  in  my  waiting-room  and 
the  other  two  I  wish  to  give  to  my  two  oldest  children.  I  wish  every  parent  would 
follow  my  example  in  this.  We  want  to  educate  the  coming  generations  entirely 
different  from  the  present.    Yours  truly, 

*'lMMJLN(7VL  PrBima,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.** 


From  a  Medical  Student, 

**  Having  carefully  read  your  book,  *  Plain  Home  Talk,*  I  don*t  hesitate  to  say, 
that  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  examined.  I  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  public  as  a  safe  and  reliable  guidei  Your 
essays  on  the  most  common  diseases  of  Man  and  Woman,  their  symptoms,  preven- 
tion, etc.,  are  set  forth  in  such  a  clear  and  easy  manner  that  any  person  with  ordi- 
nary intelligence  can  readily  diagnose  his  own  case  correctly. 

**  Yours  truly,       F.  8.  Dtsart,  Harrisville,  Ohio.** 


What  a  Lutheran  Minister  says, 

'*  For  several  years  I  have  owned  and  studied  your  excellent  work  on  *  Medical 
'Common  Sense.*  I  have  found  the  book  a  treasure  of  useful  and  neoessary  infor- 
mation. **  Yours  retpeotfully,       G.  Kusbmxst,  Sharon,  Wis.** 
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The  Vox  Populi  Praises  «•  Plain  Home  Tallc/'    Recent  Testi- 
monials from  all  Sorts  of  Folks  Everywhere. 

Aids  the  Barren. 

**I  cannot  help  writinir  to  yon  again  to  inform  you,  after  studying  yoor  book 
and  your  letter,  that  my  wife  has  at  this  present  time  a  very  fine  son,  five 
months  old  on  the  12th  inst.,  after  over  thirteen  years  of  married  life.  Yoor  book 
has  helped  us  to  get  what  we  wished  for— a  child,  and  it  proves  to  as  that  people 
with  common  sense  should  buy  '  Plain  Home  Talk/  Make  what  use  of  this  you 
like  in  print.  We  shall  always  keep  your  name  iu  our  minds  and  wish  you  every 
success.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

''Hknbt  AMD  CuABLOTTB  WHITE,  Bushcy,  Now  Towu,  Herts,  England.*^ 


Sueeestful  Affent 

**  I  feel  that  putting  your  books  in  homes  Is  doing  a  good  work.  A  lady,  who 
is  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  told  me,  some  time  ago,  that  I  was  doing  more  good 
putting  '  Plain  Home  Talk  *  In  the  homes  than  if  I  was  preaching  the  Gospel. 

**  PsKRT  MooRJB,  Joplin,  Mo.** 


tt 


Able  and  Outspoken, 

'A  few  days  ago  I  had  put  into  my  hands  your  valuable  book  entitled  *  Plain 
Home  Talk,*  and  I  must  say  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  read. 
Especially  is  it  to  be  commended  for  the  able  and  outspoken  manner  with  which  it 
treats  the  various  diseases,  their  causes  and  prevention.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
recommend  it  to  my  friends  out  here. 

'*  Yours,  etc.,       Gso.  K.  Brown,  Dobson,  New  Zealand.** 


Bead  it  btfore  Marriage. 

**  I  think  it  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  every  household,  and  that  every  person 
who  is  oontemplatlng  marriage  should  read  and  study  it  thoroughly  before  they 
take  the  step,  and  always  keep  it  handy  after  that  principal  point  of  life  has 
been  passed.  I  think  if  the  people  of  this  world  would  go  by  the  teachings  of  this 
book,  they  would  be  much  happier  and  healthier. 

'*  Yours  very  truly,       J.  D.  M.  Cbockwbll,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.** 


Better  than  Expected, 

'*  EEavlng  recently  received  a  copy  of  *  Plain  Home  Talk,*  am  surprised  to  find 
the  book  to  far  exceed  my  expectations.  I  have  several  books  of  a  similar  cbai^ 
aoter,  but  yours  exceeds  them  all. 

''Yours,      J.  H.  Bbubakxb,  Bladensborg,  Ohio.** 


Vacation  Profitably  Spent 

"  Part  of  my  vacation  is  being  spent  In  the  perusal  of  your  book,  '  Plain  Homo 
Talk,*  and  I  am  sure  my  leisure  could  not  be  more  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent. 
I  wii^  the  doctors  would  teach  common  sense  as  you  do  and  Insist  upon  patients, 
educating  and  doing  for  themselves,  for  therein  lies  their  salvation  of  body  and 
fOfol.  Yours  cordially, 

**  Helen  G.  Smith,  Boston,  Mass.** 
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